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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 

RIGHTS 


Monday,  June  16,  1975  k 

The  I'.S.  C'nimnission  on  Civil  Rights  convened,  pursuant  to  notice.  .. 
at  y  a.m..  Arthur  S.  I'lemminij.  Chairman,  presiding. 

PRE'.Sf'NT;  Arthur  S.  I'lcmnung,  Chairman;  Frankie  M.  Freeman, 
Commis  inner;  Murray  Saltzman.  Commissioner;  Robert  S.  Rankin, 
Commissioner;  Stephen  Horn.  Vice  Chairman;  Jbhn  A.  Buggs.  Staff 
Director;  Jacques  Wilmore..  Regional  Director;  Lawrence  B.  Click, 
Acting  Cleneral  Counsel;  William  T.  White.  Jr..  Director,  National  Is- 
sues; Paul  Alexander.  Assistant  General  Counsel. 

PROH'KKDINtiS 

Chairman  Flimmino.  I  will  ask  the  hearing  to  come  to  order, 

please.  ,  ,  .         ^        ■  • 

I  am  Arthur  Memming.  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights.  I  v^ish  to  welcome  vou  to  this  hearing  conducted  by 
the  Commission  and  introduce  you  to  the  other  members  ^of  the  Com- 
mission. ,  o 

On  my  immediate  left  is  Stephen  Horn.  Vice  Chairman  and  Pre- 
sident of  California  State  University.  Long  Beach. 

'Next  -o  Commissioner  Horn  is  Frankie  M.jFre-man.  an  attorney 
from  SI.  Louis.  Missouri;  and  next  to  her  is  john  Buggs,  the  Statt. 
Director  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

On  m>  immediate  right  is  Robert  S.  Rankin.  Professor  [emeritus  of 
Political  Science  at  Duke  University.  Next  to  him  is  Rabbi  Murray 
Salt/man  /rom  Indianapolis.  Indiana;  and  next  to  hmi  is  Manuel  Ruu. 
an  attorney  from  Li)s  Angeles,  California.  ^  ^  ^ 

I  also  wish,  to  introduce  to  you  other  members  of  the  Commission  . 
staff  who  will  participate  in  this  hearing. 

I've  already  introduced  Mr.  Buggs  in  the  table  in  front  ot  us.  and 
to  mv  far  right  is  Lawrence  B.  Click.  Acting  General  Counsel  ot  the 
Commi.ssion.  next  to  him  i-  William  White.  Assi.stant  Director  for  Na- 
tional Civil  Rights  Issues,  and  next  to  him  is  Paul  Alexander.  Assistant 
General  Counsel  of  the  Commission. 

Just  ioinmg  us  on  my  far  right  is  Donald.  M.  Stocks,  a  staff  attor- 
ney-I'm  sorry,  it  is  Mr,  Wilmore  who  is  the  Regional  Director  for  ihis 
region,  with  his  office  in  New  York. 


.  Ihe  tiinction  nt  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  to 
investigate  deprivations  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and  to  submit 
^is  findings  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  along  with  the  recom- 
i^iendations  for  corrective  actions. 

I  To  enable  the  Comniission  to  fulfill  these  duties,  the  Congress  has  ^, 
/  empowered  it  to  hold  hearings  and  issue  subpenas  for  the  attendance 
of  witnesses  i4nd  for  the  production  of  documents..  All  witnesses  are 
placed  under  oath.  ^  , 

This  hearing  is  being  held  upder  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of         as  amended.  As  required  by  law,  notices  of  the  hearing  were 
published  in  the  Ftuteral  Res^ister  on  April  22,  1975,  and  May  13, 
A  copy  of  these  notices  will  be  introduced  into  the  record  at 
this  point  as  exhibit  no.'l  and  no.  2. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  is  an  independent,  bipartisan  agen- 
cy of  the  United  States  Government,  established  by  Congress  in  1957. 
Its  duties  are  as  follows: 

1.  io  investigate  sworn  allegations  that  citizens  are  being  deprived 
of  their  fight  to  vote  by  reason  of  their  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or 
national  origin; 

2.  To  study  and  collect  information  regarding  legal  developrxients 
which  constitute  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  under-tfte  Con^ 
stitution  in  such  fields  as  voting,  education'  liousing,  employment,  use  ^ 
of  public  facilities,  transportation,  and  the  administration  of  justice; 

3.  To  appraise  Federal  laws  and  policies  with  respect  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws; 

4.  l\y  serve  as  a  national  clearinghouse  for  information  with  respect 
to  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the^  laws  because  of  race,  color,  sex, 
religion,  or  national  origin;  and,  finally, 

5.  To  investigate  sworn  alljjgatiqns  of  vote  fraud  in  Federal  elections. 

On  October  21,  I9f)6,  this  Commission  opened  its  firat  Boston  hear- 
ing. Thi|t  hearing  was  one  of  several  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  largely , at  the  request  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
was  concerned  about  the  problems  of  race  and  education  throughout 
the  Nation. 

^  Quoting  from  the  opening  statement  made  at  the  time  of  that  Oc- 
tober hearing,  the  Commission  Chairman  at  that  time,  John  Hannah, 
said:         .  , 

I'he  President  observed,  at  the  time  of  his  request  to  the  Commis- 
sion, that  despite  substantial  progress  in  ending  formal  segregation 
in  schools,  racial  isolation  persisted  in  schools  in  both  North  and 
South  Such  isolation,  said  President  Johnson,  presents  serious 
harriers  to  quality  education.  He  asked  the  Commission  to  gather 
the  facts  and  make  them  available  lo  the  Nation  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  President  added  that  the  Commission's  findings 
could  provide  the  bu>*s  of  action,  not  only  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  also  by  State  and  local  school  boards,  which  bear  direct 
responsibility  for  assuring  quality  education. 


That's  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the  opening  stateijient  at  that 
heating  in  1966. 

The  hewing  which  was  held  atothat  time,  together  with  an  examinar 
tion  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  other  school  systems  in'the  United 
States,  culminated  in  a  Commission  stu(fcy  entitled  Havial  Isolation  in 
the  Public  Schoi)l5.  That  study  i«presents  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
intensive  reports  ever  jssued  by  the  Commission. 

Today,  as  in  the  Ociobcr  ^1^66  heiiring,  we  are  here  because  educa* 
tion— quality,  integrated  education— is  vital,  in  our  judgment,  to  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation.  Now,  as  then,  it  is  our  intention  to  examine 
the  program  and  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  Boston's  schools; 

The  Commissiori,  during  the' week,  will  inquire  into- the  develop- 
ments surrounding  the  implementation  of  Phase  I  as  ordered  by  the 
Federal  district  court  in  1^74  and  the -plans  for  the  implementation  of 
Phase  II  as  ordered  by  the  sarr^e  court  in  June  1975.  The  Commission 
will  weigh  the  evidence  prest^^ed  at  this  heading  in  the  light  of  the 
1954  declwpn  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Browti  v.  Board 
of  Educatim. 

Again,  as' was  true  in  the^^^mmission's  October  1966  Boston  hear- 
*^ng,  the  problems  antl  opportunities  now  facing  the  people  of  Boston 
^e  faced  by  other  communities  throughout  the  Nation.  Developments 
duripg  the  past  21  years  support  the  Supreme  Court's  conclusion  that 
a  desegregated,  racially  integrated  school  system  in  every  section  of 
this  naVion  is  the.only  way  that  the  constitutional  right  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children  for  quality  eclucatioa  can  be  effectively  imple- 
mented. 

Oh  June  21.  1974,  the  entire  school  system  of  B  Ion  was  found  to 
be  unconstitutionally  segregated.  The  Boston  School*  Committee  was 
held  responsible  for  intenttonally  segregating  the  city's  students, 
teachers,  and  school  facilities. 

The  suit  called  Morgan  v.  Hennigan  was  brought  by  black  children 
and  their  parents  against  the  Boston  School  Committee  and  others  and 
sought  to.  compel  the  desegregation  of  Boston's  public  schools.  The 
plaintiffs  argued  that  the  Bostoti  schools  had  been  segregated  and  that 
the  segregation  was  a  direct  result  of  the. intentional  acts  of  the  school 
cojpmittoe 

Pie  defendants  argued  that  if  there  was  any  segregation  in  Boston 
^schools,  it  was  the  result  of  housing  patterns,  over  which  the  defen- 
dants have  no  control,  and  of  legitimate,  educational  policy  in  operat- 
ing neighborhood  schools. 

The  United  States  District  Court  held  the  Boston  School  Committee 
and  others  responsible  for  segregating  the  public  schools  in  the  follow- 
ing areas: 

First,  the  areas  of  facilities  utilization  and  new  structures:  The  court 
held  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  intentionally  created  racial 
segregation  by  aiiuwing  some  schools  to  become  overcrowded  while 
leaving  othbrs  partially  vacant,  by  using  portable  facilities  to  avoid 
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'  transferring  sluderjls,  and  by  locating  the  sittis  of  new  schools  in  cer- 
tain school  districts  that  Would  promote  the  attc'ndaiice  of  one  racial 
group.  .  ^ "  "-^ 

Second,  the  area  of  districting  and  redistrictinR:  The  court  held  that 
the  Bostoli  School  cWmit^c  made  changes  in  district  boundaries  in 
order  to  perpetuate'  racial^igregatjon,  *  '  ' 

Third.  tKe  area  of  fe^tjcNpatrcms;  T^e^fcyurt  held  thai  the  student 
composition  of  Boston  ^high^jJhi^ofs  was  determined  by  a  feeder  pat-, 
tern  which  paired  certain  intermediate  and  high  schools  bearing  np 
I  elation  to  residence  withm  the  geographical  area  around  a  high 
jichool.  This  wasj^-arried  out^with  segreg^tory'intent.  /  ^ 

The  fi)urth  .area—opep  enrollment  and  controlled  transfer:  The  cqurt 
held  that  thesJ  two  policies  were -managed  under  the  direction  of  the 
defendants  with  intention  of  discriminating  on  ?he  basis  of  race.  « 

The  fifth  -area— faculty  antf  staff  The  court  held:4hat  faculty  and 
staff  .were  assigned  fa  the  various  schools  in  4  racially  segregatory 
manner.  The  method;*  of  faculty  and' staff  hirirtg,  transfer,  and  pcomo- 
i'l^n  resulted  in  the  loast  experienced  facuhy  arjd  administrators  being 
assigned  to  schools  with  a  high  percentage  of  b)ack  students.  "  - 
The^sixth  area— examination  and  voc^lional  scho.fjis  and  programs: 
I  hc  court  held  thiit  the  fact  that  substantial  intentional  discrimination 
was  found  in  other  facets  of'the  schoof  system  led  to  the  inference  that- 
these  prograpvs  were  also  intentionally  segregated.'  ^  • 

Since -the  defendants  were  unable  to  ofCer  any  explanation  iQr,  they 
small  percentage  of  minorities  in  thcs^*  schools  and  programs,  th^Hnn/ 
ference  of  intentional  segregation  was  accepted  by  the 'court  as  fact, 

The  court's  decision  also  answered  the  school  committees  conten- 
tion:-that  segregation  in  the  public  schools  stemmed  only  from  neutral 
factyirs  oc  factors  beyond  the  conlrt^l  of  the  school  officials.  The  court; 
noted  that  although  housing  patterns  are  often  responsible  for  school' 
segregation,  the  choice  of  school  sites  also  influences  housing  patterns. 
The  decision  pointed  out  that  proper  selection  of  new  school  loca- 
tions could  have  minimized  the  effect  of  housing  patterns.^ The  court., 
aluo  noted  that  the  alleged  neighborhood  school  policy  had  l^en  so  ' 
flexiblv  applied  as  not  to  amount  to  a  policy  at  all. 

Neighborhood  schools  were  found  to  be  a  reality  only  where  re- 
sidential segregation  was  already  encountered.  In  fact,  the  neighbor- 
hood school  policy  was  circumvented,  according  to  the  court,  by  open 
enrollment,  controlled  transfer,  extensive  busing,  and  feeder  patterns. 

White  children  were  consistently  allowed  to  attend  schools  outsid^ 
their  neighborhooc^i^when  the  local  schools  had  high  percentages  of 
black  students,  but  olack  children  were  not  given  the  option  to  attend 
schools  with  high  percentages  of  white  students. 

As  a  result  of  the  court  s  findings,  the  Boston  School  Cofnmittee  was 
ordered  to  begin  immediately  the>  process  of  desegregating  Boston's 
schools  by  implementing  the  already  existing  .p'an  drawn  by  the  State, 
board  of  education  to  reduce  racial  imbalance  in  the  Boston  public 
schools.  This  was  known  as*  Phase  I. 
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Several  temporary  orders  were  issued  by  the  court,  including!  those 
freezing  school  construction  and  forbidding  teacher  transfers  without 
court  approval.  The  court  also  issued  orders  which  constitute  the  basis 
for  a  permanent  city  wide  plan  to  desegregate  Boston's  schools  in  the 
1975-  1976  academic  year.  This  is  known  as  Phase  II. 
*     The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  h^ve  affirmed  the  district  court's  decision  that  the  Boston 
'  School  Committee   intentionally   maintained   a  segregated  school 
system,  thus  exhausting  all  appeals  on  this  issue. 
'The  »!nited  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  studied  school 
desegregation  in  numerous  communities  throughout  the  country  for 
more  than  a  decade.  These  comprehensive  studies  have  enabled' the 
Commission  to  evaluate  what  it  is  that  makes  desegregation 'work  in 
a  given  community.  In  our  renort.  Five  CommunUies:  Their* Search  Jor 
Equ&l  Education,  we  stated,  and  I  qqote: 

Successful  school  desegregation  is  not  achieved  without  substantial 
-        -     effort  'on  tht  part  of  many  groups  and  individuals— the  school  ' 
""board,  the  superintendent,  the  teachers,  the  news  media,  civic 
leaders,  and  the  students  themselves. 

In  another  report  entitled  School  DeseKrenatian  in  Ten  CommunUies, 
the. Commission  said; 

Woi4h  cannot  be  measured  solely  by  reference  to  achievement 
lest  scores,  daily  attendance  rates,  and  the  like,  Nor  is  its  value 
limited  to  minority  students  alone.  All,  of  us"— majority  and  minori- 
ty alike-have  a  vital  stake  in  overcoming  racial  injustice  and 
establishing  conditions  under  which  ail  segments  of  the  Nation's 
population  will  flourish. 

The  Commission  believes  it  is  fn^e  to  emphasize  what  unites  us 
.;s  Americans  rather  than  what  divides  us.  Despite  our  efforts,  we. 
the  older  g&neration.  have  largely  failed  to  achieve  a  unified 
society  We  must  now  look  to  a  new  generation— our  childrer— to 
bring  about  thi.s  unity.  We  must  now  look  to  our  -children  to 
develop  the  sense  of  respeot  and  appreciation  for  individual  worth, 
regardle.ss'of  race  or  ethnic  origin,  which  we.  their  .parents,  some- 
how have  been  unable  to  develop. 

The  schools  can  play  a  key  role  in  determining  the  future  of 
,  American  society-either  i.i  perpetuating  racial  unrest  and  distrust 
or  in  fulfilling  the  historic  role  that  Horace  Mann  saw  as  tlje 
"great  equalizer  of  the  conditions  of  men  — the  balance  wheel  of 
the  .social  mnchinery  "If  the  schools  are  to  be  a  positive  influence 
in  shaping  the  Nations  future,  they  must  first  meet  their  funda- 
mental obligation  to  bring  our  children  together. 

More  recently,  the  Commission  has  been  issuing  a  scries  of  reports 
summarizing  the  .status  of  civil  rights  in  a  number  of  subject  areas.  We 
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began  the  development  of  these  reports  on  the  20th  anniversary  of 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  In  one  of  these  /eports*  focusing  on  edu- 
cation, entitled  Twenty  Yeiars  After  Brown:  Equality  of  Educational  Op- 
portunity, we  state: 

Opponents  of  desegregation,  and  many  proponents  as  well,  often 
suggest  that  if  des^igregation  was  ordered  to  achieve  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity,  then  desegregation  must  be  justified  primarily 
by  the  academic  achievement  of  majority  and  minority  pupils  in 
desegregated  schools.  Achievement,  in  such  cases,  frequently  is 
defmed  as  the  outcome  reflected  in  cognitive  test  scores.  The  con- 
troversy surrounding  testing  itself,  its  meaning  and  cultural  and 
language  bias,  generally  is  discounted.  Even  on  these  terms,  how- 
ever, the  available  data  generally  are  supportive  of  desegregation. 

All  such  considerations  avoid  the  basic  issue:  the  14th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  not  scicntiric  findings,  governs  both 
desegregation  of  tho  public  schools  and  the  transportation,  if 
required,  to  achieve  it.  Decisions  affecting  desegregation  rest  on 
legal  and  moral  grounds,  rather  than  on  scientific  research,  re- 
gardless of  its  results. 

This  report  contained  findings  of  the  Commission  arrived  at  by  the 
Commission  after  a  review  of  the  evidence  which  had  been  submitted 
to  us.  One  of  our  findings  reads  as  follows,  and  I  quote:  ''Most  fears 
about  school  desegregation  have  proved  groundless,  and  desegregation 
generally  is  working  where  it  has  been  genuinely  attempted/* 

In  discussing  that  particular  finding,  the  Commission  said  this: 
**(iiven  adequate  preparation,  planning  and  leadership,  desegregation 
can  and  has  been  a  force  contributing  to  substantial  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  education,  including  among  other  factors  the  opening  of 
new  opportunity  to  know  and  understand  persons  of  differing 
backgrounds.'' 

Desegregation,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Commission,  is  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  our  society. 

In  its  memorandum  of  decision  on  June  5,  1975,  the  U.S.  District 
Court  explained  the  remedies  which  it  had  adopted  in  the  permanent, 
citywidc  plan  And  at  this  point,  we  desire  to  refer  to  and  to  incor- 
porate as  a  part  of  our  opening  statement,  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  judge *s  memorandum  of  decision: 

The  desegregation  remedy  in  this  case  must  offer  more  than  su- 
perficial neutrality.  It  must  meet  and  neutralize  the  effects  of  past 
discrimination.  The  Supreme  Court  repeatedly  has  stressed  this 
necessity  in  requiring  that  a  desegregation  remedy  do  more  than 
give  effect  to  the  *'frec*'  choices  of  students  and  parents,  when  the 
effect  of  these  choices  is  simply  to  maintain  the  segregation  of 
schools. 


ih..  .l  .v  IS  nasi  when  desegregation  is  to  be  achieved  through  the 
tJugic  o  Th  nd  u  oV  picmeering  black  students  willing  to  attend 

rihe  ^a?iiStSo:^^i:5e^a[c:Ueni;!u  ;ui: 

hrsvi.rei.itive  practKes  of  school  authorities.  Such  a  neutral 
•Itgra'^ic  UU-ndance  arrangement  in  Boston  -''"'J/^';;;- 

u  in  of  the  effects  of  past  diserinunation.  l.ong-contiiuied 
Im  b  the  schoo  authorities  to  keep  the  races  apart  inevitably 
•  '  c'rcnectid  both  residential  patterns  and  school  locations  and 
?,o  ie  ties  Onk  the  default  of  the  school  committee  m  his  case 
his  obliged  the^l  to  employ  the  help  of  the  appointed  experts 
and  masters  and  draw  an  adequate  plan. 

The  uoal  of  the  court  in  formulating  a  remedy  for  intentional 
cgreg  t  o.   of  the  school,  is  to  elinunate  8-vcrnnKM,Mmp^^^^^^^^^ 

■  l";;:::"'  S.''-:?.,,,!:!-'  sys.^  u^'no  -wUhou.  a^*hi..'  school  and 

a  "Negri>"  school,  but  just  schoo.ls. 
,he  court  the  opinion  continued,  had  heard  members  of  the  school 
..,n  mitte     n  test.iLnv  ami  others  speak  against  "forced  busing    and  , 
had  reee.sed  hundreds  of  letters  protesting  its  use  in  connection  with 
the  State  court  plan  currently  m  operation. 

Towards  lessening  widespread  ^^^^^^^j^^^^Z  iting' Nol! 

e  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  commands,  is  tha  P  am 
f  s     ght  to  attend  desegregated  schools  be  |f  J^.J^f  ^  f  h  . 

c  innot  lawfully  be  limited  to  walk-m  schools,  li  there  were  a  wa> 

C'ommittee. 

Ih.  h.rv..st  of  these  ^ears  of  obstruction  and  of  maintenance  of 

the  law  and  with  the  c.t>  has  e^er  .suggested  otherwise. 
I  hat  ,s  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the  memorandum  of  opinion 
b\  the  f  S.  district  court  judge. 


he  sessu,,!  that  we  hegin  as  a  (ommissio,,  „„  Civil  Rights  today 
will  he  a  puhi.e  session.  The  witnesses  we  will  hear  have  heen  sub- 

the  agenda  has  been  planned  in  advance.  However,  there  will  be  a  ses- 
sion in  which  pwr.siMis  who  have  not  been  subpenaed  but  feel  thev  have 

iTiday.  June  20.  1475.  between  I  and  .S  p.tn. 

Person.s  who  desire  to  appear  at  that  .session  must  contact  the  Com- 
m  .Mo„  staff  in  room  |5(W  of  this  building.  Appearances  will  be  al-' 
h  ted  on  a  first-come  basis,  and  each  person  will  be  allowed  5  minutes 
until  the  4  hours  are  exhausted. 

The  Commission.  fi,||owin.  ,hc  conclusiiMi  of  these  hearings  will 
issue  a  public  report  containing  its  findings  and  recommendations.  This 
re,n,rt  w,||  be  completed  in  time  to  be  considered  by  all  interested 
parties  before  the  opening  ot  the  schools  in  Boston  in  September 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  that  a  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  hearing  is  not  an  attempt  to  embarrass  any  one  State  city 
group  of  people,  or  individuals,  but  rather  an "  attempt  to  explore'! 
problems  and  relatii,nships  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  us  as  a  Com-  ■ 
mi.ssion  to  tornuilate  appropriate  recommendations,  which  if  imple- 
mented will  help  to  make  civil  rights  a  reality  in  the  lives  of  millions 
tu  person^. 

Throughout  the  C \ mi, mi.ss ion's  IS-ycar  histi,ry.  it  has  always  sought 
to  conduct  Its  hearings  ,  ,  an  objective  manner.  This  same  objectivity 
■  will  prevail  at  this  hearing.  Federal  law  protects  all  witncs.ses  sub- 
penaed to  appear  before  the  Commissii,n.  Commi.ssion  procedures 
reciuirc  the  presence  of  Federal  marshals  at  its  hearings  in  order  to 
help  insure  the  atmosphere  of  dignits  and  decorum  in  the  conduct  of 
Its  proceedings 

At  this  point.  Commi.ssioner  Freeman  will  explain  the  rules  that 
govern  the  proceedings  of  mir  public  hearing.  Mrs.  Freeman 

C  oM.Missio.M  K  FRI  KM.XN.  I  hank  vou.  Dr.  Flemming 

At  the  out.set.  I  should  emphasi/e  that  the  observations  I  am  about 
to  make  on  the  (\uiimission's  rules  constitute  nothing  more  than  brief 
summaries  on  the  significant  provisiims.  The  rules  themselves  should 
be  consulted  a  fuller  understanding.  Staff  members  will  be  available 
to  answer  i|uestions  which  ari.se  during  the  course  of  the  hearing 

In  outlining  the  procedures  which  will  govern  the  hearmg.  I  think  it 
IS  important  to  explain  brietly  a  special  Commission  procedure  for 
te.stimonv  or  evidence  which  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  in- 
criminate an>  person. 
Section  l():(e)  of  our  statute  provides,  and  I  quote. 

If  the  Conmussion  determines  that  evidence  or  testimonv  at  anv 
hearing  may  tend  to  defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  .uu'  person 
It  shall  receive  such  evidence  or  testimonv  in  executivj  session" 
I  he  C  ommission  shall  afford  any  person  defameil.  degradeil  or  in- 
cnmmated  by  such  evidence  or  testimonv  an  opportunitv  to  ap- 
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pear  and  he  heard  in  executive  session  with  a  reasonahle  numher 
.     of  additional  wilntfsses  requested  by  her  or  him  before  deciding  to 
use  such  evidence  or  testimony. 

When  we  use  the  term  "executive  session."  we  mean  a  session  in 
which  only  the  Commissioners  are  present,  in  contrast  to  a  session 
such  as  this  one  in  which  the  public  is  invited  and  present.  In  providmg 
for  an  executive  or  closed  session  for  testimony  which  may  tend  lo 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  person.  Congress  clearly  mtended 
to  give  the  fullest  protection  to  individuals  by  affording  them  an  op- 
portunity to  show  why  any  testimony  which  might  be  damagmg  to 
them  should  not  be  presented  in  public, 

Congress  also  wished  to  minimize  damage  to  reputations  as  much  as 
possible  and  to  provide  persons  an  opportunity  to  rebut  unfounded 
charges  before  they  were  well  publicized.  Therefore,  the  Commission, 
when  appropriate,  convenes  an  executive  session  prior  to  the  receipt 
of  anticipated  defamatory  testimony. 

Following  the  presentation  of  the  testimony  in  executive  session,  and 
any  statement  in  opposition  to  it,  the  Commissioners  review  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  testimony  and  the  merit  of  the  opposition  to  it.  In  the 
event  we  find  the  testimony  to  be  of  insufficient  credibility,  or  the  op- 
position to  it  to  be  of  sufficient  merit,  we  may  refuse  to  hear  certain 
witnesses  even  though  those  witnesses  have  been  subpenaed  to  testify 
in  public  session.  . 

An  executive  session  is  the  only  portion  of  any  hearing  which  is  not 
open  to  the  public.  The  hearing  which  begins  now  is  open  to  all,  and 
the  public  is  invited  and  urged  to  attend  all  of  the  open  sessions. 

All  persons  who  are  scheduled  to  appear  who  live  or  work  in  Mas- 
sachusetts or  within  50  miles  of  the  hearing  site  have  been  subpenaed 
by  the  Commission.  All  testimony  at  the  public  sessions  will  be  under 
oath  and  will  he  transcribed  verbatim  by  the  official  reporter. 

Everyone  who  testifies  or  who  submits  data  or  evidence  is  entitled 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  transcript  on  |Jayment  of  costs.  In  addition, 
within  60  days  after  the  close  of  the  hearing,  a  person  may  ask  to  cor- 
rect errors  in  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  of  his  or  her  testimony. 
Such  requests  will  be  granted  only  to  make  the  transcript  conform  to 
testimony  as  presented  at  the  hearing. 

All  witnes.ses  are  entitled  to  be  accompanied  and  advised  by  coun.sel. 
After  the  witness  has  been  questioned  by  the  Commission,  counsel 
may  subject  his  or  her  client  to  reasonable  examination  within  the 
scope  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Commission.  He  or  she  may  also 
make  abjections  on  the  record  and  argue  briefly  the  basis  for  such  ob- 
jections. J  1    u  .u 

Should  any  witness  fail  or  refuse  to  follow  any  order  made  by  the 
Chairman  or  the  Commissioner  presiding  in  his  absence,  his  or  her 
behavior  will  be  considered  disorderly,  and  the  matter  will  be  referred 
to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  enforcement,  pursuant  to  the  Commission  s 
statutory  powers. 
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If  the  Commission  determines  that  any  witni?ss*  testimony  tends  to 
defame,  degrade,  or  incriminate  any  j;:rson,  that  person  or  his  or  her 
counsel  may  submit  written  ^questions  which  in  the  discretion  of  the 
C  ommission  may  be  put  to  the  witness.  Such  person  also  has  the  right 
to  request  that  witnesses  be  subpenaed  on  his  or  her  behalf.  All  wit- 
nesses have  the  right  to  submit  statements  prepared  by  themselves  or 
others.,  for  inclusion  in  the  record,  provided  Ihcy  arc  submitted  within 
the  tinu*  required  by  the  rules. 

Any  person  who  has  not  been  subpenaed  may  be  permitted  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Commission  to  submit  a  written  statement  at  this 
public  hearing.  Such  statement  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Commission 
and  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Witnesses  at  C\)mmis;ion  hearings  are  protected  by  the  provision  of 
Title  IS.  U  S  Code.  Section  1505.  which  makes  it  a  crime  to  threaten, 
intimidate,  or  injure  witnesses  on  ac«)unt  of  their  attendance  at 
Government  proceedings.  The- Commission  should  be  immediately  in- 
formed of  any  allegations  relating  to  possible  intimidation  of  witnesses. 

Let  me  emphasize  thjit  we  consider  this  a  very  serious  matter,  and 
we  will  do  all  in  our  power  to  protect  witnesses  who  appear  at  the 
hearing. 

Copies  of  the  rules  which  govern  this  hearing  may  be  secured  from 
a  member  of  the  Commission  staff.  Persons  who  have  been  subpenaed 
have  already  been  given  their  copies. 

Finally,  1  should  point  out  that  these  rules  were  drafted  with  the  in- 
tent of  insuring  that  Commission  hearings  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
impartial  manner.  In  many  cases  the  Commission  has  gone  significantly 
beyond  congressional  requirements  in  providing  safeguards  for  wit- 
nesses and  other  persons.  We  have  done  this  in  the  belief  that  useful 
facts  can  be  developed  best  in  an  atmosphere  of  objectivity  and  calm.. 
We  hope  that  such  an  atmosphere  will  prevail  at  this  hearing. 

With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  persons  in  this  hearing  room,  the 
Cummusion  wants  to  make  clear  that  all  orders  by  the  Chairman  must 
be  obeyed.  Failure  by  any  person  to  obey  an  order  of  Chairman 
Flemming  or  the  Commissioner  presiding  in  his  absence  will  result  in 
the  exclusion  of  the  inHividual  from  this  hearing  room,  and  criminal 
prosecutions  by  the  U.S.  attorney  when  required. 

The  Federal  marshals  stationed  in  and  around  this  hearing  room 
have  been  thoroughly  instructed  by  the  Commission  on  hearing 
procedure,  and  their  orders  are  also  to  be  obeyed. 

Ihis  hearing  will  be  in  public  session  each  of  the  5  days  of  this 
week  Daily  sessions  will  be  without  breaks  or  intermissions.  Today's 
session  will  recess  at  5.30  p.m.,  Tuesday's  session  will  begin  at  1  p.m. 
and  will  continue  until  b  M)  p.m.:  Wednesday's  sessicn  will  begin  at  9 
a  m  continuing  until  6  p.m.:  the  session  on  Thursday  will  start  at  ^ 
a.m.  and  will  recess  at  7:15  p.m.;  on  Friday,  the  final  day  of  this  hear- 
ing, the  session  wiil  begin  at  ^  a  m.  The  time  between  1  and  5  p.m. 
has  been  set  aside  for  testimony  from  persons  who  have  not  been  sub- 
penaed but  who  wish  to  testify. 
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As  noted  by  Chairman  Flemming,  persons  wishing  to  appear  at  that 
open  session  should  be  in  contact  with  members  of  the  Commission 
staff  in  room  1507  during  this  week.  This  hearing  will  conclude  at  5 
p.m.  Hr.iday  evening. 
Thank  you.  .  , 

Chairman    Fi.kmmino.   Thank    you   very    much,  Commissioner 

Freeman, 

We  will  now  call  and  recognize  as  the  first  witness  in  this  hearing 
the  Honorable  Paul  Parks,  secretary  of  education,  who  as  I  understand 
it;  will  make  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Governor. 

(Whereupon.  Hon.  Paul  Parks,  secretary  of  education,  was  sworn  by 
Chairman  Flemming.  | 

STATEMF.NT  OF  HONORABLE  PAI  L  PARKS,  SECRKTARY  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
THE  tOMMONWCALTH  OF  MASSACHUSETTS,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  OFFICE  OF 

\  THE  UOVERNOR 

Cmaikmam  FiKMMiNCi.  Wc  are  very  happy  to  welcome  you. 
Mr  Parks.  It  is  my  priviliige  to  be  here. 

1  thought  one  of  the  things  1  would  do  is  open  and  sort  of  say  for 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  that  it  is  his  in- 
tent and  has  been  in  the  past,  by  instruciing  me  and  Secretary  Barry 
to  be  his  agents^  in  the  support  of  Boston  and  Boston's  officials  in  the 
desegregation  plan.  ,  ,.      r  i  u 

To  that  end,  we  have  been  meeting  with  public  safety  people,  such 
as  the  head  of  the  State  police,  the  head  of  the  National  Guard,  Secre- 
tary Barry's  people,  and  people  fiom  the  Boston  Police  Department, 
people  from  the  Metropolitan  District  Commission  Police  Force,  to 
talk  about  and  to  try  to  put  together  a  plan  for  next  fall. 

We  have  been  meeting  now  over  a  series  of  a  couple  of  months  so 
that  we  will  not  be  in  the  same  position  we  were  in  last  year,  where 
things  happened  so  rapidly  after  the  judge's  decision.  And  the  decision 
wa«  too  low-profile  last  year,  as  it  was.  and  I  think  that  brought  us  to 
some  problems  that  we  probably  could  have  alleviated  if  we  had  police 
in  greater  numbers  on  the  street. 

As  you  know,  last  vear  1  was  one  of  the  five-member  team  that  was 
handling  public  safetv  for  the  mayor  of  Boston,  so  I  was  a  part  of  this 
thing  from  probably  its  inception  after  the  judge's  decision  last 
summer.  And  also.  1  was  involved  in-and  I  went  to  many  of  the 
schools  that  were  being  disrupted.  We  had  people  who  were  on  the 
streets- 1  had  staff  members  who  were  involved  in  walking  the  streets 
in  South  Boston  and  Hyde  Park  and  bringing  back  information  so  that 
we  would  know  prior  to  any  trouble  where  it  was  going  to  occur,  and 
we  met  with  many  of  the  students  and  many  of  the  teachers. 

And  in  that  sense  wc  do  have  a  sense  about  what  happened  la:,t 
year  and  knowing  how  intense  that  was,  have  no  reason  to  suspect  at 
this  moment  that  wc  probably  won't  see  some  of  that  again.  And  so 
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it's  to  that  end  that  we  are  trying  to  prevent  by  having  a  very  well- 
developed  public  safety  plan,  from  the  Governor's  stanupnint. 

We've  alsi  been  involved,  from  the  Governor's  standpoint,  in  trying 
to  help  Boston  me.;t  some  of  its  financial  needs..  We  started  out  with 
cnapter  63A  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  v.hith  allows 
us  to  support  desegregation  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  eities  and  towns. 
So  in  that  scn.se.  most  all  ot  the  busing  that  meets  the  Statj?  busing 
laws  which  is  over  a  mile  and  a  half  for  transporting  young.sters,  is 
totally  reimbursable  by  the  State. 

We  have  also  been  able  to  support  Boston  in  some  of  its  planning, 
in  some  of  its  corridor  aides,  and  people  who  had  been  supportive  of 
the  desegregation  issue. 

To  that  extent,  that  money  amounts  to  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  about  $A  million.  The  total  cost,  as  we  are  now  b?ing 
able-after  our  investigation  along  with  Boston  officials-is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  S7  million. 

The  million  dollar  difference  is  because  at  least  $1  million  is  not 
reimbursable  by  the  State,  because  part  ol  jur  grants  such  as  coming 
out  of  chapter  -one  of  the  chapters  of  our  general  laws,  which 
requires  a  matching  share.  We  can  only  pay  55  percent  of  some  of  the 
costs. 

The  one  cost  that  we  can't  pay  that  Boston  is  suffering  from,  without 
some  special  legislation,  is  the  cost  of  some  overtime  of  the  police. 
Now.  the  police  overtime  ran  last  year  some  $7  million.  Boston,  at  the  ' 
moment,  is  tacing  the  problem  of  having  to  tlnd  a  way  to  pay  for  that. 
They  have  asked  the  State  to  assist  them  in  that.  There  is  no  way  that 
the  State -we  thought  for  a  moment  that  we  could  probably  talk  about 
transferrmg  funds  from  the  highway  fund  to  that,  but  the  laws  do  not 
allow  us  to  use  money  from  the  highway  fund  to  pay  police  costs. 

So  the  only  way'that  we  can  support  Boston  in  paying  police  costs 
would  be  to  put  special  legislation  in.  And  that  is  presently  being 
looked  at  now.  as  to  whether  or  not  that  is  going  to  be  feasible  at  all. 

I  think  that  other  than  that,  the  Governor's  position  is  that  he  will 
support  Boston  in  any  way  he  can.  He  will  support  to  see  the  public 
safet>  of  the  youngsters  in  any  way  that  he  can.  and  that  he  is  totally 
supportive  of  trying  to  see  that  it  runs  as  smoothly  as  possible  in  the 
next  phase 

Chairman  Fi.FMMiNr,  Thank  you.  very  much.  Does  Counsel  have 
any  questiims  he  would  like  to  address  to  Mr.  Parks? 

Personally.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  outline  that  you  have 
given  us  in  terms  of  the  Governor's  plan  ar.d  the  State's  plan  to  pro- 
vide support  for  the  implementation  of  Pha.sc  II. 

Mr  Pxrks.  Yes 

Chairman  FLi;MMi.Nti  I  think  1  speak  for  the  Commission  when  I  say 
that  as  we  go  through  the  hearings  this  week,  wc  are  very,  very  much 
interested  in  the  plans  that  arc  being  made  at  ;dl  levels  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  Phase  II.  I  notice  that  in  your  opening  comments,  you 
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slated  that  the  State  is  going  to  be  just  as  supporti  /e  as  possible  In  the 
area  of  public  safety,  \  also  noticed  that  you  intend  to  be  as  supportive 
as  possible  in  terms  of  the  financial  needs  that  arise  out  of  the  im<>Ie- 
mentation  of  Phase  II  ,.     ,  . 

We  have  noted  with  •  ;.me  interest  that  in  Phase  II  provision  is  made 
for  some  very  direct  relationships  on  the  part  of  institutions  of  higher 
education  with  schools  in  the  Boston  area 

As  the  secretary  of  education,  1  am  wondering  if  you  couid  share 
w'th  us  any  plans  that  the  State  may  have  to  help  the  educational  in- 
stitutions relate  to  the  schools  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  the 

Mr.  Parks.  We  have  been  meeting— at  least  I  have  been  meet- 
ing with  Commiasioner  Anrig  about  the  issue  of  the  universities 
and  colleges  working  with  the  individual  schools  in  the  city  of 
Boston.  To  that  end,  we  have  also  set  aside  some  funds  which  can 

•  be  used  by  the  institutions  for  getting  the  necessary  staff  people 
that  they  have  to  have  in  helping  to  develop  curriculum  over 

^^^OuTkman  Fi  FMMiNd.  Could  you  indicate  the  amount  of  money 

that's  involved?  •    .u . 

Mr  Parks,  As  I  remember,  we  are  talking  about  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of.  lets  see.  what  was  it-we  have  a  total--l  thi:-k  ifs 
o  $WO,()(K).  somewhere  in  that  neighborhood,  is  the  total  amount  ot 
money  that  is  available  for  the  program. 

Cha'irmam  Fi.FMMiNo.  How  is  it  planned  to  u.sc  that?  Are  you  going 
to  allocate  ihat  to  the -what  is  it -20  institutions  that  are  involved? 

Mk  Parks.  I  think  it's  20  institutions.  What  will  happen  is  that  we 
are  going  to  try  to  meet  their  individual  needs  for  the  summer,  particu- 
larly for  this  transition  period.  ,  .  .  .  j 

CHAIRMAN  Fi.FMMiNO.  That  is  SO  tha.  the  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation can  be  of  help  to  the  school  system  during  the  transition 

period?  #>,  - 

Mr  Parks.  During  the  transitiSrt  period,  because,  you  see.  many  ot. 
the  institutions  that  have  been  chosen  to  work  with  and  have  agreed 
to  work  with  the  schools,  have  probably  never  been  involved  m  educa- 
tion before,  and  many  of  them  have  never  been  involved  in  educating 

•  youngsters  at  the  elemtntary  or  secondary  levels  where  most  of  them 
are  going  to  he.  So  in  that  sens^.  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  try  to  develop 
some  sort  of  support  services  for  the  institutions  as  they  plan^  For  in- 
stance I  feel  very  strongly-and  this  ifs  my  personal  feeling-l  feel  very 
strongly  that  a  part  of  the  youngsters'  time  ought  to  be  spent  in  the 

.  university  setting,  that  empty  classroon  spaces  within  the  universities 
ought  to  be  used  by  the  youngsters  because  this  might  be  the  most  im- 
portant experience  that  comt:  .<at  of  the  rapid  transition  we  have  to 
go  through  now  in  the  summer. 

There  will  be  a  lot  of  rough  edges  around  curriculum  and  support 
services  and  things  of  this  sort.  And  one  of  the  things  the  youngsters 
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van  gel  from  a  nu-  .ningfu!  experience  is  going  ir.to  the  institution  and 
being  able,  for  the  first  time  for  many  of  those  youngsters,  to  be 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  kids  who  are  goin^  to  college,  i  nd  tiiat  can 
act  as  kind  ot  an  ir.spiration  for  the  youngsters  to  see  another  way  out 
of  their  dilemma,  rather  than  the  kinds  of  thing  that  manV  of  the 
youngsters  have  seen  as  dead  ends  for  themselves.  That  piece  we  a.-e 
'^lanning. 

There's  giiing  to  be  a  lot  of  interaction  over  the  summer  between 
the  State  personnel  and  the  universities  and  colleges. 

Let  me  just  say  that  I  think  that  you  will  probably  hear  much 
testimony  irbout  this,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  on  my  par*  not 
to  at  loas.  share  with  you  an  important  piece  of  what  happened  last 
fall,  because  as  I  said.  I  was  very  deeply  involved  in  it  from  the 
beginning.  I  thinlv  one  of  the  most  exciting  things  that  happened  last 
full  in  the  whole  picture  was  how  well  the  black  community  reacted 
to  the  desegregation  order.  There  were  several  organizations  that  went 
on  the  streets.  There  were  people- f  had  some  36~at  that  point  I  was 
head  of  Model  Cities,  and  we  had  about  36  to  40  people  on  the  streets 
every  day  to  be  sure  no  rocks  were  thrown  at  any  bu.ses.  that  no  chil- 
d-en weru'  harassed,  and  that  it  went  as  smoothly  as  it  did  (was) 
b.-causc  an  awful  lot  of  pciipic  from  the  black  community  were  work- 
ing very  hard  to  see  that  it  went  well. 

Ihere  were  '2  or  }  nerve  centers-control  centers.  One  was  at 
f-reedoni  House  and  one  was  at  Model  Cities.  As  1  told  you.  we  at 
Model  Cities  had  staff  people  that  we  were  paying  to  work  the  streets, 
in  South  Boston  and  Hyde  Park  and  Roslindale.  particularly.  And  we 
were  able  to  know  when  things  were  going  wrong.  We  were  supportive 
to  the  >iningsteis  eoming  into  the  city.  I  spent  most  of  my  time  riding 
ariiund  with  the.deputv  superintendent  of  police.  Deputy  Superinten- 
dent Chase,  who  had  the  responsibility  for  seeing  that  that  went  well. 

Kven  when  we  had  trouble  with  the  in.stitutions  we  had  people  from 
our  community  who  could  go  into  the  vacuum,  and  unfortunately  that 
did  not  occur  in  other  sections  of  the  city,  and  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  whv  we  had  so  much  trouble  last  fall  was  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  enough  supportive  servibe  from  the  communities  which  were 
participating,  even  against  their  will,  if  you  plea.se,  in  the  desegregation 
issi.e 

And  I  think  I  would  like  to  just  stale  that,  because  that  is  an  impor- 
tant piece  With  some  more  community  participation  and  cooperation, 
we  tould  probably  get  over  this,  because  it  doesn't  make  sense-like, 
we  have  KO  policemen  inside  of  Hyde  Park  High  School  on  a  regular 
ha.-^.s.  and  we  have  XO  policemen  on  a  regular  basis  in  South  Boston 
■  High  School 

And  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  things  that  is  going  on  is  that 
•the  teachers  and  the  principals  are  no  lunger  handling  the  discipline 
of  the  .school  .  I  hose  two  schools  at  least.  They  are  depending,  by  and 
large,  on  the  police  department  to  handle  that,  and  that  has  been  an 
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"ongoing  ^problem,  because -policemen  when-they-go-into-a-fray^  are_  jn_ 
a  poiiltiun  where  they  must  make  arrests,  and  many  times  they 
sh<iuldn't~  let  me  stop  there.  I  just  wanted  to  share  that  with  you. 

Chairman  Fi.fmming.  Could  I  return  just  a  moment  to  the  Phase  11, 
and  the  relationship  to  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  Have  you, 
as  secretary  of  education,  met  with  the  representatives  of  the  20 
schools  as  yet? 

Mr.  Parks.  No,  I  haven't.  Commissioner  Anrig  has  met  with  them. 
We  discussed  it.  that  my  rtieeting  with  the  institutions  will  probably 
come  a  bit  later.  What  I  have  been  by  and  large  doing  is  working  with 
Commissioner  Anrig  to  see  that  the  resources  are  there  so  they  could 
produce  those  for  the  institutions,  so  that  the  institutions  will  have  the 
necessary  finani  »al  resources  and  other  kinds  of  backup  resources  tp 
do  the  job. 

Chairman  Fi.emmino.  If  it  becomes  clear  the  additional  resources 
are  needed  over  and  above  the  S900,000  to  which  you  referred,  is  the 
State  in  a  position  to  commit  some  additional  resources  in  order  to 
make  this  relationship  between  the  higher  education  institutions  and 
the  schools  as  effective  and  as  meaningful  as  possible? 
'  Mr.  Parks.  At  the  moment,  the  money— there  will  be  additional 
money  in  nt^'year's  budget  for  the  same  chapter,  chapter  636,  that 
the  moneys  coming  out  of.  We  will  be  funding  that  at  p."e«y  much 
the  ^imc~\evc\  as  it  has  been  this  year.  So  we  can  be  assured  of  the 
tac/that  the  same  amount  of  money  we  are  using  will  be  available  next 
yeaV  If  it  co.sts  any  additional  funds  that  will  require  some  special 
budget  request  to  the  legislature.  1  don't  foresee  that  that  will  be 
necessary,  but  it'  it  is,  that  is  what  we  would  iiave  to  do  and  how  well 
that  goes  is  up  to  anybody's  decision. 

Chairman  Fi.emmino.  Vice  Chairman  Horn? 

Commissioner  Horn.  Pursuing  the  matter  of  education  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  what  degree  has  your  office  or  the  superintendent  examined 
the  methods  by  which  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Massachusetts 
who  prepare  the  teachers,  the  counselors,  the  administrators  for  all  the 
schools,  including  the  Boston  schools,  sensitized  the  people  they 
prepare  to  the  problems  of  multiracial,  bilingual,  multicultural  commu- 
nities so  that  in  the  long  term,  we  can  solve  some  of  these  problems? 
This  isn't  just  to  aid  students  next  year  during  the  summer.  But  how 
assured  are  you  that  the  universities  and  colleges  are  educating  your 
manpower— personpower,  if  you  will— to  do  this  job? 

Mr  Parks.  Around  this  issue-in  fact,  today  I  am  meeting  with  eiII 
the  presidents  of  the  community  colleges.  Tomorrow  afternoon  1  will 
he  meeting  with  all  the  presidents  of  the  State  colleges.  We  have  been 
meeting  like  this  over  the  last  couple  of  months,  the  6  months  that  I 
have  come  into  office -I  have  been  here  only  6  months— talking  about 
what  has  to  happen  in  te.  ms  of  attitudinal  changes  among  the  people 
coming  out  of  institutions  as  teachers. 
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Number  two,  but  more  substantial,  we  have,  with  the  Governor's 
support,  instructed  each  one  of  the'  colleges  and  universities, /or  in- 
— sraT)ce7-that-they-wtttt}d-4>ave-4o~get-20-perceat  o^^^ 
V  their  teaching  staff  as  well  as  their  administrative  staff— must  be 
minorities,  because  we  feel  that  we  must  start  along  the  way  is  to  begin 
to  bring  people  onto  the  campus  who  have  an  interchange  with  the 
people  to  begin  to  discuss  how  we  get  at  this  issue  of  attitudinal 
change  on  the  part  of  the  people  in  the  structure. 

No  question  about  it,  we  are  very  sensitive  about  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  pmblems  that  we  face  in  public  schools  is  the  way  people  were 
trained  who  came  to  those  schools  and  the  kind  of  things  they  have 
been  infused  with  mentally  as  they  come  to  work  with  the  youngsters.^ 

That  is  why  I  have  said  many  times  that  I  have  been  opposed  to 
maintaining  an  all-black  school  with  a  white  teaching  staff,  for  in- 
stance, because  I  felt  that  was  detrimental  to  the  youngsters,  because 
many  times  the  ability  to  sort  out  people  who  are  going  to  be  less 
destructive  is  very  difficult. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  I  have  as  one  of  my  objectives 
^is  going  to  try  to  hi've  a  change  in  the  mindset  of  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  coming  to  classrooms  as  teachers.  We  are  beginning  to 
work  on  that  now. 

CoMMi.ssioNKR  HoRN.  I  as.sume  your  discussion  with  the  State  col- 
leges and  universities,  you  would  also  be  discussing  with  the  private 
schools  who  have  a  role  in  preparing  teachers. 

Mr.  Parks.  We  are  also  working— we  are  putting  together  a  new 
commission  that  will  probably  be  ready  to  go  the  middle  of  next 
month,  where  we  will  have  meetings  of  publics  and  privates.  Every 
month  I  meet  with  the  public  presidents  and  I  meet  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  private  presidents.  Once  every  2  months  we  meet  with 
a  combination  of  the  two.  Now  we  are  going  to  set  up  this  commission 
of  public  and  private  (university  and  college]  presidents  under  our 
1202  commission  that  will  be  an  ongoing  place  where  we  will  deal  with 
these  issues  that  Tm  talking  about. 

-•-J  think  wc>e  going  to  have  the  structure  put  in  place  in  another  cou- 
ple of  months,  and  I  think  you  can  begin  to  realize  and  appreciate  that 
we  will  have  changes  over  the  next  year  or  so. 

Cdmmissionfr  Horn.  I  was  impressed  with  some  of  your  comments 
as  to  the  financial  aid,  the  forward  look  in  planning  dealing  with  Phase 
II  that  you  mentioned,  but  you  are  in  a  unique  position  to  advise  this 
Commission  not  simply  about  what  happened  in  Boston— since  one  of 
the  purposes  of  the  Commission  to  come  to  Boston  is  to  try  and  gain 
fro?n  that  experience  to  apply  to  other  areas  of  the  United  States.  You 
were  involved  in  local  government  during  Phase  I.  You  are  now  with 
the  State  government  in  Phase  II.  1  would  like  to  ask  you  several 
questions  related  to  that  Besides  the  problems  of  the  low  profile  that 
you  mentioned  earlier,  the  problem  of  tlnance,  perhaps  State  support 
for  excessive  local  costs  that  desegregation  brings,  what  are  some  of 
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yti.ur  conclusions  as  u  result  of  Phase  I  that  Boston  or  any  other  cor,.- 
munity  might  benefit  from  as  they  go  through  this  process? 

Mk.  Pakks.  It  seems  to  me  there  were  attempts  to  hire  local  groups 
of  people  as  corridor  monitors  to  the  school  buildings,  people  from  the 
communities  hired  for  that  and  people  hired  as  bus  monitors.  One  of 
"the "unfortunate-lhings-ihaL  happened  that  neither  one  of  these  groups 
of  people  were  well  trained.  They  didn't  (ju?  know  what  their  job 
was  For  instance,  one  day  there  was  an  altercation  on  the  back  of  one 
of  the  buses  that  was  at  a- certain  location.  I  went  aboard  the  bus 
because  the  bus  monitor  left  the  bus.  running  in  fear  because  two 
youngsters  were  fighting  on  the  bus.  a  black  youngster  and  a  white 
youngster,  and  I  ended  up  wading  into  the  middle  of  the  fray  to  break 

liut  the  bus  monitor  was  there  to  maintain  some  order.  But  they 
-were  not  trained.  Ihey  were  not  conjfortable  about  the  role  and  I 
think  it  is  important  that  people  going  to  work  with  youngsters  and 
work  to  try  to  control  the  situations,  that  they  ought  to  be  better 
trained  in  the  first  place  before  they  are  put  into  the  fray  because  then 
they  don't  know  what  they  are  doing. 

Number  two  is.  I  think,  that  it  was  important  for  the  faculty  ot  the 
schools,  the  teachers  and  the  principals,  should  have  gotten  better 
training  before  the  school  opened.  There  should  have  been  some  at- 
tempt in  those  schools  where  it  seems  to  me  that  in  some  of  the 
schools  where  there  was  going  to  be  the  integration  process  occurring, 
that  there  ought  to  be  some  selection  of  faculty  who  would  be  more 
receptive  to  the  kinds  of  situaticms  that  were  going  to  be  recurring  m 
those  schools.  I  think  that  was  important. 

1  think  the  other  thing  that  one  has  to  do  is  that  we  looked  around 
and  suddenlv  realized  that  there  weren't  many  black  teachers.  As  it 
was  another  serious  factor,  we  didn't  have  many  black  policemen. 
Given  the  fact  that  wc  didn't  have  those  people,  when  the  youngsters 
began  to  say  that  "we  don't  feel  comfortable  un'ess  we  see  some  of 
ours  there."  we  didn't  have  "some  of  ours"  there  to  put  in  because 
there  weren't  enough  to  go  around. 

So  there  is  a  need  for-the  judge  was  absolutely  right  when  he 
"  began  to  mandate  there  be  more  teaching  people  and  certainly  more 
administrators  who  were  minorities,  because  that  to  me  is  key. 

The  other  piece  is  it  seems  to  me  that- 1  would  suggest  that  we 
knew  where  the  areas  wtre  where  there  would  be  problems.  I  think 
that  there  should  have  been  more  concentration  on  the  streets. 
Number  two  is-of  people  on  the  streets  to  try  to  control  that. 

The  second  piece  o\  this  is  the  relationship  of  what  happened  with, 
the' Federal  authorities.  We"' had  iv  r'^-'t^^'riil  court-mandated  desegrega- 
tion order.  Pec^ple  were  violating  that  order.  People  were  congregating 
in  front  of  schools,  people  were  obstructive  to  buses.  They  were  trying 
to  create  a  whole  climate  of  fear  so  that  black  youngsters  wouldn't  be 
sent  by  their  parents  to  these  various  schools.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
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(MIC  of  the  things  wv  could  have  had  was  a  more  high  visihiHly  on  the 
part  of  Federal  authorities     come  into  the  brcach^ 

For  instance,  you  know  it's  one  thing  to  have  a  policeman  arrest 
someone  and  take  him  into  a  district  court  in  an  area.  It's  another 
thing  to  have  the  FBI  pick  him  up  an:d  move  him  out.  It's  one  of  those 
things,  somebody  said  when  the  FBI  arrests  you,  you  disappear  forever. 
They  look  at  the  movies  and  they  see  — that's  a  different  thing  than 
your  friend,  Joe,  who  arrests  you  and  tuke>  you  to  court  where  you 
have  another  friend  ,  on  the  bench  who  says,  ~^'4--understand  the 
problems  those  people  are  having  and  I  have  to  be  more  lenient  - 

What  we  needed  at  the  very  beginning  was  a  show  of  authority.  I 
think  that's  important  to  look  at  where  you  know  youVe  going  to  have 
intense  friction,  an  initial  show  of  authority  that  lets  people  know  they 
have  to  pay  a  price  for  being  disrupted,  and  that  wasn't  done, 

CoMMissio.MK  Horn.  One  last  question.  Based  on  your  experience 
at  the  grass  roots  last  year,  what  would  you  include  about  the  role  of 
the  media,  both  local  and  national,  as  the  problems  of  desegregation 
evolved? 

Mr.  Parks.  You  know  1  keep  worrying  about— one  talks  about  the 
first  amenilmcni  and  all  these  kinds  of  things,  and  you  start  saying 
what  is  the  role  that  the  press  can  reasonably  play.  I  remember  when 
we  showed  up  at  (iirls'*  High  School  the  first  day.  I  couldn't  get  into 
the  building  for  the  press.  The  kids  knew  the  press  was  there.  And 
some  of  the  kids  acted  o^it  (or  the  press. 

Now.  the  press,  it  seems  to  me.  you  have  to  cover  it.  It  was  impor- 
tant that  the  isssue  got  covered.  By  and  large  we  had  worked  out  with 
the  city,  at  least,  a  relati<uiship  with  the  press  so  that  everybody  knew 
what  we  were  ab*uil  and  the  press  was  very  cooperative.  And  I  have 
to  applaud  the  press,  the  Boston  press.  Fven  hulking  at  their  coverage, 
the  coverage  they  had  was  a  very  honest  and  balanced  kind  of 
coverage. 

Unfortunately,  some  of  the  national  press  coming  in,  when  they  did 
things  that  showed  Boston  nationally,  many  times  they  weren't  scru- 
tinizing as  carefully  as  the  local  press  and  maybe  that  was  because  of 
the  fact  that  inir  relationship  with  the  local  press  had  started  early  last 
summer  and  we  have  the  pressroom  set  up.  Ihere  was  a  way  to  check 
on  the  stories  so  that  stories  that  weren't  properly  approved  or 
couched  in  the  right  terms  wouldn't  go  out  for  public  consumption. 

Obviously,  if  you  saw  screaming  people  and  show  policemen  beating 
people  over  the  head,  yi^u  escalate  some  other  kinds  of  things.  Those 
things  havjc  to  be  handled  carefully,  l^he  best  thing  to  do  is  for  the  city 
to  work  (Hit  its  relationship.  Hove  we  handle  the  national  press,  I  don't 
know,  but  with  our  local  press  we  were  very  successful  in  working  out 
a  relatiimship  between  the  mayors  office  and  the  press  and  the  black 
conmiunity.  io  we  had  a  presis  .>ricfing  on  all  of  those,  and  the  press 
got  the  infi^rmalion  they  needed  and- felt  they  wanted  to  have,  but  got 
it  in  a  way  that  made  us  all  nuue  respimsible. 

CoMMi.ssioNFR  H  )KN.  (hank  you  very  much. 
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Chairman  Fi.tMMiNd.  Comn^issi"n«r  Rankjn. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  I  wonder  if  you  could  summarize  your  previ- 
'  -o'tfs  testimony^  You  said  that  last  year  the  failure  was  due  to  a  failure 
:  *    .to  anticipate/()ossible  difficulties? 

.     Mi.  'Par/s.  We  anticipated  the  difficulties  and  made  a  conscious 
decision  to  low  profile  with  our  police  authorities.   -  . 
"     '      c:ommissionf.r  Rankin.  Now  you  are  trying  to  overcome  that  and 
"     trying  to  anticipate  possible  difficulties  at  the  present  time.  It  is  beyond 
the  planning.  Can  you  telPus  anything,  that  you  are  domg.  that  the 
State  is  doirtfc,  l^iat  might  help?  .      v,  u 

Mr.  Parks?-.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  we  are  domg:  Numher  one. 
.  we  Jtnow  thau'we  have  about  300  Stale  policejnen  that  possibly  could 
•  •  ^be  available  f^r  iVuty.  Possibly  100  MDC  piiliceme'n  with  a  possibility 
of  about  2.000  Natioiwl  fJuardsmen  w^io  are  trained  to  go  on  the 
^  streets,  these  force*  in  support  of  the  Dostoti  Police  Department. 

If  we  get  past  those  numbers  it  will  probably  have  fo  have— jf  things 
got  So  bad  that  we  got  past  those  numbers  whicK^I  am.  saying 
^  are— don't  hold  me~to  the  exact  number,  obviously,  but  sort  of  as  pro- 
Ejections  and  targets-if  we  , get  pasljther*;,  we  will  ♦'need  .Federal  sup- 

port  .  u  . 

•  The  question  is  how  Federal  support  can  cume,  at  what  point  are 

»    we  able  to  depend  on  it.  and  what  is  the  process  by  which  we  do, 
"  .because  last  year  we  ran  into  all  kinds, oi'  difficulties  trying'to  get  to 
•  the  point  where  we'  could  see  our  way  clear  to  call  on  Federal  troops 
if  we  needed  them. 

CoMMi.ssioNFR  Rankin.  Up  to  now  you  have  not  had  the  Federal 
support  you  would  like  to  have? 

Mr.  Parks.  I  don't  think  we  have.  One  of  the  things  we  have  begun 
to  io.  we  have  begun  to  talk  to  the  U.S.  attorney's  office  and  the  com- 
munity affairs  people  from  the  Justice  Department.  They  are  now 
-  ■  working  to  try  to  get  people  from  the  White  House  and  from  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  office  to  come  to  our  meetings  now  that  we  will  be  having 
every  2  weeks  to  sit  with  us  in  the  public  safety  planning.  Now.  if  they 
come.  I  think  that  they  will  begin  to  hea'r  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
and  be  able  to  be  supportive  of  us. 

Commissioner   Rankin.  Another  question.  What  percentage  of 
Boston  school  problems  have  been  due  to  fmancial  difficulties,  would 


you  say'' 


Mr.  Parks.  I  don't  know  as  we  can  say  any  9f  was  due  to  financial 
difficulties. 

Commissioner  RAt..xiN.  I  thought  you  mentioned  that. 

MR:"Parks.  No.  what  1  said  was  that  there  was  no  way  to  pay  the 
police.  In  other  words,  if  you  are  saying.  "Did  the  lack  of  finances 
cau.se  sor.ething  to  happen  in  the  desegregation  thing  that  caused  the 
escalation?"  I  wo;ild  say,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

I  would  say,  however,  though,  that  Boston  paid  its  police,  it  paid 
whatever,  other  service  it  had.  We -arc  reimbursing.  There's  about  $7 
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million  thai  cairt  he  rcinihurscd  now  that  Boston  has,  and  obviously 
Boston  is  pa>iug  quite  a  price  tor.  >ou  know,  for  trying  to— for  sup- 
port. J 

And  what  vseVe  suggesting  is  that  we  need  to  bring  tuore  Federal 
funds  and  more  Stale  funds,  if  we  possibly  v:an,  to  boar.  'I'he  Slate  is 
in  \er>  serious  trouble  eeonomieally,  so  it  can^l  be  looked  at.  st)  we 
will  have  ti)  U)ok  to  ihe  t'.  S.  (JoNernment  again. 

(\)MMissioMk  Ra>kin.  Well,  you  said  you  arc  looking  toward  the 
possibility-  of  special  legislation  as  far  as  the  State  can  tell.  Have  you 
put  them  in  the  bands  of  the  attorney  general  for  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  can  be  done'* 

Mk.  Fakks.  We  can  put  special  legislation  in  to  pay  overtime  for  the 
Boston  pi)lice.  I^hat  is  consiitutional.  What  we  cannot  do,  as  1  said, 
wa.^  transfer  nu)ne>  frv)m  the  highway  fund  to  pay  the  cost  for  police 
overlihie 

(/oMMissioM  R  Rankin.  Di)  you  have  any  idea  you>*an  gel  away  with 
that,  have  money  from  the  highway  fund  transferred  — 
Mk.  l^xRKs.  I  said  we  can't  do  thai.  Thai  is  not  possible, 
CoM.MissiosrR 'R.\NKiN.  I  didn't  think  so  either. 

Mr  Parks  Mhat  is  what  we  were  hoping  to  do  at  one  point,  but 
foutid  It  was  not  possible,  it  would  lake  special  legislation,  and  actually 
thai  IS  left  up  to  the  legislature  in  the^vMid  who  has  said  they  are  not 
intercstcil  in  passing  such  legislation  if  it  ranie  before  them. 

(*()MMisM()Nj  R  RxNKJN.  I  hank  you,  Mr.  Parks. 

Chmrmw  Im  i  M.MiNu.  C\)nimi.s,sioner  Freeman? 

C  oM.MissioM  k  l-RM  MAN.  Mr.  Parks,  I  am  recalling  that  you  ap- 
peared before  this  Commission  almost  years  ago,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  CtmimissiiMiers  who  parliciptited  in  that  hearing.  As  1  lisjen  to  you, 
I  got  the  ifupression  that  not  much  has  changed. 

I'm  concerned 'ifiboul  something  that  1  will  call  'MntVastrueturc,'*  the 
mdividual  iitliludes  and  the  climate  that  prevails,  because  we've  talked 
about  300  police  and  million  for  police  and  the  need  for  $7  million, 
and  I  am  etmcern^d  as  to  what  is  being  done  to  change  the  climate 
that  requires  polic\S<i  the  school.  Will  you  indicate  the  resources  that 
could  be  available,  eilher  thnuigh  the  eilv  or  from  the  Slate  to  help 
the  citv 

Mr  Parks  Well,  number  one 
('oMM!ss!()\f  R  TRjhMw    -in  this  regard? 

M^  Parks  Well,  number  one»  Commissioner  Freeman,  one  of  the 
problo^ns  is  •  well,  the  judge  put  in  place  the  community  advisory  com- 
nntteey  He  has  put  in  place  the  cit>wide  advisory  committee.  At  the 
momenl.  ihes  ar^  the  bodies,  the  only  bodies  that  1  know,  that  can 
plav  a  role  in  dealing  with  what  happens  at  the  communils  level.  And 
I  think  that  is  rather  untortunitle.  ImiI  ihalN  the  fact. 

Nim.  tnnn  the  standpoint  lU'  the  (losernor  and  myself  1  think  one 
of  the  things  that  is  going  nn  is  that  at  least  siuue  of  us  are  beginning 
mnv  to  sav  that  it  is  a  must  B',*fore  there  were  people  saying,  *M  don't 
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really  agree  c,r  fed  that  there  ought  to  be  forced  busing,  but  you 

'T."L'ro1';a'el-nt*gave-..and  always  people  were  saying,  you  ' 
know  V     h    e  tt      h,^,.H,  this  right  to  appeal,  For  the  first  t.mc 
ther^ire  niblic  officials  now  saying.  "Hey.  it's  going  to  have  to  o..ur^ 
?h  V  d  e'  '  mandated  it."  That  the  process  by  which  one  goes  abou 
chanUs  a  judge-s  orders,  is  throngh  the. court  system^and 
k  1  hat^^^  going  into  the  streets  and  being  obstructive  ,s  not 

•g    g  to  cause  a  ch.mge  in  the  direction  that  the  judge  has  aken, 

Now  some  of  us  arc  saying  that  constantly,  publicly,  for  the  t  rst 
tinu:  since   anuarv  that  has  been  said,  and  I  think  that  has  been  h  lp^ 

Hut  fron,  the  sUnulpoint  of  people  -^o  have  been  workn  g  d  ee 
inside  the  school  building.  1  don't  think  that  s  happened  One  ot  the 
r       n         hat  is  tha.  the  local  school  authorities,  local  school  boards 
at  least,  have  been  in  opposition  and  have  been      stated  oppos.t.on 
to  anv  kind  of  support  of  the  desegregation  plan.  ^    ■  ■  , 

s  \lu  being  Z  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  school  authorities  to 
work  w  h  the  teachers,  work  with  the  parents,  work  with  other  people 
U  try  to  overcome  some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  occurred,  and 
that  probably  will  occur.  So  we  have  an  intransigent  school  committee 
that  is  not  being  supportive,  and  everybody  is  trying  to  work  around 
th  it  htulv  and  that  is  very  difficult  to  cUv 
CoMMisMON^    FH.  KMAN.  Do  thcsc  individuals  subscribe  to  the  con- 

■""i:;:^'iKKLTCe1;eard  of  about  two  .school  comnutteemen  who 
have  espoused  that  theory,  but  none  ot  the  rest. 

CoMNmsicNKH  FRH  MAN.  Would  you  givc  an  f  ' 

some  of  tKe  citizens  in  this  community  would  describe  or  whether  they 

would  believe  in  equal  opportunity  '  ,      .u,.  n..nnU'  in 

MR  Parks  You  know.  1  think  if  you  talk  to  mo.st  ot  the  people  ii 

Boston  they'd  probably  tell  you  they  believe  in  equal  "PP"""  un  t>  I 
hinro'  c  of  the  things,  one  of  the  things  that,  and  it  certainly  takes 
.  "gtr  tha,;  we  have  here  to  go  into  the  sociology  of  the  J^oston  com- 

munitv  but  one  of  the  things  that  happened  m  Boston  that  I  think  i 

Sv^nt  than  a  lot  of  the  places,  is  that  Boston  ha.s  had  such  severe 

;"one^ot'S^"s  little  enclaves  are.  in  fact,  ethnic  enclaves,  and 
cc^  on  a.  1  that  somehow  or  another  it  has  sole  authority  over  its 
m  ivi  u  d  enclave,  and  that  people  can  enter  or  leave  their  enclave 
on  as  hey  so  desire  it.  And  therefore,  the  institutions  in  their  par- 
t  cula  enclave  are  owned  by  the  people  in  that  enclave^  And  tha 
somellow  or  another,  any  intrusion  into  that  enclave  must  be  at  the 
permission  of  the  people  in  that  enclave,  ,h  ,f\what 

That's  been  the  thesis  of  Boston,  and  unfortunatel>  that  s  what 
-  tricked  Boston  to  make  it  so  vicious.  ,u     < . 

,     rhaven't  .seen  anything  that  lessens  the  hostility  -or  --"s  the  k- 
mand-  to  maintain  the  strict  confines  of  the  enclaves.  I  haven  t  seen 
^  anything  lessen  . that. 
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I  think  that  o„c  c,t  ihc  problems  wc  will  probably  run  into  in  the 
.  onco  people  bcg.n  to  he  nwinuatcd  to  move  oul  of  those,  people 
toe   that  by  the  movement  out  of  those,  and  somehow  in  another 
sotting  ,.s  gomn  t-.  cause  the  destruction  of  that  enelave  anJ  there  orj 
the>  w.ll  not  he  .hie  to  n.ainta.n  a  kind  of  qualitv  of  life  whieh  hJv 

awf.Il  I'l"  ("ommissioner  Freeman.  I  don't  see  an 

avvtul  lot  go.ng  on  that  .s  making  inroads  into  that  kind  of  attitude 
(.c.MNi.ss.oNFK   Fkm  man,   Well,   in   these  communities   that '  you 

•  be  upper  socioeconomic  level,  is  it  possible  that  some  of  these  neo- 
c  arc  he-ng    that  so.nc  of  thcr  attitudes  are  being  perpetuated  whl' 
the   exis.  o„  something  less  than  is  necessary  or  approprLe ' 

with  it  bo?i  I  '^'^  something  to  do 

^rt^n.  ;        .      '  '""^'^  i"'--'""^  as  I  do  on  their 

.  othmcty  in  this  particular  instance,  that  people  regardless  ,f  he  in 
.  co„,e.  as  h,ng  as  they  li^e  in  that  kind  ..t^.,lnunity     r  live  rth-^i 

— :e;;';;;e:^ncr' a,cir  u::ni;;  r 

.      ^^^^r''''--^  '  '^'"'^^^  '-^  another  attitude  of  bigotry  and  ru- 

uh^/,\. ^  ?•      "   "  '  ''i»'»'^-"lt  to  deal  with  th  in 

^^^^^^^^^ 

But  we  do  here  -  and  the  ^^.,y  the>  dese.ibe  it.  bv  and  large  if  vou 
talk  to  most  ol  t  e  people,  ,s  that.    I  h.s  is  our  neighborho  d  W  ike 
nur  neighborhood,       want  it  to  stay  this  way.  You  like  y.  u  nHghbor 
hood,  vou  vsant  it  to  stay  that  .ay,  You  stay  in  yours  and  we  stay  in 

■     ui!h"ol'^'.H'""'i  P''"f''^'  """''^  interchange  socially 

rd   K  t  ; t  di  -  ;  "  r  P^-'-'cal  kind  of 

«orld.  but  .tMll  ends  up  the  same  place,  obviously,  becau.se  we  saw 

You  know,  one  of  the  interesting  things  about  busing,  people  said 
they  were  opposed  to  busing,  and  that  they  were  opposed  to  forSd 
bu.M„g  h,  some  cities  where  they  were  oppo.sed  to  forced  busing  tSere 
uc  c  buses  that  were  destroyed  You  could  take  buses  into  any  of 
Uie.e  communities  unescorted,  if  they  were  empty.  The  <mlv  time  vou 
had  to  pu  an  escort  on  the  buses  was  when  the  youngsters  J.Ton  it 
So  J  .ould  suggest  that  the  i.ssue  was  not  busing,  but  Iho  wis  in  the 

foMMissio.NfK  Fkikman  Thank  vou. 
Cmairma.s  Fi..i  M.MiNc;.  C  ommissioner  Salt/man. 
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Commissioner  Saiizman.  Mr.  Parks,  were  there  aspects  tif  the 
desegregation  efturt  in  Phase  I  that  couki  be  evaluated  ai,  positive  and 
successful'.^ 

Mk.  Pakks.  You  know,  the  only  thing— let  me  just  say,  there  are 
several  areas  that  can  be.  Because  what  we  hear,  by  and  large,  are  at 
least  two  ;.igh  schools  and  sometimes  three,  as  an  example  of  whac 
happened  in  Boston.  I  think  the  thing  to  do  that  is  positive  —  there  are 
some  positive  aspects. 

It  is  interesting.  You  go  to  a  school  like  the  Martin  Luther  King 
Middle  Schod.  thai  now  used  to  be  a  predominantly  or  99  percent 
black,  which  is  not  a  predominantly  white  school,  where  white  young- 
■    sters  are  being  bused  in  every  day.  who  come  to  school  every  day. 

And  for  the  first  time,  for  insiance  ^lel  me  tell  you  some  of  the* 
things  that  happened.  For  the  first  time  the  principal  says  they  have 
been  talking  about  painting  and  fixing  up  the  building.  Once  the  white 
youngsters  started  to  come,  the  building  immediately  got  fixed  up,  you 
know,  painted,  the  floors  were  polished.  I  couldn't  believe  it  when  1 
went  inside  the  building.  She's  gotten  new  textbooks  for  the  first  time 
in  years,  and  all  the  new  supplies  have  come  in. 

I've  talked  to  a  science  teacher  in  another  one  of  the  schools  in  the 
black  community  that  was  being  integrated.  He  said  they've  been  try- 
ing to  get  a  microscope  for  their  science  course  for  about  10  years. 
Now  they've  got  25  microscopes  for  the  first  time. 

I  talked  to  some  parents  that  were  standing  down  at  the  Bayside 
Mall,  and  asked  them.  ''Why  do  you  send  your  children  into  South 
Boston  High  School  e\ery  day'^"  They  said.  ''Vov  the  first  time  my  chil- 
dren have  homework,  and  the  first  time  my  kid  came  home  with  new 
textbooks.  We've  never  seen  that  before."  So  there  are  things  going 
on  such  as  this,  that  are  going  on  every  day. 

I  would  suggest  to  >ou  that  the  majority  of  the  youngsters  who  are 
being  integrated  under  Phase  I  are  having  a  successful  experience.  It 
is  just  in  two  or  three  cases  that  get  publicized  where  we're  having 
problems.  And  I  think  that  has  to  be  kept  in  mind. 

CoMMissioNFR  Salt/man.  In  effect,  you  are  saying  that  the  quality, 
of  education  in  many  cases  was  advanced  by  the  desegregation  effort. 

Mr  Parks.  That's  what  I'm  saying. 

Commissioner  Sai.t/man.  Thank  you.  One  further  question;  You've 
indicated- that  the  black  community,  by  and  large,  was  essentially 
cooperative  with  the  desegregation  order.- 

Mr  Parks  Ves. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  And  our  earlier  investigation  tends  to 
confirm  that  However,  we've  also  noted  that  there  were  more  black 
students  arrested  and  more  black  students  suspended  than  whites.  How 
would  you  account  for  this? 

Mr  Parks  Well,  there  are  several  things  going  on.  If  you  think 
about  — number  one,  let^s  take  South  Boston  High  School,  for  instance. 
One  of  the  problems  in  South  Boston  was  ih^l  when  there  was  a  fray 
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inside  the  schools,  the  white  youngsters  would  leave  and  hit  the  streets. 
They  could  go  out  the  door  and  go  outside. 

The  black  youngsters  knew  that  they  couldn't  do  that,  because  if 
they  went  out  onto  the  street,  they  may  well  'be  assaulted  by  the  peo- 
ple outside.  So  it  was  the  kind  of  situation  where  they  had  to  hold  the 
ground,  so  to  speak,  because^-and  wc  talked  to  the  youngsters  going 
in  and  tried  to  dissuade  them  many  times,  but  thty  went  and  they  kept 
their  numbers  up  so  that  they  could  be  mutually  protective  of  one 
another. 

Then  1*11  tell  you  another  thing,  because  one  of  the  things  we  picked 
up  through  our  people  who  work  the  streets,  and  they  told  us  that  the 
kids  were  bting  had.  They  said  many  of  the  white  youngsters  were 
being  trained  to  move  the  black  community  kids.  They  were  trained 
what  to  say  to  the  bfack  kids  to  cause  the  black  kids  to  retaliate. 

So  they  would  come  down  the  hall  and  say  things.  I  have  had  ihe 
experience,  myself,  of  walking  to  a  school  and  walking  past  some  kids 
who  were  looking  straight  ahead  and  call  me  a  dirty  nigger,  and  never 
changed  their  expression.  My  people  told  us  that  those  kids  were  being 
trained  to  do  that,  because  they  knew  that  black  youngsters  would 
react  to  certain  kinds  of  phrases,  so  they  were  doing  that. 

The  black  kid.  if  he  hit  first,  therefore  he  was  in  trouble.  And  that 
was  going  on,  in  a  lot  of  cases  we  had  people,  in  the  streets  who  gave 
us  the  information  and  we  knew  when  it  was  going  to  happen;  so  much 
so,  that  I  could  be  at  a  school  prior  to  the  breaking-up  because  I  knew 
it  was  going  to  break  up  that  day. 

Commissioner  SAtrzMAN.  But  you  wouldn't  allege  any  police  par- 
tiality in  this? 

Mr  Parks  I  don't  know,  and  I  can't  say.  I  think  to  say  that  would 
be  to  go  beyond  that  that  I  have  really  observed.  I  just  have  never  ob- 
served it.  Tve  heard  many  people  report  to  me  that  they  thought  the 
police  were  in  one  person's  corner  as  opposed  to  another  because  of 
the  number  of  arrests. 

I  tend  to  feel  that  what  I  have  talked  about  is  probably  more  signifi- 
cant than  what  the  police,  did.  However,  we  have  knovvn  .historically 
that  we've  had  problems  with  police  from  various  areas.  We  know 
that,  because  police  are  a  product  of  their  communities.  So  it  would 
not  be  beyond  possibility  such  would  happen,  but  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  is  that  f  didn't  observe  that  personally. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  One  final  question:  What  leadership 
groups  in  the  State,  of  a  voluntary  nature,  can  be  mobilized  to  advance 
the  course  .of  desegregation  in  Phase  H? 

Mr.  Parks  My  feeling  is  tf.at  if  we  talk  about  organizations  from 
outside  the  city  of  Boston,  it's  going  to  be  very  difficult,  because 
there's  another  kind  of  social  clash  that  g6es  on  in  Boston:  those  peo- 
ple who  have  left  the  city,  and  those  people  who  stay. 

And  the  people  who  left  were  of  one  background  and  persuasion, 
and  those  who  stayed  were  of  another.  There  has  been  a  historical 
clash  between  those  groups  of  people. 
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Si)  bringing  oigani/alioiiJi  i'riMu  outside'  yi>u  knovv —private  orgaiii/a- 
lions  or  i^lhcr  kinds  of  coninmnity  ' organizations,  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Stale  oftlcially,  I  think  it  would  he  very  diftlcult. 

What  has  to  happen  is  that  those  organi/alions  within  the  city— and 
there  are  many  organizations  within  the  cil>.  the  city  wide  coalition,  the 
(•reedoni  House  groups  of  folks  -'here  are  just  numerous  organizations 
that  are  \uirking  ver>  hard  right  now  to  try  to  make  the  fall  as  smooth 
as  possible.  Those  are  the  people  >ou  have  to  depend  on  as  well  as 
the  pet>p1e  the  judge  havS  put  in  place. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

(  DMMlssioNiR  Ki  I/.  Thank  you,  Mr,  t'hairnian. 

To  what  extent  have  these  busing  difficulties  involved  the  Puerto 
Rieans.  the  Cubans,  and  other  minority  children  of  this  aiea 

Mh  Parks  Well.  1  think  the  thing  that  most  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
community  well,  let\  say  lhal  all  i>f  Iheni  got  caught  up  in  it.  because 
thAroccss  of  nuuing  around  got  all  the  youngsters  in  the  city  in- 
ViuTeil. 

'Ihe  thing  that  most  of  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  however,  has 
been  sa>ing  to  us.  is  they  were,  and  tiglufully  so,  worried  about  their 
bilingual  education  and  how  that  is  going  to  be  continued,  and  how, 
as  they  move  to  these  different  school  buildings,  is  that  going  to  follow 
them 

I  guess  that's  the  same  question  as  came  in  with  Title  I,  only  the 
litle  1  question  is  prohabK  much  more  severe,  because  right  now,  as 
>ou  know.  \^c  can't  take  litle  1  funds  and  follow  the  youngster  if 
there's  a  ciuirl  order,  descgrdgatawi  order. 

And  that  is-  and  1  think  that's  also  tragic.  I  think  ve  in  the  State 
are  able  to  transler  the  bilingual  funds  much  easier  than  the  (io\ern- 
ment  can  transfer  the  desegregation  funds  or  nvaney  under  I  itle  I  Un 
kids  who  base  been  deprived  cducalionalK . 

And  I  think  that  if  we  look  at  both  of  those  together^  because  some 
of  the  mone\  that  ought  to  be  used  for  the  SpaniJih  speaking  and  other 
kids  IS  also  litle  1  funds  If  they  move-  ai.d  they  sorely  need  this 
monc\  if  the\  nunc,  one  of  the  things  that  they  should  be  able  to 
do  IS  have  the  mo!ic\  folU>w  them. 

l.et  me  jUst  suggest  to  \ou  that  that's  an  HEW  problem.  That\s  an 
adminisirati\e  problem  at  Hl-W\  not  a  legal  one.  HHW  is  going  to  have 
to  change  iiui  if  we  are  going  ti>  be  able  to  give  the  supportive  ser- 
vices to  the  >oungstcrs  who  move,  because  the  kid  moves  voluntarily, 
the  monev  can  folUiw  hini  If  he  nu>ves  by  a  court  order,  the  money 
can't  fol^u^  him  And  1  think  that\s  a  disgrace. 

Commission!  R  Ri  i/  With  respect  to  this  bilingualism.  from  the 
siandpiMnt  of  higher  education  institutions  and  college  coi»peration 
that  youAc  been  discusang,  has  Ni)ur  committee  been  probing  the  sen- 
sitizing of  teachers  ti>  the  special  curni^tilum  problems  facing  this  par- 
ticular minorilv  wiihui  Boston  ' 
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Mr  Parks  Ycs»  wc  h;ivc.  and  we've  been  wi>rking  very  closely  with 
representatives  of  the  Spanish  speaking  eomniunity,  parlieularly,  to  do 
this  I  ^uess  now  we  are  setting  up,  again,  sort  of  an  ethnic  council 
at  the  State  level  that  will  be  working  with  the  institutions  to  at  least 
tr>  to  bring  at)out  a  sensitivity  training  for  them  in  terms  of  the  kids. 

One  of  the  things.  I  think,  that  I  have  a  bias,  and  I  guess  my  bias 
^is  that  when  you  start  to  talk  about  training  youngsters  that  cultural 
courses  and  sivcalled  '*human  relations''  courses  are  of  very  little 
value,  that  what  has  to  happen  has  to  happen  as  a  total  fabric  of  the 
education  syslenr  And  if  it  is  not  a  total-  part  of  the  total  fabric  of 
the  eilucational  system,  it  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  failure  is  very  dangerous,  because  when  people  pour  money  into 
those  programs  and  they  are  not  successful,  then  they  blame  the  victim 
again  for  !U)t  being  able  to  absorb  what  they  are  giving  him. 

And  the  thing  we  ha\e  to  conslantly  watch  is  to  set  up  the  institu- 
tion so  that  it  can  be  the  best  climate  tor  the  learning  process.  In  that 
sense,  our  bilingual  program,  and  changing  textbooks  and  changing  the 
language  of  things  so  that  includes  other  folk,  is  the  most  important 
direction  i  think  we  can  go  in. 

CoMMissioMK  Rv  w  Well.  lUher  than  your  bias,  has  their  been 
much  hostilit\  in  the  planning  of  integration  in  school  curriculunis  in- 
sofar as  the  Puerto  Ricans.  the  Cubans,  and  other  non-tnglish-speak- 
ing  ethnic  segments  of  our  Hoston  area? 

Mr.  Parks.  I  haven't  heard  an  awful  lot.  We  haven't  experienced  a 
h)t,  because  the  biggest  experience  we've  had,  even  to  the  signs,  you 
kno\s,\  the  graffiti  on  the  wall  di>es  not  include  Spanish  speaking,  it 
only  includes  blacks.  As  you  go  around  the  city,  you  see  the  ;.>raffiti 
in  thtvse  areas  where  wc  have  had  our  most  tioable. 

(\)M  iissfoNKR  Rvi/..  In  other  words,  it  is  your  opinion  that  this  is 
only  a  black  and  white  problem? 

Mr.  Parks.  No.  I  wouldn't  say  that.  Let  me  just  say  this,  that  the 
nub  of  the  issue,  that  the  tripping  point  of  the  issue,  the  focal  point 
of  the  issue  is  a  black-white  issue.  That  caught  up  in  that  are  browns 
and  Spanish  speaking,  or  whatever  else  you  want  to  call  the  other  folk 
who  are  also  being  discriminated  against. 

Hut  the  fact  that  thc\  are  able  to  do  this  with  b^ack  youngsters  gives 
them  the  room  to  do  it  with' other  youngsters.  And  I  think  one  feeds 
on  the  other,  and  when  one  is  in  trouble,  all  are  in  trouble. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rw  Well,  within  your  committee  that  is  vorking 
together  with  the  colleges  and  universities,  are  there  any  Spanish- 
speaking  or  other  ethnic  minority  people  on  the  committee  that  may 
have  a  different  bias  than  >ou  do".^ 

Mk    Pvkks   I  dotrt  kn(u\.  but  on  the  ethnic  council  that  we  are 
setting  up  there  arc  Spanish-speaking  people.  In  most  of  the  commis-  . 
sions  ue  set  up,  there  arc    Hut  university  presidents,  there  aren^t". 
There  are  n^i  Spanish-speaking  university  presidents  that  I  know  of. 
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\  r.«.S';  ".^7  A°„^7,ou  a,c^lom,  .ha..  .h.n  wh..  in  p.r.ic». 

'"m",'  r.Ktwell,  as  1  say,  one  of  .he  .hings  we  are  .alking  .o  people 
.h^u,  number  one  is.  again,  .ha,  .hroughou,  .he  fabric 
?    . '  we  must  include  .hese  various  ethnic  groups,  .hat 

.      rch'.,rmu  "un/ersTand  and  he  talked  to  about  and  be  trained  about 

"^irdt'.l  or'iinl'^r^opl.  ha».  to  b.  trained  aiso  in  addition 
.«  the  teacher  as  we  have  cons.an.ly  known  them,  to  work  inside  the 
iV»reom  Be  ause  I  don  t  trust  any  one  teacher  in  the  classroom  with 
chTd«n  1  don't  care  what  they  look  like,  because  unfortunately,  too 
many  tL«  we  adults-and  1  have  taught  for  a  long  tnne-we  adu 
have  personality  clashes  with  youngsters.  And  when  we  have  a  per 
»Mli^  cU,h  with  a  particular  youngster,  we  may  do  ■"«P»"blc  ».arrn 
!o  tluit  youngster  and  we  need  other  people  who  are  adults  in  the 
Sa^s^om  and  we  need  to  begin  U,  train  these  people,  formally  train 

"'rnd''!?h'ink  that,  coupled  together  with  wh,«  we  '"™f » 
people,  we  may  have  a  shot  at  overcoming  some  of  the  hobtility 
tnu/ard«  the  ftrouD  that  wc  bo\h  speak  up.  ...  . 

•  '°CoMM  ss.oner'ru.z,  Don't  yoS  thin^.  it  wo.uld  be  valuab  e  to  p  a« 
on  your  committee  some  person  or  persons  thai  may  have  expertise 

°Vl;'rrLMM.NO.  Commissioner  Ruiz.  If  I  c^^^^^^^^^^ 
we  ought  to  make  clear  Vaat  committee  you  are  to  at  th  s 

oarticular  point.  Maybe  Secretary  Parks  can  help  us  clarify  that. 
SJcause    don't  think  Jhe  record  is  clear  on  that  at  the  momen. 

MR  Parks.  What  we  have  are  several  groups.  We  have  a  gro"p  of 
presidents  who  are  meeting.  We  have  a  group  of  private  presidents  and 

'  ror^fo^  «o  are  they  meeting  with  what  commiue^^^^ 
Mr.  Parks.  They  are  not  meeting  with  a  committee.  They  are  meet 

ing  with  me  as  the  secretary.  secretary 
CHAIRMAN  FLEMMiNG.  They  are  mee  mg  with  Mr.  P-^/.^^^^^^f"^^^^^ 

of  education.  He  doesn't  have  a  committee  as  such.  He  s  meeting  with 

these  Eroups  as  secretary  of  education. 
CoML°sr.oNER  RUIZ,  very  well.  And  you  are  keeping  this  subject 

matter  I  have  referred  to  in  mind  in  your  particular  Field. 
Mr.  Parks.  Yes.  sir. 

roMMissioNER  Roiz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

cSriRMAN  FLEMM.NG.  Secretary  Parks,  we  deeply  appreciate  your 
.  mino  here  tl^s  morning  as  a  representative  of  the  Governor,  as  a 
epr  sSn"f  t^e^  S^^^^^^  governm'ent.  as  a  result  of  the  experiences 
Sryorhad  in  Phase  1  and  as  a  result  of  the  key  role  that  you  w.M 
xnai  you  nau  111  ^  ^  ^^^  „«.,»rnmAnt  level,  in  connection  with 
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You  have  been  n  a  position  to  provide  us  with  some  very  helpful 
insights.  We  hope  that  you  will  express  to  the  Governor  our  apprecia- 
tion  for  his  asking  you  to  come  and  to  represent  him.  and  to  represent 
the  State  government.  *^ 

Thank  you  very  much, 

Mr.  Park.s.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmminu.  I  now  recognize  Mr.  Julius  Bernstein,  who  is 
Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory  Committee.  : 

It  is  .ny  understanding  that  Mr.  Bernstein  is  going  to  extend  some 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  State  Advisory  Committee,  but  as  is  the  case 
with  all  persons  participating  in  the  hearing.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Bernstein 
If  he  will  raise  his  right  hand. 

(Whereupon.  Julius  Bernstein.  Chairman.  Massachusetts  State  Ad- 
visory Committee,  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flcmming.) 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  Thank  'you  very  much. 

1  think  I  should  make  it  clear  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory  • 
Committee  to  which  I  referred  is  an  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  "such 
an  Advi.sory  Committee  in.  every  State,  and  we  are  certainly  very 
happy  at  this  time  to  recogni/c  Mr,  Bernstein,  who  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  in  Massachusetts. 

STATEMENT  OF  JLLlLS  BERNSTEIN.  CHAIRMAN.  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  , 

Mr.  Bfrnstf.in.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gent- 
lemen of  the  Commission. 

For  the  record,  my  name  is  Julius  Bernstein  and  I  am  the  Chairman 
ot  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee.  ' 

It  is  my  distinct  pleasure  to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  Boston. 

Despite  the  unfavorable  publicity  .which  our  town  has  received 
recently,  despite  the  unmistakable  evidences  of  raw  racism  that  have 
been  manifested,  and  despite  the  fact  that  our  city  has  become  a  sym-  • 
bol  and  rallying  point  for  those  who  would  reverse  the  much-belated 
racial  advances  -nd  the  hopes  of  the  sixties,  we  who  live  here,  who 
support  racial  and  religious  equality  and  have  spent  our  lives  working 
for  human  rights  and  human  dignity,  know  that  there  are  many  good 
persons  here  who  support  racial  and  religious  equality,  who  are  more 

concerned  about  what  goes  on  in  our  schools  than  about  the  means 

of  transportation  used  to  get  to  them. 
We  do  hope  that  your  visit  to  Boston  will  herald  the  start  of  a  new 

and  forceful  determination  by  the  Federal  Government  to  deal  firmly 

with  those  among  us  who  would  show  disdain  for  our  Constitution  for 

our  courts,  and  for  the  law  of  the  laiid. 
At  the  .same  time,  we  hope  that  your  visit  will  give  aid  and  comfort 

to  those  of  us  who  are  law  abiding  and  who  believe  that  quality  educa- 
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lion  includes  learning  to  live  with  and  respect  races,  ethriic  groups,  and 
cultures  which  are  different  from  their  own. 

The  Massachusetts  Advisory^  Committee,  as  you  know,  is  composed 
ot  32  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth,  male  and  female,  young  and  old, 
black,  Chinese,  Puerto  Ritan,  and  white,  of  various  socioeconomic 
levels,  from  Boston  and  throughout  the  Slate,  who  worked  very  hard 
to  get  you  to' come  here.  We  were  told  it  couldn't  be  done,  that  other 
previously  scheduled  important  matters  made  it  impossible,  but  you 
are  here,  and  we  are  grateful  for  your  coming. 

As  we  have  indicated  to  you  in  several  letters  and  memoranda,  the 
Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee  requested  this  Commission  hearing 
bec*.use  we  were  disn^yed  and  disappointed  at  the  nonrole  played  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  Boston  in  the  fal!  of  1974. 

And  as  you  also  know,  during  this  period  many  citizens  of  Boston 
openly  displayed  utcer  contempt  for  Federal  law  and  the  rulings  of  the 
United  Slates  disirict  court  in  Boston.  On  the  whole,  the  Federal 
Government  s  response  was  a  nonresponse.  The  Federal  district  judge, 
Arthur  Garrily,  Jr  ,  stood  alone  as  the  one  representative  of  the 
F-ederal  Government  in  Boston  who  insisted  upon  obedience  to  Federal 
law. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  others,  we  are  glad  that  you  are  here. 
The  testimony  that  you  will  receive  during  the  week  will,  I  am  sure, 
permit  you  to  thoroughly  analyze  what  went  wrong  in  fioslon  in  the 
fall  of  1974  Important  as  ^is  may  be,  however,  we  hope  that  your 
analysis  will  lead  you  to  recommend  and  insist  upon  steps  to  be  taken 
in  the  fall  of  1975,  which  will  mean  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself. 

We  request  and  we  strongly 'urge  that  the  Commission,  as  a  result 
of  these  hearings,  use  its  good  offices,  its  power,  and  its  influence  to 
insure  that  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies  are  here  in  the  fall  of 
1975  to  forcefully  and  vigorously  protect  our  school  children  and 
prosecute  any  citizen  who  interferes  with  the  orders  of  Judge  Garrity's 
court  Lei  there  be  no  room  for  doubt  that  those  who  provoke  this 
order  or  disregard  the  court's  ruling  will  have  to  pay  the  price. 

We  know  thai  there  are  many  citizens  in  this  country,  in  this  city, 
who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  busing  to  achieve  desegregation.  We 
respect  their  right  to  differ  with  us  on  this  issue,  and  we  freely 
acknowledge  their  fight  to  use  any  lawful  means  to  oppose  the  busing 
of  school  children  and  to  work  to  change  the  law  if  they  don't  like 
it. 

But  their  protest  and  their  opposition  must  stay  within  the  confines 
of  the  law  Peaceful  protest  and  the  right  to  petition  the  government 
are  important  parts  of  the  American  tradition,  but  this  does  not  give 
anyone  license  to  commit  violence,  to  stone  school  buses,  and  to  at- 
tack children  in  the  pursuit  of  an  education. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Commission,  let  me 
say  again  that  we  are  glad  to  have  you  here  in  Boston.  We  have  tried 
to  be  of  assistance  to  Paul  Alexander  and  the  fine  staff  which  has  been 
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working  here.  And  as  you  know,  we  will  continue  to  work  on  the 
problems  of  school  desegregation  long  after  you  have  left  our  city. 

We  ask  that  you  continue  to  support  the  Massachusetts  Advisory 
Committee  and  to  give  us  the  resources  which  we  need  in  this  continu- 
ing struggle.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  we  do  request  that  you 
order  a  hearing  team  staff  back  to  Boston  for  the  opening  of  school, 
to  serve  as  official  Federal  monitors  of  the  Federal  Government's  ac- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the-U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
we«  the  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Advisory  Committee,  are 
available  to  you  this  week  and  the  weeks  ahead  to  assist  you  in  any 
way  possible.  If  we  can  be  helpful  to  you,  please  call  on  us. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  know  that  you  will 
express  to  your  associates  on  the  Advisory  Committee  our  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  assistance  that  you  have  given  us  up  to  this  particu- 
lar point,  and  I  know  that  that  will  continue. 

1  hank  you  very  much. 

At  this  time,  we  will  proceed  to  the  first  major  item  on  the  agenda 
for  this  hearing,  which  deals  with  planning  and  implementation  of 
Phase  I. 

Just  before  calling  our  first  witnesses,  I  will  ask  Mr.  William  T. 
White,  Jr..  who  is  Director  of  the  Office  of  National  Civil  Rights  Issues 
on  the  staff  of  the  Commission,  to  summarize  the  staff  report  which 
constitutes  the  basis  for  listening  to  the  testimony  that  will  be  offered 
today  and  also  going  into  Wednesday  on  this  particular  matter. 

Mr.  White. 

(Pause.  1 

All  right.  General  Counsel  tells  me  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
are  submitting  testimony  fgr  the  record,  that  I  should  also  ask  you  to 
take  the  oath 

[Whereupon,  William  T.  White,  Jr.,  Director,  Office  of  National 
Civil  Rights  Issues,  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 


TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  T.  WHITE,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  NATIONAL 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  ISSUES 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Click  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  record,  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
if  he  has  recently  participated  in  and  supervised  others  in  preparing  a 
report  called  School  Desegregation  in  Boston? 

Mr.  WHiTt:  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr  Glkk.  And  is  this  the  report,  Mr.  White,  which  I  have  just 
shown  to  you? 
Mr  Whitf.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Click.  Miv<^hairman»  I  would  like  permission  to  introduce  this 
report  into  the  record  as  exhibit  no.  3. 
Chairman  FLEMiCtiNU.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 
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iVVhcreupon,  the  document  referred  was  mijrkcd  as  exhibit  no. 
3  i/nd  received  in  evidence. |  >        '  ; 

Mk.  Wuiii-.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmap. 

Boston  resembles  other  large  cities  in  terms  of  its  declining Jotal 
population,  of  growing  minority  community,  its  racially  separate 
neighborhoods  and  schools— most  blacks  reside  in  Roxbury  and  parts 
of  Dorchester  -  and  its  larger  growing,  and  more  affluent  suburbs. 

On  the  other  hand,  Boston  differs  in  comparison  to  other  large  cities 
in  terms  "of  its  large,  foreign-born  and,  ethnic  population,  predomi- 
nantly Irish  and  Italian,  but  including  a  growing  Spanish-speaking 
minority;  its  moderale-si/ed  blatk  community,  approximately  17  per* 
cent;  its  physical  compactness  and  high  population  density;  its  relative- 
ly low  median  income,  and  its  low  rale  of  home  ownership. 

The  city  of  Boston  has  experienced  strong  migration  of  white  fami- 
lies to  the  suburbs  since  1950,  long  before  school  desegregation 
bccam*:  an  issue.  1  his  patterajs^true  even  for  sections  of  the  city  that 
have  never  had  an)" significant. influx  of  black  residents. 

Boston  has  a  large  parochial  and  private  school  enrollment,  about 
35.()()().  as  well  as  a  large  public  enrollment.  93,000.  The  public 
schools,  in  addition  to  their  traditional  patterns  of  racial  segregation, 
feature  a  low  pupil-staff  ratio,  high  dropout  rates,  low  regiding  test 
achievement  scores,  and  a  low  percentage  of  black  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators in  comparison  to  the  percentages  of  black  enrollment  and 
black  residents. 

The  public  schools  have  not  operated  as  a  pure  neighborhood  school 
system.  About  one  third  of  public  school  pupils  were  bused  in  the 
early  l97Us  for  a  variety  of  purposes  unrelated  to  school  desegrega- 
tion 

Responsibility  for  educational  policy  in  Boston  is  vested  in  the 
Bo.sion  Schiu^l  Committee.  The  committee  has  virtually  total  control 
over  all  school  matters  and  has  frequently  involved  itself  in  administra- 
tive operations. 

Efforts  to  abolish  the  committee  and  improve  thf^fficiency  of  the 
Boston  School  Department  which  administers  committee  policy  have 
failed 

The  State  board  of  education  has  ultimate  responsibility  for  local 
school  committee  compliance  with  all  State  laws  concerning  public 
education.  The  State  board  can  refer  cases  of  noncompliance  to  the 
State  attorney  general,  and  can  also  withhold  Federal  and  State  funds 
"Wom^local  school  committees. 

Many  organizations  involved  in  education  in  Boston  include  the 
Home  and  School  Association,  Boston*s  equivalent  of  the  PTA,  and 
the  biracial  Cilywide  Education  Coalition.  A  leading  antibusing  or- 
ganization is  Restore  Our  Afienated  Rights,  ROAR;  and  the  leading 
prode.segregation  is  the  National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  the  NAACP.  Other  community  groups  several  years 
ago  organized  the  METCO  and  Operation  Exodus  programs  which 
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provide  fur  the  vi)liintary  busing  of  black  pupils  to  prcduminantly 
white  eity  aiul  suburhun  schiu>ls. 

I'hr  history  iif  sch<u)l  ilesegregation  in  Huston  resembles  that  of 
other  cities  in  terms  of  the  li>ng  period  of  time,  10  years,  that  elapsed 
between  the  first  strung  pressures  fur  desegregation  and  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  euinprehensive  desegregation  plan;  a  record  of  opposition, 
resistance,  and  delay  in  ilesegregation  by  educational  officials,  a  legal 
ilefense  based  on  the  facto  or  evolutionary  segregation  argument, 
and  ultimate  rejeeti4>n  i>f  that  defense  by  the  courts  in  light  of  the  . 
evidence  of  deliberate  or  </<'  jure  segregatory  policies. 

Bnsion  is  unique,  howLvcr.  in  that  its  sehiiol  eomniiiiee  was  initially 
charged  with  responding  to  Slate,  not  I'ederal,  descgregaliun  law.  The 
Federal  cmirt  suit,  Mon^an  \.  Hcnnii^un,  which  in  June  1974  decided 
the  ease,  was  filed  imly  after  the  State  board  of  education  and  the 
Massachusetts  (\)nimissiun  Against  Discrimination  had  failed  to  com- 
pel eummiltce  ciutipliance  with  the.  State's  Racial  Imbalance  Act  of 

The  l  ederal  ili\triet  cuuil  ordered  the  ccunmittee  to  implenienl  in 
Seplemher  1974  a  liniiled  descgregaliun  plan  prepared  for  the  State  r 
hoard  as  Phase  1  i^f  a  tibial  desegregation  effort.  And  that  plan  dealt 
nnlv  with  eoriL^cting  racial  ittihidance  in  schools  with  a  nonwhitc  en- 
rol'lmenl  of  M)  percent  ur  mure. 
,<.*n\iRMAS  f'l  I  vvrsci.  T  hai\k  yuu'^efy'  much,  Mr.  White.. 
jcouw^ci  will  niuv  call  the  nc\t  wilnesses. 

iWh  <rM(  K.  Mr  Chairman,  the  next  witnesses  are  the  former  Deputy 
iVlayiir  Kilev.  Peter  Meade,  and  (Marence  Junes,  and  I  wi^uld  ask  Mr. 
Alexander  to  proceed,  with  the  qucslioning  uf  these  witnesses. • 

I  (*MMK.MAN         .M.StlSC.  All  right. 

I  ^'ou  vull  remain  ,starulini;  and  raise  your  right  hands. 
I  {Whereupon.  Robert  Kilev.  Peter  Meade,  and^CMarenee  Jones  were 
|iwi)rn  bv  Chairman  I'lemming.j 

Tt;SII\U)N\  oh  ROliVRI  Kl\.h  \  .  FORMt  k  Dl.Pt  TV  MAVOK.  BOSroV:  I'F.TKR 
MI  XOK,  Utm  !•  OK  y\  \M.\i  SKRXK  FS.  I  im  K  t  IT^  H  XrrS;  i  I.AKKNC  t: 
I  JUNKS,  OKKIC  K  OK  5U  MAN  RI(;iriS 

I    CuMRxixs  F-nxixUMi.  I  hank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander  wdl  prueeed  with  the  questicming  at  this  time. 

Mr  AiiNxsniR  Wiuild  each  uf  yuu  slate  )our  name  and  position 
for  the  record,  starting  \^  ith  Mr.  Meade'.* 

MiJ  Ml  \i>i  I  am  Peter  (i.  Meade,  director  of  the  ma>in\s  office  of 
public  service 

Mr  Ai  f  \  vMU  R  Mr  Kilev  "* 

Mr  Km  i  n    Mv  name  is  Rt^bert  Kilev.  and  I  am  chairman  and  chief 
executive  otTicer  ot  the  Mlil  A.  deputy  nuiNi^r  id*  the  citv  of  Bosli  'i. 
Mr  Amwmuk  Mi  Junes. '  ^ 

Mr  Junks  Chircnce  J  Junes.  Administrator  of  the  mavor's  office 
of  human  rights 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Would  counsel  identify  himself  for  the  record?  ' 

Mr.  Maloney.  My  namejs  Kevin  Maloney»  assistant  corporation 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Boston.  ' 

Mr.  Alexand*:r.  And  who  are  you  representing? 

Mr.  Maloney.  Mr.  Jones  and  Meade. 

Mr.  Auexander.  Mr  Kiley,  weMl  start  with  you. 

Could  %ou  generally  describe  for  us  what  yo^r  responsibilities  were, 
in  a  very  brief  sense,  as  deputy  mayor? 

Mr.  Kiley.  In  general  as  (deputy  mayor? 

Mr.  AlexandeRv  Ycs. 

Mr.  Kiley.  I  was  actually  deputy  mayor— formally  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  overseeing  the  city  planning  and  i\ie  provision  of 
neighborhood  services. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  did  this  function  relate  to  school  desegrega- 
tion starting  l^st  spring? 

Mr.  Kiley.  Among  those  services  which  were  in>my  jurisdiction 
were  police  services  and  services  provtdefl ^generally  in  the  criminal 
justice  system  in  the  city  of  Boston,  so  thaV^blic  safety  fell  within 
my  domain. 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  did  your  office  begin  planning  for  Phase  I 
implementation?  ^  , 

Mr.  Kiley.  1  would  say  that  formal  planning  in  the  sense  of  meetings 
that  were  dealing  with  implementation  began  in  ihp  February-March 
period  of  1974,  although  the  issue— the  question  of  school  desegrega- 
tions-was being  followed  for  years  before  that.        ^  /  * 


Mr^  Alexander.  Were  any  contingency  plans  created  on  the  basis 
of  the  State. court  order  in  December  of  that  year? 

Mr.  Kiley.  We  had  to  assume  for  planning  purposes,  from 
November-December  of  1973,  that  the  State  plan  would  one  day 
become  a  reality.  It  was  the  only  plan  then  in  existence,  and  as  far  as 
any  kind  of  plan  was  concerned,  that  was  the  reality  we  were  dealing 
with. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  fact,  what  exactly  did  you  do  in  the  spring  of 
that  year?  What  meetings  did  you  hold,  what  persons  were  brought 
together  for  planning  purposes? 

Mr.  Kiley.  It  was  in  the  February-March  period  that,  among  pther 
things,  we  determined  that  sin^e  time  was  short,  that  we  might  benefit 
from  the  experiences  of  others  ^ho  had  been  through  the  process  of 
desegregation,  and  ?.s  a  conseqolmce,  we  contacted  a  division  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association  which  assisted  us  in  putting,  together 
a  day-long  seminar  in  March  involving  representatives  in  such  cities  as 
Seattle,  Pontiac.  Roch^s^r. 

We  had  a  tight  agenda.  Included  in  that  meeting  were  people  from 
all  city  agencies  who  would  one  day  have  some  responsibility  in  terms 
of  public  safety. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  delineate  those  city  agencies? 
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-  _54.      ,  . 

Mr.  Kili-y,  The  agencies  included. the  tnayor's  office,  and  in  facl  lhe 
mayor  himself  attended  part  of  that -meeting.  It  included  the  office  of 
human  rights,  the  youth  activities  commission,  the  office  of  public  ser- 
vice, the  police  department.  I  don't  recall  now  offiiand  whether  the 
fire  department  was  present  at  that  meeting.  But  in  effect,  those  agen- 
cies which  had  street  responsibility  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDFR.  Were  persons  from  the  school  department  on 
school  committee  invited  to  those  meetings?  In  the  early  stages. 

Mr.  Kilfy.  People  from  th^-school  department  and  \h^  school  com- 
mittee were  not  involved  in  that  meeting,  and  contact  wi'thjhe  school 
department  really  did  not  commence  until  later  that  spring. 

Mr.  AiKXANDFR.  Were  there  any  central  themes  brought  out  from 
your  meeting  with  administrators  from  other  cities  that  had  l^ndergone 
desegregation?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Kilfy.  Yes,  I  think  that  the  issues  flagged  at  that  session  not 
only  were  very  helpful  in  the  planning  process,  but  on  reflection 
turned  out  to  he  very  legitimate  issues. 

In  thai  session  I  think  it*s  fair  to  say  that  our  notion  of  organizing 
in  the  neighborhoods,  of  trying  to  decentralize  the  planning  process^ 
through  involving  representatives  of  city  agencies  in  the  neighbor- 
hoods, came  to  light  in  that  session.  That  was  something  that  was 
emphasized  by  all  the  representatives  in  that  session. 

The  importance  of  the  media  in  terms  of  presenting  full  and  accu- 
rate infbrmationwyas  stressed;  the  need  to  have  contact  with  the  media 
at  an  early  stage  and  to  maintain  contact  and  to  provide  as  much  ac- 
cess to  the  media  iq  both  the  planning  process  and  the  implementation 
process,  was  emphasized  very  strongly.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  about  the  problem  of  getting  out  accurate  information  to 
the  public  on  events,  particularly  unexpected  events;  a  ^good  deal  of, 
discussion  about  rumor  control  and  the  need  for  a  sophisticated  infor- 
mation provision  mechanism. 

1  here  was  also  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  need  for  advanced 
planning  in  the  area  of  ira»^sportation.  And  finally,  there  was  discus- 
sion of  means  of  involving  citizens,  particularly  parents  and  students, 
in  the  process. 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  Based  on  those  recommendations,  what  was  the 
specific  plan  put  together  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Kilfv.  In  the  spring  period,  a  task  force  of  city  officials  was  as- 
sembled from  the  lead  agencies  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  and  as  a 
first  thrust,  we  began  the  process  of  trying  to  put  together  12 
neighborhood  teams  of  representatives  from  those  agencies. 

Each  team  would,  of  course,  deal  with  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  that  neighborhood,  but  by  and  large  they  were  looking  into  such 
questions  as  getting  out  accurate  information  to  the  people  in  that 
neighborhood  about  their  own  school  situations;  dealing  with  the  fine 
tuning  of  transportation  planning;  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
deploymenji  «f  uniform  personnel*  fire  and  police;  trying  to  take  into 
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account  gelling  close  to  ihc  physical  situations  in  schools,  looking  at 
.issues  tike  fire  alarm  systenjij.  thelidcquacy  of  security  in 'and  around 
buildings— that  is»  physical  ^'security— looking  at  the  general  condition 
of  school  buiUt>;igs. 

There  was  an\»ffort  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sununer  to  generally 
"dress  up'*  a  number  of  sehtmis,  just  to  try  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment in  which  students  would  find  themselves. 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  You  haV'e  referred  to  law/enforeument,  fire  depart- 
ment, police  department.  Were  any  polic^  rt^comniendations  made 
from  the  meetings  that  you  had  previously  aboAt  low.  police  profile 
versus  heavy  police  profile,  based  on  the  other  cilie?^  lexperiences? 

Mr.'Kili:\.  I  don't  know  that  .decisions  that  were  madi^  abgut  the 
actual  deployment,  the  manner  of  police  deployment  that  were  heavily 
conditioned  by  the  experience  of  other  cities. 

As  the  summer  wore  on  and  as  we  began  to— we  tried  to  identify 
schools,  particularly  high  schools  and  middle  schools,  that  we  thought 
would  present  some  difficulty.  And  the  concentration  of  planning  in 
the  law  enforcement  area  was  on  those  schools.  My  recollection  that 
we  may  have  identified  as  many  as  12  or  13  schools  that  we  felt  might 
present  some  difficulty 

In  general,  our  feeling  was  that  police  personnel  should  be  deployed 
in  the  area,  but  that  they  ought  not  to  he  particularly  visible,  because 
the  experience  of  the  last  10  years  in  complicated  urban  situations  sug- 
gests that  there  are  occasions  when  police  can  be— the  mere  presence 
of  police  can  be  provocative.  It  simply  adds  an  air  of  excitement  and 
drama  that  one  likes  to  a\oid  if  there  is  no  occasion  to  have  them 
present. 

Mr.  AiixwoiR  At  any  point  in  this  process  centrally,  did  the 
school  department  become  involved  with  you  in  the  planning  that  then 
went  on  through  the  12  neighborhood  teams?  I  gather  they  went 
through  the  ^^neighborhood  city  halls  " 

Mr  Kii.i  v.  Yes,  there  was  contact  with  the  school  department,  with 
the  superintendent's  office,  in  April-May.  And  again,  from  the  city  ad- 
ministration side,  we  were  at  least  on  a  contingency  basis,  planning  on 
the  basis  of  the  State  plan. 

And  I  think  it  s  fair  to  sa\  that  all  people  who  had  administrative 
responsibilities,  whether  from  a  city  administration  ox  the  school  de- 
partment, had  to  assume  for  planning  purposes  that  the  State  plan 
would  be  with  us. 

There  may  have  been  some  among  them  who  hoped  that  the  State 
plan  wouldn't  be  with  us  or  that  a  modified  version  of  it  would  be 
what  we  were  working  with,  but  for  planning  purposes  wc  were  work- 
ing on  the  basis  of  the  State  plan 

So  all  conversations  that  took  place  from  April-May  onward  with 
the  school  department  took  place  on  the  b.isis  of  tht»  State  plan. 

Mr  Alfxandir.  Now.  for  claiification.  this  was  the  State  plan  that 
was  ordered  in  December  to  be  implemented  by  the  supreme  Civurl.' 

Mr.  Kn  fv.  B>  the  supreme  judicial  court,  right. 
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V    Mr.  AnxxNDiK.  By  Ap^ril  15.' 
Mk  Kii^y  Yes 

Mk.  Ai>xaM)Fk.  Students*  assignments  were  to  be  out  by  April  15. 
vin  Klin   Yes.  After  that  order  came  down,  formal  contact  began 
with  the  school  department 

•Mr  AnXAMUK.  Did  the  individual  neighborhood  teams  include 
local  school  superintendents,  headmasters,  and  so  on? 

Mk.  Kli  n  In  some  instances,  I  would  say  that  probably  half  of  the 
12  teams,  that  is  roughly  5,  or  7  teams,  had  the  full  participation 
of  school  department  personnel. ' 

As  the  superintendent  wDuld  tell  you,  one  problem  that  he  had  dur- 
mg  llie  summer  is  that  scliool  department  personnel  are  not  obliged 
to  be  presiMit.  that  is.  thcv  work  on  ^>-m<with  contracts  and  therefore, 
m  effect,  those  personnel  who  \vere  involved  were  working,  I  guess  you 
might  sas,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Mk.  AnwNorK  Were  any  of  the  school  department  personnel  in- 
volved fri)m  December  on.  since  the  school  year  did  not  end  until 
June' 

Mk  Kn  n  I-rom  December  of '73".> 

Mk  Ai  !  \AM)i  K  Yes,  vshen  the  cou**  order  came  down. 

Mk  Klin.  Well,  as  I  sav,  there  was  contact  between  the  city  ad- 
nunistralion  and  the  school  department  in  the  spring,  and  I  am  sure 
that  there  were  people  in  the  educational  planning  center  and  el- 
sewhere who  were  iloiiig  their  own  planning,  but  there  was  not  active 
contact  between  other  citv  agencies  and  the  school  department  before 
April 

Mk  Aha  sndik  When  were  the  neighborhood  teams  operational? 

Mk  Kit  i  n  The  neighborhood  teams  became  operational  in  late 
Mav.  June  of  1^74. 

Mk  AiiwNi^hK  A!id  vsho  bore  the  coordination  responsibility  for 
each  neighborhood  team  ' 

Mk  Kll^v  I  here  may  have  been  variations  neighborhood  by 
neighborhood,  but  essentiallv,  the  convenor,  I  guess  you  might  say,  of 
mittal  meetmgs  vsas  the  'Millie  city  hall"  manager  in  the  neighborhood, 
iind  m  fact  the  citvwide  coordinator  for  the  neighborhood  team  effort 
was  a  person  named  William  l:dgcrton,  wht^  was  then  deputy  director 
oi  the  office  of  public  service. 

Mk  Auxanoik  You  mentioned  earlier  the  role  that  the  media 
could  plav  in  other  cities  What  steps  were  taken  out  of  the  mayor\s 
i)ffice  to  coorthnate  or  suggest  such  a  role? 

Mk  Klin  We  reallv  took  -  I  suppose  — I  think,  I  think  it  is  fair  to 
sav  we  got  on  two  dveiuies  One  avenue  was  to  try  to  prepare  our- 
seives  in  terms  of  pulling  tt^gether  rest^urces  and  developing  know-how 
in  the  prtuision  of  <nir  \)vvn  informatitin.  That  is.  wc  tried  to  see  to 
It  that  our  own  public  information  people  and  people  dealing  with  the 
media  were  ver>  acluelv  invoUed  in  the  planning  process  at  all 
points  ihc>  were  fullv  immersed  m  it.  familiar  with  it  — and  they, 
themselves,  developed  their  own  plan  for  providing  public  information^%^^ 


I'or  instance,  contact  was  made  with  advertising  ami  public  relations 
agencies  in  the  spring!,  ami  those  ad  agencies  made  available  im  a 
vi>lunlarv  basis  mdividuals  whi)  vM)rked  with  some  ot  the  neighln>rhood 
teams.  So  that  in  mans  ncighborlU)ods»  int'ornialiunal  packages  und 
programs  ^^ere  put  tugcthcr.  designed  lo  deal  with  tlic  prol^letns  tlial 
people  in  those  neighborhooiis  were  giving  to  deal  with 

So  that  was  avenue  iiumber  one  Other  measures  were  taken  \o  U\ 
to  provide  public  int\>rmalion  as  well.  We  established  a  news  center 
\{\  what  became  v)ur  int'ormatit)n  center  as  scluuil  opened*  and  \ve  tried 
to  maintaui  *»lmi>si  re.allime  coiitacl  with  the  pi  ess  as  school  operuxP 

Ihe  otiier  asenue  ue  got  on  was  ti>  make  ciMiUict  with  the  media 
in  the  greater  lioslon  area  and  realK.  vve  diiln't  have  to  take  toi>  much 
iniHalive  in  lhi>se  terms,  because  tlie  media  tlienisel\es  were  quite  sen- 
silive  to  the  t^peninfi  of  seluu^l  Mierc  is  an  oriiani/ation  called  tlie 
Hostofi  t^oniniunity  Media  C\uincil.  lU/MC.  sshieh  includes  re{Hesenta- 
lises  of  all  tfie  media,  and  tl\e\  began  meeting  probabls  at  aln)ut  the 
same  time  that  we  vlid  We  had  contact  with  thtil  organization  periodi- 
callv  o\ci  the  suininei.  *iiut  basualK  rcNpiui'.iiiig  tvi  theii  ideas  and 
sharing  with  tliem  our  own  thouglits  about  |>robleins,  identijjpHig  for 
them  scli(u)ls  where  we  thought  there  would  he  ililTicult\  And  there 
were  general  diseusMiMiN.  w itli  tliem  tlirougl\out  the  summer  about 
ct)v  erage 

•Mr  AifAxsDiR  Were  tins  of  the  nonpnblie  agencies  in  llie  commu- 
nit\  bftnight  into  tlie  little  cits  halN  netwiu'k  * 

Mk.  Kmw  Shortls  alter  the  iieiglihorliood  teams  were  assembled, 
there  were  ctTorts  with  \aiAing  success  m  all  neiglibi^rhiuids  to  get 
cili/ens  ins^dved.  cversvuic  t'lom  jn^Iitieal  leadersliip  ti^  heads  of  sidun- 
lary  agencies,  tlirougli  parents  and  concerned  citi/eiis  in  some 
neighborhoods  there  were  successes,  people  gi^t  MgorvuisK  iiuobed;  in 
otiiei  nejgliborhiu)ds  there  was  a  lack  ol  success.  J-or  instance,  Soutli 
Bosltui 

Hut  with  the  sliorl  time  available  alter  the  SJC  (sH[Heme  judicial 
court  I  final  order,  and  after  Judj»e  Ciarrits's  order  .it  the  end  of  June. 
ni\  own  feeling  is  that  m  nu^st  neigliborluuuis  we  were  successlul  in 
gelling  people  irui^Keil.  although  witli  greater  loaii  time  tliere  miglil 
have  been  greater  success 

\1r  Aii\\M>fK  Mr  JiWK's.  ci>uld  \ou  brietls  deseribe  what  >i>ur 
responsibilities  are  ' 

Mk  .loNis  1  tliink  nuiinls.  in  Uuiking  at  tlie  si/e  of  m>  office,  what 
we  dui  was  trv  ti>  [^roside  staff  for  some  of  the  prcjgrams  or  some  o\' 
llie  problems  that  mas  have  been  prevalent  during  this  period  We  as- 
signed staff  at  the  nifi^rmation  center  We  had  ii  hot  line  where  stu- 
dents lould  call  and  get  mfo.rnation  alnuit  what  was  going  lui.  and  the 
scliool  pn^blems  Rather  than  talking  about  assigiinients.  \se  talked 
about  the  prt^blems  ibat  students  niav  luive  iiuliv  iduallv 

Mr  AilwsiUR  ^  lui  mentiv)ned  tlie  si/e  of  vour  staft   What  is  that  ' 

Mr  Joms  Well,  it's  about  2^^  people.  ( 'iwisidering  that,  we  weren't 
able  io  assign  a  tiUal  office  ti^  just  luie  thing. 

■  f 


Mk  AiiNANDiK  What  do  these  persons  nurnially  do  other  than 
opcrale  in  school  dosogrcgalion  ' 

Mk  Jonjs  Well,  wc  have  an  investigation  staff  lhat  handles  scgrejja- 
tion  priihlenis  or  discrimination  problems  within  the  city  structure.  We 
have  some  five  pei>ple  assigned  to  that. 

Wc  ha\e  staff  that's  assigned  to  taking  just  general  complaints  from 
the  public  that  comes  via  telephone  every  day.  We  have  people  that 
were  assigned  to  dealing  with  statistical  efforts  in  behalf  of  uffirmatwe 
actuMi 

Then  we  have  afHrmative  action  people  that  deal  with  the  problems 
that  just  generally  go  on  in  affirmative  action,  so  that  not  all  the  staff 
Ci)uld  be  assigned  to  the  school  situation. 

Mr  AiiWNDiR  In  terms  of  the  information  service  that  vou  have 
dcscnbcd.  was  there  a  ci)nsislent  theme  that  you  hud  determined  to 
con^c)  when  persons  raised  questions  about  the  desegregation  order? 

Mk  Joms  No,  I  ilon'i  think  there  was  a  consistent  theme,  but  I 
think  what  wc  tried  to  do  was  alleviate  some  of  the  fears  that  students 
had  I  think  for  the  most  part,  a  lot  of  students  felt  that  all  the 
problems  v\erc  l)eing  fiandlcd  by  the  adult  community  and  that  they 
had  \erv  little  to  sav  in  it  So  what  we  were  trying  to  do  was  to  be 
sure  thiit  thc>  had  someone  ihcy  could  turn  to  in  order  to  get  the 
kinils  i)r  inli^rmation  they  had.  I  think  their  problems  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  in  a  lot  of  cases,  and  we  just  tried  to  answer  those  kinds 
of  questions 

Mr  AnwMWK  Mr  Kile>.  in  terms  of  the  information  service  pro- 
vided out  of  tne  cit\  hall  operation,  was  there  a  consistent  theme  or 
a  determined  theme  iis  it  reliileil  Xo  the  desegregation  order'.'  For  ex- 
ample, dul  \ini  disseminate  factiud  infiunuition  as  to  what  the  decision 
ciwitained.  either  the  Slate  court  decision  of  December,  or  the  Federal 
district  court  decision  id"  June  * 

Mr  Klin  I  he  cilv  adminsiraiion  did  not  provide,  as  I  recall  — 1 
ciHjkl  be  corrected  im  this  -  did  not  priu  ide.  for  instance,  an  informa- 
tion kit  on  the  SJC  deci.MiMi.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  State  of- 
fice of  education  disseminated  such  information,  and  that  it  was  availa- 
ble throughout  the  cil\ 

As  I  sa>.  ^Kc  fell  lhat  the  infiumatum  idiligalion  was  a  two-fold  one. 
We  ilul  ir\  to  insure  lhat  representatives  of  the  media  and  voluntary 
agencies  had  full  access  niU  imlv  to  the  elements  of  the  State  plan,  hut 
of  steps  that  were  being  taken  by  the  city  administration  to  protect  the 
public  safcl\ 

Mr  Ai  I  \\.snf  R  Well,  some  i^f  the  questions  that  perhaps  could  be 
iinticipatcd  in  the  spring  of  IV74  fr(>  n  community  persons  could  have 
been  someth.mg  to  the  effect  of.  '*Wilj  this  plan  actually  go  into  effect; 
IS  there  a  consiiiulional  right  ti^  send  your  child  to  a  neighborhood 
school 4  hose  types  of  questions.  Did  the  city  go  through  and  an- 
ticipate thi^sc  and  have  a  standardized  response? 


Mk  Kww  The  slaiidardi/cil  response,  ssiihoui  queslion.  was  thai 
ihe  law  was  the  law.  ami  our  position  throughout  the  year  was  that  as 
soon  as  Judge  (iarrity  aets»  and  there  wasn*t  much  doubt  about  what 
his  decision  was  going  to  contain,  that  would  be  it.*  And  while  the  ap- 
pellate process  was  still  one  to  be  used,  that  the  law  was  the  law.  and 
that  it  was,  the  obligation  of  all  of  us  to  move  forward  and  to  insure 
that  the  law  was  not  only  -that  the  Judge's  orders  were  not  only  im- 
plemented, but. that  the  law  and  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  order,  would 
be  obeyed. 

Mk  Aii\\M)»  k  Were  there  any  atTirinative  infornuition  disseiuioa- 
tion  operations  in  this  area  other  than  responding  to  questions  from 
pei)ple  in  this  area  ' 

Mk  Kii  I You  mean  were  there  press  conferences  and  brochures 
and  pamphlets  distributed  ' 

Mk  At.FXANoi  k.  Brochures  available  at  city  halK  information  fact 
sheets 

Mk  Kmm  As  I  say.  there  were  brochures  and  information  packages 
prepared  at  tlie  neighborhood  level.  Ihere  was  not,  to  my  recollec- 
tion although  the  school  department  may  have  prepared  information 
during  the  suiiuner-  ti>  iu>  recolleclion  there  was  no  central  provision 
or  preparation  of  brochures,  documents,  etc.  There  was.  however,  con- 
siderable activity  at  the  neighborhood  levels. 

Mk.  AiiXANoi-K  Hut  would  that  be  determined  in  each  individual 
neighborhood  as  to  what  the  message  to  be  conveyed  or  the  informa- 
tion packet  to  be  provided  would  cuntain? 

Mr.  Kin  ^  I  he  neighborhood  leains--since  we  did  consciously  go 
the  decentralized  route,  the  iieighhorhuod  teams  would  have  made 
those  decisions. 

Mk.  Aii  \AM)iR  What  vvuukl  most  of  tliis  information  pertain  to, 
then,  the  indiviiUial  schools,  the  busing  routes,  student  assignments 
within  each  neighborhood  ' 

Mr  Kii.^n  And  the  need  for  peace  to  prevail  and  the  law  to  be 
obeyed 

Mk  An.VASDfK  Mr  Mcadc  would  >ou  describe  \o  us  your  current 
responsibilitio ' 
Mk  Mi  xoj  As  it  relates  to 

Mk  An  \A.M)i  R  (ienerally.  and  then  specifically  how  it  relates  to  — 
Mk.  MMOf  I  direct  the  mayor^s  office  of  public  service.  There  are 
really  three  functions  that  I  would  break  it  down  to:  one»  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  little  cit>  liall  program;  two.  we  have  a  research  and 
planning  staff  that  deals  with  several  city  issues,  usually  inhouse.  ad- 
minisiralive  kinds  of  things,  and  thirdly,  serving  in  a  role  as  a  staff 
assistant  to  the  maviu  SpecificalK  as  it  would  relate  to  this  hearing, 
when  Deputv  Miisor  Kilcv  left  to  assume  his  role  at  the  MUTA.  1  as- 
sumed part  of  the  responsihilii\  that  Mr.  Kilcy  had  vis-a-vis  the  in- 
tegration process  m  this  city 
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Mr  Ai  i-AANDtM.  Now,  Mr  Kilcy  has  briefly  summarized  for  us  what 
steps  were  taken  last  year  Can  you  tell  us  what  steps  arc  being  taken 
currently  through  the  mayor's  office  is  relation  to  the  little  city  hall 
apparatus? 

Mr.  Miadk.  Well.  I  think  there  is  a  significant  difference  between 
1475  efforts  and  1^74.  '*  »s  very  clear,  at  least  to  myself  and  probably 
to  most  people  in  this  cit>.  that  we  are  responding  to  a  Federal  court 
order  that  the  judge  has  directed  the  eity  to  implement,  and  we  have 
an  order  that  the  judge  clearly  sees  as  his  order,  his  establishment  of 
the  (XX\  and  direclii^n  in  terms  of  city  agency  responsibilities  at 
specific  dales  tills  a  vacuum  that  !  feel  the  Federal  Government,  left 
us  with  last  year 

Chairman  Fii  MMisti.  Let  the  record  show  what  agency  referred  to 
is  when  >ou  say  *'C*CC/' 

Mr.  Ali  xandi  r.  Citywide  Coordinating  Council  under  the  Phase  II 
order. 

Okay,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mf  AUK.  CienerallN.  in  terms  of  the  efforts  that  have  begun,  the 
city  has  three  clear  responsibilities  vis-a-vis  desegreg  i  ion:  one  is  in 
terms  of  puhlic  safely.  I  here  have  been  several  meetiugs,  as  Secretary 
Parks  outlined,  between  the  command  staff  and  the  Boston  police,  and 
State  official  Secretary  Harry. 

Those  n\eetings  have  been  going  on  for  several  weeks  now  in  terms 
of  Phase  II  operations.  They,  at  this  time,  lack  specific  information  in 
terms  of  bus  routes  and  pupil  assignments,  and  1  think  those  meetings 
will  move  from  general  policy  discussions  to  very  specific  areas  as  soon 
as  that  information  is  available. 

Secondly,  the  city  has  a  responsibility  in  terms  of  building.  The 
public  facilities  departn^enl  is  responsible  to  the  p\iblic  facilities  com- 
mission and  the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  commission  and  its  director 
have  been  working  very  closely  in  terms  of  what  buildings  need  to  be 
in  certain  kinds  of  conditions  for  the  fall. 

Thirdly,  in  terms  of  specific  responsibilities,  the  area  of  funding,  the 
city  has  a  responsibility,  as  >ou  know  well,  in  terms  of  responding  to 
the  judged  orders  to  provide  financing  for  several  of  the  orders  that 
the  judge  has  directed 

There  is  a  fourth  area  generally,  though,  that  is  not  specific  to  the 
court  order  or  the  area  in  which  the  city  participates  in  adjudication 
of  this  case  And  that  is  in  terms  of  both  public  information  as  well 
as  community,  public  information  in  the  sense  of  communicating  with 
the  citi/ens  in  the  city,  and  coordinating  the  activities  of  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  are  involved. 

Mr  AitXANOiR.  Wil!  the  little  city  hall  apparatus  b-  utilized  this 
year  for  law  enforcement  planning,  for  pulling  together  community  or- 
ganization and  so  forth*' 

Mr.  Mfadi.  Without  question,  it  will.  Its  specific  role  us  it  relates 
to  the  -  - 

Mr.  Aij.xxndf  r.  As  of  this  time,  has  it  been  so  used? 
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Mr.  Meade.  Wc  have  had  preliminary  discussions.  What  we  arc 
ivaiting  for  now  is  to  find  out  clearly  what  role  the  CCC  and  the 
neighborhood  committees  below  that  choose  to  play.  We  don't  want 
to  set  up  an  apparatus  that  would  be  competing  with  the  judge *s  order. 

But  in  terms  of  planning  and  understanding  the  order  and  being  able 
to  disseminate  information  on  the  order,  in  terms  of  cooperating  with 
school  officials,  all  those  steps  have  been  taken  already. 

Ma.  Alexander.  Pursuant  to  the  question,  that  there 
were^directing  at  Mr,  Kiley,  did  you  in  this  year  in  your  function,  dis- 
seminate information  pertaining  to  the  case  or  facts  of  the  order,  the 
status  of  the  legal  rights  that  have  hben  adjudicated,  the  appellate 
process  that  has  been  followed,  and  the  status  of  this  particular  lawsuit 
in  terms  of  finality?  ^ 

Mr.  Mfade.  We  haven*t  made  a  final  decision  on  that. 

Mr.  AiFXANDER.  Do  you  think  it*s  a  good  idea  in  terms  of  those 
kinds  of  specifics? 

Mr.  Meade.  What  is  absolutely  necessary,  I  think,  as  it  was  last 
year,  is  to  make  it  clear  to  people  in  the  city  that  we  are  responding 
to  a  court  order  that  directs  us  to  do  very  specific  things  this  fall,  and 
it's  very  important,  I  think,  in  terlms  of  both  our  role  and  the  un- 
derstanding of  citi/.ens  to  understand  that  process. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Kiley,  from  operating  the  process  under  the 
Phase  I  order,  are  there  -  in  brief  terms— any  specific  lessons  learned 
.that  if  you  were  to  operate  that  process  again,  that  you  would  do  dif- 
ferently this  time  around? 

Mr.  Kiley.  There  are  a  number  of  lessons,  I  think.  The  first  lesson 
is  one  that  perhaps  wasn  t  learned.  That  is.  it  would  have  been— and 
again,  the  time  constraints  that  were  faced  by  the  Federal  district  court 
were  ones  that  the  judge  apparently  had  only  limited  control  over.  But 
we\e  only  now  just  come  to  a  point  where  there  is  something  resem- 
bling complete  clarity  as  to  what  the  process  will  be  for  the  fall  of 
1^75.  which  doesn't  give  us  much  advance  time  over  where  we  were 
in  1974. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Now,  when  we  are  speaking  of  the  time,  the  time 
that  we  are  referring  to  is  the  specific  time  for  implementing  bus 
routes,  law  enforcemeht  procedures. 

Mr  Kilry.  Thwt^s  right. 

Mr.  Aiexander.  But  it's  not  time  for  information  dissemination  or 
public  education;  that  is  not  that  short  a  period  of  time,  1  take  it. 

Mr   Kiley.  Well  yes»  if  you>e  talking  about— you  mentioned  a 
number  of  specifics*  and  the  longer  the  judicial  process  wears  on,  the 
longer  one  has  to  wait  to  find  out  what  the  details  of  judicial  orders 
are«  the  shorter  the  time  to  disseminate  them  to  the  public. 
•So  I  would  say  that  is  a  problem. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Other  specific  lessons? 

Mr.  Kiley.  Other  specific  lessons,  as  you  are  all  aware,  there  is 
more  than  one  jurisdiction  at  work  here,  and  the  city  administration 
has  a  limited  jurisdiction  when  it  comes  to  the  schools  themselves. 
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The  school  committee  is  an  autonomous  jurisdiction  enjoying  sub- 
stantial latitude  and  domain.  It  is  always  difficult  in  a  potentially 
volatile  situation  when  you  have  two  autonomous,  even  competitive, 
organizations  trying  to  act  as  one. 

I  was  pleased  that  last  year,  given  the  time  constraints  and  the 
politicization  of  the  process  and  the  emotional  atmosphere,  that  alt  city 
agencies,  including  the  school  department,  were  by  and  large  able  to 
act  cooperatively. 

But  I  would  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  sublcssons  to  be  learned. 
It  will  be  important  for  the  school  department  to  clearly  desigiate 
somebody  who  has  absolute  authority  subject  to  the  school  superinven- 
dent  for  planning  and  implementation  of  the  plan.  I  am  not  as  close 
to  the  situation  as  I  was  once,  but  I  have  a  sense  that  there  is  perhaps 
some  uncertainty  about  that. 

A  second  lesson  that  I  think  needs  to  be  learned  is  that  when  it 
comes  to  coordinating  law  enforcement  officials  or  forces  who  have 
some  influence  over  the  public  safety,  that  it  is  critical  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  involved,  because  if  the  total  process  of  getting 
force  into  a  situation  is  to  be  utilized,  and  we  all  hope  that  it  won^, 
then  the  Federal  Government  may  end  up  playing  a  very  important 
role 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  law,  as  nearly  as  I  can  understand  it  last 
•year— and  I  don*t  think  I  ever  did  fully  understand  it,  and  I  suspect 
there  are  very  few  people  in  the  country  who  do— ought  to  be 
clarified,  but  it's  probably  too  much  to  hopfe  for  that. 

Secondly,  I  would  hope  that  the  judge  himself  would  undertake 
whatever  measures  he  must  take  to  see  what  kind  of  support  he  can 
bring  into  the  situation  early. 

Third,  I  would  hope  that  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  would  have  early  conversations  about  whatever  con- 
tingency planning  they  ought  to  be  undertaking. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  relation  to  that— 

Chairman  Flemming.  May  I  suggest  to  the  Counsel  that  half  of  the 
time  for  this  panel  having  expired,  you  may  have  one  or  two  more 
questions,  and  then  I  would  like  to  turn  the  questioning  over  to  the 
Commissioners. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  relation  to  that,  at  what  point  in  time  did  you 
hear  from  or  contact  the  Federal  law  enforcement  officials? 

Mr.  Kiley.  Our  only  significant  contact  with  the  Federal  establish- 
ment other  than  with  the  judge  was  with  the  commuhity  relation  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  seems  to  be  wholly  au- 
tonomous organization  within  the  Federal  Government,  perhaps  resem- 
bling yourself  in  autonomy 

We  had  contact  beginning  in  the  spring  with  the  community  rela- 
tions service,  and  that  contact  continued  throughout  the  opening  of 
school  and  continues  today.  I  think  it*s  been,  by  and  large,  a  positive 
kind  of  relation. 
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We  nought  contact  with  th^  local  representatives  of  various  agencies 
during  the  summer  of  1^74,  and  had  contact,  and  did  have  some 
meetings  in  which  the  question  of  escalation  was  discussed*  but  there 
seemed  to  he  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  hederal 
representatives.  And  perhaps  we  shi)uld  have  pressed  harder  and  gone 
to  Washington  and  created  a  commotion  there  hui»  of  course,  wc  were 
assuming  that— perhaps  in  too  sanguine  a  fashion— that  day  would 
never  come. 

The  first  significant  involvement  I  was  aware  of  by  the  Federal 
Government  came  after-- came  in  mid-October,  sometime  in  October, 
when  five. attorneys  from  the  Justice  Department  arrived  in  town  to 
look,  specifically  with  the  mission  of  dealing  with  violations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act. 

And  I  believe  as  a  consequence  of  their  involvement,  two  convic- 
tions were  subsequently  obtained  And  I  do  hcliove  that  the  arrival  of 
those  people  created  a  great  impact  in  the  city  and  had  a  definite  ef- 
fect on  the  atmosphere,  and  whenever  an  arrest. was  made  or  even  a 
proceeding  undertaken,  you  could  see  a  visible  impact  on  at  least— on. 
the  emotional  conqmsilion  of  the  environment, 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  No  further  questions  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Fli  mminci.  I'hank  you  very  much. 

1  would  like  to  address  one  question  to  Mr,  Jones.  Do  you  report 
directly  to  the  mayor? 
Mr.  JoNrs.  Yes,  I  do,  sir. 

Chairman  FiF.MMiNCi.  Has  your  office  developed  a  series  of  recom- 
mendations to  be  considered  by  the  mayor  relative  to  steps  that  can 
be  taken  in  ciinneciion  with  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Jonfs.  At  this  point,  we  haven't,  no. 

Chairman  I'l.FMMiNii.  Is  your  office  involved,  or  are  you  per- 
sonally—have you  been  involved  in  any  discussions  relevant  to  the 
development  of  a  plan  for  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Jonks.  Not  at  this  point,  no. 

Chairman  Fikmminci.  Okay. 

Mr.  Kiley,  >ou  referred  right  at  the  beginning  of  your  testimony  to 
the  utilization  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association  in  connection 
with  a  training  program.  What  is  your  evaluation  of  that  experience? 

Mr.  Km  v\ .  Positive. 

Chairm-xn  Fi.FMMiNCi  In  other  words  — 

Mr.  KiL^v.  Very  favorable. 

Chairman  FuMMiNii  In  other  words,  you  would  recommend  to 
other  cities  confronted  with  similar  situations  that  that  course  of  action 
be  followed"^ 

Mr  Kilf^   Are  >ou  speaking  specifically  of  the  National  Center  for 
Dispute  Settlement? 
Chairman  Flfmminci  Yes.  that  was  my  understanding 
Is  there  any  point.  Mr  Meade,  for  the  utilization  of  the  American 
Arbitration  Association  training  facilities  in  connection  with  prepara- 
tion for  Phase  H? 
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Mk  Mi  adI'.  Wc  havcirt  hardened  the  plans  yet.  but  generally  the 
pijsilive  response  from  last  year  s  use  indieales  to  us  thai  ihey  need  to 
be  pari  of  our  planning  and  implementation  in  the  fall. 

(*HAIKMAN  Ki JMMiNtr.  I\l  like  to  go  back  to  the  point  that  Counsel 
has  raised  a  number  of  times,  and  that  is.  are  there  at  least  tentative 
plans  being  developed  for  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  to 
the  nature  of  the  court  ordei\  and  relative  to  the  disposition  that  has 
been  made  of  the  original  order  at  the  appellate  level,  both  the  cireuit 
court  of  appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court?  And  ^hen  also— there  I  am 
referring  to  the  basic  order  holding  the  school  cV)mmittee  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  -  and  then— or  at  least  tentative  plans  of  taking  the 
Phase  II  order  and  breaking  it  down  and  developing  materials  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  people  to  really  become  acquainted  with  it. 

Mr.  Mf  'M>r  The  tlrst  point  is  in  terms  of  the  court  order  and  the 
adjudication  through  the  appellate  process.  That  needs  absolutely  to  be 
part  of  any  information  package  that  is  disseminated  in  the  city,  and 
that  is  clearly  understood  by  us. 

The  process  is  not  yet  clear  depending  on  the  public  information 
committee  of  the  CCC.  We  have  points  that  we  think  need  to  be  in- 
cUided.  and  wc  will  be  working  closely  with  that  group.  I  believe. 

Necondly,  in  terms  of  information  nackages  and  specifically  relating 
to  education,  the  school  department  published  a  brochure  on  pupil  as- 
signmvnt  that  in  terms  of  the  number  of  parents  who  responded  I  think 
indicatc\s  that  it  was  a  document  well  put  together  in  terms  of  people 
understanding  what  the  educational  process  vvill  be  next  year  in  the 


CHAfKMA.NK  Ki  iMMiNCi  Could  I  ask  you,  are  there  plans  for  involving 
Mr.  Jones  and  his  office  in  the  development  of  the  plans  that  are  being 
worked  out  for  the  implementation  of  Phas  11.' 

Mr.  MrvDi.  As  they  did  last  year,  I  am  sure  that  the  office  of 
human  rights  will  be  playing  a  key  role.  Two  people  from  that  office 
presently  are  assigned  to  work  on  this  proces!>.  and  they  are  involved 
in  the  planning  very  actively  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Kim  y.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  — 
Chairman  Fi.bMMiNCi.  Yes. 

Mk.  KiLn  I  have  a  sense  there  may  be  some  confiisicm  about  the 
city's  role  in  a  formal  sense,  and  that  is  that  our  formal  planning 
process  can  only  involve  matters  relating  to  safety  of  buildings  and.  in 
a  very  limited  sense,  the  budget.  We  are  very  much  dependent  on  the 
school  administration^  planning*  process  commencing,  .so  that  there 
can  be  active  liaison  and  cooperation  which  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can,  in  a  constructive  fashion,  involve  ourselves  in  any  school  function 
at  all  It  is  at  that  point  that  the  office  of  human  rights  can  play  its 
most  effective  ri>le  in  terms  of  dealing  directly  with  students. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmin(,  Is  the  city,  however,  in  a  position  to  exercise 
leadership  m  this  area  in  terms  of  making  recommendations  to  the 
school  committee  for  actions  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  city  govern- 
tnenl  would  help  to  facilttate  the  implementation  of  that  Phase  II? 
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Mr.  Mf.adf.  We  have  begun  discussions  with  the  superintendent 
elect  of  the  school  department.  I  have  had  a^few  meetings  with  her, 
the  mayor's  had  one  already,  and  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  new  su- 
perintendent intends  to  cooperate  and  to  take  suggestions  under  ad- 
visement that  would  come  from  the  city  in  terms  of  the  government, 
or  the  neighborhood  process  that  I  direct. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Mr.  Jones,  could  I  ask,  do  you  have  on  your 
staff  representatives  of.the  Puerto  Rican  community? 

M.R.  JoNF.s.  Yes,  I  do,  M)me  five  people  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Flkmming.  T^nk  you  very  much. 

Commissioner  Rankin?^  [ 

Commissioner  Rankin:  Mr.  Kiley,  in  your  discussion  with  other  ci- 
ties, lo  what  degree  are  the  problems  of  Boston  different  from  those 
of  other  cities?  Are  you  unique  in  your  problems  or  do  you  have  the 
same  problems  other  cities,  have  in  this  question  of  education  and 
race? 

Mr.  Kilfy.  Mr.  Rankin,  I  could  probably  take  2  days  to  respond  to 
that  question.  I  believe  the  ariswer,  though,  is  yes  and  no. 

Boston  has  unusual  characteristics,  if  not  unique  characteristics,  and 
I  believe  thai  Secretary  Parks  mentioned  one  of  them.  There  is  a 
strong  neighborhood  tradition  in  Boston,  and  the  characteristics  of 
many  neighborhoods  are  dominated  ay  one  ethnic  group.  And  where 
pride  in  neighborhood  ends  and  xenophobia,  jingoism,  and  racism 
begins,  is  oftentimes  a  very  difficult  question  to  determine.  But  in  a 
city  like  B()sto,n,  an  old  city,  where  people  are  conscious  of  their  tradi- 
tions and  proud  of  them,  I  think  you  do  have  unusual  problems. 

Newer  cities,  which  are  less  neighborhood*conscious  and  perhaps 
more  transient,  I  think  perhaps  don*t  have  the  intensity  behind  some 
of  these  problems  that  Boston  might  have,  and  I  believe  this  is  a  pat- 
tern that  will  unfold,  in  some  of  the  more  traditional  cities  as  they  face 
the  problem  of  school  desegregation. 

So  I  would  say  in  that  one  sense,  Boston  is  an  unusual  city.  But 
there  are  cities  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  even  a  city  like 
Chicago  which  share  some  of  those  characteristics. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  think  cities  like  Mobile,  Alabama, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  don  t  have  their  sections  thai  feel  the 
neighborhood  feeling  just  as  much  as  you  do  here  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Kiley.  They  may  well.  I  m  not  trying  to  say  that  Boston  and 
a  few  other  cities  are  the  only  ones  with  neighborhoods. 

Commissioner  Rj\nkin.  You  see,  Tm  a  southern  member,  and  I  re- 
member 10  years  ago  how  citizens  from  Boston  came  down  south  to 
Alabama,  to  tell  us  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  I  still  have  a  vivid 
recollection  of  that. 

Mr.  Kili  v.  They're  still  here. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  They're  still  here,  is  that  correct,  on  both 
sides'^ 

Mr.  Kiley.  Well,  they  were  probably  people  from  Cambridge  going 
down  to  South  Carolina. 
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Commissioner  Rankin.  WcII«  Tm  not  going  to  particularize  who 
came  down,  don*t  you  see,  but  we  had  them.  And  it  surprises  me,  here 
it  is  10  years  later,  12  years  later,  you*rc  having  your  troubles  that  we 
had  10  years  ago.  What*s  happening? 

Mr.  Kiley,  Well,  I  think  we  are  seeing— the  problem  of  race  is  no! 
a  new  one,  obviously,  Mr.  Rankin,  as  you  well  know. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  It*s  not;  it  certainly'isn't. 

Mr.  Kilf.y.  And  lUO  years  ago,  blood  was  spilled  all  over  the  place 
over  this  issue,  and  it*s  still  being  enacted,  and  in  my  opinion,  in  my 
judgment,  we're  a  long  way  from  a  solution. 

I  think  we're  a  long  way  from  a  solution  in  our  public  school  system 
across  the  country,  and  I  think  those  of  us  who  have  been  involved 
in  the  implementation  of  desegregation  here  in  Boston  have— the  bot- 
tom line  for  us  is  really  to  ensure  that  no  lives  arc  lost,  and  that  as 
many  kids  as  possible  are  at  least  technically  in  the  educational 
process. 

But  those  are  not  exactly  optimistic  goals.  To  be  sure,  one  wants  to 
save  lives,  but  that's  not--onc  doesn't  get  enthusiastic  about  that  as  an 
objective,  but  that's  really  the~-those  arc  the  objectives  we  have  had 
in  mind  here  over  the  last  year. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  So  I U  years  later,  you  are  going  through  the 
same  problems  we  had  10  years  ago?  I  don't  mean  that  we  have  gotten 
rid  of  all  of  our  problems  down  south.  I  recogni7.e  we  still  have  them, 
too.  But  we  seem  to  have  made  a  better  approach  than  you  have  here. 

t  can't  quite  understand  it. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  think  part  of  the  problem,  if  I  may,  is  the  fact  that 
whenever  people  begin  to  look  at  the  city  of  Boston,  they  forgot  that 
there  were  people  here,  and  they  began  to  look  at  the  physical  struc- 
ture. And  they  talked  about  the  Harvards  and  the  Mils,  etc.  And  all 
the  time  this  was  here,  they  never  really  took  a  good  look  at  the  fact 
that  there  were  problems,  that  there  were  minorities  here  that  were 
going  to  school  under  situations  that  really  didn't  exis^  in  their  minds, 
but  existed  in  reality,  that  these  people  had  to  live  here. 

And  I  think  what  has  happened,  now  that  it's  a  law,  all  of  this  is 
coming  out,  and  people  are  just  really  beginning  to  see  it,  but  in  the 
South,  I  think  the^e^was  an  opportunity  for  a  black,  if  you  will,  at  this 
point,  to  become  a  principal.  Let's  just  take  a  simple  thing  as  a  prin- 
cipal. 

He  was  able  to  become  a  principal  because  in  the  South  they  were 
willing  to  do  this  in  order  to  give  the  blacks  the  things  they  felt  they 
needed  and  to  keep  them  "in  theii'  place."  Up  north,  they  weren't 
ready  to  give  them  a  damn  thing,  and  1  think  that's  the  big  difference, 
and  I  think  people;  begin  to  look  at  the  physical  structure  and  say  Har- 
vard, Boston  University,  Boston  College,  etc,  and  forget  about  the  real 
problems  that  people  have,  the  human  problem.  And  I  think  that's  part 
of  the  reason  why  you  are  seeing  this  change  begin  to  take  place  at 
this  time. 
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CoMMissiuNFK  Rankin.  Thank  you.  I*d  like  to  go  on  with  this,  but 
my  Chairman  is  pushing  mc,  don't  you  sec. 

Did  you  have  any  success  in  rumor  control  up  here?  We've  never 
had  any  success  on  that,  and  I  wonder  if  you've  had. 

Mk.  Kill: v.  There's  no  way  of  stopping  a  rumor  from  beginning.  I 
think  what  you  have  to  work  against  -and  it's  constantly  an  endgame 
proposition,  you  never  really  win  it— is  to  slop  rumors  from  spreading. 
I  like  to  think  that  among  the  things  that  was  done  reasonably  well  was 
the  getting  out  of  accurate  information  and  — 

CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  Well  now^  do  you  think  the  people  of 
Boston  are  willing  now  to  accept,  accurate  information,  even  though  it 
differs  from  the  rumors  they  love? 

Mk.  kii.FY.  That's  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  That  goes  to 
the  root  of  human  nature,  and  I  don't  know  that  I  can  sort  that  out. 

CoMMissioNhK  Rankin.  While  you  were  in  the  mayor's  office,  do 
you  think  that  the  mayor's  office  today  is  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  law  observance?  You  cooperate  with  the  court  order,  is  that  cor- 
rect'^ Do  you  accept  it  willingly  or  not? 

Mk.  Kilfv,  The  position  of  the  mayor  from  the  beginning  has  been 
that  he  will  cooperate  with  any  court  order,  that  he  respects  both  the 
Constitution  and  the  law.  and  will  do  anything  in  his  power  to  ensure 
subscription  to  all  those. 

CoMMissioNi'k  Rankin.  Thank  you. 

Chaikman  Pi.i-mmino.  Mr.  Salt/man. 

CoMMJsslONPk  Sai  r/MAN.  Mr.  Meade  and  Mr.  Kiley.  the  effective- 
ness of  neighborhood  planning  units  was  checkered,  apparently,  in 
their  positive  impact. 

What  made  the  difference,  and  how  does  present  planning  take  this 
difference  into  account? 

Mk.  AlhAi)^:.  When  Mr.  Kiley  discussed  the  neighborhood  teams,  he 
indicated  that  in  some  areas  there  was  participation  by  parents,  I  think 
that  refiected  a  large  sense  of  either  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
court  order  I  would  suggest  that  that  participation  made  a  significant 
difference. 

The  areas  of  where  people  were  going  to  school,  and  the  West  Rox- 
bury  team,  for  example,  participated  in  a— with  one  of  the  public  rela- 
tions firms  that  Mr.  Kiley  talked  about.  They  developed  a  brochure 
about  English  High  School,  where  a  great  number  of  students  would 
be  going,  and  there  waji  an  opportunity  to  4eal  actively  with  parents. 
That  interface  was  very  important.  It  began  a  process  that  allowed 
communications  to  go  on  and  allowed  parents  to  understand  what  was 
happening. 

In  other  neighborhoods  where  for  one  reason  or  another  parents 
chose  not  to  participate,  the  sense  of.  one.  the  court  order  that  I 
discussed  with  the  Chairman,  the  sense  of  where  children  would  be 
going  to  school  and  the  control  of  rumors,  those  processes  didn't  exist, 
and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  communicate  information  at  all.  And 
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I  think  that  made  a  significant  difference  in  the  ability  of  the  teams 
to  function. 

t?()MMissioNt:K  Saltzman.  Well,  in  Phase  II,  is  there  a  more  con- 
sidered effort  to  gather  together  the  parents  and  the  cooperation  in 
those  neighborhoods  where  heretofore  that  cooperation  and  participa- 
tion was  absent? 

Mr  Mfadf.  Well,  one  of  the  things— one  of  the  keys  that  was 
missing  in  Phase  I  in  terms  of,  1  suppose,  timing  or  inclination,  was  a 
sense  that  parents  need  to  be  actively  involved  and  be  able  to  commu- 
nicate directly  with  the  court. 

I  he  judge  s  appointment  of  a  coordinating  council,  I  think,  is  a  very 
important  first  step  in  directly  involving  citizens.  And  there  are  citizens 
on  both  sides  of  the  busing  issue  who  are  members  of  that  council. 

And  I  think  that  can  and  will  go  a  long  way  in  terms  of  cpmmunicat- 
mg  to  every  section  of  the  city  about  the  order. 

CoMMissioNFR  Sai.tzman.  Mr.  Kiley,  was  Boston  ^oulh  Boston 
High  School  identified  as  one  of  the  possible  problem  ,1.'-  ,es?  You  said 
you  did  identify  several— 12  schools,  I  believe, 

Mr  Kilky.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Was  this  one  of  the— 
Mr  Killv  Yes. 

CoMMissioNKR  Salt/man.  Wus  any  effort  made  to  "dress  up"  South 
Boston  High  School?  You  mentioned  some  effort  was  made  to  dress 
up  other  schools.  Was  any  effort  invested  in  dressing  up  South  Boston 
High  Sch  )or> 

Mr.  Kilfy.  I  ihink  you'd  be  better  off— you'd  get  a  more  accurate 
a?iswer  if  you  asked  the  representatives  of  the  school  department  that 
ijue^^lion.  Vm  persi>nally  familiar  with  two  middle  schools  that  were  in- 
volved in  lhal  plan,  because  1  happened  to  visit  bovh  of  them  and 
noliced  some  problems.  But  the  school  department  did  have  a  crash 
program  throughout  the  summer  designed  to  deal  particularly  with 
potential  problem  areas,  and  they  would  have  the  answer  to  that 
question. 

CoMMissioNfR  Saltzman.  WelL  in  visiting  South  Boston  High 
School  just  recently,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  did  not  get  any  kind  of 
dressi^;ig  up  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  was  a  kind  of  concern. 

Mr  Joties.  can  1  ask  you,  does  your  office— was  there  any  attempt 
b>  vour  office  together  with  the  mayor's  office  to  provide  leadership 
through  the  media  in  influencing  the  climate  of  opinion  for  positive  ef- 
forts. rh)t  merely  to  obey  the  law,  but  about  the  value  and  significance 
to  our  nation  of  desegregation? 

N!r  Jonfs.  Yes.  there  were  two  staff  members  specifically  a,^>signed 
to  the  mayor's  office  to  deal  with  that  as  well  as  many  other  problems. 
Ihey  vvorked  verv  closely  with  Mr.  Kiley  and  other  people  in  the 
ma>t>r's  office  to  talk  about  those  kinds  of  concern. 

C*(HiMiss!()NFR  Saitzman    Was  there  mater'al  or  statements  made 
aftlrming  the  value  of  desegregation  on  the  national  scene  or  the  locals 
scene  ^ 
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Mh  Jom  s.  Not  just  by  us  aU)ne.  but  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
nmyor  s  office,  there  were  statements  made  that  we  were  involved  in. 
CoMMtssioNf  K  Sam /MAN.  Apuft  from  just  law  and  order. 
Mr  Jon  is  Yes 

CoMMissioNi  K  Salt/man.  Can  I  also. ask  you,  were  any  complaints 
lodged  in  your  oftku  by  black  students  during  Phase  17 

Mk  Jon  i  s.  Mainly  dealing  with  suspensions  from  school,  that  sort 
of  thing. 

C\)MMissu)M  H  Salt/man.  Well,  what  happened  to  those?  ^  - 
Mh.  Joni:s.  Well,  we  hud  a  program  where  we  involved  some  4(J  law 
students  -wc  v\cre  involved  in  a  program  where  some  40  law  students 
WLMc  acting  more  or  less  like  agents  to  the  schools  for  these  students 
when  there  was  a  suspLMision.  wlio  would  talk  to  the  administrators 
about  tliLMii. 

We  also  had  a  ver>  close  relatii>nship  with  the  superintendent's  of- 
Hec.  so  that  wc  could  deal  with  those  kinds  of  problems,  and  they 
would  understand  exactly  what  wc  were  doing. 

C'oMMissioNr  K  Sm  r/.MAN.  Would  you  in*  general  evaluate  the  validi- 
ty of  the  .suspensions? 

M«.  JoNi  s  I  think  that  is  what  you  could  say  we  were  doing,  and 
then  try  to—-       .   * 

C'OMMissioMK  Svr.T/MAN  Well,  what  I  mean  is,  in  general  at  this 
point,  eould  you  say  that  the  suspensions  of  black  students  were  war- 
ranted or  unwarranted 

Mr.  JoNt  s.  Well,  it  would  be  just  my  opinion  at  this  point,  but  I 
think  in  most  cases  thes  were  really  unwarranted,  but  there's  a  lot  of 
history  behind  that.  I  think,  that  describes  why  they  were  unwarranted, 
i  think 

CoMMfssioNhK  Svi  T/M'\N  Mr  Meadc,  is  there  any  effort  in  planning 
at  the  present  lime  tt>  v^ork  vMth  the  Federal  Cjovernnient  and  its  agen- 
cies\>  You  indicated  or  I  think,  v^ith  Mr.  Kiley.  that  participation  of 
l-ederal  agencies  would  be  critical.  Is  there  any  present  communica- 
tion*' 

Mr  Mi  ADi  The  relatiiinship  with  the  CRS  continues.  There  have 
been,  attempts  by  the  school  department  in  terms  of  applying  for  the 
hmergcnc)  School  Assistance  Act  funding  to  direct  those.  The  discus- 
siiMis  thai  ha\c  begun  on  the  public  safety  level  include  plans  to  talk 
to  people  on  the  f  ederal  level  in  terms  of  public  safety  areas. 

I  suppose  its  complaints  in  terms  of  a  sense  that,  I  think,  that  offi- 
cials both  in  the  city  and  the  school  department  got  from  the  Federal 
(Jovernment  last  sear  that  '  gimd  luck  and  goodby."  that  it  was  our 
problem,  that  v\e  had  to  respond  to  the  court  order 

And  that  sense  docs  not  encourage  nnc  to  go  back  and  think  that 
the  Federal  (iovernnicnt  is  in  any  way  going  to  assist  this  city  as  it 
goes  through  a  desegregation  process. 

Chairman  Fli  mmiso.  Mr  Rui/ 
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CoMMissioNFR  Rvu    Taking  a  cue  from  Commissioner  Rankin's 
.statement  that  the  Chairman  had  nudged  him,  1  will  pass  for  further  . 
quusiions  on  this  area. 

(/MAIKMAN  FiFMMiNti.  All  right.  Commissioner  Horn. 

CoMMissujMk  Hoks  Mr.  Kiley»  you  commented  on  the  role  i)l  the 
local  media  and  the  relationship  that  had  been  established  with  them. 
I  would  like  to  ask  you,  after  the  entrance  of  the  national  media  into  j 
coverage  of  Boston's  desegregation,  particularly  the  national  television 
media,  what  effect  did  that  have  on  t^J  emotions  in  Boston,  and  was 
it  helpful  or  harmful  toward  carrying  out  desegregation?  And  you  don't 
have  2  days  to  answer  that  question 

Mr  Kiif  Y  I  think  that  mt^st  pei^plc  in  the  city  were  aware  that 
Boston  dominated  the  top  of  the  news  in  all  three  networks  for  several 
days  •  ^ 

Ihc  essential  difference  between  the  national  media,  particularly 
teles isiun.  and  local  media.  I  believe,  is  that  a  complex  situation  has 
to  be  telescoped  into  a  maximum  ^0  seconds*  presentation  over  a  na- 
tional network,  and  you  don't  sell  automobiles  by  having  the  desultory 
aspect  of  the  day's  activities. 

So  my  sense  is  that  the  national  media  must  go  toward  the  sensa- 
tional, the  easilv  photogruplied.  the  dramatic.  And  as  a  consequence, 
I  woulil  sa>  that  fUohabU  doesn't  add  up  to  be  balanced  coverage,  and 
it  probablv  diJ  have  an  effect  im  the  emotiimal  climate  of  the  city. 
Whereas  the  local  media  could  afford  more  time,  effort,  and  resources, 
and  I  think  that  rellected  itself  by  any  objective  comparison  between 
the  two 

Commission!  K  HoRs.  Was  there  any  attempt  by  the  city  gcwernnient 
to  eontael  the  leadership  ot  the  national  media  and  discuss  these 
problems ' 

Mr  .Kiifn  \  es  I  heic  was  contact  at  the  end  of  the  summer  with 
the  management  of  all  tliree  networks  The  newspeople  themselves 
were  here  \v  the  cit\  in  advance  of  the  (opening  lU' school  There  were 
extensive  briefing  sessions  with  them,  they  had  access  to  all  (^f  (^ur 
material  I  don't  think  the  priU>lem  was  their  understanding  of  the 
events  in  Boston,  anii  I  think  their  prohlefn  was  not  their  sensitivity 
i)r  awareness  of  this  pn^blem  of  sensationalism.  The  pr<ibleiu  was  one 
of  will 

CoM.MissioNKR  Horn  What  dc^  Viui  na^an  by  that'.'  \ 
Mr  K\\\>  Pe*ople  wi^uld  say.  "Yes.  weVe  highly  sensitive  to  these 
matters,  and  of  course  we  have  had  all  kinds  of  experience  around  the 
ciuiMtrv.  and  v\e*ve  developed  a  certain  know-hi^w  and  technique  that 
I  think  vou  will  appreciate  "  But  I  have  to  say  that  there  were  evenings 
v\hen  I  li>nked  at  the  national  news  ciuerage  that  1  was  ni^l  particularly 
happv  with  the  press  So  somewhere  between  the  cup  and  the  lip 
something  spilleil.  I  don't  kru)vs  who  was  responsible. 
CoMMtssiosfR  Horn  One  last  question. 
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Besides  neighborhood  groups,  as  you  know,  in  any  city  there  are  a 
number  of  groups  that  cut.  across  ihe  city:  labor  unions,  veterans 
groups,  sometimes  universities  and  educational  groups  What  attempt 
was  made  by  the  city  government  to  vyork  with  organized  labor  in  their 
meetings  as  leadership  groups,  educational  institutions,  perhaps 
veterans  groups,  and  was  it  to  any  avail? 

Mk.  Kii>v  There  were  no  efforts  to  that  I  can  recall- to  work 
with  the  labor  unions  as  such.  There  were  efforts  to  involve  university 
people,  not  in  a  systematic  fashion,  but  in  terms  of  drawing  on 
resources  which  we  knew  existed  in  our  university  complex.  Veterans 
groups,  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  contact  with  the  VFW  or  the 
American  Legion 

Quite  frankly,  in  the  short  lime  available  to  us  to  plan,  we  really  had 
to  make  some  decisions  about  groups  and  people  whom  we  thought 
would  be  immediately  responsive  to  us,  and  those  which  might  be 
"reluctant  dragons"  and  would  take  a  little  time  to  deal  with.  So  in 
an  ideal  world  we  would  probably  have  tried  to  contact  those  groups, 
but  we  weren't  dealing  in  an  ideal  world  then. 

CoMMissioNf.K  Horn.  Tor  Phase  U.  is  any  contact  being  made,  Mr. 
Meiide? 

Mr.  Mi-ADi .  To  dale,  no,  none  has  been  made  with  veterans  groups, 
although  a  preliminary  discussion  has  been  held  with  two  unions  that 
has  a  membership  that  cuts  across  the  city. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

CoMMissioNKR  Frffman.  Mr.  Kiley,  and  also  Mr.  Jones,  1  believe, 
is  it  correct  that  there  has  not  been  any  sort  of  continuing  relationship 
between    say,  with  Cambridgc  —  ^from  Cambridge  "  — Harvard  or  MIT? 

Mr.  KiLi-Y  There  is  no  institutional  relationship  in  terms  of  school 
desegregation,  no  formal  cuntaci  of  a  regular  kind. 

Chairman  Flfmmincj  Are  any  i^f  the  institutions  that  Commissioner 
Freeman  identified  included  in  the  20  that  are  to  work  with  some  of 
the  schools  under  the  Phase  II  court  order? 

Mr  KiiFY  Is  there  contact.^  Well,  again  there *s  contact— 

Chairman  Fifmminc.  No,  my  point  is— Commissioner  Freeman,  I 
think,  identified  three  institutions,  Harvaid,  MIT,  and  what  was  your 
other  one*^ 

CoMMissioNFR  Fruman.  Well.  I  jusl  meniioned'-l  was  repeating 
the  phrase  that  he  used,  '  from  Cambridge,"  from  the  others  that 
have  ~ 

Chairman  Fi.fmminii.  My  question  was  in  connection  with  the  court 
i>rder  for  Phase  II  Are  any  one  of  tho.se  in.stitulions  included  in  the 
court  order  as  institutions  that  are  to  have  relationship  with  specific 
schools^ 

Mr  Kiif>  Yes 

Chairman  Flfmminu.  Which  ones? 

Mr  Kri  F>  I  only -which  three  did  you  mention? 
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CoMMissioM  H  Fki  FMAN  Well,  which  oncs-^I  was  going  lo  ask  you 
if  there  had  been  any  past  continuing  relationships,  and  the  next 
question  was  if  it  is  contemplated  that  there  would  be  — 

M\  Kni  v  The  mechanism  for  establishing  and  sustaining  that  rela- 
tionship is  really  the  C'ity^vide  Coordinating  Council,  the  so-called 
CCC,  and  there  already  is  active  contact  betwcen-^there  was  originally 
between  the  judge  and  his  educational  experts  with  the  university 
leadership,  and  that  is  now  being  continued  by  the  CCC,  So  there  is 
a  very  ictive  planning  process  already  under  way.  and  city  and  the 
school  department  would  be  involved  in  that  process. 

CoMMissiDNhH  Fhi.kman.  Uut  is  it  the  answer  that  in  the  past,  these 
educational  institutions  have  not  been  directly  involved  in  school  or  in 
proposing  or  assisting  in  solution  of  any  educational  problems  of  the 
UostiMi  school  system. 

Mr  Khi  n  Mrs  Freeman,  my  experience  with  the  great  universities 
of  our  country  and  particularly  — as  well  as  those  in  our  immediate 
areas,  that  they  have  not  exactly  thrust  themselves  into  the  mainstream 
of  urban  difficulty  And  so  my  answer  would  be  that  they  haven't 
helped  that  much  there. 

I  here  are  individuals  who  do,  as  they  really  haven't  in  general. 
Co.v.MissiciNr  R  Frf  fman  Well,  my  concern  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  literature  which  sort  of  floats  or  flows  out  of  these  universities, 
and  a  number  of  the  professors  call  themselves  '^educational  con- 
sultants" and  write  books  saying  what  should  happen  in  the  schools, 
and  the  concern  would  be  whether  they  sort  of  operate  in  a  vacuum 
from  the  mountaintop.  without  any  sense  of  reality,  or  maybe  since 
Boston  IS  the  real  world  you  could  get  them  involved. 

Mk  KiiJ  >  Fd  he  worried  about  what  might  happen  if  we  got  too 
many  of  them  tnvoUed  all  at  once,  but  you  are  right. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frfinun  What  are  you  suggesting,  that  they  really 
don't  know  whaFs  happening? 

Mk  KiiFV  Well.  I  don't  want  to  make  a  general  comment.  We  have 
a  certain  sense  of  those  who  are  concerned  and  committed,  and 
who\e  got  reaFworld  background,  and  we  try  to  have  relationships 
with  them,  but  in  general  I  think,  speaking  for  myself,  I  tend  to  be  a 
liliie  chary  about  getting  the  great  institutions  involved  massively,  if 
that's  even  possible 
Cmaikmxn  Fit-.M.MiNti  Anything  further? 
Co.MMisstoM  K  Fru-.man.  No. 

Chairman  Fiimminu  Okay  May  I  express  to  the  three  members  of 
the  panel  our  appreciation  for  the  testimony  that  you  have  presented. 
Il  certainly  helps  us  in  developing  our  understanding  of  what  happened 
under  Phase  I.  and  also  helps  us  in  developing  an  understanding  of  the 
thinking  that  is  going  on  in  connection  with  Phase  IF  Thank  you  very, 
very  much 

(\)unsel  Will  call  the  next  witness 

Mk  AiFXAND^R  William  J.  Feary. 
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Chairman  FifiMMiNU.  .Mr.  Leary.  if  you  will  stand  and  raise  you 
right  hand,  please. 

(Whereupon,  Wiiliam  J.  Leary,  superintendent  of  schools,  was  sworn 
by  Chairman  Flemming  l 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  will  proceed  with  questioning. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  J*  LEARV,  SUPERINTIlNDeNT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  Alf:xanof.r.  Would  you  state  your  name  and  your  present  posi- 
tion for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Leary.  William  J.  Leary,  superintendent  of  Boston  Public 
Schools. 

Mr.  Alf.xandkr.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 
Mr.  Leary,  Since  September  1,  1972. 

Mr,  Alf.xanofr.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Boston  School 
Department  prior  to  this? 
Mr.  Lfarv.  Since  1956. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Could  you  briefly  give  us  a  brief  resume  of  what 
roles  you  have  played  in  the  Boston  School  Department? 

Mr.  Leary.  I  was  a  teacher  in  the  junior  high  schools  from  1956 
through  '62  in  South  Boston  and  Dorchester,  and  then  a  teacher  in  the 
Boston  Technical  High  School,  which  is  located  in  Roxbury,  from  '62 
to  '67.  I  became  a  department  chairman  of  social  studies  in  Dorchester 
High  School  from  *67  through  *68,  and  became  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  curriculum  in  1969,  and  became  superintendent  in  Boston  in 
1972. 

Mr  Ai.KXANhFR.  So  you  have  been  superintendent  of  schools  during 
the  Phase  I  desegregation  order  and  several  years  prior  thereto?  ^ 
Mr.  Leary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you,  starting  with  December  of  this  past 
year,  December  1973.  when  the  State  order  came  down  to  implement 
Pha.se  I  under  the  racial  imbalance  law,  tell  us  what  activities  were  un- 
dertaken by  your  office  in  relation  to  implementation? 

Mr.  Learn.  Yes.  We»  from  December  of  73,  prepared  an  imple- 
mentation schedule  for  the  State  ordered  racial  plan  which  we  con- 
tinued to  ulili/e  when  the  Federal  district  court  order  came  down. 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  was  that  implementation— 

Mr.  Leary.  June. 

Mr.  Alexander,  —implementation  plan  established? 
Mr.  Leaky.  We  had  established  some  drafts  of  it  as  far  back  as 
December  of  *73. 

Mr  Alexander.  So.  from  December  of  *73  on,  there  was,  at  least 
on  paper,  a  plan  to  implement  what  in  fact  became  the  Phase  I  order 
of  the  Federal  district  court  :^ 

Mr.  Leary  Yes,  I  would  say  it  was  more  than  on  paper.  It  was  ac- 
tually carried  out.  I  was  designated  by  the  school  committee  in  January 
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of  '74  to  be  the  implementation  coordinator  as  well  as  the  superinten- 
dent 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  that  a  position  you  would  have  wished  to  have 
had? 

Mr.  Lkary.  It  was  u  position  that  I  felt  required  a  full-time  staff  per- 
son, and  I  nominated  one  in  January.  However,  the  school  committee 
decided  that  I  should  carry  out  that  role. 

JMr.  Alkxanoer.  Whatever  specific  staff  did  you  have  made  availa- 
ble to  you,  or  did  you  acquire  for  Phase  1  implementation? 

Mr.  Leary.  Well,  we  had  primarily  the  staff  of  the  educational 
planning  center,  and  I  added  to  that  as  I  felt  I  needed  staff,  or  as  the 
planning  center  reported  it  needed  additional  staff  t^ere,  and  that  staff 
was  added  as  we  went,  along  on  an  as-needed  basis. 

Mr  ALfXANDKR.  What  type  of  numbers  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr  Lkary.  Oh,  in  the  twenties,  the  low  twenties. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Most  of  these  people  would  be  people  with  what 
types  of  background? 

Mr.  Leary.  Well,  some  of  them— those  who  were  already  at  the 
planning  center  had  planning  backgrounds,  educational  planning 
backgrounds,  that  is.  and  then  the  people  we  added  were  specialists 
in  a  variety  of  areas,  some  of  them  in  kindergarten  education,  some 
of  them  in  elementary  education,  some  of  them  in  secondary  educa- 
tion, some  of  them  in  a  variety  of  other  types  of  curricula  and  pro- 
.  grammatic  efforts  as  well. 

Mr.  ALFXANnFR,  Did  you  have  on  your  staff  then  or  did  you  add 
to  your  staff  any  persons  with  specialized  expertise  in  desegregation? 

MR.  l.EARY  Well,  we  had  people  who  had  been  working  with  the 
State  on  the  racial  balance  plan,  so  we  did  have  experienced  personnel 
down  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  hire  any  consultants,  for  example,  who 
had  participated  in  designing  desegregation  orders  in  'some  of  the 
Southern  Stales,  or  perhaps  some  of  the  Northern  States? 

Mr  Learv  No»  we  didn^t  hire  any  in  that  category.  However.  I  did 
meet  specifically  with  the  superintendents  from  Pontiac,  Michigan,  and 
the  superintendent  from  Prince  George's  County. 

Mr.  Alexander  When  was  that? 

Mr.  l.FARV  That  would  be  in  the  spring  of  *74. 

Mr  Alexander.  Was  that  a  meeting  similar  to  the  one  that  Deputy 
Mayor  Kiley  referred  to  earlier? 

Mr.  Learv.  I  think— no,  I  think  this--these  were  separate  meetings 
that  were  set  up.  They  might  havo  been  in  town  for  that  meeting.  Tm 
not  sure  of  that  But  while  they  were  in  town,  they  did  communicate 
with  me.  We  sort  of  have  a  nationally  informal  superintendent's  net- 
work, so  that  when  you  visit  a  city  if  the  colleague  is  available,  you  ' 
usually  meet  with  him  as  a  courtesy,  anyway. 

Mr.  Alexander  So.  would  it  be  fair  to  say  they  were  in  the  city 
and  they  met  with  you,  or  did  you  call  them  and  ask— did  you  call 
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them  from  Seattle  or  Prince  George's  County  and  i^sk  them  to  come 
to  Bost«)n? 

Mr.  l.KAKY.  No,  they  were  coming  in  anyway,  and  when  I  was  aware 
of  their  presence,  we  communicated. 

Mr.  Alfxanihr  What  were  the  components  of  the  plan  that  was 
designed  as  of  December,  \')TS,  to  implement  an  order  that  became 

final  in  June ^    r  i.  r 

Mr.  Lfary.  Well.  I  think  the  basic  elements  consisted  of  the  first 
examination  of  the  data  and  then  the  student  assignments,  the  staff  as- 
signments, orientation  of  staff,  preparation  of  .staff,  programm^.ic  con- 
siderations.  facility  considerations,  materials  and  supplies,  transporta- 
titin  and  safety,  efforts  at  con\munity  awarenesis  and  community  rela- 
'  tions.  student  relations,  financial  considerations,  space  considerations. 
Thnse  were  the  primary  elements  of  the  planning  situation. 
•    Mr.  Alkxandfr.  You  mentioned  a  little  earlier  that  you  had  been 
the  head  of  the  social  studies  department  at  a  high  school.  Is  that 

right?  t 
Mr.  Li  ary.  Yes.  that's  correct. 

Mr.  Ai  i  XANiHR  In  your  planning  for  Phase  I,  was  there  any  notion 
of  examining  the  curriculum  within  the  social  studies  or  the  history  de- 
partment to  determine  whether  or  not  the  students  of  Boston  were 
being  provided  with  a  clear  understanding  of  race  relations  and  how 
they've  developed  in  this  country,  and  what  leads  up  to  a  desegrega- 
tion order? 

Mr.  Lfary.  Well.  I  had  been,  as  I  mentioned  previously,  also 
director  of  curriculum  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  we  had  since 
ly^y  provided  and' worked  on  curricula  in  the  city  dealing  with  those 
particular  matters,  and  in  fact  with  other  matters  as  well,  including- 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDFR.  Is  there  today  or  was  there  last  year  any  specific 
course  that  deals  with  the  history  of  race  relations  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts or  the  city  of  Boston'.' 

Mr.  Lfary.  Not  a  specific  course  as  such,  but  probably  as  part  of 
social  studies.  Certainly.  I.  as  a  teacher,  used  to  teach  it.  and  I  assume 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  do.  I  know  they  did  in  some  of  the  other 
high  schools,  and  1  assume  they  still  do. 

Mr.  AiFXANiiFR.  But  as  part  of  the  December  197.1  plan,  there  was 
no  specific  component  designed  around  that  area? 

Mr.  Lfary.  No.  there  was  not. 

Mr.  Alkxander.  Did  you  mention  law  enforcement  as  one  of  the 

areas?  . 

Mr.  Lfak>.  One  of  the  areas  that  had  been  going  on  in  some  ol  the 
schools  is  a  program  in  law  as  a  form  of  moral  education. 

Mr  Ai.fxandfr.  I  mean  law  enforcement-planning  for  implementa- 
tion' 

Mr.  l.FARv  No,  noi  specifically  for  implementation.  The  programs 
in  law  had  been  Koing  on  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  junior  high 
schools  as  well,  as  part  of  the  formal  curriculum. 
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Mr  Ati  XANDi  K  Were  any  specific  funds  sought  for  the  desegrega- 
tion process  from  private  foundations,  from  State  agencies?  I  know  you 
were  not  allowed  to  get  certain  HKW  funds  at  that  time,  but  from  the 
other  available  sources 

Mr.  I.I  ARN.  No.  1  don't  think  so»  not  to  my  knowledge.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  held  up  hy  HEW.  that  would  pretty  much  shut 
us  off  in  other  areas 

Mr.  AihXANDHR  Only  from  certain  Federal  funds,  \  would  take  it, 

Mr.  1,1  arv.  That  does  not  necessarily— it  probably  makes  you  what 
1  call  a  *'bad  loan  risk'*  in  other  areas  as  well, 

Mr,  Al  l  xandi  r.  What  is  the  normal  functioning  of  the  Boston 
School  Department;  what  was  it  this  past  year? 

Mr  iJARN.  Are  >ou  referring  to  the  specific  general  school  pur- 
poses budget' 

Mr.  AirxAsoFR  Yes. 

Mr.  Li  arv.  Approximalel)  $121  million,  plus  $5  million  for  repair 
of  buildings. 

Mr  AiiXANDiR.  In  addition  to  that,  there  are  State  monies,  are 
there  not'^ 

Mr  Lf  ARV.  ^'es.  We  do  have  monies  contributed  lo  the  school 
system  by  the  State;  that's  correct. 

Mr.  ALr  xANDi  r.  How  much  would  that  be? 
Mr.  1,1-arv.  Well.  I  can  give  you  a  projection  of  what  it  will  be— 
.  Mr.  Ai  rxANDi  R.  F-ine. 

Mh*  Lfarv.  —based  on  the  ^'cherry  sheet."  as  iVs  callqdf.  the  State 
funds  for  '7  3-76  Under  chapter  70,  approximnWly  56.8  million.  For 
school  construction,  approximately  30.5  million. 

Under  chapter  766.  approximately  3.4  million. 

Under  chapter  636.  approximately  4.7  million. 

Under  section  K  dealing  with  the  magnet  schools,  approximately 
$3()().()00 

Under  pensionji  to  teachers,  approximately  12.^. 
%         Vocational  education,  approximately  3.9. 

I'ransportation.  approximately  3.2. 
^Aiid  for  bilingual  education,  approximately  $85O.0()().  which  comes 
tt>  a  total  of  abi>ut  $115  million. 

Mr  Aijxa.sdfr  So  we  re  talking  about  a  .grand  total  of  approxi- 
mately $250  million  a  year  spent  for  the  Boston  school  system. 

Mr  l,KARv  Partly  that,  but  some  of  that  is  reimbursable  money  for 
money  that  is  spent  out  by  the  city. 

I  think  that  the  ke>  area  is  the  general  school  purposes  budget  for 
the  schools,  the  $121  niillion.  of  which  over  90  percent  goes  for  sala- 
ries 

Mr  AiFXANoiR  Is  there  or  v^as  there  a  financial  need  specitlcally 
relating  to  school  desegregation  ' 

Mr.  Lf  ar>  Yes.  very  definitcK  I  think  we  needed  it.  We  could  have 
used  considerable  additional  funding  for  it. 
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\  *.      Mi^.  Alexander.  What  would  you  have  used  thai  funding  for»  other 
than  pupil  transportation? 

Mr.  Ukary.  I  think  for  much  more  intensive  planning  at  the  local 
school  level. 

In  Boston,  the— I  have  heard  this  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kiley  before  me. 
but  I  think  it's  a  point  well  worth  repeating.  For  example,  under  the 
.contract  with  the  ttachers'  union,  teachers  are  free  from  their  posi- 
tions from  the  last  scheduled  school  day  until  the  day  before  the  open- 
ing of  classes,  which  is  usually  after  Labor  Pay  or  2  days  after  Labor 
Day  in  September. 

Under  our  contract  with  the  administrators'  union,  which  is  called 
BASAS,  the  Boston  Association  of  School  Administrators  arjd  Super- 
visors, principals  work  2  years— Tm  sorry,  2  weeks— after  the  close  of 
school,  and  2  weejcs  before  the  opening  of  school,  which  means  there 
is  a  period  in  the  summer  that  could  range  anywhere  from  4  to  6 
weeks  where  the  principals  don't  have  to  report. 

Then  in  addition,  the  directors  of  specialized  departments,  such,  for 
example,  as  science,  guidance,  fine  arts,  music— some  of  them  work  an 
1  l-month  year,  some  of  them  work  a  lO^month  year.  Now.  a  1 0-month 
year  as  it's  interpreted  in  the  BASAS  contract,  means  a  summer  vaca- 
tion period,  not  the  ^»a'ek  in  December,  the  week  in  February  or  the 
week  in  April  which  are  school  vacation  periods. 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  So  it  would  have  been  fair  to  conclude  in 
December  of  1973  that  any  planning  or  implementation  that  would 
have  to  occur  after  the  school  year  would  have  to  be  planned  for,  paid 
^  for,  and  specific  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  6  months 
ifollowing  before  school  closed  down;  would  that  be  correct? 

Mr.  Leary  Generally,  yes. 

Mr.  Ai.l'iXANOKR.  Was  any  such  planning  done,  were  any  funds 
requested  from  the  school  committee  or  from  any  other  source,  to  put 
personnel  on  during  the  summer? 

Mr.  Lhary.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  was  that? 
t>  Mr.  Leary.  Well,  we  had  what  w,e  call  a  desegregation  budget,  and 

'we  requested  funds  through  the  usual  city  offices  in  the  6  months  be- 
fore the  plan  went  into  effect,  and  the  request  was  for  upwards  of 
about  $8  million  to  $10  million  in  the  budget.  And  these  requests  were 
made  for  such  activities  as  facility  renovation,  facility'  reallocation  of 
equipment,  workshops,  community-student  relations,  information  and 
public  services— 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  is  the  date  of  that  request? 

Mr.  Leary.  It  would  have  to  have  been  submitted  in  preliminary 
form  in  February,  and  in  final  form  before  the  first  Monday  in  April. 

Mr.  Alfxanoer.  And  what  was\the  result  of  thatt'submission? 

Mr  Lfary.  As  I  recall,  the  mayor  approved  approximately  $4  mil- 
lion of  the  $>l  million  Jhat  was  requested. 
J  Alexander.  Was  any  of  that  money  for  personnel  to  opecate 

overthe  suVimer  months?  ,  '  * 
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Mr.  Imry.  Some  of  it  was,  yes. 

Mr.  Alkxandkr.  Minimal  amount,  sufficient  amount? 

Mr  l.f  ARV.  As  I  say.  not  a  sufficient  amount,  no. 

Mr.  AtKXANOKR.  Did  you  become  involved  in  the  city  hall  planning 
meetings  that  were  held,  the  12  neighborhood  teams? 

Mr.  Lkarv.  I  was  involved  with  meetings  with  a  variety  of  people, 
ranging  from  the  Governor  to  the  mayor  to  members  of  their  staffs, 
meetings  with -several  meetings  with  Senator  Kennedy,  discussions 
with  Senator  Brooke's  staff,  meetings  with  the  comihunity,  students, 
police,  fire  — 

Mr.  Ai.KXANi>FR.  Did  you  specifically  become  part  of  the  task  force 
that  was  described  by  Mr.  Kiley  previously?  • 

Mr.  Li  ary.  Well,  I  had  a  number  of  meetings  down  at  city  hall.  I 
doh*t  know  if  it  was  part  of  a  task  force.  I  did  meet  on  a  number  of 
occasions  with  a  variety  of  officials  at  city  hall,  and  on  other  occa- 
sions, because  I'm  responsible  as  well  for  the  educational  process  going 
on  as  well  as  the  desegregation  process  going  on,  1  would  send  staff 
people.  ^ 

Mr  Ai  i  XANOhR,  Did  you  send  staff  people  to  attend  each  of  the 
neighborhood  team  meetings'.^ 

Mr  Lfarv.  We  had  school  people  represented,  usually  our  area  su- 
perintendents, but  principals  were  there  as  well. 

Mr.  Ali  xanih  r.  Whose  decision  was  it  as  to  who  was  to  go?  For 
example,',  was  each  headmaster  whose  school  was  to  undergo 
desegregation  ordered  to  attend  those  meetings,  or  do  you  have  that 
authority? 

Mr.  l.l-ARV.  Really,  under  the  contract  with  the  unions,  it's  difficult 
for  me  to  order  anyone  after  the  stated  period  of  time  requested  by 
the  contract.  However.  I  found  that  through  a  relationship  which  is  set 
up  with  the  superintendent  and  the  professionals  in  the  school  system, 
that  a  **request"  was  as  effective  as  an  order,  and  most  often  the  prin- 
cipals and  headmasters  would  appear  at  the  meetings. 

Mr.  Alkxanpfr.  In  relation  to  law  enforcement  responsibilities  in 
and  about  the  schools  in  the  opening  last  September,  what  expertise 
did  you  have  available  to  ^ou  to  make  law  enforcement  recommenda- 
tions'' 

Mk  Ia  \h\  Well,  Thad,  again,  the  meeting  with  — the  liaison  of  the 
police  commissMnier.  1  often  met  with  the  Commissioner  di  Grazia  as 
well.  Hut  I  met  with  his  liaison,  who  is  Deputy. Paul  Russell.  I  had  al^o 
designated  people  on  my  staff  to  meet  with  police  officials,  which  they 
did  Mr  Kiley  of  the  mayor's  staff  and  I  met  very  frequently. 

So  I  .felt  that  w«)  had  a  good  communicating  system.  I  think  the 
problem  was  rcially  one  of  jurisdiction,  conflicting  jurisdictions,  that 
Mr  Kilev  mentioned  earlier  as  being  a  significant  part  of  that  problem. 

JytR.  AiFXA\[)FR  WelL  for  example,  would  the  decision  to  have  a 
specific  number  of  police  officers  inside  a  particular  school  be  based 
on  your  recommendation,  or  is  that  a  decision  the  police  department 
makes  by  itseUV  . 
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Mr.  Lkarv.  No.  I  think  thai  would  be  a  decision  that  the  police  de- 
partment would  make  in  conjunction  with  the  assistant  superintendent 
^nd  the  principal  or  heaidmaster  located  in  the  area  at  the  time.  They 
would  cohsult  with  mc,  but  basically  their  consultation  would  consist 
of  u  recommendation. 

Mr.  AiF.XANOi'.R.'Ms.  Fahey.  as  we  know,  has  been  nominated  to  be 
superintendent  starting  this  September.  How  are  you  and  she  involved 
in  the  process  for  planning  Phase  II? 

Mr.\Lfary.  WeVe  been  going  through  a  transition  phase  since  Miss 
Fahey^has  been  nominated,  and  for  example,  last  week  we  met  each 
day  for  a  minimum  of  an  hour  to  a  maximum  of  2  to  3  hours  on  vari- 
ous facets  of  the  school  organization,  including  Phase  II.  including  the 
budget  personnel. 

Mr.  Alkxandkr.  Phase  II  until  August  31  is  your  responsibility  as 
superintendent? 

Mr.  Leary.  Primarily,  the  planning  for  it  comes  under  my  aegis, 
that's  correct,  as  long  as  Tm  superintendent. 

Mr.  Alexandf.r.  Is  there  now  a  specific  person  designated  full  time 
to  coordinate  desegregation  responsibilities? 

Mr.  Leary.  Presently,  I  have  assigned  Associate  Superintendent 
Charles  Leftwich  to  that  role. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ba.sed  on  your  Phase  I  experiences,  what  types  of 
things  would  you  like  to  do  for  the  Phase  11  planning— optimal? 

Mr.  Leary.  Well.  I  think  that  one  of  the  things  I  would  like  to  see 
would  be  a  highly  intensive  planning  effort  made  at  the  local  school 
level.  I  think  it\s  necessary  for  teachers,  principals,  assistant  principals, 
directors,  of  departments,  to  be  planning  for  the  activities  of  Phase  II. 
and  1  know  that  there  is  a  very  heavy  financial  consideration  here^  but 
I  think  that  if  the  orders  of  the  court  are  to  be  ^-arried  out— 

Mr  AtEXANOER.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  that?  » 

Mr.  Leary.  I  d  like  to  complete  the  statement,  if  I  may. 

*  Mr.  Alexander.  Okay. 

Mr.  Leary.  If  the  orders  of  the  court  are  to  be  carried  out  to  the 
best  ability  of  the  people  involved,  that  they  ought  to  have  the  time 
and  they  ought  to  have  the  planning  set  up.  that  the  best  tjiat  can  be 
done.  I  think  that  students  ought  to  be  involved  in  that  planning;  I 
think  that  parents  ought  to  be  involved,  and  1  think  that  the  communi- 
ty at  large  ought  to  be  involved.  Certainly,  these  groups  ought  to  be 
plugging  in,  for  example,  with  the  court-ordered  Citywide  Coordinating 

*  Council.  All  of  this  is  going  to  cost  &  considerable  amount  of  money. 
But  I  don't  think  that  the  money  really  should  be  a  consideration.  It 
must  come  forth  if  the  orders  of  the  court  are  to  be  carried  out  as 
well  as  the  court  intends  them  to  be. 

»rlR.  Alexander.  1  have  no  farther  questions  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Flemmincj.  Commissioner  Saltzman. 

Commissioner  Saltzman;  Mr.  Leary,  how  would  you  evaluate  the^ 
school  committee's  efforts  after  Phase  1  was  ordered  to  implement  the 
desegregation  effort?  Was  it  obstructiqnistic.  was  it  cooperative? 
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Mk.  Lfaky  No,  I  can  say  that  tl\c  Hchool  committi/v  always  ga.vc  mc 
whatever  1  asked  for  in  any  area,  to  carry  out  Phase  I.  If  I  asked  for 
personnel,  if  I  asked  for  overtime,  whatever  I  requested,  Jihc  school 
'  comniittee  granted. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Would  you  evaluate  the  present  planning 
.        under  way  for  the  implementation  of  Phase  II  as  adequate,  from  your 
office? 

Mr.  Lrarv.  We  have  a  very  difficult  timetable  with  which  we  must 
comply,  because  the  court  order  (^ame  down  on  May  10,  and  the  time 
line  for  thai  court  order  is  extreihely  difficult  to  meet. 
J  However,  -I  have  asked  my  staff  not  to  engage  in  any  self-fulfilling 
prophecy  type  of  situation  by  saying ^we  cujildn't  meet  the  time  line, 
and  then  not  meet  the  time  line,  and  have  the  court  in  effect  say, 
**Well,  you  said  you  couldn^t  do  it.  Arc  you  just  trying  to  prove  yOu 
can't  do  it?'*  .      '  ^ 

I  hav(*  instructed  the  planning  staff  that  even  though  many  of  them 
feel  it  will  be  extremely  diffiouJt  to  meet  thest'  time  lines,  that  they  are 
to  proceed  and  to  make  every  effort  to  carr-y.out  those  time  lines.  And 
by  that,  I  have  instructed  them^to  work  overtime,  to  work  weekends, 
for  example,  to  work  tomorrow  which  is  a  holiday  in  Suffolk  County. 
So  that  my  instructions  to  them  are  to  make  every  effort  to  meet  each 
court  deadline  as  it  comes  up.  Thus  far,  they  have  been  able  to  do 
that. 

Commissioner  Sali/man.  -What  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
'-South  Boston  High  Scliool  is  in  such  poor  repair  compared  with  other 
high  schools  '  v 

Mr    Li  arv.  That  w(nild  involve— part  of  that  would  involve'  a 
description  of  the  relationships  between  the  social  class,  the  majority 
ethnic  group  in  this  city  around^  the.  turn  of  the  century,  and  the  con- 
trol which  the  State  legislature  still  has  over  how  much  money  will  be 
i  spent  for  building  repairs.  The  State  legislature  still  controls  the 

amount  of  money  that  the  department  of  planning  and  engineering  can 
spend  on  school  repairs.  This  is  a  unique  situation  which  is  not,  to  me 
•  anyway'  nowhere'else  present  in  the  country. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  But,  if  1  may  pursu^e  this  further,  you  in- 
dicated that  there  was  $5  million  avaiUble  to  tho^school  administration 
Tor  repairs;  isn't  tjiat  so.^  ' 

Mr.  Lfary.  That  is  sr>,  but  that  was  only  true  until  approximately- 
6  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  it  vt'as  only  $2.5  million.  So  therefore  for 
^^a  period  of  decades,  there  was  a  totally,  in  my  opinion,  a  totally  insuf- 
.   ficient  amount  of  money  to  keep  up  the  buildings  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools.  There  was  ju.st  .not  enough  motley  provided.  Therefore,  that 
is  how  many  of  them  came  into  a  state  of  disrepair. 

*CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  But  what  would  account  for  the  fact  that 
South  Boston  High  School  is  in  such  a  serious  stale  of  disrepair  ronrt- 
pared  with,  for  example,  the  Roslindale?  Is  there  some  differential  on 
the  basis  of  which  this  moAey  is  spent?  ^ 
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Mh.  l.i  aky  I  think  the  age  of  the  buildings  would  have  one  thing 
.  to  do  with  it.  and  then  secondly,  the  way  the  money  is  spent  by  the 
chief  person  in  charge.  Mr,  (hilliata.  presently  in  charge  of  planning 
•  and  engineering,  is  on  a  reactive  basis  rather  on  a  proactive  basis. 

The  plans  for  huihling  repairs  and  requests  for  building  repairs  eume 
in  every  year,  and  Mr  (iailiata-his  explanation  to  me  has  been  that 
he  takes  them  on  a  priority  basis.  He  takes  each  school  on  a  priority 
Jiasis.  and  many  of  the-  schools  in  Boston,  until  very  recently -and 
sortie  which  are  going  to  be  closed  under  Phase  ii.  incidentally -are 
very  old  and  have  not  been  repaired. 

Hut  we  have  other  emergencies  such  as  glass  breakage,  fires,  and  the 
money  that  might  ordinarily  be  spent-  again,  a  limited  amount  -on 
requests  from  a  school  such  as  South  Boston  High  School,  might  be 
delayed,  so  that  if  a  building  burned  down  and  we  had  to  open  up  a 
satellite  building,  funds  would  have  to  be  transferred  over  lo  open  up 
that  building. 

S»>  I  think  the  problem  has  been  that  the  amount  allowed  to  be  spent 
on  building  repairs  has  been  insufficient  to  cover  the  entire  city.  So 
some  schools  fall  into  more  disrepair  than  others 

C\)MMissii)M  R  Smivmas   Ouc  final  question,  sir   How  would  yo.u 
evalitite  the  qualitv  of  education  in  the  Boston  school  system? 
/    Mk  l.f  ahv   Well,  I  think  I  could  read  a  statement  on  that  which. 

would  be  true  of  an  urban  school  system  anywhere.  I  don't  think  one 
.  can  isolate  what  is  going  on  in  Boston  in  many  ways  in  urban  educa- 
tion as  being  different  than  that  which  is  going  on  in  other  cities. 

In  cities,  it  costs  more  to  do  the  same.  In  Boston,  it  costs  more  to 
do  the  same  There  have  been  innumerable  reports  which  indicate  that 
large  eit>  school  systems  have  more  problems  than  other  types  of 
school  systems 

I  think  in  Boston  we  are  making,  as  all  urban  systems  are.  every  ef- 
fort to  get  the  most  out  of  a  dollar.  But  I  think  that  the  needs  of  the 
city,  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the  city,  are  very  great,  and  I  think 
that  extra  expenditures  for  them  are  necessary. 

Wc  have  greater  percentages  of  handicapped  children,  for  example, 
greater  percentages  of  emotionally  disturbed.  A  variety  of  the 
problems  that  poverty  brings  with  it  arc  present  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
because  I  think  that  Boston  primarily  is  at  the  present  time  a  workmg 
class  city  It  is  not.  as  it  has  been  portrayed.  I  think,  recently,  as  the 
great  bastion  of  liberalism  . 

There  are  islands  of  liberalism  in  the  city,  which  Consists  of  the 
•  universities  And  I  think-when  I  heard  one  of  the  gentlemen  talking 
earlier  about  the  people  of  Boston  who  went  down  south  10  years  ago. 
people  from  20  miles  around  refer  to  themselves  as  -from  Boston." 
Very  frcquentlv.  thus  could  be  from  Cambridge,  or  they  could  be  from 
Medford.  or  they  could  be  from  Wellcsley.  or  they  could  be  from 
Wheaton.  or  they  could, be  from  a  number  of  jilaces. 
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Hut  I  ihink  the  school  system  has  u  long  way  lo  go  in  helping  the 
kills  to  get  a  better  education,  but  I  think  that  the  efforts  are  being 
made  particularly  by  the  teachers  and  the  administrators  to  see  that 
that  happens 

i;nforiiH)atel>.  one  of  the  major  problems— finances— we  find  our- 
seKes.  rather  than  slaying  even,  sometimes  falling  behind. 

CuMMissioNik  Salt/man.  One  aspect  of  that,  if  1  may  just  pursue 
this,  one  further  point  Do  you  have  any  feeling  about  the  impact  of 
desegregation  on  thcquality  of  education  in  the  city? 

Mh.  l^FAKV  Well.  I  think  that  in  some  areas  its  been  be'ieficiaL  In 
some  areas,  perhaps  not  so  beneficial.  I  think  that  for  every  study  that 
can  ijiow  that  it  s  had  a  positive  effect,  there  is  probably  an  educa- 
tional study  that  can  show  something  other  than  that. 

I  think  Nancy  St.  John  has  just  completed  a  series  of  studies  which 
show  medium  to  little  effect.  A^ioni  has  also  been  doing  some 
sociological  studies. 

A  variets  of  people  arc  talking  about  the  impact  now,  Biloine  Young 
and  Ciracc  Bress  recently  in  the  capitol  raised  this  issue  as  well. 

I  think  It's  something  that  will  require  two  types  of  studies,  a  short 
range  m  the  citv.  and  a  long  range  in  the  school.  I  think  it\s  too  soon, 
in  Boston  an\w;i\.  to  determine  whether  it  has  been  that  helpful  or 
whether  there  has  been  any  effect  at  all. 

C'HxiKMAN  FiiMMiNd.  Mr.  Ruiz. 

C\)M.Missi<)Nf  R  Ri  I/.  Mr.  Leary.  I  understand  that  you  have  been  su- 

perifUendenl  bs  appointment  of  the  Boston  School  Committee  for  3 
years 

Mh  I  V  \H\    That  in  correct,  sir  ^ 

CoMMissioNf  H  Ru/  Kour  \ears  ago.  the  Massachusetts  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  had  a  hearing.  Your  predecessor,  a  person,  if  I  re- 
call. b\  the  name  of  Ornbv- 

Mk  l.h  \R\   Ms  predecessor  was  Mr.  William  Ohrenberger. 

(\>M\i!ss!()srR  Ri  i/.  Ohrenberger  testified  before  that  State  Adviso- 
ry tommillee 

In  response  to  the  request  bv  the  counsel,  a  substantial  number  of 
Puerto  Rictin  students  were  dropping  out  in  the  high  schools,  it  was 
answered  m  substance  that  reas(M)s  --if  there  were  no  holding  power 
for  Puerto  Rican  students,  it  was  not  understood  by  him.  My  question 
IS  whether  this  high  dri^pout  rate  has  continued  until  today. 

Mr  Lf  .\R\  I  don't  have  ans  statistics  immediately  available  on  that 
particular  situation.  M>  guess  Wi)uld  be  that  unfortunately,  it  probably 
has.  but  I  am  not  sure 

C'(^MMl^s^<^^^K  Rn/  Do  sou  agree  with  the  testimony  of  Paul  Parks, 
sccrcliirv  of  education.  (Office  of  the  Ciovcrnor.  that  this  type  of  ethnic 
bilingual  problem  has  little  significance  as  far  as  the  educational  fabric 
and  Its  curriculum  ' 

Mr  l,h\H\   I  don't  quite  understand  what  you're  asking  me.  sir. 
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CoMMissioNKR  Ruiz.  Well,  that  is  the  substance  of  what  he  stated, 
ami  I  wasn't  sure  as  to  what  his  answer  was,  but  you  as  an  educator 
might  be  able  to  know  better  than  I,  because  Vm  just  a  lawyer,  not 
an  educator 

ril  ask  it  this  way:  Is  it  your  feeling  that  there  will  be  value  in  the 
inlcrcession  of  curriculum  planning  by  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  preparing  teachers  and  other  personnel  to  sensitize  them  to  the 
educational  needs,  of  other  ethnic  minorities  in  the  conflict  which  is  of 
interest  to  this  Commission? 

Mr.  Lfahv  Yes  I  think  I  understand  it  a  little  better  now. 

I  think  one  of  the  things  that  perhaps  disturbs  me  more  than 
anything  else  is  criticism  from  university  people.  School  systems  derive 
their  personnel,  that  is  their  teachers,  directly  from  universities.  This 
IS  from  whence  they  spring  So  if  there  are  needs  for  training,  in  the 
sensitive  areas-- in  the  sensitivity  areas  of  city  education,  then  it  ought 
not  to  come  through  on-the-job  training  as  in  many  cases  it  presently 
does. 

We  have  an  effort  currently  going  with  Boston  University  where  we 
arc  beginning  to  train  bilingual  teachers  to  come  into  the  city  and 
begin  tliLMr  efforts  here  But  1  think  much  more  of  that  is  needed  I 
think  there  is  a  whole  area  of  urban  education,  understanding  and 
being  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  urban  kids,  that  are  not  being  dealt  with 
in  universities  And  I  think  that  the  power  structure  in  the  universities 
predominantly  belongs  to  white,  upper  middle  class  America,  and 
therein  lies  part  of  our  problem. 

Too  frequently,  these  fellows  have  come  in  and  women  have  come' 
into  the  cit>  lu  do  studies  for  whatever  reason— I'm  sure,  necessary 
research-  I  endorse  research,  it's  necessary  — but  they  take  their 
results,  print  thorn  either  in  books,  documents,  manuscripts,  disserta- 
tions, whatever,  and  leave  the  city  hanging  with  no  information  about 
the  results  of  those  studies,  or  little  information  or  incomplete  informa- 
tion, which  is  just  as  bad. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rri/  Well,  given  the  answer  of  your  predecessor  and 
your  own  lack  of  information  on  it,  do  you  feel  it  may  be  worthwhile 
to  lessen  ethnic  tension  to  make  such  a  recommendation  in  this 
cno()crutive  setup.' 

Mr  I  f  \rv  Yes.  I  think  it  would.  1  certainly  know  that  our  bilingual 
department  in  Boston  is  doing  everything  they  can  to  work  with  the 
various  bilingual  groups,  and  th.ey  need  more  help.  Certainly,  1  hope 
that  in  the  cooperation  that  Judge  Garrity  has  asked  for  between 
universities  and  city  schools,  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  would  have  merit. 

C\)Mviissi()NFR  Rri/.  And  pursuant  to  your  particular  position  in  this 
overall  setup,  will  you  examme  that  and  make  such  a  recommendation 
that  vou  believe  it  is  feasible  and  proper'' 

Mr  l.FARV  In  my  very  brief  time  of  office.  I  certainly  would. 

CoMMissioNFR  Ri  iz  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question  following 
up  on  that  before  I  recognize  another  member  of  the  Commission. 
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What  has  hccn  your  experience  in  terms  ol'  the  colleges  of  education 
thai  are  located  in  Boston  or  in  this  area,  placing  students  for  practice, 
teaching  in  the  Boston  schools?  Have  they  placed  persons  who  are 
representatives  of  various  minority  communities?  Have  they  placed 
persons  who  are  obviously  persons  who  are  are  in  a  position  to  render 
a  constructive  service  in  the  Uoston  schools?  In  other  words,  what's 
been  the  relationship  between  the  schools  or  colleges  of  education  in 
this  area  and  the  public  school  system  of  Boston  in  the  area  of  practice 
teaching? 

Mr    Lfak>    I  think  it\  been  reasonably  good.  Wc  have  had  a 
number  of  the  colleges  and  universities  utilizing  our  schools  as  areas 
where   yiumg   people   could   come   in   and   develop   some   of  the 
^  techniques  and  sensitivities  necessary  to  become  urban  teachers. 

I  think  I  have  served  on  the  faculties  of  two  of  the  local  universities, 
Boston  University  and  Harvard,  for  the  past  3  years  at  no  pay.  And 
I  do  that  specifically  because  I  want  to  get  into  the  universities  and 
begin  to  tell  the  story  from  the  practical  and  pragmatic  point  of  view. 

There  are  many  students  who  might  be  very  successful  teachers  in 
an  urban  situation,  and  then  again  there  are  others  who  might  not  be. 
And  I  would  like  to  see  the  colleges  and  universities—and  some  of 
them  are  Ixcginning  to  do  this. '  incidentally -  at  a  much  earlier  stage, 
bring  their  students  into  urban  school  systems  and  have  the  students 
themselves  begin  to  feel  out  whether  or  not  that's  the  type  of  class- 
room situation  arul  student  that  they  want  to  deal  with  and  then  arc 
getting  trained  ti^  deal  with 

Chair.man  tMhMMiN(i  In  other  words.  I  gather  you  could'accom- 
nuulate  more  than  arc  now  particrpating  m  the  program  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools. 

Mr  Ia  \h\  .  Ves.  we  could 

CH\!RM\N  FihMMiNd  What  is  your  evaluation  in  terms  of  the 
representation  of  minorils  groups  in  the  student  bodies  in  the  colleges 
of  education  as  reflected  in  their  participation  as  practice  teachers  in 
the  public  school  ssstcni  * 

Mr  l.h.\R>t  In  the  past  several  years  we  have  had  additional  num- 
bers of  minontv  students  irom  the  universities  working  in  our  schools. 
Uuite  oh\iouslv.  wc  k\o  nc^t  ha\e  and  we  will  under  the  court 
order  greater  numbers  of  muuMity  teachers  and  administrators  in  the 
school  system 

I  think  that  one  of  the  difficulties  that  wc  have  had  as  a  school 
systenK  is  thai  mans  of  the  graduates  from  the  local  universities  have 
a  varietv  of  opportunities  besides  urban  teaching,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  accepting  those  opportunities.  Bui  now  wc  are  getting  addi- 
tioniU  numbers  of  mmontv  student  teachers,  as  well  as  minority 
teachers  * 

C  hairman  Kihv.MiNti  Commissioner  Rankin? 

(*(iMMissu)NfR  RANkiN  I  recogni/e  the  difficulty  of  the  school  su- 
perintendent, particularl)  in  the  city  where  there  are  such  diverse 
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virws  as  you  have  here  and  you  must  have  support  to  be  a  successful 
one,  isn't  that  correct?  You  have  to  have  support  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Lfaky.  My  support  ran  out,  I  think,  April  29,  Mr.  Rankin. 

CoMMissloNKR  Rankin.  Would  you  be  willing— you  don  t  have  to, 
but  would  you  be  willing  to  characterize  the  support  as  plus,  passive, 
or  minus  of  the  following  groups  The  city  council*  has  it  been  plus 
or  minus? 

Mr.  LfcARY.  The  city  council  r  .My  doesn't  have  that  much  to  do 
with  the  superintendent.  My  relationships  with  the  city  council  have 
been  plus.  I  have  addressed  that  body  as  a  group  and  as  individuals. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  The  school  board,  plus  or  minus? 

Mr.  Lfary.  I  think  they  indicated  on  April  29.  for  my  relationships, 
are  minus.  No.  my  personal  relationships  with  the  school  board  are 
fine.  I  have  no  problem  with  them.  They  are  elected  by  the  voters  to 
select  a  superinlendenl,  and  they  felt  that  someone  else  ought  to  fill 
thai  role. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  The  citizens  as  a  whole,  has  it  been  plus  or 
minus,  do  you  feel? 

Mr.  Liar\.  Well,  I  think  that  in  the  last  days  before  the  nomina- 
lions  were  made  for  superintendent  on  April  29,  there  were  several 
citizens'  groups  that  wrote  letters  in  my  behalf  to  the  school  commit- 
tee, so  1  would  feel  generally  that  my  relationships  with  the  citizens' 
groups  have  been  okay. 

Commissi()Ni:r  Rankin.  What  about  other  school  administrators  like 
principals  and  assistants'* 

Mr.  l.i-ARV  F'*rom  the  admmistrators  — from  the  time  I  was  in  otTice 
1  conducted  regular  meetings  with  them  every  4  lo  b  weeks,  both  the 
principals  and  the  directors  in  the  school  system. 

CoMMissioNi-R  Rankin.  One  other  question. 

Mr  Li  arv  I'xcuse  me.  sir.  I  might  add  that  the  teachers  passed  a 
resolution^  which  was  adopted  by  approximately  500  of  them  at  their 
most  recent  meeting,  in  which  they  commended  me  for  my  service  in 
the  Boston  Public  Schools  as  superintendent,  and  Tm  very  proud  of 
that  particular  commendation. 

Co.MMissiONFR  Rankin.  Did  you  get  good  support  from  the  press 
ami  the  media,  the  communication  media? 

Mr.  Li  ar>.  Yes.  I  would  have  to  say  1  tried  to  be  open  with  the 
press.  The  press  usually  had  access  to  me.  I  tried  to  return  all  of  their 
calls,  and  I  tried  to  be  available  for  interviews,  and  I  feel  that  my  press 
coverage  in  Boston  was  excellent.  That  is  not  to  say  that  the  press 
hesitated  to  criticize  me  They  did  not.  But  I  feel  their  coverage  of  me 
and  my  3  years  as  superintendent  was  more  than  fair. 

CoMMissioNKR  Rankin.  I  have  one  other  question.  Would  you  com- 
ment on  your  idea  of  the  probable  success  of  magnet  schools  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  Li  ar\.  I  think  that  there  is  great  hope  for  magnet  schools  in 
the  long  run.  I  think  what  must— the  insurance  that  must  be  taken  is 
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that  in  the  short  run,  not  too  much  he  promised  to  the  pcoptd  to  the 
parents  ami  the  students  of  the  city  of  Bostim,  so  that  they  expect  that 
In  September  of  1^75,  some  sort  of  miracle  is  going  to  take  place  in 
magnet  schools,  because  it  is  not. 

I  think  the  key  is  short-range  and  long-range  planning  and  not  rais- 
ing the  expectations  of  parents  and  kids  too  high.  But  1  certainly  feel 
that  there  is  hope  for  magnet  schools  in  Boston. 

I  was  an  advocate,  tor  example,  of  the  magnet  school  of  the  per- 
forming arts  several  years  ago  with  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and 
was  very  happy  several  weeks  ago  that  we  announced  the  opening  in 
September  of  a  new  high  school  of  music,  and  this,  I  think,  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  is  going  to  help  the  Boston  school  system  become  a  better 
school  system. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Are  students  already  applying  for  admission 
to  magnet  schools  .' 

Mr  Ij  arv  Yes,  they  are. 

f*()MMissioNKR  Rankin.  How  is  it  working  out? 

Mr  LhARY  Well,  we're  in  the  middle  right  this  week  of  a  student 
assignment  process,  which  is  a  staggeringly  difficult  job,  and  right  now 
I  would  m^t  be  prepared  to  report  to  you,  sir,  because  I  really  don't 
have  the  details  of  it«  except  that  it  is  going  on  and  we  are  making 
the  assignments. 

C*()MMissioM  R  Rankin.  But  you  feel  encouragement,  don't  you? 

Mr.  Lfarv  Yes.  I  do 

C*()M.\nssi()Ni  R  Ra.smn  Well,  thank  you. 

C'mmrman  I'l.i  MMisci  Mr  Horn*' 

CoMMissioNi  K  Horn.  Sufierintetident  l.eary,  you  and  I  as  adminis- 
trators kno\s  that  the  vsorld  is  full  of  Monday-morning  quarterbacks 
about  adnunislraU\»*  decisions,  and  I  just  wonder,  based  on  your  ex- 
perience under  Phase  l»  if  you  did  have  to  do  certain  things  over, 
would  you  make  some  key  decisions  differently,  and  if  so,  what  are 
they'' 

Mr  l.\  \r\  I  think  l  \c  indicated  the  first  one,  the  more  intensive 
planning  at  the  local  scIuh>1  Ic\cI.  that  is,  for  programs,  for  curricula, 
for  interacti(Mi  among  parents,  students,  and  staff.  That  would  be  the 
first  thmg  I  thmk  I  v^ould  if  I  had  my  "druthers"— that  I  would  do 
again. 

Next.  I  \vould  like  to  sec  more  programs  on  a  citywide  basis  among 
differing  communilv  gn^ups  There  are  a  variety  of  names  for  that 
which  arc  particularly  offensive  to  simie  people.  It*s  been  called  such 
things  as  human  relations  training,  sensitivity  training,  conflict  manage- 
ment I  don't  like  any  of  those  terms,  because  to  some  people  they 
conve>  an  effort  that  >ouVe  tr>ing  to  brainwash  them  to  a  particular 
point  (^f  \icw  that  is  not  uhat  Pm  talking  about.  What  I  am  talking 
about  is  getting  black  people.  Hispanic.  Anglo,  Oriental,  and  any  other 
i)f  the  various  ethnic  groups  to  sit  down  across  the  table  and  begin  to 
talk  about  "their  differences."  1  have  been  engaged  in  some  of  those 
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sessions  during  my  past  year  as  superintendent  in  Phase  I.  and  I  have 
found  out  that  for  perhaps  the  fifst  hour  or  so,  ihe  diseussions  center 
around  the  differences,  but  after  lhat»  they  center  around  the  similari- 
ties. 

And  there  is  a  beginning  of  an  understanding  that  what  each  parent 
wants  is  the  hest  for  his  or  her  child.  Now,  that  sounds  trite,  but  it 
is  true.  The  parent  wants  what  is  best  for  his  or  her  child.  And  sud- 
denly, when  that  becomes  apparent,  ethnic  differencys  fade. 

And  I  would  like  to  see  these  types  of  dialogue  going  on  arounvJ  the 
city 

We  have  had  some  of  them  with  our  crisis  prevention  i;roup.  and 
you  will  meet  Miss  Anne  Foley  who  will  talk  about  that  in  a  little  more 
detail.  I  think,  in  the  next  group 

So  wc  have  had  some  of  that,  but  I  would  like  to  see  much  more 
of  it.  For  example,  there  were  certain  sections  in  the  city  that  didn't 
have  any  dialogue  at  all  until  well  into  November,  and  there  were 
other  sections  of  the  city  that  began  last  summer. 'So  I  think  much 
more  of  this  type  of  discussion,  and  that  is  the  only  word  I  will  use, 
sponsored  by  either  the  school  department,  the  Justice  Department, 
Community  Relations  Service,  city  hall  or  all  of  these  and  other 
groups-  (Mtywide  C\n)rdnuiting  (^nincil  perliaps  might  be  able  to  do 
it_,vvould  be- something  that  I  would  like  to  see. 

And  then  finally,  for  Phase  II.  a  greater  coordinated  effort  in  the 
area  of  safety  and  security.  It  is  quite  difficult  to  ask  teachers  and 
school  personnel  to  participate  m  scLurity  prohlems  which  may  be  ex- 
terior to  the  school  I'he  school  is  not  subject  to  being  unaffected  by 
what  happens  out  in  the  streets.  If  there  arc  police  out  there  or  if  there 
are  crowds  of  people,  this  is  reflected  in  the  tension  factor  within  a 
school,  and  this  results  frequently  in  safety  and  security  problems.  So 
I  would  like  to  see  a  closer  relationship  between  the  local  schools  and 
safety  and  securitv  officials  so  that  greater  communication  would  take 
place  among  those  folk  as  well. 

Last  vear.  I  was  able  to  meet  with  almost  every  teacher  in  the  school 
system  by  breaking  the  area  down,  the  school  system  into  six  areas  and 
meeting  with  the  teachers  an  area  at  a  time,  in  groups  of  about  SOO. 
And  we  also  delayed  the  opening  of  school. 

1  think  for  information-giving  purposes  for  all  the  teachers,  this  was 
a  very  good  thing.  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  give  them  the  big  picture 
while  their  principals  were  working  with  them  in  their  own  individual 
problems. 

In  the  delayed  opening  of  school.  I  think  this  was  helpful  to  allow 
the  teachers  to  get  organized  with  their  teachers,  with  the  programs, 
and  with  the  facilities  needed  to  function  properly  in  the  school. 

C'o.M.MisMu.M  R  HoH.N.  f  ollowmg  Up  ow  that,  the  so-called  human 
relatiims  program  for  students  and  stalT  was  voluntary,  is  that  correct 

Mr.  l.fARN.  That  is  correct 


(*oMMissioN»  K  Morn.  You  mentioned  also  the  problems  of  the 
union  contract,  and  I  wasn't  quite  clear  I  got  it  that  you  really 
couldn't  hold  programs  after  the  conclusion  of  school,  except  for  2 
da>s  perhaps  l)eforc  the  l^cginning  of  the  fall  senjcster.  unless  you  had 
funds  tn  pa>  individuals  to  attend  these  sessions  and  that  with  the  prin- 
cipals* and  the  administrators*  union,  they  only  worked  about  2  weeks 
after  the  conclusion  of  school  and  2  weeks  beforehand;  is  that  correct? 

Mh  Li  arn   That  is  correct. 

CoMMissioNhR  Horn  WelK  how  about  during  the  school  year?  Can 
sou.  as  s'cljool  superintendent,  mandate  thai  the  staff  attend  certain 
sessions,  let\  say.  after  3:30  in  the  afternoon  or  does  the  union  con- 
tract bind  viui  then,  also*' 

Mr  l.»  Ak\    I  he  union  contract  binds  nie,  also. 

CoMMissioNFR  Mors  In  oilier  words,  your  nexibilily  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  that  of  the  Hosion  School  Commiliee  is  limited  by  collective 
bargaining  cimtracts  that  have  been  negotiated  in  advance  of  this  par- 
ticular situation' 

Mr  l  A  \R\    I  hat  is  correct. 

(V)MMlssfoNj  R  Horn  When  di)cs  that  contract  expire'^ 

Mr  Li  \kn  A  new  eimtract  willi  the  anion  has  recently  been  signed, 
and  It  is.  I  believe,  a  2-\ear  contract,  which  will  not  expire  till  — 

C^).M.\!lssi()Ni  K  Horn  It's  l)ccn  signed  during  Phase  1*.' 

Mr  Liar\.  It  was  negotiated  during  Phase  L  Lm  still  not  positive 
that  it's  been  signed.  'I  he  negotiations  have  been  completed,  hcnvever. 
The  teachers  are  receiving  their  raise.  I  think  there  are  still  some  items 
that  are  under  some  minor  items  that  are  under  negc^iation,  but 
there  has  been  a  general  agreement  between  the  committee  and  the 
Boston  teachers*  union 

(\)M.Mi.ssU)si  R  Horn  Was  there  any  allempl  by  the  Boston  School 
C\)mmittee  and  your  office  to  neginiate  prtnisions  in  the  new  contract 
that  there  would  be  perhaps  mandatory  human  relations  training  fc^r 
tlic  slafr 

Mr  Li  \r\  We  talked  about  that.  The  point  there  is  that  once  you 
ha\e  negotiated  in  a  prior  contract  the  fact  that  youVe  going  to  pay 
teachers  and  adminislrali>rs  tor  wi^rk  above  and  beyond  the  school 
da>.  then  it's  ver\  difficult  to  renegotiate  that  point. 

Once  that  pi>int  has  (>ecn  granfetl  as  it  has  been  in  previous  con- 
tracts. It  is  usually  m>l  negotiable  to  iry  to  open  up  an  area  th^|pj^al- 
readN  been  agreed  upi>n. 

(^iMMissioNj  K  Horn.  Hut  we  live  in  a  wi^rld  of  trade-offs  in  labor 
negotiations,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  employer,  wht)  presumably 
IS  there  ti^  pri>tect  the  public  interest,  hopefully,  could  set  t)ut  the  pri- 
orities as  ti^  what  areas  do  they  teel  are  most  crucial. 

Is  there  an\  feclmg  iwi  the  part  id*  the  Boston  school  administration 
that  this  t>pc  of  training  is  essential,  aiul  it  \ou  don't  have  the  funds 
to  pa>  tor  It.  and  the  Federal  Government  isn't  going  to  give  \ou  the 
funds  to  pa\  fi)r  it.  I\{^>w  do  we  solve  the  problem? 
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Mr.  l.KARY.  Well,  I  ihink  one  of  ihe  things  lhal  you  hil  upon  is  the 
problem.  I  have  asked  myself  that  several  times.  We  have  raised,  in- 
cidentally, the  issue. of  a  longer  school  day  in  negotiating.  That  was 
pari  of  some  of  the  items  that  1.  as  the  superintendent,  presented  to 
the  school  committee's  negotiator,  so  that  has  been  done. 

CoMMissioNt.H  Horn  Did  you  win  it? 

Mh.  l.KARV.  No.  With  the  assistant  principals,  we  did  win  an  exten- 
sion of  about  half  an  hour  a,  day.  Incidentally,  the  assistant  principals 
negotiate  separately.  And  we  did  win  that  with  them  for  their  pay 
raise,  but  that's  only  with  the  assistant  principals.  We  hav^  not  as  yet 
won  it  with  the  teachers  or  with  the  administrators. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  ask  lhal  the  relevant  portions  of  the  labor  union  con- 
tracts for  the  teachers,  administrative  staff,  etc..  lhal  limit  lime  periods 
be  inserted  in  our  record,  so  we  can  have  a  complete  record  on  this. 

Chairman  Flkmminu.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  entered  as  ex- 
hibit no.  4. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  referred  to  was  marked  as  exhibit  no. 
4  for  identification  and  received  in  evidence.) 

CoMMissioNKR  HoRN.  What  concerns  me  in  this,  and  this  is  why  I 
started  with  former  Deputy  Mayor  Kiley  on  union  negotiations  and 
really  to  what  extent  they  had  involved  labor  unions,  is  lhal  to  the  lay 
public  out  Ihere  at  the  other  end  of  the  TV  tube  or  the  newspaper, 
they  look  on  the  good  guys  and  the  bad  guys  as  essentially  being  a 
school  board,  or  a  superintendent,  or  teachers,  or  students.  And  they 
don't  realize  the  institutional  limitations  that  have  been  placed  perhaps 
in  other  limes  on  public  institutions  through  collective  bargaining  con- 
tracts that  severely  limit  your  ability  to  carry  out  a  program  in  the 
public  interest.  And  I  think  this  is  something  l-ial  this  Commission  and 
others  in  this  country  should  address  themselves  to. 

Now»  one  last  question  has  to  do  with  the  Federal  Government, 
which  youVe  mentioned,  and  their  role  in  terms  of  funds  that  would 
aid  in  training  individuals  for  desegregation. 

My  understanding  is  that  because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  all  Federal  funds  were  cut  off  for  Boston  including 
funds  that  might  have  been  made  available  for  desegregation  educa- 
tion; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Lf.ary.  Well,  for  a  time,  it  was,  but  in  this  past  year,  we  have 
received  from  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  some  $1.9  million  to 
assist  us  in  Phase  1. 

Commissioner  Horn.  At  what  point  in  Phase  1  did  you  receive  that 
money? 

Mr.  Lfarv  I  think  that  money  came  through  around  January  of  this 
year. 

COMMISSIONKR  HoRN.  And  Phase  I  had  gone  on  how  long? 
Mr   Lfarv  The  planning  for  it,  since  probably  December  of  '73, 
late  December  73 
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C  ommissioner  Horn.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  (jovernment  gave 
you  absolutely  no  help,  in  terms  of  planning  money  to  sensitize  your 
staff  in  terms  of  desegugation. 

Mk  Lkary.  I  would  say  thal*s  generally  correct,  sir. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Ihank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  Just  to  follow  that  up,  was  that  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  department  had  held  the  Boston  School  Committee  put 
of  compliance  with  its  regulation? 

Mr.  LtARV.  Yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Horn.  May  I  follow  that  one  up? 

My  understanding  is  that  because  of  that  very  situation,  HEW  in 
Washington  also  prohibited  the  Hartford  Title  4  Desegregation  Center 
from  aiding  the  Boston  School  Committee  in  any  way;  is  that  correct? 

Mr  Li  ary.  For  a  time,  although  later  we  did  get  some  help  from 
them. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Very  much  later  in  Phase  I? 

Mr.  l.iARV.  Well,  they  were  with  us  for  a  while,  then  they  were, 
withdrawn.  Thcw  they  came  back.  What  the  time  sequence  is  exactly— 

Commissioner  Horn.  Would  you  have  that  available  to  furnish  the 
Commission  with  the  time  sequence?  Because  that  decision  I  heard 
about,  and  that  really  disturbed  me. 

Mr  Ia:\h\  I  will  try  to  get  that  information. 

COMMISSION!  R  HoRN.  Fine. 

Chairman  Fmj  mmino.  If  you  ci^ukl,  we  would  appreciate  it. 

Just  a  couple  of— may  1  follow  up  on  Commissioner  Rankings 
question  by  asking  you.  as  superintendent  of  schools,  as  you  were 
going  through  this  very  difficult  period,  how.would  you  rate  the  leader- 
ship and  support  provided  you  by  the  leaders  of  the  religious  commu- 
nities' Say  A  through  D— you  know.  A,  B,  C,  or  D. 

How  would  you  rate  it? 

Mr.  Lfary.  Well,  I  think  the  leaders  of  the  religious  community  in 
Boston  were  very  supportive  of  the  efforts  that  I  had.  We  had  priests, 
ministers,  rabbis  riding  buses.  They  were  talking  to  their  flocks  and  so 
forth  for  a  good  period  of  time.  They  were  very  helpful. 

Chairman  Fif  mminci.  How  about  the  business  community? 

Mr  l.i  ak>.  Since  the  formation  of  the  trilateral  task  force  about  a 
year  ago.  I  think  the  business  community  has  become  much  more  posi- 
tively involved  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

I  would  say  for  my  first  several  years,  the  business  community  here 
sort  of  resembled  what  an  old  superintendent  from  Fo^t  Worth,  Texas, 
told  me  \^hen  I  went  to  my  Tirst  superintendent's  convention.  He  Said, 
"TheyMI  give  you  the  best  tllet  mignons  you  ever  tasted  once  a  month, 
but  they  ain't  going  to  do  a  hell  of  a  lot  more.*' 

But  the  business  community  in  Boston  for  the  past  year  through  the 
trilateral  task  force  has  been  much  more  helpful. 

Chairman  FLFMMiNci.  How  about  the  leaders  it]  the  field  of  higher 
education  in  the  area? 
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Mr.  Lfaky.  They  iirc  very  nice  men  and  women.  I  met  with  iheni. 
several  limes  and  we  had  delightful  lunches.  And  until  Judge  Garriiy's 
order,  I  would  say  there  was  some  response.  Boston  University,  for  ex- 
ample, provided  36  scholarships;  Northeastern,  some;  Boston  State, 
some  training  programs  for  seniors  and  so  forth  at  South  Boston  En- 
glish High;  and  the  learning  and  teaching  institute  at  IJ  Mass.,  Boston, 
were  helpful.  Other  than  that,  it  could  have  been  better. 

Chairman  Fi  fmmino.  I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  your 
comments  on  the  benefits  on  the  inlergroup  discussion.  Apparently, 
you  have  participated  in  quite  a  number  of  them  yourself,  and  had  the 
opportunityMo  observe  the  results  that  tlow  from  that  kind  of  an  ap- 
proach. 

I  don*t  know  what  your  plans  are  for  the  future,  but  if  you  are  going 
to  continue  to  live  in  this  area,  arc  you  prepared,  as  you  look  forward 
to  Phase  ll»  to  help  stimulate  additional  inturgroup  discussions  of  this 
kind? 

Mk  Lfahv.  Well,  while  I  am  in  my  present  role? 

Chairman  l«if  MMiN(i.  No,  1  was  thinking  beyond  your  present  role. 
As  I  say,  I  don't  know  what  your  plans  are.  I  don't  know  whether 
you're  going  to  be  living  here. 

Mr.  l.FARY.  Right  now.  I  don't  know  either. 
•  Chairman  I'I.fmminu.  Okay  But  if  you  continue  to  live  in  this  arci^ 
do  you  see  this  as  the  kind  of  a  contribution  that  you,  as  a  former  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  could  make  to  the  implementation  of  Phase 
II? 

Mr.  Lkarv.  1  think  if  I  lived  in  the  avea,  yes,  I  would  certainly  try 
to  do  just  that.  I  think  it's  essential 
Chairman  I'M  MMInu  Well,  may  1  express  on  behalf  of  the  Commis- 
■    sion  our  appreciation  for  your  being  with  us  today  and  providing  us 
with  the  insights  that  you  have  developed  as  a  result  of  the  experience 
.  *    that  you  have  had  in  connection  with  Phase  I,  and  as  you  participate 
in  the  planning  for  Phase  II. 
Mr  Lfarv  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  FiFMMtNCi.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 
Mr  Aii  XANDFR  John  Coakley  and  Anne  Foley. 
(Whereupon,  John  Coakley  and  Anne  Foley  were  sworn  by  Commis- 
sio.ner  Flemming.  | 

TESTIMONY  OK  JOHN  COAKLEY,  DIRECTOR.  EDI  CATION  PLANNING  CENTER; 
ANNE  FOLEY,  DIRECTOR.  CRISIS  INTERVENTION  CENTER 

Mr.  AiFXANDFR.  Would  you  both  state  your  name  and  position  for 
the  record"^ 

Ms  Foi.F^.  My  name  is  Anne  Foley.  I  am  director  of  crisis  interven- 
tion and  prevcntuui  for  the  Boston  School  Department. 

Mr.  CoAKLfv  Fm  John  Coakley,  assistant  to  the  implementation 
coordinator 
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Mr.  Alkxandkr.  What  other  positions  have  you  held  in  the  past 
year,  Mr.  Coakley? 

Mr.  Coakley.  Over  the  past  several  years,  1  have  been  associate 
director  of  the  education  planning  center. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Could  you  briefly  tell  us  what  the  education 
planning  center  was  set  up  to  do,  and  then  what  its  role  has  been  in 
the  whole  desegregation  process,  in  very  brief  terms. 

Mr.  Coakley.  Originally,  it  was  concerned  with  program  planning 
for  new  schools  in  the  city.  It  also  concerned  itself  with  developing 
proposals  for  external  funding,  with  organizational  studies,  with  crisis 
intervention  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  and  with  districting  for  the  new 
schools  which  were  opening  in  the  period  after  1969. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  has  its  function  been  in  the  desegregation 
process? 

Mr.  Coaklfy.  For  the  last  year  or  so,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  of  staff,  the  bulk  of  the  planning  center  personnel  have  been 
exclusively  concerned  with  either  implementation  of  Phase  1  or  Phase 
}        II,  or  responses  relative  to  those  two  phases. 

Mr.  Alexanorr.  Mr.  Leary  mentioned  the  December  1973,  plan. 
Was  your  office  involved  in  the  development  of  that  plan  for  imple- 
mentation of  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Coakley.  As  long  as  it's  understood  that  we  weren't  responsible 
for  that  plan.  That  plan  was  developed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion. 

Our  office  was  concerned  with  implementing  that  plan  and  with 
developing,  in  particular,  a  timetable  of  implementation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  what  was  the  tiriietable  for  implementation, 
starting  with  December,  1973? 

Mr.  Coaklfy.  The  document  itself  laid  out  approximately  10  major 
endeavors— 1  think  they  were  listed  by  the  superintendent 
recently— and  indicated  who  was  responsible  for  tho'.  activities,  and 
what  time  lines  those  persons  should  follow,  and  al^,  how  the  overall 
effort  should  be  coordinated. 

Mr.  Alexander.  For  example,  when  were  student  assignments  to  go 
out? 

Mr.  Coakley.  Well,  the  timetable  may  have  indicated  one  thing,  but 
the  supreme  judicial  court  t>f  the  Commonwealth  indicated  another. 
The  SJC  indicated  that  the  student  assignments  were  to  go  out  the 
15th  of  April  in  *74. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  in  fact,  did  they? 

Mr.  Coakley.  They  went  out  the  I4ih  of  April. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  there  problems  in  putting  out  the  student  as- 
signments in  that  period  of  time  that  you  had  available  to  you  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  Coakley.  Yes,  there  were.  The  court  order— I  suppose  there 
were  many  court  orders— but  the  court  order— 
Mr.  Alexander.  We  arc  referring  to  the  State  court,  now. 
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Mr  (  oAKi  n  I  he  Slalc  C4)url  order  ol  ihc  SJC,  as  I  recall  it;  was 
the  2Mh  (^r  March.  I  hcrc  had  been  a  period  of  several  nu)nlhs  prior 
lo  that  when  the  plan  was  under  potential  nuidificatum  and/or  revision. 

But  between  March  26  and  April  14,  assignments  were  made,  and 
•  that  is  11  short  period  i^f  time,  and  there  were  predictable  dilTicultics. 

Mr..  Ai  I  \AN!)l  R   I  hese  were  diftlculties  oT  what  nature  .' 

Mr.  (^>Akiiv.  Well,  for  one  thing,,  we  had  not  had  as  much  time 
as  we  would  like  to  make  certain  that  children  s— students'  grades  and 
addresses  were  in  perfect  order,  and  for  another  thing,  wc  were  not 
in  a  position  tt)  do  dry  runs,  si)  to  speak,  with  the  computer,  to  guaran- 
tee €i  minimum  of  errors.  ! 

Mr  Ai.iXANO^R  Now,  on  another  con\poncnt  of  the  plan,  when 
should  hav^e.  optimally,  the  various  local  schools  been  informed  as  to 
who  their  .students  would  be  and  have  those  records  transferred  lo 
them'.'        '  • 

Mr.  Coakh  n.  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  For  "many,  many  years 
"prior  to  that  time,  it  had  been  ihe  practice  at  the  secondary  level  of 
trying  to  get  students  to  make  choices  of  middle  schools  and  high 
schools,  by  approximately  the  17  of  March.  And  by  doing  it,  namely* 
making  students'  decisions  nu  mid-March  in  ordinary  years  — that 
made  it  possible  for  schools,  not  onl\  to  ilctciniinc  who  their  students 
would  be  for  the  following  year,  but  make  staff  decisions  for  the  fol- 
lowing year,  student  schedules-  which  are  an  extremely  important 
thing  for  the  following  year  — and  then  the  related  matters  of  textbook 
acquisition  and  the  like. 

Mr  Aii  XANDi  R  When  in  fact  did  these  things  go  out  last  year'.^ 

Mr.  Covku  n  Well,  the  student  assignments  were  indicated  in  mid- 
April  Staff  assignments,  which  were  considerable  under  this  massive 
reorganization  of  the  school  system,  went  out  in  mid-May.  although  I 
must  note  that  later  on  in  the  summer  as  a  result  of  Judge  Garrity's 
order,  they  were  changed  still  again.  And  some  scheduling  work  began 
it)  schools  m  May  and  June,  but  logistical  changes  and  exchange  of 
records  did  not  go  out  during  the  school  year  in  the  spring  of  '74. 

Mr  AihXANOiR  What  would  account  for  a  delay  from  between 
April  and  the  close  of  the  school  year  to  sending  out  of  the  transfers 
of  the  students  and  those  recortls'^ 

Mr.  Coaklin  .There  w  is  a  recommendation  to  the  superintendent 
by  a  number  of  us,  that  all  the  steps  short  of  actually  sending  records 
to  new  schools  be  pursued.  And  the  reason  for  that  was  during  the 
spring  of  *74.  there  was  very  considerable  activity  on  Beacon  Hill  at 
the  Statchouse  as  a  result  of  what  I  will  characterize  as  efforts  by  the 
then  (lovcrnor  in  the  legislature  to  consider  modifications  in  the  Racial 
hubalancc  Act  And  the  possibilits  loomed  to  a  number  of  people  in 
the  school  system  that  if  those  efforts  had  proved  successful,  then  just 
possibiN  the  Phase  I  plan  which  then  was  under  the  racial  imbalance 
law,  might  not  have  been  carried  out. 

to 
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Mr.  Auxandfk.  So  you  were  uwuiting,  in  u  sense,  to  find  out 
whether  in  fact  the  State  judicial  court's  order  would  withstand  the  test 
of  the  State  legislature? 

Mr.  CoAKihV.  In  essence,  yes. 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR.  1  gather  the  Federal  district  court's  order  in  June 
precluded  ithat,  and  then  the  assignments  were  sent  out? 

Mr.  Coakley.  Well,  I  must  correct  you  now.  The  students'  assign- 
ments— 

Mr.  Ai.fxandkr.  Not  the  assignments. 

Mr.  Coakley.  —were  not  sent  out  anyway.  But  such  things  as  the 
transfer  of  student  records  to  assigned  schools  then  took  place,  yes. 

Mr.  Alkxander.  Was  there  any  recommendation  to  the  superinten- 
dent along  with  the  recommendation  to  hold  the  second  stage  mailing, 
in  effect,  to  provide  personnel  to  be  on  standby  for  the  summer? 

Mr.  Coakley.  There  were  two  kinds  of  recommendations  made  by 
many  of  u&,  and  the  superintendent  endeavored  to  pursue  both  of 
them.  One  was  to  request  of  the  school  committee  that  students'  at- 
tendail\:e  be  terminated  early  in  June  of  1974,  with  a  view  to  enable 
staffs  in  th,c  schools  to  prepare  for  the  transition.  Indeed,  part  of  that 
plan  was  for  teachers  and  administrators  to  spend  some  of  those  latter 
days  in  June  at  their  newly  assigned  schools.  That,  to  my  knowledge— I 
won't  say  to  tny  certain  knowledge  — but  my  general  recollection  is  that 
the  school  committee  did  not  approve  that  recommendation  from  the 
superintendent. 

The  other  matter  wa.s  for  the  superintendent  to  indicate  to  seconda- 
ry principals  and  headmasters,  primarily,  but  to  some  extent  to  ele- 
mentary principals,  that  they  were  to  identify  key  staff  to  work  during 
•  the  summer  to  work  specirically  on  student  scheduling  matters  which 
were  very  much  behind  time,  but  also  to  cooperate  in  any  other 
fashion  possible  with  the  implementation  of  the  plan.  And  one  particu- 
lar possibility  that  was  laid  open  to  principals  was  the  fact  that  the  city 
government  had  put  into  being  neighborhood  teams  which  were  trying 
to  help  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Mr.  Alfxandfk.  Ci)uld  you  briefly  describe  the  types  of  personnel 
resources  involved  at  the  educational  planning  center  to  carry  out  the 
various  planning  that  you  had  to  do  to  implement  the  court  order'' 
And  also,  I  gather  your  role  has  been  somewhat  of  an  advocate  role 
in  recommending  other  plans  and  evaluating  various  proposals. 

Basically,  what  kinds  of  staff  are  we  talking  about?  The  educational 
skills,  the  desegregation  experience,  the  particularized  training  that 
people  were  sent  to. 

Mr.  Coakli  v.  Well,  there  was  a  core  staff  of  about  10  or  11  per- 
sons whi)  had  been  at  the  center  anywhere  from  3  years  to  7  or  8 
years  And  that  would  include  people  such  as  myself  who  had  been 
very  much  involved  in  new  school  planning  and  organizational  studies^ 
in  districting  work,  who  had  been  most  familiar  with  what  was  going 
on  in  the  three  litigations  involving  the  school  system. 
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Wc  added  to  our  staff,  as  the  superintendent  indicated,  during  the 
spring  of  '74,  and  primarily  our  interests  there  were  in  getting  a  variety 
of  teachers  from  the  several  grade  levels  so  we  would  have  a  fairly 
global  view  of  the  school  system  as  we  endeavored  to  carry  out  ihe 
implementation. 

Mr  Aliaanhkh.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  the  persons  that  you 
are  referring  to,  that  their  background  is  primarily  a  background  in 
education?  People  who  had  been  teachers  or  people  with  education 
degrees?        ^  ' 

Mr.  CoAKi.KV.  It's  fair  to  say  it  was  exclusively  in  education, 

Mr.  Ali  xanokr.  Okay. 

Did  you  bring  into  the  tPC  at  any  time  persons  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  or  from  the  Bostorf  area,  with  specialized  desegregation 
training,  be  they  law  proiessoxs  or  sociologists  or  educational  spe- 
cialists in  desegregation? 

Mr.  CoAKi.KY.  We  did  .not.  However,  some  of  our  staff  attended 
meetings  that  the  superintendent  had  with  persons  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  desegregation  in  other  cities. 

Mr.  Alk.xandf.r.  Did  you  or  any  . of  the  other  staff  people  involved 
tour  other  parts  of  the  country  to  consult  with  other  systems  that  had 
undergone  desegregation? 

Mr.-'Coaklf.y.  Not  to  be  flippant,  but  I  had  some  troubles  that 
spring  in  getting  from  work  to  home,  and  we  really  did  not  have  the 
time  to  do  any  kind  of  visiting. 

Mr.  Alexanof.r.  Okay.  I  was  not  necessarily  referring  to  this  past 
spring,  but  UPC  has  been  involved  in  this  process  for  quite  a  number 
of  years  with  relation  to  the  Stale  racial  imbalance  law,  the  HEW 
study  as  well  as  the  Federal  district  court  litigation. 

During  any  of  this  period  of  time,  have  people  from  the  EPC  gone 
outside  of  the  Boston  city  to  eon  .It  with  or  investigate  on  a  first-nand 
basis  the  process  as  it  operated  in  other  school  systems  undergoing 
desegregation,  or  even  undergoing  some  form  of  voluntary  integration? 

Mr.  Coaklfy.  I  think  if  there  were  any  examples  of  our  doing  that, 
they  were  so  minor  as  to  escape  my  memory,  so  I  think  a  basic  answer 
would  be  no 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDFK.  When  you  began  to  transfer  your  function  from 
new  schocfl  program  planning  to  school  desegregation,  did  you  at  that 
time  feel  that  yourself  or  the  others  that  worked  with  you  had  the 
requisite  skills  and  knowledge  basis  at  that  time  to  be  able  to  function 
in  this  setting  of  desegregation  of  the  public  schools? 

Mr.  Coakley.  Well,  for  one  thing,  when  we  were  first  involved  in 
that  kind  of  work.  I  think  it  was  large  on  opening  new  schools  and 
small  on  desegregating  them  or  racial-balancing  them,  and  I  don't 
mean  to  suggest  we  were  indifferent  to  that:  I  do  f**el  that  a  number 
of  that  took  rather  strong  postures  on  attempts  to  desegregate  or  ra- 
cially-balance  schools,  the  Lee  School  in  Dorchester  being  a  prime  ex- 
ample. 
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Houcver.  I  think  i)ur  prime  concern  at  that  time  was  in  opening 
schools.  I  think  I  am  always  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  my  ability  and 
that  of  my  colleagues  to  address  issues,  but  somehow  or  other  it  didn't 
stop  us  *'rom  tryi,  g  to  develop  techniques  for  districting  schools.  ^ 

Mr  Aii  XANom  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  throughout  the  process 
that  the  KPC  has  developed  considerable  expertise  in  the  area  at  the 
present  time?  The  question  was  a  former  question. 

Mr.  CoAKi  KV.  Yes,  I  think  we  have  few  equals  in  the  country. 

Mr  Air  xANDFR  Ms  Foley,  could  you  briefly  explain  for  us  what 
your  rble  is  and  wriut  the  responsibilities  of  your  office  are? 

Ms  {oirv.  Origini'jiy,  the  crisis  prevention  and  intervention  depart- 
ment was  established  3  years  ago  as  a  Title  3  ESEA  project.  The 
original  objectives  included  police  school  liaison,  working  in  a  specific 
community,  addressing  such  issues  as  substance  abuse,  student  par- 
ticipation, etc 

It  became  quite  clear,  however,  after  a  year  of  operation,  that  there 
were  certain  upcoming  issues  such  as  desegregation,  that  wotilc'  have 
to  be  addressed  and  could-  started  to  be  addressed,  perhaps  in  a  small 
wav.  hut  at  kast  in  some  way. 

I  have  attended  several  desegregation  confertiiees.  In  '73,  I  took  a 
teahi  with  me  to  St.  l.ouis,  and  also  as  recently  as  this  Novembe/,  I 
attended  a  conference  run  by  the  desegregation  center  out  of  Miami. 
Florida 

The  role  of  the  crisis  prevention  and  intervention  department— and 
l\i  like  to  stop  right  now  iind  explain  what  the  department  consists  of, 
hocai  se  >ou  art:  looking  at  it  I  do  have  a  secretary.  I  have  two  cleri- 
cal.  wh.o  arc  working  with  the  biracial  council,  and  hopefully  this  week 
have  cleared  for  an  assistant  to  work  with  me  this  summer. 

My  role  in  terms  of  early  desegregation  planning  was  in  terms  of  re- 
porting,  sending  reports  to  various  ar.^ociate  and  assistant  superinten- 
dents, and  to  the  superintendent;  specifically  at  this  time,  or  earlier  last 
yciir.  around  the  issues  of  rumor  control.  As  you  know,  as  was  men- 
tioned in  cariv  testimony,  there  was  a  rumor  control  center  established 
at  city  hall  that  was  actually  a  coalition  of  the  school  department  infor- 
mation certcr.  and  an  information  center  out  of  city  hall.  • 

Very  ^ariy.  the  council  that  I  had  working  in  the  Brigton  area  as- 
sessed I'umor  control  as  one  of  the  top  priorities,  not  only  for  the  area. 
-)ut  for  the  entire  city. 

I  had  been  wo^*  «ng  closely  with  the  Department  of  Justice  CRS 
I  Community  Relations  Service  j  service  for  the  past  2-1/2  years,  and 
through  them.  I  brought  a  consultant— I  be.ieve  his  namr  was  Arthur 
Palts  from  the  Washington  office  — to  assist  us  in  assessing  the  situation 
and  in  coming  to  some  recommendations.  His  report  was  forwarded  to 
n  i  only  the  school  department  personnel,  but  also  the  city  personnel. 

M\  r'>le  expanded  considefably  last  September,  particularly  when  we 
hired  —  !  believe  it  was  between  700  and  800  paraprofes^ionalc. 
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Many  of  these  peoples,  aides  and  bus  monitors,  were  people  who 
had  never  been  inside  a  school  building,  or  who  had  not  been  inslidc 
a  school  building  for  many  years.  In  terms  of  providing  very  quick 
assistance  for  helping  those  people  in  their  roles  in  what  was  expected 
of  them,  I  helped  to  develop  very  brief  orientations  for  the  bus  moni- 
^.  tors  and  also  for  transitional  aides. 

I  did  this  in  cooperation  with  the  school  department's  department  of 
safety  and  our  human  relations  section. 

Mr.  Alf.xandkr.  The  700  to  800  persons  that  were  hired,  what  were 
the  dates  of  those  hirings? 

Ms.  FoLF.Y.  I  believe  it  was  the  last  2  weeks  in  August. 

Mr.  AiKXANOi'iR.  Did  you  have  any  specified  criteria  for  who  could 
serve? 

Ms.  Foley.  I  was  not  involved  in  the  actual  hiring  of  these  person- 
nel. 

.  Mr.  Alexander.  Who  did  that? 

Ms,  Fqlev.  This  was  done— the  department  of  safety,  to  my 
knowledge,  supervised  the  hiring  of  the  bus  monitors.  However,  the  ac- 
tual hiring  was  done  through  the  local  principal. 

We  had  a  lot  of  support  from  the  media  in  terms  of  dissemination. 
You  couldn*t  turn  on  your  radio  any  morning  without  hearing, 
Anyone  who  would  like  to  become  a  transitional  aide  or  bus  monitor, 
please  report  to  your  local  school.** 

Some  of  our  high  schools  received  many,  many  responses,  far  too 
many.  In  other  high  schools,  we  were  not  so  fortunate.  It  became  a 
situation  where  we  asked  people  specifically,  people  we  thought  could 
do  a  job  well,  to  go  into  these  schools. 

Mr.  Aiexandfr.  Where  were  you  having  problems  obtaining  transi* 
tional  aides  or  bus  monitors? 

Ms.  Foley,  fhere  was  some  resistance  in  terms  of  specific  areas  of 
the  city,  becau(>e  it  was  felt  that  in  a  way,^if  you  became  a  transitional 
aide  or  a  bus  monitor,  you  would  in  effect  then  be  going  along  with 
the  busing  order,  and  if  you  were  an  antibuser,  this  was  discouraged. 

It  was  very,  very  difficult  times  in  terms  of  our  professional  staff,  in 
terms  of  gearing  up,  in  terms  of  setting  studenc  assignments.  And  also 
it  was  very  difficult  times  in  terms  of  paraprofessionals.  Many  of  these 
people  wanted  sincerely  to  do  the  best  job  that  they  could,  and  I  really 
feel  as  though  we  should  have  provided  them  with  perhaps  nore  train- 
ing. Because  of  money  and  time,  this  was  not  possible. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Briefly  C(.'scribe  just  specifically  what  was  the  train- 
ing that  you  did  provide. 

Ms.  Foley.  It  was  very  simple.  For  example,  in  terms  of  bus  moni- 
tors, bus  monitors  received  a  three-page  document  which/advised  then< 
of  such  crisis  things  as  always  carry  dimes  in  your  pocket,  try  to  gei 
telephbne  numbers  of  all  the  students  oti  your  bus.  There  were  I  * 
rules  we  askecf  lihem  to  make  sure  the. students  obeyed,  and  reasr  s 
for  the  rujes.  And  there  was  diso  seosions  don^  with  the  departniw  v 
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of  safvty  where  we  had  a  bus  come,  wc  had  bus  monitors  actually  get 
on  the  bus,  showed  them  how  to  stop  the  bus  and  pointed  out  various 
sat*et>  features.  Again,  many  of  these  people  had  not  been  on  school 
buses  per  se. 

In  October,  we  ran  a  followup  session  to  this  on  a  Saturday  at 
Dorchester  High  School  for  all  those  monitors  and  aides  that  had  been 
hired  in  the  interim  between  the  opening  of  school  and  that  date  in 
mid -October. 

It  was  in  mid-October  thai,  again,  my  role  expanded  with  the  court 
or^er  of  Judge  Garrity  that  mandated  the  school  system  to  set  up  bira- 
cial  councils  in  every  school  having  10  or  more  white  or  black  stu- 
dents, or  61)  or  more  Spanish  speahng  or  Asian  American  students. 

Mk.  AiJ-XANOi  k.  What  specifically  was  your  role  v  'rh  the  councils? 

Ms.  FoiKY.  My  role  was  to  makt?  sure  that  the  elections  were  held 
according  to  the  court  order,  to  make  sure  that  parents  understood  the 
basic  philosophy  behind  what  was  meant  by  a  bifacial  council,  and  the 
kinds  of  authorities  thai  biracial  councils  could  have. 

Mr.  Alcxanoer.  What  were  biracial  councils  supposed  to  accom- 
plish' 

Ms.  FoLKY.  Biracial  councils  were  means  of  opening  dialogue 
between  parents  who  had  students  in  given  schools.  It  gave  students 
an  opportunity  lo  disseminate  information  about  thetr  schools.  It  gave 
parents*  I  believe,  the  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  what  was  ac-* 
tually  happening  in  a  school. 

Mr.  Ai.KXANDKR.  How  successful  were  you  in  setting  up  those  coun- 
cils*' 

Ms  Fc)Li:y.  In  some  areas  (  was  v^ei^y  unsuccessiul.  In  some  areas  I 
was  successful.  It  depend»*vl  on  the  area  of  the  city.  We  did  have 
prtU)lems  I  here  were  so  :ie  areas  where  there  was  an  organized  effort 
to  discourage  parents  from  becoming  members  of  biracial  councils 
because  it  was  felt  that  biracial  councils  rheant  that  parents  were 
probusing. 

f  We  went  ot  a  large  media  campaign,  and  we  explained  that  a  bira- 
cial council  meant  the  opening  .>f  dialogue  between  parents.  And  we 
huve  parents  on  councils  who  are  for,  against,  neutral,  on  the  actual 
desegregation  order. 

It  waN  a  \ei>  difficult  situationi  because  school  had  already  started. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  November,  just  before  the  holidays,  that  these 
elei  dons  really  began  to  go  into  effect,  and  I  feel  that— I  have  to  say 
that  there  are  many  parents— in  fact,  there  was  a  citywide  council  that 
was  set  up  where  parents  have  put  in  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  volun- 
teer hours. 

The  citywide  Council  which  met  for  the  first  time  in  December,  has 
met  22  times  since,  and  will  be  meeting  again  Wednesday  mght.  Those 
parentis  just  deserve  a  trem'indous  amount  of  credit. 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  What  kinds  of  roles  have  they  played?  What  in  fact 
have  they  been  able  to  do  in  individual  school  situations  <jr  community 
situations? 
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Ms.  Okay.  One  of  the  first  things  that  the  councils  looked 

at  was  clarifying  the  order  itself.  Ihcre  were  certain  sectit)ns  they  felt 
the>  would  like  to  judge  to  specify »  to  help  them  and  also  to  help 
school  administrators  understand  the  role  of  the  councils 

Tor  example,  it  was  through  a  letter  from  the  citywide  biracial  coun- 
cil that  the  judge  responded  to  the  phrase  that  the  councils  could  ob- 
tain information  from  school  officials. 

And  this  was  made  more  specific  by  the  fact  that  councils  can 
receive  all  the  suspension  data  and  statistics  that  are  compiled  monthly 
in  terms  of  black,  white,  male,  fejiiale,  the  offense,  and  the  resolution 
of  the  case.  And  aisi),  the  superintendent  followed  that  up  by  saying 
that  councils  can  alsi>  receive  a  special  copy  of  a  report  that  he  in- 
stituted ill  January,  called  an  'MncidiMit  Report  Form,**  that  is  a  much 
more  detailed  d^jscription  of  specific  incidents. 

The  only  sort  4)f  stipulation  on  that  was  that  the  student's  name  had 
to  be  deleted,  because  he  didn't  want  to  get  into  invasion  of  student 
rights 

Mr.  All  XANDiK.  In  terms  of  Phase  II,  what  types  of  plans  are  being 
made  for  training  of  bus  monitors  in  terms  fi)r  the  liaison  persons,  in 
terms  of  these  citizens'  biracial  councils;  what  kind  of  funding  have 
you  sought,  v^hat  kind  of  program  pro[)osals  have  yi)u  made  to  sort  of 
cure  some  of  the  problems  that  you  have  identified? 

Ms.  FoLi-v.  In  terms  of  seeking  funding,  as  soon  as  i  read  the  court 
order  in  October,  I  realized  that  we  needed  specific  support  to  help 
us  really  implement  that  order  And  accordingly,  in  the  ESAA 
proposal,  the  VPl  component,  crisis  prevention  and  intervention  com- 
ponent that  1  was  writing  — I  immediately  stopped  writing  and  began  to 
develop  some  new  objectives  that  would  provide  specific  training  for 
these  councils:  training  in  such  things  as  negotiaticm.  how  to  get  along 
with  each  other,  even  how  to  disseminate  information  to  other  parents. 

An  example  of  this  has  been  that  several  biracial  councils,  students 
and  parents,  have  developed  newsletters  and  mailed  them  to  their  con- 
stituency There  also  has  been  a  citywide  newsletter  that  has  gone  to 
approximately  parents  that  was  developed  by  the  citywide  bira- 

cial CiUincil 

Currently  we  are  m  the  process  of  developing  another  \  roposal.  The 
funding  runs  out  June  30  And  in  the  CPI  component  to  FSAA  again, 
^we  will  he  providing  not  only  for  training  for  the  individual  councils^ 
not  only  for  dissemination,  but  also  for  a  person,  a  community  coor- 
dinator, who  will  be  available  to  work  with  each  district  council. 

The  judge  has  created  a  new  **layer,**  so  to  speak,  of  councils.  And 
this  will  be  a  district  council  that  will  have  a  membership  of  approxi- 
mately 20.  S  of  whom  will  be  representative  of  community  agencies 
in  that  given  district.  10  parents  and  2  students. 

And  in  order  to  lend  support  to  that  group  and  to  help  the  h  ' 
biracial  councils  in  the  area,  we  are  requesting  one  community  coor- 
dinator for  each  of  these.  We  are  continuing  to  request  assistance  in 
terms  of  training  of  the  bus  monitors. 


Wc  arc  adding  this  year,  in  this  grant,  two  new  components  or  two 
new  objectives,  and  i)ne  is  owe  thai  will  address  substance  abuse. 
Specificall)  since  the  t^'is  has  become  actually  an  extension  ol'  the 
classroom,  we  realK  t'eel  as  though  we  have  to  lend  support  and 
assistance  to  sludi.'nts  wtio  I'nd  themselves  in  situations  llial  they  might 
not  find  themselves  in  conceriiing  substance  abuse. 

I'he  i)lher  new  objective  ci.ncerns  police  And  I  know  that  there 
»werc  several  references  earlier  'o  the  kind  of  interaction  that  people 
wanted  between  the  various  polic:  departments  and  school  personnel. 

Under  this  objective  -  and  hopefully  we  will  get  it  funded— there  will 
be  the  opportunity  for  Stale  police,  Bi)sli)n  police,  MDC  police,  to 
meet  with  in  the  month  of  August  school  personnel,  actually  line  per- 
sormcl  by  district. 

We  had  situations  this  year  where  a  policeman  i  ;  a  teacher  sud- 
denly met  for  the  tlrst  time  in  a  corridor  in  a  crisis  situation.  And 
clearly,  in  terms  o(  understanding  intervention  policies  or  developing 
mterventii)!!  strategies,  understanding  the  role  of  the  policeman  in  the 
corridor,  understanding  the  role  of  the  teacher  versus  assistant  prin- 
cipal in  terms  of  discipline,  we  felt  that  work  such  as  this  could  be 
done  previous  to  tlie  school  opi.ning. 

And  I  also  provided.  1  belijve.  for  a  very  small  team,  one  teacher, 
one  member  of  each  police,  io  work  together  this  summer  and  develop 
audii)'Visual  video  materials  that  would  assist  both  police  and  school 
personnel 

Mu  AtixvNOiK  No  further  questions  at  this  lime,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Cmmkman  t  ii  MMi    *.  C'oniinissionet  Ruiz. 

C'oMMisMoNi  K  Rn/.  What  is  a  middle-level  school  .' 

Ms  J  i)i  i^.  The  mid  lie  schools  are  grades  six,  seven,  and- eight. 

CoM.MissioNKR  Ri  1/  1  sisilcd  a  middle  school  in  Jamaica  Plains 
recentlv  and  became  aware  of  a  cloister  of  classes  for  bilingual  stu- 
dents within  the  school  curriculum.  I  was  very  much  impressed  by 
what  I  sav\  and  what  1  heard 

Is  there  an\  specific  division  within  the  middle  schi^ols.  department 
in  charge  ol  implementing  the  transition  and  integration  into  the 
Nchool's  gener»il  ctiucattonal  programs  to  belter  prepare  the  Puerto 
Riean  or  other  minority  segments  for  a  high  schiuil  education'^ 

Ms.  Foi  I N  In  terms  of  bilingual  education,  you  have  me  at  a  disad- 
vantage, but  1  will  say  that  in  the  new  grant  under  ESAA,  there  were 
several  bilingual  subcomponents  dealing  specifically.  I  know.  it»  terms 
of  assistn\g  even  nonbilingual  teachers  to  better  understand  the  cul- 
tural background  and  to  develop  cultural  awareness  specificaliy  in 
terms  of  Puerti^  Riciin  students. 

C  t).M.MissU)NhR  Ru/.  With  re;  \tion  to  these  bilingual  components, 
are  \ou  going  to  have  some  sort  of  a  division  within  the  department 
to  focus  in  im  that\^ 

Perhaps  Mr  C\)akley  can  answer  that.  1  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Coakley.  There  is  a  bilingual  education  department  which  sup- 
ports  the  program  in  the  schools  and  indeed  directs  the  program  in  the 
schools.  A  Mrs.  Curmer  Nicholas  is  the  director  of  the  department  and 
has  a  fairly  si/able  number  of  persons  working  with  her. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Is  that  under  your  supervision,  general  supervi- 
sion? 

Mr.  Cdaiclex.  No,  it  is  not.  It  is  a  department  under  the  supervision 
of  the  superintendent. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  will  direct  the  following  questioning  to  both 
of  you. 

First,  Mr.  Coakley.  Do  you  feel  that  bilingual  transition  into  the 
predominant  learning  language  of  English  constitutes  a  significant  step 
forward  in  planning  for  the  higher  educational  needs  of  ethnic  minori- 
ties into  the  higher  educational  fabric? 

Mr.  Coakley.  My  answei  is  yes.  I  don*t  know  that  I  feel  confident 
enough  to  elaborate  on  that  yet,  but  the  yes  is  a  strong  yes. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  And  would  your  position  be  the  same,  Ms. 
Foley? 

Ms.  Foley.  I  would  agree.  ^ 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Salizman. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mr.  Coakley,  there  apparently  vrre 
delays  in  some  schools  in  pupil  assignments  and  schedules.  Did  this  in- 
tensify the  problems  of  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Coakley.  It  created  very,  very  serious  problems  in  Phase  I,  and 
it  created  those  problems  at  the  high  school  level  where  difficulties  are 
potentially  greater  anyway. 

Commissioner  Saitzman.  Will  Phase  II  attempt  to  avoid  that  kind 
of  a  situation,  or  is  there  enough  time?  What  do  you  predict  in  rela- 
tionship to  that  area? 

Mr.  Coakley  Let  me  say  this,  that  Phase  II  is  a  far  more  complex 
plan  than  Phase  T  and  is  being  implemented  later  than  Phase  I  was. 
Those  two  concerns  may  be  offset  somewhat  by  our  experiences  in 
Phase  r  but  I  am  very  apprehensive  about  our  ability  to  tie  all  the 
loose  ends  together  before  school  opens  in  September. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  And  do  you  think  it  is  crucial  to  school 
opening  in  September? 

Mr.  Coakley.  It  is  vital  to  school  openings/ and  that  is  especially 
true,  1  repeat' again,  at  the  high  school  level. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Is  there  a  relative  difference,  Mr. 
Coakley.  in  the  attitudes  towards  education  from  one  area  of  the  city 
to  another? 

Mr.  Coakley.  I  find  that  a  veiy  difficult  question  to  answer.  I  guess 
my  belief  is  that  ail  parents  across  the  city  subscribe  to  the  importance 
of  education  for  their  children.  I  think  it  varies  in  different  families 
and  possibly  in  different  communities  relative  to  the  length  of  need  of 
education. 
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(Commissioner  Salt/man  That's  precisely  what  Vm  getting  at.  In 
some  scluml  areas  the  dropout  rate  is  higher  than  in  others,  and  is  that 
accountable  bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  there  are  different  levels  of 
coniniitmenl  to  education  in  varying  communities? 

Mr  ro\Ki  i-.N.  I  think  there  probably  is,  sir.  Again,  I  indicate  that 
in  some  areas  of  the  city  the  12th  grade  is  not  a  terminal  grade  in  the 
mind>y  of  the  parents  and  probably  in  the  minds  of  youngsters.  In  other 
areas  of  the  cMty  there  may  be  a  more  sizable  number  of  parents  who 
view  12th  grade  as  a  terminal  point  in  education.  If  I  can  go  back  to 
the  past  when  I  was  actually  in  classrooms,  I  think  that  view  of  high 
school  being  the  terminal  point  might  have  a  bearing  on  the  fact  that 
some  students  don't  even  make  the  I2lh  grade. 

Commissioner  Sali/man.  Is  there  a  correlation,  perhaps,  between 
that  school  area  where  I2lh  grade  is  seen  as  terminal  and  the  problems 
related  w  the  desegregation  effort,  or  is  there  no  significance  to  that 
altitude.^ 

Mr.  Coakley.  I  think  the  view  might  be  if  it  were  simplistic,  that 
there  is  a  relationship,  but  I  think  a  more  closer  examination  of  the 
case  might  prove  quite  different. 

What  I  guess  I  am  saying  is  that  in  some  areas  of  the  city,  and 
maybe  our  city  in  that  sense  is  not  different  from  others,  the  opposi- 
tion to  desegregation  is  a  more  obvious  one,  a  more  visceral  one. 

In  other  areas,  anil  some  of  those  areas  may  be  areas  where  college 
education  is  viewed  as  a  goal,  the  opposition  is  less  verbal  and  visceral, 
but  lakes  the  form  of  departure  from  the  school  system. 

Commission!  R  Salt/man.  Ms.  f  oley,  is  there  any  effort  to  un- 
dertake communication  or  dialogue  to  deal  wiih  the  antibusing  or- 
ganizations relative  to  maintaining  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the 
conmiunily  under  Phase  H? 

Ms  Fouv.  Well,  an  example  might  be  that  right  now  we  are  dis- 
seminating information  to  all  community  agencies  describing  when  and 
how  will  il  lake  place— the  new  biracial  council  elections. 

We  ha^e  been  advised  to  have  these  elections  assignments  go  out 
and  before  July  4.  We  are  inviting  all  parents  to  take  part,  no  matter 
what  their  views  might  be.  We  are  trying  to  stress  to  parents  that  bira- 
cial councils  are  a  way  of  communicating.  And  they  are  a  way  of  com- 
municating not  only  among  parents  at  a  given  school,  but  also  among 
parents  in  other  schools  wi»hin  a  district,  and  also  directly  to  the  court. 
I  think  it  is  important  that  parents  realize  that  it  is  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  all  the  parents  and  that  is  what  we  are  right  now  in  the 
process  of  trving  to  make  clear, 

Il  has  been  difficult  in  the  past.  Last  fall  we  weren't  too  successful 
in  gelling  ihis  point  across. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  In  the  structuring  of  these  various  coun- 
cils and  efforts  which  ultimately  mean  greater  parent  involvement  with 
the  schools,  do  you  see  benefits  attaching  to  the  quality  of  education 
in  general,  as  a  result  of  this? 
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Ms.  FoLFY.  Absolut  jly.  And  I  think  parents,  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
recommendutions— we  huvu  had  ..%.  me  councils  that  have  become  trc- 
mendou?!)  s^upportive  not  only  to  the  paraprofessional  and  professional 
staff,  hut  also  to  administration.  Councils  have  staged  multiethnic  af- 
fairs; they  have  really  become  involved  in  the  fabric  of  the  school. 
^  CoMMissiONFR  Saltzman.  So  dcspite  the  tensions  of  this  past  year 
or  so,  there  are  very  real  beneflts  accruing  to  this  period  of  time. 

Ms«  Foley.  Let  me  say  that  in  terms  of  the  biracial  councils— we 
have  had  some  councils  that  are  absolutely  outstanding;  wc  have  had 
othet  councils  that  we  have  barely  been  able  to  get  off  the  ground  for 
a  variety  of  reasons;  wc  have  had  whole  councils  resign;  we  have  just 
had  about  everything  you  could  possibly  imagine  that  could  happen  to 
a  council,  happen.  ! 

I  shouldn't  say  that  because  I  will  probably  go  bxick  and  something 
will  have  happened  today.  But  believe  me,  the  councils  that  have  taken 
a  positive  attitude  in  terms  of  support;  have  done  a  tremendous  job. 

CuMMissioNKR  Saltzman.  Do  you  have  responsibility  for  student 
behavior  and  problems  in  the  area  of  suspensions? 

Ms.  FoLFY.  No,  but  I  have  been  helpful  in  terms  of  facilitating  the 
parent  involvement  m  terms  of— fop  example,  Boston  right  now  is 
reviewing  the  code  of  discipline.  T|^e^  superintendent  has  had  a  special 
committee  working  on  it  for  the  past  6  months,  and  we  have  two 
parents  from  the  ( itywide  biracial  council  who  are  on  that  committee 
and  have  becoine  very,  very  involved  with  the  process.  Therefore  they 
can  bring  that  information  back  to  other  parents  and  also  have,  input 
in  terms  of  superintendent  and  administration  level. 

CoMMi.ssroNFR  Sai.tzman.  Mr.  Jones  of  the  mayor's  human  rights  of- 
fice has  indicated  a  feeling  to  us  that  the  suspension  of  black  students 
was  often  unwarranted.  Are  you  able  to  evaluate  or  inform  us  about 
suspensions  which  apparently  affected  more  black  than  white  students? 

Ms.  Foley.  In  terms  of  suspension  of  black  and  white  students,  the 
only  input  or  the  information  I  have  received,  is  specificilklly  from  bira- 
cial councils  that  want  the  information,  are  the  data  and  statistics  from 
a  specifir:  principal. 

Some  of  the  councils  have  tried,  you  know,  following  up,  investigat- 
ing. It  has  just  been  the  allegations  and  the  suggestion  of  Just  exactly 
what  you  said  that  has  prompted  the  superintendent  to  appoint  this 
committee  to  review  not  only  the  present  code  of  discipline,  but  also 
the  wtvole  implementation  process. 

And  it  seems  to  me  that  they  met,  I  guess  it  was  Mother's  Day,  that 
whole<  weekend.  I  believe  they  will  b»?  coming  out  with  their  recom- 
mendations defmitely  before  the  beginning  ot  this  school  year. 

Mr.  Coakley.  Mr.  Saltzman,  (  would  trust  that  some  school 
teachers,  principals  both  white  anc^  black,  might  have  an  opportunity 
in  the  days  ahead  to  respond  to  the  point  of  view  of  Mr.  Jones  this 
morning  on  the  issue  of  suspensions. 

Ms.  Foley.  Positively. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Fiimmin<i  Commissioner  Freeman? 

CoMMissioNhR  Fruman.  Mr.  Coakley.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  con- 
ccrjung  the  preparation  ot  the  student  application  handbook,  and  with 
respect  tt)  the  returned  applications.  How  many  do  you  have?  What 
is  the  process  ot*  the  assignment?  And  when  does  it  begin? 
4^-  Mr  Coaklm.  We  think    because  wo  really  didn't  have  time  to  do 

the  counting  and  we  were  somewhat  dependent  on  the  estimates  of  the 
Postal  Service -«we  think  we  received  approximately  55,000  forms  as 
of  last  Tuesday  afternoon,  or  whatever  point,  at  any  rate,  the  judge 
called  i>ff  the  return  process. 

Ihose  forms  were  examined  and  there  were  several  thousand 
duplicates  \\\  that  55.i)()(),  I  might  add,  and  have  been  initially 
processed,  a^ui  this  ueekejul  the  coinpletion  of  the  processing  effort 
by  the  computer  firms  is  taking  place. 

We  expect,  therefore,  tomorrow  or  Wednesday,  to  have  computer 
printouts  which  will  tell  us  whether,  indeed,  that  figure  is  55,000;  how 
many  children  or  their  parents  opted  for  magnet  schools  and  so  forth 
and  so  on. 

It  is  our  intent,  if  we  are  still  on  schedule  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday, 
to  begirt  the  rather  complex  process  of— with  the  assistance  of  the 
computer  -oi  first  assigning  children  ^to  the  magnet  schools,  and  then 
moving  on  to  the  district  assignments,  the  eight  community  district  as- 
signments 

CoMMi.ssiDNFK  FRtiFMAN.  Will  the  assignments  be  made  by  the  com- 
puter? 

Mr  CoAKi.i  Y.  I  think,  it  is  an  oversimplification  for  me  to  say  the 
assignments  will  be  made  by  the  computer.  1  think  what  I  would  say 
is,  wc  are  endeavoring  to  use  the  computer  to  be  as  objective  and  ad- 
mittedly  impersonal,  but  as  impartial  as  possible.  But  I  think  there  will 
be  considerable  analysis  in  between  the  various  computerized  assign- 
ments 

CoMMissiDNFR  Fki  fman.  What  classification  or  what  titles  are  held 
by  the  people  who  program  the  computers? 

Mr  CosKiFY  We  have  a  data  processing  center  in  the  school 
system,  and  that  center  is  staffed  by  computer,  expcrts-^if  you 
will  systems  analy.sts  and  programmers,  as  well  as,  of  course,  com- 
puter operators  and  kcypuriCh  personnel.  But  the  director  and  his 
system  people  have  been  meeting  regularly  with  a  number  of  the  staff 
that  are  associated  with  people  such  as  myself  to  work  out  the  process 
for  making  student  assignments  during  the  course  of  this  week  and  if 
necessary,  I  suppose,  beyond. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frtfman.  Well  I  just  wondered  about  this.  Are  you 
saying  »hat  there  will  be  the  human  touch  in  connection  with  the  as- 
signment by  the  data  processing  organization? 

Mr.  CoAKiF.Y.  I  would  say  there  has  to  be  the  human  touch,  yes. 

'Commissioni-r  Frtfman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Horn? 
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Commissioner  Horn.  Kirst,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  an 
exhibit  prepared  by  the  Boston  Sichool  Department  in  pursuit  of  Com- 
missioner Freeman's  qui?stion»  which  puts  in  the  record  the  summary 
of  your  experience  on  these  applications;  how  many  forms  were 
received,  etc.  I  think  that  would  help  clarify  the  matter,  and  the  record 
will  be  open  long  enough  for  that. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

CoMMissioNt:R  Horn.  All  right. 

Chairman  Fi.rMMiNO.  Do  you  see  any  problem  in  providing  us  with 
that?  Just  a  summary  for  our  recoid.  We  recognise  that  you  can*t  do 
it  today 

Commissioner  Horn.  No,  no,  this  would  be  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Mr.  CoAKLh.Y.  I  think  it  would  be  within  the  next  few  days. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Now  Mr.  Coakley,  this  morning  Superinten- 
dent Leary  mentioned  that  the  State  legislature  controls  most  of  the 
money  that  pertains  to  the  repairs  of  Boston  schools.  You  have  men- 
tioned that  the  (jovernor  and  the  legislature  la^?  year  gave  signals  con- 
cerning possible  appeal  of  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  that  affected  the 
carrying  out  of  desegregation  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

We  have  a  unique  situation  where  a  State  capitol  and  its  government 
are  located  in  the  major  city  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

What  other  broad  areas  of  actions  by  State  agencies  occur  that  af- 
fect the  capacity  of  t||||  Boston  School  Department  to  carry  out 
desegregation?  We  have  got  special  repairs;  we  have  got  the  politics 
of  it  and  so  forth.  What  else  is  there  that  they  control  you  on? 

Mr.  Coakli  v.  Reimbursement  relative  to  school  transportation.  And 
as  I  believe  the  superintendent  must  have  indicated,  reimbursement 
relative  to  a  number  of  areas  of  school  life.  Most  particularly  relative 
to  special  needs  and  vocational  education. 

I  think  in  a  broader  sense,  I  believe,  the  State  was  quite  slow'  in 
getting  involved  in  the  public  security  aspect  of  Phase  I,  although  there 
seems  to  be  considerable  evidence  now  that  I  am  not  personally 
familiar  with,  but  there  does  seem  to  be  evidence  that  that  is  not  the 
case  currently  relative  to  Phase  II. 

Commissioner  Horn.  How  about  the  location  of  high  schools  in  the 
city  of  Boston?  Dv^es  the  State  have  any  role  in  that  determination? 

Mr.  Coaklf.y.  The  school  building  assistance  bureau  of  the  State  de- 
partment of  education  must  sign  off  on  all  new  school  sites.  But  I 
might  also  add  that  the  school  department's  role  in  site  selection  is  not 
as  significant  as  you  might  think;  That  indeed  the  public  facilities  de- 
partment; which  comes  under  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Boston,  has  a 
more  important  role  in  determining  where  new  schools  will  be  located 
and  when  they  will  be  constructed.  Although  again,  they  are  subject 
to  funding  approval  by  the  SBAB,  the  school  building  assistance  bu- 
reau. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Let  me  give  you  an  example. 
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My  understanding  is  thut  the  population  growth  in  Boston  is  primari- 
ly in  South  Bi)sii)n  luul  Dorchester  And  yet.  recently,  a  Jamaica  Plain 
High  Schcu)!  was  authorized,  where  there  is  less  population  growth. 

Am  I  misinformed  on  that,  or  is  that  correct? 

Mk.  CoAKs.i  v.  I  don't  have  statistics  in  front  of  me. 

I  fuul  il  most  difficult  ti)  believe  that  there  are  school  population  in- 
creases in  South  Boston  or  in  Dorchester;  and  indeed  areas  of  the  city 
which  did  have  school-age  increases  have  tapered  off  considerably. 

I  would  go  so  far,  however,  as  to  state  my  personal  view  that  most 
of  the  high  schools  that  are  being  planned  for  this  city  are  being 
planned  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  when  indeed,  most  of  the  high 
school  population  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city. 

C\)MMissU)NFK  HoKN  Well,  whosc  decision  is  it  to  place  a  high 
school  in  the  city  of  Boston Is  it  the  State  board  of  education? 

Mk.  Coakl  i  v.  On  a  practical  basis  it  is  the  result  of  the  public  facili- 
ties departm^e^t  at  city  hall  and  the  State  department  of  education. 

CoMMissin^Ni  R  Horn.  In  other  words,  the  Boston  School  Committee 
has  very  little  to  sa>  as  to  where  a  high  school  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
city  4if  Boston  It  is  really  the  political  administration  of  the  jcity  of 
Boston,  aiul  the  Stale  educational  establishment? 

Mk  C'oaki  i  v.  Vhat  is  my  view.  ' 

C\)MMis.sK)NFR  HoKN.  All  fight.  My  last  question  to  you,  Mr. 
(\)akley.  would  be.  sou  have  been  a  member  of  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment since  h>5K  and  I  wonder,  in  your  judgment,  given  the  fact 
that  a  court  desegregation  order  must  be  made  to  carry  out  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  law  of  the  land,  based  on  your  knowledge  of  how  a 
school  s\ste!ii  works,  is  there  an  optimum  lime  of  year  when  a  court 
desegregatuMi  order  shmild  be  issued?  And  if  so,  what  is  that  month 
based  on  all  the  planning,  applications,  and  other  administrative 
processes  that  must  be  carried  out? 

Mr.  CoAKiiN.  I  th-ink  it  should  be  no  later  than  February  15  of  a 
given  year.  And  the  plan  that  was  developed  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself  on  December  16  suggested  a  timetable  which  accepted,  if  you 
will,  February  15  as  a  realistic  time,  we  thought,  in  which  a  court 
might  reac^  to  our  plan,  modify  it  somewhat,  and  order  it  into  imple- 
mcntiiMv 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  When  did  the  court  issue  Phase  I? 

Mr.  CoAKiFV.  Well,  the  first  order  to  go  ahead  with  Phase  I  as  I 
recall  it,  would  be  in  November  or  December— no.  let  me  put  it 
this— yes,  the  court— November  or  December  of  1973. 

However,  there  was  a  modification  period  allowed.  And  so  my  recol- 
lection is  March  26.  1974,  was  the  date  that  the  supreme  judicial  court 
ordered  us  into  implementation.  -  ■ 

But  1  must  stress  that  that  was— in  addition  to  not  being  a  good  plan 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  us,  it  was  a  fairly  simple  plan  technically 
to  implement. 

This  particular  plan  is  an  extremely  sophisticated  and  complex  plan 
to  implement. 
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Cc^MMissioNFH  Horn.  And  Phase  II  was  issued  when? 
Mr.  CoAKii  V  May  10,  V>75 

C'oMMissioNiK  Horn.  Mrs  holey;  you  moniuuied  thai  a  priority  of 
your  group  was  rumor  control.  In  carrying  oul  your  efforts  to  defuse 
and  correct  nusinfornuilion  passed  during  Boston  school  desegregation, 
how  many  i)t'  these  rumors,  in  your  judgnient  were  either  perpetrated 
or  perpetuated  by  the  national  media  when  they  covered  the  Boston 
school  desegregation** 

Ms.  hni  VY  I  would  hesitate  to  make  any  kind  of  a  percentage  guess. 

I  will  say  that  in  terms  of  the  information  center  that  was  operating 
out  of  city  hall,  it  did  prove  m  terms  of  the  opening  days  of  school, 
a  tremendous  amount  of  parents  did  call  in  there,  which  is  a  very  good 
■sign  to  start  off  with,  that  they  were  seeking  the  correct  information. 

We  had  situations  where  it  toiik  us  .1  and  4  d;rys  to  track  d,nvn  one 
specific  rumor  And  this  is  with  everyone  working  on  it;  the  police,  the 
information  center  itself,  and  community  agenvics  in  many  cases  were 
helpful  to  us  because  certainl>--l  remember  one  specific  instance 
where  a  rumor  sort  of  was  resurrected  three  times  in  1  month,  just 
changed  a  little  hit.  It  was  very,  very  difficult  to  understand  whether 
it  was  one  story  or  whether  it  was  three  or  four  separate  incidents. 

1  think  that  the  experience  that  has  been  gained  with  Phase  I  will 
be  of  definite  assistance  to  us  in  terms  of  Phase  II.  But  remembering 
again,  rfs  Mr.  Coakley  has  said,  that  the  complexity  of  Phase  II  plan 
is  certainly  much  greater  than  Phase  I  and  more  sections  of  the  city 
is  to  be  involved 

CoMMissioNi-R  HoKN.  Mr.  Coakley? 

Mr.  CoAKiFN  Mr.  Horn.  I  was  in?charge  of  the  school  department 
component  of  the  school  information  center  located  at  city  hall 
was  there  through  September  and  October  of  1974.  And  while  I  would 
cohcur  with  previous  speakers'  comments  about  the  relationship  of  the 
national  media  to  the  local  media.  I  would  find  it  most  difficult  to  at- 
tribute any  rumor  development  to  the  national  media,  or  for  that 
matter,  to  the  local  media. 

CommIssionfr  Horn  In  other  words,  you  fou 'd  they  checked  with 
you  and  tried  to  track  down  rumors  that  they  had  heard? 

Mr.  Coaklfv.  Yes.  and  I  believe  the  earlier  comments  were  relative 
to  the  sensationalism  of  the— 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Th;it  is  right.  This  is  a  different  issue,  really. 

Mr.  CoAKi.FV  Yes.  But  I  would  find  it  difficult  where  I  wa>iJocatcd. 
to  relate  rumors  to  the  media,  national  or  otherwise. 

Ms.  FoLFY.  In  trrms  of  local  media,  too,  I  think  1  would  be  remiss 
if  I  didn't  say  tliat  during  the  2-  and  3-week  period  that  we  tried  to 
establish  the  biracial  councils,  we  received  a  tremendous  amount  of 
support  from  the  local  media  in  terms  of  helping  us  get  out  the  accu- 
rate information  on  these  councils. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  CoAKiFY.  Could  I  just  add,  our  experience  with  the  media  has 
been  most  positive  throughout  this  endeavor;  and  most  recently  in* 
getting  information  about  the  brochure  and  applications  process,  there 
wasn't  the  slightest  bit  of  difficulty- in  fact,  that  would*  be  an  un- 
derstatement—relative to 'the  written-in  media,  and  TV  and  radio  sta- 
tions in  the  area. 

Chaikman  Flf.mmino.  Both  of  you  undoubtedly,  appreciate,  as  a 
result  of  the  questioning,  that  the  Commission  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  planning  for  Phase  It,  because  we  feel  it  signiflcant,  not  only 
as  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  ^but  it  is  significant  as  far  as  the  Nation 
is  concerned.  •  .  ^ 

As  both  of  you  look  at  the  picture  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment, 
what  would  you  identify  as  the  most  serious  gaps  in  the  current 
planning?  K  ^  \ 

I  put  that  in  plural.  If  .yoiu can  answer  singular— and  Tarn  really  ad- 
dressing it  to  both  of  you,  and  you  can  respond  just  \ery  briefly.  I 
mean,  just  to  identify  the  area. 

Ms.  Foi.FY  I  guess  my  biggest  concern  is  again,  the  tremendous  time 
lines  we  arc  under.  It  is  going  to  be  incredible  in  tejrms  of  getting 
parents  information.  I  see  that  us  a  gap.  If  someone  didn't  realize  what 
we  have  to  do  in  the  time  we  have  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Fli-mmino.  Well,)  on  thar  particular  point,  I  mean,  the 
time  factor  is  a  fact  of  life,  you  can*t  change  it. 

Now,  assuming  the  current  time  factor  which  can't  be  changed,  what 
is  the  most  serious  gap  in  the  planning,  or  gaps,  in  the  planning  for 
the  implementation  of  Phase  II—         '  ^ 

Mr.  Coakli  ^.  I  would  say— 

Chairman  Fukmmino.  -»on  the  part  of  any  level  of  government  or 
on  the  part  ofjhe  community?  ' 

Mr.  Coaklfy.  I  would  say  there  is  a  need  for  total  and  coordinated 
efforts  by  school  department,  by  city  government,  and  by  the  ap- 
propriate parts  of  State  giwecnment.  That  should  be  done  ,on  a  crash 
basis.         .  .  "  * 

And  ironicallyT  in  this  period  of  fiscal  austerity,  if  there  is  to  be  any 
hope  for  September,  probably  has  to  be  done  on  a  "damn  the  cost'* 
factor  Although  again,  damn  the  cost  usually  means  damn  the  cost  to 
the  city  and  State,  but  it  doesp't  mean  that  relative  to  Federal  Govern- 
ment. •    '  i 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Do  y^iu  feel  that  as  of  the  present  time,  that^ 
type  of  a  coordinating  effort  is  not  taking  place? 

Mr.  Coakley.  Not  with  thcjtotality  that  I  feel  is  necessary. 

Chairman  Flemmincj.  That  is  right,  and  I  understood  your  response. 

Mr.  CoAKiJ  Y.  I  would  feel  that  I  must  take  the  opportunity  to  add 
one  other  point. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Right, 

Mr,  Coakley.  That  1^  feel  great  pessimism  about  our  city,  and  I 
think  that  you  should  consider  it  relative  to  other  cities  in  this  country, 


if  som&thing  isn't  done' to  address  the  fact  that  a  comparatively  small 
percentage  of  a  population  in  an  area  is  asked  to  . carry  out  the  14th 
amendment,  or  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  that  I  think  the  long-range  chance 
of  school  integration,  aside  from  the  short-range  aspects  of  school 
/desegregation,  are  not  hopeful  as  long  as  this  issue  is  restricted  to^  ci* 
lies jn  this  country.       -  ^  y'-' 

(*HA1RMAN  Flimminu.  •  Well,  again;  1  would  like  to.  stress  that  my 
question  was^  addressed  to  the  situation  in -accordance  with  the  facts 
as  now  confront  us. 

There  is  a  court  order  thut.  is  identitleii  as  Phase  II,  a  court  order 
which  has  to  be  implemented.  The  time  factor  has  been  indicated  as 
obviously  a  very  important  factor. 

But  considering  the  existenci^  of  the  court  order,  tonsidering  the 
time  fact6r,  you  believe  that  the  most  serious  gap  at  the  present  time 
is  lack  of  co<^>rdination  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  uftits  of  govern- 
ment that  you  identified  ia  your  resupnse  to  my  earlier  question. 
Mr.  Coaklfy.  And  I  fe^l  it  strongly. 
CMAikMAN  FihMMiNu.  thank  you  very,  very  much.  Yes. 
Would  you, like—  | 

Ms.  FoLKY.  I  a^Kso  fuej  that,  you  know,  besiiics  the  lim\  lines,  we 
mentioned/ that  in  conjli^iciion  with  Mr.  Coakley's  comment  on  coor- 
dinated services.^well  clearly,  it  is  very  difficult  to  begin  to  develop  a 
schedule  of  framework  because  parents  don't  know  where  their  chil- 
dren are  going  yet  and  wojp't.  p-msibly  for  another,  you  know,  2  weeks. 
We  are  lacking  the  basij;  factual  information  to  help  us  get  this  mov- 
ing/ c 
1  ^Iso  do  feel  thought  and  1  feel  as  though  I  would  be  remiss  in  not 
.  saying  it,  that  I  feci  there  is  a  gap  in  terms  of  the  involvement— and 
I  mean  real  invylvcment— of  schoiyl  personnel  who  have  had  ex- 
periences in  the  schools  for  \ne  past  20,  25  years,  in  terms  of  more 
parental  involvement.  I  really  feel  very  strongly  about  that  even  in  the 
design,  the  design  of  some  sections  of  the  order  itself. 
Chairman  Flfmming.  Thank  you^^e/y  much. 

We  appreciate  very,  very  much  the  testimony  that  you  have  offered, 
growing  out  of  your  very  intense  experiences  in  connection  with  Phase 
I,  and  also  with  your  very  deep  involvement  with  preparation  for  Phase 
II 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses,  please. 

Mr.*  Stoc  ks.  Ellen  Jackson.  Gloria  Joyner,  Percy  Wilson.  Elma 
Lewis,  and  Patrick  Jones. 

Chairman  F^FMMtNCi.  1  will  ask  the  witnesses  if  they  would  please 
stand  for  just  a  moment,  and  if  you  will  raise  your  right  hands. 

{Whereupon.  Ellen  Jackson,  Gloria  Joyndr,  Percy  Wilson,  Elma 
Lewis,  and  Patrick  Jones  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 
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TKSTIMONY  OF  ELLKN  JACKiiON,  DIRKC  TOR,  INSTITI  TK  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
eblK  ATION,  FREEDOM  HOUSKs  PATRICK  JONKS,  KXECDTIVK  DIRECTOR, 
LENA  PARK  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CENTER;  PERCY  WILSON. 
EXECDTIVE  DIRECTOR,  ROXBURY  MULTI-SERVICE  CENTER;  GLORIA 
JOYNER,  DIRECTOR,  TASK  FORCE  ON  EDUCATION;  AND  ELM  A  LEWIS, 
DIRECTOR,  ELMA  LEWIS  SCHOOL  OF  FINE  ARTS  AND  NATIONAL  CENTER  OF 

AFRO-AMERICAN  ARTS 

Chairman  Flfmminc.  Thank  you  very  much.  Counsel? 

Mr.  Skv  ks.  Since  this  is  a  large  panel,  wc  arc  going  to  try  and  do 
it  one  at  a  lime,  and  then  come  back  to  the  pancL 

Wc  vvill  start  with  the  first  one.  Fllen  Jackson,  would  you  please 
state  your  name,  address,  occupation,  and  the  number  of  years  you 
have  been  in  Boston,  for  the  record,  please? 

Ms.  Jackson.  My  name  is  Kllen  Jackson.  I  live  at  27  Brookledge 
Street  in  Roxbury.  I  am  director  of  the  Freedom  House  institute  on 
Schools  and  Lducalion,  and  I  have  lived  in  Boston  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  tell  me  to  what  extent  does  your  organiza- . 
tion  participate  in  the  desegregation  process  in  Phase  I? 

Ms.  Jackson.  The  institute  was  instrumental  in  setting  up  a  rumor 
control  and  information  center,  which  was  directly  hooked  in  to  the 
Boston  School  Department,  and  to  also  to  the  information  center 
located  in  city  hall. 

The  responsibility  was  to  disseminate  information  as  it  was  received. 
or»  also  to  track  down  alleged  rumors  that  were  either  happening 
within  our  own  area  — that  is  the  Roxbury,  North  Dorchester  area— or 
wherever  black  children  were  going  into  receiving  schools  outside  of 
Roxbury.  . 

It  was  a  1 5 -phone  hookup  with  various  agencies,  many  agencies 
within  the  community  volunteering  their  staff,  personnel,  to  help  man 
those  phones.  Also  hooked  into  that  was  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment with  two  staff  members  located  at  the  Freedom  House.  This  ser- 
vice was  offered  throughout  the  crisis  period  and  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
the  rest  of  the  school  year. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Could  you  tell  us  what  precipitated  your  organization 
undertaking  these  activities.' 

,Ms  Jackson.  All  tl^ough  the  summer  prior  to  school  opening  we 
were  receiving  a  lot  of  rumors.  And  in  fact,  we  became  very  con- 
cerned about  those  rumors  of  the  kind  of  violence  and  the  kmd  of 
reception  that  many  children  would  be  receiving  once  they  moved  into 
new  schools 

We  attempted  to  see  if  we  could  set  up  a  system  whereby  we  would 
be  able  to  track  those  rumors  down,  and  also  to  assure  the  parents 
would  knov.  where  their  children  were,  and  also  how  their  children 
were  faring  in  these  new  districts.  So  basically  it  was  because  of  ru- 
mors of  violence  for  September 

Mk  Stoc  ks  Were  you  aware  of  any  city  activities,  (^r  activities  un- 
dertaken by  the  school  department  to  provide  services  to  alkniate  con- 
cerns about  rumors,  or  to  do  some  of  the  things  your  organization  did? 
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Ms.  Jackson.  It  wasifi  until  after,  actually,  the  community  agencies 
at  large  deculed  Xo  set  up  their  own  system  that  we  found  out  that  the 
school  department  and  city  hall  was  going  to  also  have  th»s  kind  of 
system  set  up  ^ 

But  it  wasn't  until  alter  that  we  had  really,  frankly,  requested  this' 
ki  J  of  communication  hookup  with  city  hall  and  with  the  school  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  .would  you  sixy.  in  your  opinion,  is  the  general 
attitude  of  the  black  community  that  you  work  with  towards  school 
desegregation  in  Boston? 

Ms.  Jackson.  !  would  say  it  is  very  positive.  And  I  think  that  every- 
one has  committed  themselves  in  the  black  community  for  the  safety 
of  children  ^Mid  to  at  least  give  it  a  chance. 

Mr.  SrocKS.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  significant  factors  that 
•led  to  a  negative  and  violent  response  to  school  desegregation  in  some 
pin  ts  of  Boston? 

Ms.  Jackson.  The  lack  of  leadership  within  that  part  of  Boston,  and 
by  the  lack  of  leadership  in  Boston  proper  in  terms  of  elected  officials, 
in  terms  of  busine-ss  people,  in  terms  of  those  who  would  hav-j  and 
.should  have  been  supporting  the  order,  and  also  encouraging  people 
to  do  what  the  order  demanded  of  us. 

Mr,  Stocks.  Let  me  ask  — I  will  come  back  to  you— the  Commis- 
sioners will  be  coming  back  to  you. 

KIma  Lewis,  would  you  please  state  your  name,  address,  occupation, 
and  the  number  of  years  you  hase  been  in  Boston. 

Ms.  Lhwis.  My  name  is  lilma  Lewis.  My  address  is  15  Homestead 
Street  in  Roxbury.  1  am  the  founder-director  of  the  hima  Lewis  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  which  is  a  part  of  the  National  Center  of  Afro-American 

♦ists.  I  have  lived  in  Boston  53  years,  which  is  my  lifespan. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  operate  or  direct  an  organization  in  Boston? 

Ms.  Lfwis.  The  Hlma  Lewis  School  of  Fine  Arts. 

Mr.  Sro(  ks.  Did  your  organization  participate  in  desegregation  at 
all  in  Phase  I ' 

Ms  Lf  wis  It  did  on  a  voluntary  basis.  | 
Mr.  Sroi  ks.  Would  \ou  tell  us  what  your  organization  did.  specifi- 
cally'^ 

Ms  Lnvis  Well,  our  primary  purpose  is  the  teaching  of  children 
in  -  sprcificallv  in  the  arts.  When  one  teaches  children,  one  has  a  very 
intimate  relationship  with  families 

We  were,  therefore,  since  last  spring,  involved  in  the  concerns  of 
our  connnunity.  the  black  community,  about  the  desegregation  which 
would  take  place  in  the  fall.  Starting  in  the  spring  with  our  own  chil- 
dren and  their  families,  which  numbered  some  4(){)  children  and  fami- 
lies, we  tried  to  establish  attitudes  which  would  allow  the  children  to 
survive  in  what  we  assumed  wi^uld  be  a  hostile  environment. 

As  fall  approached,  a  group  of  people  was  giving  some  benefit  con- 
certs for  us.  which  drev    crowds  of  people.  We  tried  to 
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propagandize   those    people   to    allow  'desegregation    to   proceed  . 
'  peaceably,  and  as  Mrs,  Jackson  said,  to  give  it  a  chance. 

After  the  start  of  school— just  before  the  start  of  school,  we  par- 
ticipated with  the  Freedom  House  Institute  in  monitoring  sites  where 
children  would  be  arriving  in  buses,  hoping  to  reduce  tension. 

We  also  condu^:tcd  workshops  for  children  on  Friday  evenings;  I 
should  say  students,  because  largely  these  were  middle  school  and  high 
■    school  students,  to  sort  of  allay  their  fears,  give  them  tools  for  dealing 
with  the  hostile  altitudes  they  might  meet. . 

We  further  than  that  responded  •whenever  requested  by  providing 
our  premises,  etc.,  to  any  groups  of  parents  and  students  who  thought 
they  needed  rjisolulions  to  problems  as  they  arose. 

Finally,  when  there  was  some  tension  in  school,  and  school  had  to 
be  dismissed  vi  Hyde  Park  High  School,  we  did  sit  with  siudents~-we 
invited  the  students  to  come  to  our  schools  the  next  morning,  instead 
of  going  to  public  school,  and  succeeded  in  sending  a  group  of  young- 
sters out  as  a  negotiating  team,  who  had  arrived  as  hostile,  possible 
mob- participants. 

I,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  entirely  possible  all  over  the  city,  with 
proper  leadership,  to  do  that  with  students  of  all  races. 

Mk.  Stih  ks  Your  organization  spent  some  time  counseling  students 
and  making  your  facilities  available.  What  would  you  say  were  some 
of  the  major  concerns  of  the  students  in  regard  to  school  desegrega- 
tion? 

Ms.  Lfwis.  Well.  I  think  that  the  youngsters  were  surprised  to  find 
out  how  physically  unsafe  they  were,  and  how  there  wasn't  any  oppor- 
tunity for  the  conduct  of  class-room  activity  i  the  schools  which 
received  them,  because  there  wasn't  any  ability,  perhaps,  or 
willingness--^  1  am,  not  sure  which  — to  control  the  population  of  the' 
community  which^-r<ii;^Mved  them. 

U,  therefore,  took  a  great  deal  of  effort ^to  explain  to  these  young 
people  who  were  asked  to  leave  a  community  school  in  which  they 
were  comfort;:nlc,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  resolve  some  of  their 
natural  hostilities  and  to  get  them  to  sit  peaceably  when  they  were 
being  acted  against 

Mr  Siocks.  Would  you-what  would  you  say  were  the  underlying 
reasons  'vhy  school  desegregation  was  accepted  in  the  black  communi- 
ty" 

Ms  Li  WIS.  Well.  1  happen  to  believe  that  black  people  place  more 
emphasis  on  education  than  almost  anybody  in  America.  We  have 
found  out  that  that  is  our  only  hope.  And  since  the  beginning— well 
even  in  slavt^rv.  black  people  risked  their  lives  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  And  since  then,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  South,  risked  lynching 
to  go  10  school  and  now  we  send  our  children  into  potential  death  so 
that  they  can.  in  fact,  get  an  education. 

I  think  the  average  black  parent  will  do  just  about  anything  to  give 
•  his  child  a  chance  to  do  what  the  old  spiritual  tells  us.  **Move  on  up 
a  'ittle  highei  *' 

er|c  .  ^'i  K 
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Mk.  Stocks.  Bused  on  your  experience,  what  suggestions  would  you 
make  thut  might  avoid  a  rq;)ctition  of  the  experience  that  occurred  in 
Phase  I? 

Ms  Li  wis.  Vo  me  it  is  very  simple.  I  don*t  understand  why  there 
is  any  problem.  We  hav*'  all  kinds  of  laws  on  the  books.  They  are  en- 
forced against  us.  If  they  were  enforced  in  favor  of  us,  there  wouldn't 
be  any  problem. 

I  see,  for  instance.,  that  if  a  child  is  not  to  be  truant,  we  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  truant  officers  we  are  paying  in  Boston,  that  the  chil- 
dren shouldn't  be  truant. 

i  think,  for  instance,  on  the  first  e^^ening  of  school,  a  great  number 
of  black  parents  came  to  Freedom  House  very  angrily  because  their 
children  had  been  physically  attacked.  And  the  mayor  told  us  that 
night  that  as  of  the  next  day.  no  morr;  than  three  people  would  be  al- 
lowed to  congregate  anywhere.  Yet  the  next  day  I  saw  a  thousand  peo- 
ple. 

Now,  if  the  orders  were  enforced,  I  don't  see  where  there  would  be 
any  problem.  If  everybody  would  sit  down  and  shut  up,  we  might  get 
on  with  it. 

Mr.  Sroc  ks.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wilson,  would  you  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation  for 
the  record. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  name  is  Percy  Wilson.  I  live  at  40  Schuyler  Street 
in  Roxbury.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  Roxbury  Multi-Service 
Center.  j 

Mr.  SrocuS.  Would  you  tell  us  briefly  what  the  Roxbury  Multi-Ser- 
vice Center  is? 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  don't  know  if  I  can  do  that  briefly,  but  I  will  try.  The 
Multi-Service  Center  is  an  agency,  social  human  service  agencies,  con- 
centrating on  bringing  to  bear  a  variety  of  dissidents  to  address  many 
of  the  problems  in  that  particular  service  area. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Did  your  organization  play  any  role  in  desegregation 
in  your  community  in  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  We  participated  in  several  areas.  One  was  work- 
ing in  conjunction  with  the  Freedom  House  and  the  Lena  Park,  and 
several  other  agencies  in  the  community  as  well  as  the  Hlma  Lewis 
School  and  the  Coalition  Task  Force  on  Education.  It  is  putting 
together  an  external  security  system  in  and  around— 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  describe  that  external  security  system  for 
us' 

Mr  Wit  son.  Yes.  This  was  a  system  which  was  established,  manned 
with  volunteer  manpower  in  and  around  the  volatile  areas  along  bus 
nuiles.  And  that  included  areas  such  a-  'odman  Square,  Andrews  Sta- 
tion, Dudley  SiaiiiMi.  and  in  other  areas  within  the  community. 

Mr  Sro(  ks  Approximately  how  many  volunteers  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Wilson  Approxim.'itely,  from  time  to  time,  100,  150  volun- 
teers 

Mr.  Sroi  ks.  Where  did  >ou  get  the  volunteers? 
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Mr.  WitsoN.  Well,  thcy.-came  from  a  variety^of  people  who  just  sort 
of  came  forth  to  volunteer  themselves  out  of  iTieir  own  interests,  and 
from  other  organizations  such  as  the  church  organization,  fraternities; 
sororities,  and  other  professional  groups  within  the  community. 

Mr.  Stocks.  These  were  people  from  the  black  community?  \^ 

Mr..  Wilson.   Predominantly   yes.  There   were,   however,  some  ^ 
represi^ntation  from  white  communities  present,  in  the  presence  of 
ministers  and  priests. 

"Mr.  Stocks.  What,  speciflcally*  were  the  volunteers  able  to  accom- 
plish, in  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  we  operated  what  we  call  sidewalk  sensitivity. 
One,  in  the  black  community  of  trying  to  help  the  black  community, 
specifically  black  student',  put  in  perspective  what  the  jucige's  order 
was  all  about,  and  the  relationship  of  that  order  to  the  longevity  of  the 
bJjack  community. 

In  the  while  communities,  one  of  the  things  we  did  was  to  try  and 
have  a  presence  here  in  those  hostile  communities,  to  provide  some 
sense  of  security  and  some  sense  of  friendliness  for  kids  who  had  to 
go  into  those  hostile  communities. 

So,  we  had  people  who  participated  as  monitors  who  rode  buses, 
above  and  beyond  the  monitors  vho  were  made  present  by  the  Boston 
School  Department,  just  to  have  some  reinforcement  factors  available 
for  children  as  they  ^entered  into  these  hostile  and  distressful  ex- 
periences. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  your  organization  do  anything  else  in  the  commu- 
nity? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  ont  of  the  other  things  we  did  most  certainly 
was  to  participate  as  a  part  of  the  several  rescue  tcj^ms. 
•    Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  describe  that  for  us?       .  ^ 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.* 

Well,  one  of  the  things  that  we  concentrated  on  in  our  agency  was 
working  in  the  staging  area,  which  was  located  at  the  Bayside  Mall, 
which  staged  the  buses  to  go  up  to  South  Boston  High  School. 

On  several  occasions  we  had  to  participate  in  riding  the  buses  to  the 
schools  to  rescue  children.  Especially  ia.  those  cas  s  the  police  depart- 
ment had  recognized  the  fact  that  it  was  almost  impossible  for  them 
to  control  the  crowd. 

Now  this  was  done  in  order  to  provide  some  sense  of  security  again 
.to  families  who  felt  that  their  children  were  cut  off  and  trapped  in 
those- in  and  around  South  Boston  High  School. 

And  then  the  other  p..,t  of  the  process,  of  course,  was  to  provide 
some  supportive  mechanisms  for  kids  who  had  gone  through  those 
stressful  experiences. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  you  or  your  organization  make  any  proposals  to 
the  city  and  to  the  school  committee,  to  assist  in  implementing  Phase 
I? 
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Mr.  Wilson.  Yes.  But  1  tliink  that  what  you  have  to  do  is  have  some 
appreciation  for  the  general  attitude  of  the  Boston  School  fX'partment 
and  also  the  general  attitude  of  the  police  department  and  the  city 
generally  You  have  to  also  realize  that  these  were  the  same  organiza- 
tions which  have  been  found  guilty  by  the  judge  of  willfully  and  inten- 
.tionally  denying  equal  access  to  educational  resources  to  black  chil- 
dren' 

However,  we  did.  on  several  occasions,  meet  with  them  to  negotiate 
with  t^iem  to  try  and  encourage  them  that  it  was  their  responsibility 
to  enforce  the  order.  And  to  do  that  to  the  maximum  of  their 
resources  available. 

Mr.  Stocks,  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  proposal  you  sub-- 
•mitted? 

Mr.  Wilson.  WelK  let  me  just  say  that  on  each  occasion  we  did 
most  certainly  have  available  to  us  an  audience  from  the  school  de- 
partment. At\d  1  would  like  to  distinguish  the  school  department  in  this 
case  from  the  school  committee  and  from  the  city  government. 

However,  there  were,  and  did  appear  to  be  some  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  those  departments  t(^  enfiKce  the  order;  and  to  enforce  it  in 
the  same  spirit  that  they  would  have  enforced  it  had  it  been  the  black 
community  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  implementation  of  that 
thing 

I  might  say,  however,  that  on  several  occasions  we  did  make  a 
request  to  the  school  department  for  some  assistance  for  our  effort 
through  the  636  resources.  For  some  reason,  in  some  way,  that 
proposal  was  lost  in  the  system  and  has  not  yet  been  found. 

MR.,Sh(H  KS.  What,  in  your  opinion,  were  the  significant  factors  that 
led  to^he  negative  and  violent  response  to  school  desegregation  in 
Boston? 

Mr.  Wilson  Well,  in  my  opinion,  it  Was:  one.  the  climate  set  by 
the  Presid^^nt  of  the  United  States  when  he  made  his  statement  that 
he  was  not  in  favor  of  the  order;  two.  the  attitude  and  the  statements 
made  by  our  own  mayor  here,  who  on  several  occasions  indicated  that 
he  was  not  necessarily  in  faviu  of  the  order,  but  on  all  occasions  in-^ 
dicated  that  it  was  his  responsibility  to  enforc  the  law;  by  the  general 
attitude  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  who  immediately  appealed 
the  order  and  went  into  court.  And  then  basically  the  general'  attitude 
of  the  general  white  community,  and  most  certainly  the  press,  who 
tended  to  make  the  black  community  appear  to  be  grossly  responsible 
for  the  implementation  of  tho  order  and  the  order  taking  place,  rather 
than  putting  in  perspective  the  fact  that  the  racial  imbalance  law  which 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  had  on  its  record  for  years  had  never  been 
implemented  And  that  thj.city  and  the  State  government  had  done 
nothing  to  do  that.  ^ 

But  rather,  it  made  it  appear  that  the  white  community  would 
receive  the  hardship  and  the  burden,  and  that  the  black  community 
were  agam  forcing  upon  these  communities  unnecessary  evils. 
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And  1  think  that  those  things  served  to  set  the  climate  to  have  the 
gcnernl  population  feel  that  they  could,  in  fact,  resist  implementation 
of  the  order,  and  did  not  have  to  take  any  responsibility  for  the  imple- 
mentation,  and  that  they  could,  in  fact,  live  above  the  law. 

So  I  think  that  that,  and  coupled—most  certainly  I  don*t  want  to 
leave  out  the  Boston  City  Council,  which  ^id^  everything  it  could  to 
violate  the  order. 

So  as  a  result  of  that,  there  were  no  real  commitments  to  providing 
what  is  right,  and  rightfully,  constitutionally  to  black  children. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Ms.  Joyner,  would  you  state  your  name, 
address;  and  occupation  for  the  record. 

Ms.  JoYNKR.  My  name  is  Gloria  Joyner.  I  live  at  37  Gleason  Street 
in  Dorchester.  I  am  the  director  of  tht  Community  Task  Force  on 
Education. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  Community  Task  Force  on 
Education  does? 

Ms.  JoYNER.  The  Community  Task.Foice  on  Education  organizes 
parents  an^  students  around  any  issues  that  are  relevant  to  education. 
And  desegregation  being  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues  at  this  time, 
that  has  been  our  main  thrust. 

Wc  have  worked  with  parents  and  students  since  last  year  in  the 
spring,  bringing  together  black  and  white  parents  and  students  in  a  se- 
ries of  meetings  prior  to  the  opening  of  schools  so  that  they  might  sit 
down  together  and  discuss  issuer  which  was  of  common  concern  and 
interest  to  all  and  would  not  become  a  point  of  conflict  such  as,  ''If 
my  child  gets  sjck  in  school  in  the  arep.  other  than  which  he  resides, 
ho'v  would  1  get  him  home?**  And  this  was  the  point  that  we  brought 
parents  togciher  on. 

It  was  our  feeling  that  desegregation  of  schools  did  not  begin  and 
end  at  the  schoolhouse  door;  thai  communities  had  to  be  involved  in 
that  dese^; legation  effort. 

Mr.  Stocks.  How  did  your  organization  come  into  being? 

Ms.  JoYNEK.  In  April  of  last  year,  the  mayor  called  into  a  meeting, 
what  he  felt  was  the  leadership  of  the  black  community. 

Out  of  that  meeting,  we,  ourselven,  defined  nir  task  forces  to  deal 
with  separate  issues,  that  we  felt  had  gone  lacking  in  our  community. 
And  one  of  those,  of  course,  was. education. 

And  because  we  were— education  was  so  controversial  at  the  time 
due  to  the  desegregation  order,  we  set  up  an  office  in  August  of  last 
year,  and. began  to  deal  with  organizing  and  disseminating  information 
from  a  base  of  operation. 

But  prior  to  that,  as  I  stated,  we  had  been  having  a  series  of 
meetings 

Mk.  Stocks.  Would  you  consider  your  organizational  activities  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  parents  together  about  educational  problems? 

Ms.  Joyner.  Yes.  We  have  brought  parents  together  at  a  level  where 
they  were  able  to  discuss  things  rationally.  And  there  has  been  very 
little  of  this  going  on  through  this^^whole  effort. 
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Our  main  concern  was  to  try  to  develop  M>mc  level  of  peace 
between  the  communities,  black  and  white,  who  would  be  exchanging 
students.  We  did  that  successfully  in'  Hyde  Paj^k,  'Matlapan. 
^Dorchester,  and  in  Roxbury  and  in  parts  of  Porchester  who  were 
exchanging  students  there. 

We  are  expanding  our  efforts  at  thin  point  and  it  is  very  interesting 
that  once  people  get  together  and  sit  around  a  table  and  talk,  they  find 
out  that  they  ure  all  people  and  have  things  in  common  and  cast  aside 
somtyj^he  myths  that  have  been  created  to  perpetuate  the  chaotic 
^conumons. 

Mr.  SiiH  Ks.  .Based  on  your  experience,  what  would  be  your  opinion 
of  the  general  attitude  of  the  black  community  towards  school 
dcsegregatiim? 

Ms.  JoYNFR.  The  black  community  has  accepted  desegregation  of 
the  schools,  number  one,  because  it  is  a  Federal  order,  and  we  attempt 
to  obey  the  law  at  every  step.  Also,  we  see  it  as  it'being  a  mechanism 
to  develop  ^iVdi  is  needed  for  all,  and  that  is  a  better  education  which 
our  children  ure  not  receiving  at  the  present  time,  black  or  white. 

We  have  attempted  to  renjain  peaceful  and  have  done  so  beautifully. 
We  have  never  had  a  case  where  a  white  student  who  has  come  into 
our  community  has  been  harrassed  b^v  black  adults.  There  have  been 
minor  incidents  between  students,  bu*  those  happen  irrcgardless. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks  Is  your  organization  making  plans  for  Phase  II,  and  if 
so,  what  are  they? 

Ms.  JoYNFR.  Yes,  we  are.  One  of  the  things  that  we  are  attempting 
to  do  during  the  summer  months  is  to  promote  interaction  between  the 
different' parties  that  will  be  involved  in  desegregation.  That  is,  school 
officials,  community  residents,  p^irents,  students,  governmental  offi- 
cials. It  seems  as  though  everyone  is  working  with  either  one  or  the 
other  of  those  groups. 

We  will  attempt  to  bring  those  groups  together  at  some  level  and 
have  the  necessary  interaction  to  begin  with  some  solid  foundation  in 
September 

Mr.  Stocks.  Does  your  organization  have  staff  persons  in  schools, 
cind  if  so,  what  schools,  and  what  d(  they  do? 

Ms.  JoYNFR.  We  had  staff  people  in  Hyde  ^^rk  High  School  who 
was  participating  in  a  program  that  was  developed  to  bring^^lack  and 
white  students  together  to  promote  activities. 

We  also  had  two  social  workers  in  Kyde  Park  High  School  who  were 
running  encounter  sessi.ons  between  black  and  white  students,  because 
v^e  felt  as  though,  that  some  of  the  things  that  really  were  causing  the 
underlying  tensions,  v^ere  kind  of  swept  under  the  rug.  And  to  work 
in  small  groups  and  br'ng  these  out,  might  be  a  pos;.iblc  .esolution  to 
some  of  the  more  controversial  issues  thdt  were  involved  in  that 
school. 

Mr.  Srt)i  ks  Thank  you. 

Mr  Jones,  would  you  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupation  for 
tht  record. 
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Mk.  }oshs,  Patrick  k  Joiws,  Jr.,  427  Pond  Street^  Jamaica  Plain;  the 
wxecutive  director  of  the  Lena  Park  Coinmunity  Development  Cor- 
poration, Dorchester. 

^  Mk.  Stocks.  Would  you  tell  us  what  the  Lena  Park  Community 
Development  Corporation  is  and  does? 

/  Mh.  JoNfri).  The  Lena  Park  Community  Development  Corporation 
/was  started  in  1968  by  a  group  of  community  residents  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services  to  the  residents  of  North  Dorchester,  including 
day  care,  after-sch6ol  tutorial' programs,  recreation,  as  well  as  a  com- 
munity residence  which  houses  eight  people  who  are  mildly  retarded 
and  have  been  returned  from  State  institutions. . 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  your  organization  participate  at  all  in  the 
desegregation  process  in  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Jonfs.  Yes,  we  did.  In  conjunction  with  the  Freedom  House 
Coalition,  with  the,  EIrna  Lewis  School,  and  with  the  Task  Force  on 
Education.  '     .  \^ 

Specifically  we  participated  initially  in  the  design  and  tt^e  develop- 
ment of  the  community  protection  plan  which  Mr.  Wilson  and  others 
»  have  alluded  to.  And  that  plan  simply  was  an  attempt  to  place  volun- 
teers in  sensitive  spots  within  the  community  so  as  to  try  to  minimize 
trouble,  the  possibility  of  trouble  occurring  inside  of  the  community 
with  the  tacit  kind  of  understanding  that  if  we  did  that,  th^t  perhaps, 
people  would  have  respect  for  our  youngsters  in  their  communities. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  your  organization  provide  any  services  io  the  * 
schools  themselves  in  a  particular  community?  t 

Mr.  Jonfs.  Yes.  We  were  in  Hyde  Park  High  School,  we  were  h. 
the  Koslindale  High  School,  and  the  Washington  Irving  School.  In 
those  schools  we  provided  counseling  services;  that  is,  working  with 
some  of  the  youngsters  who  were  already  members  of  our  programs, 
and  with  whom  we  had  had  established  relationship  in  terms  of  talking 
with  them  about  the  acceptance  of  the  school  desegregation  order,  and 
in  terms  of  their  being  very  cooperative  as  it  related  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  that  particular  order. 

Mr.  Sioc  Ks.  What,  in  your  opmion,  are  the  underlying  reasons  for 
the  acceptance  of  school  desegregation  in  the  black  community? 

Mr.  Jonks.  I  think  it  was  just  the  super  effort— and  the  responsible, 
the  respor.»ibleness  of  the  black  community  in  taking  on  and  saying 
that  we  have  a  law,  we  have  an  order  that  is  tha  law  of  the  land,  and 
we  respect  the  law.  And  so  in  that  respect  we  are  going  to  tnove 
through  peacefully  in  the  implementation  of  this. 

So  that  the  bl;uck  comniunity  did«  in  fact,  take  charge  and  instill 
those  particular  values,  at  least  reinforce  those  particular  values,  so 
that  even  where  there  was  disagreement  with  the  law,  there  was  a  very 
healthy  respect  for  the  order  as  the  law  jf  this  land. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  say  that  sonic  persons  in  the  black  commu- 
nity, did  not  agree  with  the  decision  of  the  court? 
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Mr.  Jonks.  Well,  1  can't  say  that  there  were  some  black  people  who 
did  not  disagree.  I  would  just  say  that  we,  throughout  our  history, 
there  have  been  efforts  for  community  control  of  schools,  and  there 
was  a  balking  at  that  particular  effort.  There  have  been,  certainly, 
black  people  who  would  say  that  they  are  for  quality  education  and 
that  that  education  can  come  both  inside  the  community  as  well  as 
outside  the  community,  but  the  bottom  line  was  that  there  had  to  be 
a  better  system  of  ejducati«/n  in  Boston. 

Chairman  FLFMNfiNG.'' We  will  turn  now  to  the  Commissioners  for 
questioning.  And  I  would  like  to  recognize  first.  Commissioner 
Freeman. 

CoMMissiONF.K  Frkkman.  One  of  you  stated,  and  I  am  not  sure 
which,  that  the  mayor  c  Uled' a  meeting  of  the  leadership  of  the  black 
community.  I  would  like  to  know  jf  he  called  a  similar  meeting  of  the 
leadership  of  the  white  community? 

Ms.  JoYNER.  I  am  not  sure  whether  there  were  as  many  participants 
at  a  meeting  with  what  could  be  determined  the  leadership  of  the 
white  community. 

But  I  do  know  that  the  mayor  did  have  meetings  with  people  who 
could  be  called  leaders  from  tile  white. community,  yes. 

Commissioner  Frffman.  Did  I  understand  all  of  you  to  be  saying 
that  the  burden  for  coalescing  the  opposition,  as  we  are  calling  it,  was 
placed  on  the  black  community? 

M^,  JoYNKR.  I  think  the  black  community  necessarily  had  to  bear 
the  tlurden  of  desegregation,  and  to  coordinate  efforts  of  all  to  guaran- 
tee  the  safety  of  our  students  going  into  other  areas. 

But  I  would  also  like  to  add  that  not  only  did  we  attempt  to  guaran- 
tee the  safety  of  black  students,  but  in  the  black  com.. .unity  we  also 
guaranteed  the  safety  of  white  students  coming  to  our  schools. 

Commissioner  FreemaN'.  This— Mrs.  Lewis,  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
you  have  —  if  you  know  of  any  school  that  was  similar  to  what  you  are 
doing  in  the  community,  that  was  working  in  the  South  Boston,  or  in 
some  of  the  other  areas? 

Ms.  Lewis.  No.  In  fact,  I  know  that  there  was  no  such  effbrt. 

We  proposed  to  the  Boston  School  Committee— and  it  got  lost  much 
as  Mr.  Wilson  s  proposal  got  lost— that  we  would  conduct  a  cultural 
program  within  the  public  schools,  noping  to  make  all  people  feel 
better  about  themselves. 

When  I  know  myself,  and  then  when  I  know  something  about 
you  — and  investigating  where  such  a  program  might  be  conducted  in 
communities  other  than  the  black  communities,  we  found  that  very 
few  people  had  provided  bases  for  their  children  where  proper  activi- 
ties could  be  conducted.  There  were  only  churches,  there  was  nothing 
else. 

There  v^as  not  this  wide  range  of  institutions  that  we  represent.  And 
1  would  like  to  say  we  are  only  the^  tip  of  the  iceberg,  that  our  black 
community  has  so  very  many  places  to  offer  support  to  both  the  young 
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pt^yplc  and  thck  parents.  But  this  doesn't  exist.  Ajid  perhaps  that  is 
a  concentration  that  should  be  begun  in  places  like  HydQ  Park,  or 
South  Boston,  or  Kasl  Boston,  so  thai  children  can  see  correct  activity 
coming  from  their  adults.   .      .    .  ^ 

CoMMissioNKR  Frfkman.  Looking  ahead  to  Sv^nlember,  and  remem- 
bering what  you  said,  that  the  J^tudenls  were  counseled  with  respect  to 
accepting,  and  not  striking  back,  how  long  do  you  think  black  children 
are  going  to  accept  this  witbout  striking  hack? 

Ms.  LEwrs.  I  think*  ihey -have  stopped^ accepting  it^And  ihat^ihat  is 
u  point  to  be  well  taken  by  aU  people. 

Our  children  went  lo  school  for  3  weeks,  I  think,  before  the  first  in- 
cident, incidents  of  their  retaliation  occurred.  And  I  was  somewhat  dis- 
appointed, I  must  say  at  this  point  that>  the  press  has  been  extremely 
friendly  to  me  as  an  individtial,  but  I  was  exceedingly  disappointed  at 
the  great  notoriety  with  which  the  first  defense  of  themselves  was 
received  by  the  press,  local  and  national.       ^  \ 

It  also  seemetl  to  me  that  it  was  a  little  bit  sad  that  it  was  never 
noteworthy  that  the  violence  wasn't  taking  place  within  our-commujii- 
Ay:         .  ^  ^  ' 

For  instance.  South  Boston  High  was  paired  with  Roxbury  High.. 
And  wht*ncver  reported  in  the  press  it  is  called  South  Bojsion  High. 
.When  an  incident  occurred,  it  waJi  actually  occurring  physically  in 
South  Boston.  But  if  , you  were  reading  the  press.^  it  might  as. well  have 
been  happening  in  Roxbury.  • 

Roxbyry  High  had  a  very  dedicLvted  staff  as  well  as.  all  of  the  com- 
munity stipporl.   And  that  school  was  really  the  most  creditable' 
school  -high  school  — in  Boston  during  the  last  season.' 

Our  children  have  become  disenchanted.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
enchanting experiences  they  had  was  the  day  that  they  were  set  upon 
in  South  Boston  High  and  the  police  expressed  an  inability  to  bring 
them  out  safely  and  they  got  out  only  by  luck,  and  all  of  us  sal  here 
with  egg  on  our  faces,  because  as  son\c  of  the  youngsters  said  to  me, 
**You  couldn't  come  and  get  us." 

So  if  the  police  couldn't  bring  them  out.  the  school  .authorities 
couldn  I  defend  them,  we  were  told  that  F*ederal  intervention  vhad  lo 
wail  until  some  miraculous  lime  when  somebody  was  actually  injured 
or  died  And  no  one  had  any  ability  to  protect  the  children. 

l.ogically,  what  can  we  say  lo  them  if  they  then  decide  to  protect 
themselves' 

CoMMissioNFR  Frffm  vn.  Well,  we  are  going  into  September.  What 
recommendations  would  you  make  based  upon  your  experiences— anc! 
I  direct  this  question  lo  any  of  you  lo  answer— lo  avoid  a  repetition 
of  what  would  happen*'  And  then  maybe  at  least  a  shifting  of  the  bur- 
den to  equalize  the  burden.' 

Ms  LfW'is  1  think  that  no  agency  in  the  city  of  Boston  should 
receive  any  kind  of  public  funds  —  and  1  am  using  the  word  "public" 
not  just  in  the  sense  of  lax  dollars,  but  foundation  support,  any  other 
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kind  of  support  — if  those  agencies  arc  unwilling  to  prepare  their  young 
people  and  their  comn^unily  residents  at  large,  for  support  of  Amer- 
ican policy  at  home.  Because  that  is  actually  what  this  is.  And  if,  in 
fact,  we  were  called  upon  when  segregation  was  the  law  of  the  land, 
to  abide  by  that  law,  and  we  were  called  upon  to  be  law  abiding,  I 
think  that  all  support  money  should  go  only  to  those  people  who  are 
willing  to  be  law  abiding.  -  ^ 

Those  people  who  are  not  willing  to  be  law  abiding,  those  are  some 
of  the  people  we  teuch  in  the  prisons. 

'  Mr.  Jones.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  that  question,  too. 

As  we  go  into  September,  I  am  convinced  that  the  leadership—both 
the  elected  leadership  as  well  as  the  business  community  leader- 
ship—must play  a  different  role. 

As  I  drove  here  today,  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  the  numbed  of 
new  buildings  that  were  being  constructed  in  this  city.  Somebody  made 
some  decision  that  this  city  was  going  to  have  a  new  lift,  that  the 
skyline  was,  in  fact,  going  to  be  different. 
Those  same  people  have  a  responsibility  in  terms  of  the  viability  of 
\,lhis  community,  the  educational  and  the  social,  a  viability  of  this  com- 
""Inynity  lo  say  and  to  help  people  who  are  law— in  fact  law  abiding, 
to  implement  this  particular  order.  And  they  need  not  hide  behind  the 
.   residence  question,  because  they  have  not  hidden  behind  the  residence 
question  as  it  related  to  building  construction. 

And  .so  I  don't  see  how  they  can  use  those  kinds  of  contradictions 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  educating  the  youngyefs  of  this  par- 
ticular city. 

Ms.  'joYNFR.  I  would  like  lo  make  a  specific  response  to  that 
question,  that  I  think  that  teachers'  training  should  be  mandatory. 
Human  relations  sessions  should  be  run  all  over  Ih^  city  in  schools. 

I  have  seen  a  pitiful  lack  of  sensitivity  .  y  white  teachers  ^A'ho  have 
never  had  to  teach  a  black  student  before,  do  not  know  how  to  cope^ 
with  them  And  I  think  this  only  adds  to  our  overwhelming  number  of 
suspension.s  of  black  students,  because  if  you  can't  deal  with  the 
problem,  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  it.  And  by  getting  rid  of 
it  by  suspension,  yyu  don^t.  have  to  deal  with, it.  So  1  think  it  is  a  vi- 
cious circle.  ^  '       '  ' 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  see  is  that  if  there  is  Federal  money 
granted  for  the  desegregiition  effort,  that  it  be  filtered  directly  down 
to  the  community  agencies  who  arc  willing  lo  deal  with  desegregation; 
and  to  combat  what  has  beon  just  an  overwhelming  amount  of  hostility 
in  the'vity  in  an  attempt  to  bring  some  peace. 

I  would  not  like  to  see  it  channeled  through  LEAs  [Local  Educa- 
Ijonal  Agencies]. 

Mr.  Wils<)N.  I  might  not  belong  to  this  question,  but  if  1  might 
respond  to  it.  I  think  I  lake  a  little  different  twist  than  my  col- 
leagues—not really  disagreement,  but  going  one  step  further.  And  I 
think  that  what  has  to  happen  in  September  if,  in  fact*  the  order  is 
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Federal  troops  that  would  be  present,  or  Federal  troops  who  would  be 
alerted  or  ready  to  move  in  at  the  first  instance  of  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Boston  police  and  State  police  depart- 
ment to  not  enforce  the  order. 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  say  that. 

One,  is  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  city  government,  including  the 
Boston  Police  Department,  including  the  Boston  School  Committee,  is 
in  fact  prepared  or  desirous  to  implement  the  order. 

I  can  remember— I  think^  that  this  is  a  country  that  purportedly  ' 
learned  from  history;  and  if  their  behavior  in  Phase  I  is  indicative  of 
what  ih\Mr  behavior  will  be  like  in  Phase  II,  1  think  that  :t  is  the 
responsibility,  then,  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  what  is  now 
a  Federal  order.  To  call  upon  the  moral  behavior,  the  moral  behavior 
of  a  group  of  people  who  have  demonstrated  that  they  are  not 
prepared  to  enforce  the  order,  seemed  to  me  is  a  waste  of  breath. 

And  if,  in  fact,  the  black  community,  which  at  this  point  is,  in  fact, 
^  very  small  minority  in  a  majority  environment,  in  a  majority  setting, 
with  this  city  moving  in  September  to  a  mayoral  election  and  city 
council  election  and  a  school  committee  election,  there  is  no  reason 
for  me  to  believe  that  the  implementation  of  the  order  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  services  which  have  been  constitutionally  justifiable  to  black 
children,  will  be  a  high  order  of  priority. 

So  that  is  wh^t  1  feel  has  to  be,  if  the  order  is  to  be  implemented. 
1  don't  think  that  Boston  should  be  treated  any  different  from  the 
Southern  experience. 

And  what  is  happening  is  that  everybody  is  trying  to  make  Boston 
different  It  is  no  different.  It  is  in  violation  of  the  implementation  of 
a  Federal  order.  So  was  the  South.  And  the  same  measures  used  in 
the  South  to  implement  Federal  orders  has  to  be  used  in  Boston. 

CoMMissiONKR  FREEMAN.  Thank  you 

Chairman  Fi.emming.  Commissioner  Horn. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Ms.  Lewis,  you  have  spent  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury enhancing  creativity  in  the  performing  arts.  And  you  stressed,  I 
think  very  well,  in  your  testimony,  thd  emphasis  that  many  black 
citi7cns  place  on  education. 

And  as  you  know,  there  are  probably  more  poor  whites  in  terms  pf 
absolute  numbers  in  the  country,  but  there  are  proportionately  many 
more  poor  blacks.  And  we  often  see  that  educational  opportunity  is 
related  to  one's  economic  class  and  their  opportunities  to  go  ahead  to 
higher  education  is  based  on  their  level  of  income.  '  , 

And  we  also  often  see  that  in  homes  where  there  is  poverty,  be  it 
while,  black,  or  any  other  color,  a  child  who  is  iu  the  early  years  of 
school  or  high  school,  doesn't  receive  the  reinforcement  for  education, 
that  is  sometimes  very  important,  especially  with  the  printed  word  in 
an  age  of  television. 
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Now  what  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  based  on  that  quarter  of  a  centu- 
rv  of  experience,  is  what  can  be  done  U)  improve  the  altitudes  of 
par4!nts  who  live  in  poverty,  be  they  black  or  white,  who  have  very  lit- 
tle education,  sometimes  none  in  the  ft)rmal  sense,  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  education  to  their  children  when  they  ct)mc  home  from 
school. 

Ms.  Lfwis.  I  have  never  accepted  that  theory  as  valid.  If  that  theory 
were  valid,  America  never  would  have  been  built.  Because  America 
was  built  by  uneducated  peai  ants  from  all  over  the  world;  my  parents, 
among  them. 

^  I  come  from  working  class  parents  My  mother  did  day  work  for  a 
living,  and  brought  home  washing.  And  my  father  was  a  janitor  until 
75  years  of  age  And  the  thing  that  I  heard  all  my  life,  and  I  think 
that  most  black  people  in  this  room,  if  they  will  be  candid,  always 
heard,  learn  more  than  I  learned  and  do  better  than  I  did. 

I  d'm't  think  it  has  any  relationship  to  poverty.  It  has  a  relationship 
to  hopelessness;  that  there  is  no  reason  to  prepare  to  be  a  nuclear 
physicist  if  you  will  never  work  in  nuclear  physics.  There  is  no  reason 
to  prepare  lo  be  a  violinist  in  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  if  you 
may  not  sit  there.  That  in  proportion  to  hope,  people  prepare  their 
children 

Until  today --my  father  is  now  dying  bitter,  frustrated  and  broken, 
because  they  worked  terribly  hard  to  get  three  children  two  degrees 
apiece,  and  has  seen  those  children  work  very  hard  for  America,  only 
to  still  be  poor  in  a  ghetto. 

And  I  think  that  that  is  the  thing  that  must  change,  not— I  read  in 
the  Wu  Yi)rk  Timt's  that  a  mother  in  South  Biiston  had  said  that  she 
would  rather  let  the  chilJ  be  a  waitress  than  sit  next  lo  a  black  child 
in  school 

I  don't  think  1  have  ever  heard  the  converse  said,  I  have  never  heard 
a  black  parent  say.  1  would  rather  let'the  child  be  a  waitress  than  sit 
next  to  a  white  kid  in  school.  They  will  let  the  child  sit  next  to 
someone  whoMiates  him.  to  learn.  And  that  is  a  misconception  that  has 
been  propagated  in  this  country.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  poverty.  It 
has  fo  do  u ith  hope. 

I  am  reallv  not  verv  concerned  myself  with  the  fact  that  the  children 
go  to  school  in  another  community.  Ihe  thing  that  I  am  concerned 
with  is  an  open  society.  And  I  feel  that  if  we  do.  in  fact,  allow  any 
portion  of  Americans  to  tell  us— and  most  of  us  are  among  the  first 
Americans  here,  we  were  here  when  the  other  people  — we  met  the 
boats— if  ue  allow  them  to  tell  us  that  we  must  stay  in  a  confined  area, 
then  we  will  remain  hopeless. 

During  this  great  tension.  I  was  asked  tt)  send  the  school's  car  to 
Roslindale  to  pick  up  somebodv  who  had  been  injured  and  the  ear  was 
stoned  at  Roslindale  Square.  I'hat  Haitian  gentleman  was  attacked  in 
South  Boston  not  for  going  to  school.  The  problem  is  the  hope  of 
achieving  your  full  potential  in  America  and  living  in  an  open  society. 
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lot  that  reason,  wc  n)ust  sec  that  the  sch\>o!:i  arc  desegregated,  tt  will 
he  easier  for  all  of  these  youngsters  when  they  arc  adults,  to  work 
together,  if  onee  they  studied  together. 

I  tell  the  children  at  oui  schools,  I  won*t  teach  them  how  to  be 
black.  I  don't  cure  if  you  don't  teach  black  studies  at  school.  I  want 
them  to  learn  lo  read,  write,  and  count  the  money. 

C*<)MMIssU)NJ:r  Horn.  Ms.  Lewis,  if  there  are  a  number  of  parents 
that  have  hopelessness,  even  though  they  might  be  in  poverty,  do  you 
sec  anything  that  can  be  done  in  places  other  than  the  school?  Or  is 
the  responsibility  solely  the  schuoPs.  in  terms  of  generating  the  pride 
and  self-respect  that  i>ften  arc  necessary  to  get  an  education? 

Ms   Lf  wi.s.  Hvcry  single  institution  of  society  beats  a  part  of-t^ 
burden.  If  any  portion  of  society  hears  the  largest  part,  I  would  say  f 
it  is  the  religious  institution?'  because  they  claim  to  teach  morals  and 
ethics.  Now  the  schools  certainly  shi)uld  teach  morals  and  ethics.  I 
•would  rather  have  them  teach  living,  than  making  a  living. 

In  addition,  I  think  that  then  the  next  level  of  responsible  people  arc 
the  governmental  people  They  nuiKc  the  laws,  they  tell  us  what  we 
may  and  mav  not  lio  They  even  tell  us  how  we  may  and  may  hot 
spend  our  money  I  hey  lake  more  money  from  ine  for  taxes  than  I 
would  like  to  give. 

riieii  the>  ha\c  an  i)bligation  to  protect  our  rights  and  to  implement 
the  laws  which  they  told  us  we  must  obey 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should  be  thinking  in  terms  of 
national  norms  for  education.  1  speiu  a  lot  of  time  being  a  consultant 
to  the  National  Institute  of  luiucation,.  1  don't  notice  that  anybody  ever 
took  notice  of  the  work  we  did.  or  implemented  it. 

I  think  that  there  should  he  some  kind  of  a  standard  which  says  the 
richest  countrv  in  the  world  has  the  inost  educated  people  in  the 'world 
totally,  with  their  variances  certainly  from  area  to  area,  and  culturally. 
That  is  the  wav  >ou  would  introduce  hope,  if.  in  fact,  the  parent, 
whoever  he  was.  could  conceive  of  his  youngster  being  involved  in  this 
$X0  billion  industry  that  is  in  iiownti)wn  Boston  — I  read  that  in  ihe 
Boston  (flohe  -  if  the  p.-irrnt  could  see  that,  he  would  spare  no  effort 
to  get  his  child  anything  he  nveded.  white  or  black. 

Black  parents  d^rft  need  another  self- image.  NVe  have  a  marvelous 
self-image  Other  people  dv)n't  know  how  well  we  think  of  ourselves. 
I'hat  is  where  the  problem  is  White  people  need  to  get  a  better  image 
of  us  We  ha\e  a  good  image  of  ourselves. 
C'oMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Thank  you 

C'H.AiHMAN  I'l  iMMiNti  Just  bcforc  WC- just  lo  make  sure  we  don't 
lose  it.  y(^u  referred  to  consultation  with  the  National  Institute  on  Edu- 
cation on  some.  I  gather,  specific  proposals.  And  you  wonder  if 
anything  has  happened  or  is  going  to  happen. 

Could  vou  identifv  those  for  the  record  so  that  — 

Ms  l,Fwis  Pardon  mc.,  not  on  specific  proposals  On  oirections  and 
principles  and  what  should  be  research  and  development.  But  then 
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nobody  bothers  with  ull  of  ihese  things.  I  just  think  maybe  they  are 
busy  work. 

Chairman  Fii-mminu.  Okay. 

Commissioner  Rankin'^ 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  didn't  near  all  the  testimony,  but  I  am  in- 
terested. All  of  you  are  members  of  continuing  organizations,  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

Ms.  JoYNF.R.  Yes* 

Mr.  Jonks.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes. 

Ms.  Lfwis.  Yes. 

Ms.  Jackson.  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Well,  do  all  of  you— are"  you  changing  any 
of  your  plans  for  September  of  this  year? 

Could  any  of  you  g;)-"Frankie  Freeman  raised  this  question  a  little 
bit,  but  I  want  to  carry  it  on.  Are  you  making  any  changes  at  all  in 
your  plans  for  September,  over  the  plans  you  had  in  the  past  year? 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  If  v^e  could' just  go  right  down 'the  line  and 
get  just  brief  answers  to  thut  particular  question,  because  our  time  is 
beginning  to  run  out.  Supposing  we  start  at  the  end  of  the  table  and 
just  go  down  the  line  quickly. 

Ms.  Jackson.  I  will  make  it  very  brief  because  of  the  fact  that  those 
plans  are  contingency  plans,  and  plans  that  will  deal  with  escalation 
of  the  problem.  And  very  frankly  they  are  not  all  complete. 

But  yes,  there  will  be  some  plans,  additional  plans,  to  our  operation 
of  last  year. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Miss  Lewis? 

Ms.  Lfwis.  Yes,  1  think  perhaps  we  are  not  expecting  as  much 
friendliness  as  we  expected  on  the  first  go  around,  so  our  plans  then 
would  reflect  the  fact  that  our  youngsters  have  to  be  more  concerned 
with  their  own  self-proteciion. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Mr.  Wilson? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  the  plans— when  you  asked  that  question,  you 
know,  it  is  sort  of  a  difficult  question  to  answer  because  I  would  like 
to  put  into  perspective  a  couple  of  things. 

Organizationally  we  have  obligations  to  carry  out  other  programs 
which  we  have  been  bound  to  do  by  contract.  Those  programs  will  be 
carried  out  in  accordance  with  the  guidelines  on  those  contracts. 

Secondly,  however,  we  do,  howeve'r,  understand  that  our  plans  must 
be  escalated  with  the  problem  and  with  the  need.  And  one  of  the 
plans,  most  certainly,  is  that  we  will  do  whatever  is  within  our  power 
to  assure  protection  of  our  children  as  they  move  into  hostile  territory. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Ms.  Joyner? 

Ms.  JoYNER.  1  think  that  what  we  will  be  doinj;  is  expanding  our  al- 
ready existing  programs  to  include  more  of  the  community  since  there 
will  be  a  broader  exchange  of  students  and  it  will  be  a  sort  of  '^lay 
it  by  ear  '  thing.  As  Miss  Jackson  stated,  we  don't  know  what  the  fu- 
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ture  holds,  but  I  uni  sure  it  will  be  much  more  complex  than  it  was 
this  year 

C*HAiRM  \N  Kif  MMiN(i.  Okav.  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr  .Ionks.  Wc  hi  ve  evuluated  our  pariicipalion  in  Phase  1.  and 
based  on  the  order  thai  was  given,  have  preliminarily  developed  what 
we  would  hope  to  be  our  role  in  areas  of  responsibilities  for  Phase  II. 

All  of  those  are  contingent,  of  course,  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
And  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  subject  to  change, 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin  From  Mr.  Wilson's  testimony,  I  gather  he 
had  given  up  on  getting  proper  human  relations  from  the  heart.  And 
it  could  only  come,  in  his  mind,  from  rules  and  force.  - 

Do  any  of  the  rest  of  you  think  here  in  Boston,  you  can  ever  have 
proper  human  relations  as  a  matter  of  proper  relationship  and  feeling 
in  the  heart? 

Ms  l.Fwis.  I  think  that  is  something  we  all  aim  for.  That  is  the  king- 
dom of  Ciod  on  earth,  but  I  don^t  think  it  is  at  hand.  Wc  had,  there- 
fore, better  depend  on  law  enforcement. 

Chairman  Fi  i-mminci.  Commissioner  Saltznuin? 

(/oMMissioNFR  Sai  f/MAN.  Do  any  of  yoii  have  any  feelings  about 
positive  steps  that  might  be  taken  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  in 
the  impiementution  of  Phase  11  in  contrast  to  what  they  did  or  did  not 
do  in  Phase  1? 

Cmmkman  Ki.i  MMiNii.  Would  you  permit  me  to  just  kind  of  expand 
on  that'^  Could  you  identify  any  step  that  has  been  taken,  not  just  by 
the  Boston  .School  Conimitloe.  but  any  other  group,  in  preparation  for 
Phase  11.  that  gives  you  si^nu*  degree  of  hope ' 

Mr  WiisDN  Well,  let  me -let  me  just  answer  that  by  saying,  no. 
No.  And  no  again 

Chairman  I'l.fMMisii.  How  about  Commi.ssioner  Saltzman's 
que-  non'* 

Mr.  Whsdn.  C\)uld  you  repeat  the  question,  please? 

CoMMissioNJR  Sai. i/MAN.  Is  there  anything  that  the  Boston  School 
Committee  can  do.  or  the  school  administrators  ought  to  be  doing,  in 
terms  of  the  miplementation  of  fMiase  H  in  contrast  to  what  they  did 
or  did  noX  do  in  Phase  I*' 

Mr.  Wji.soN  Well  I  think  that  the  first  thing  that  has  to  hap- 
pen -and  when  you  sa>  **can  do,"  well  certainly  there  is  a  lot  of  things 
that  they  can  do. 

Will  the>  do  them  is  another  question. 

Commis.nIDSFR  Sal r/MAN.  Well,  what  should  they  do,  from  your 
point  of  view  ' 

Mr  W  II  son.  W  ell.  i^ne.  they  should  first  agree  publicly  that  they  are 
going  to  enforce  the  law   That  is  the  first  thing. 

C()K!MissioshR  Sm  r/AiAN  Hasn't  that  been  said  alread>? 

Mr  Wu.son.  Not  by  the  Boston  School  Committee  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  sir 
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Secondly,  the  Boston  School  Dcparlmcnl  should  make  clear  and 
known  to  each  of  ils  employees  that  it  has  the  responsibility  to  enforce 
the  order. 

'  Second,  in  addition  lo  that.  Mrs.  Joyner,  I  think,  called  for  a  specific 
rccommendalion,  and  that  is  that  there  should  be  specific  training  for 
all  school  department  personnel  in  the  areas  of  dealing  with  interaction 
that  will  take  pk^cc,  interpersonal  rt^lations  that  will  occur  in  and 
anuHig  and  around  school  systems. 
Chairman  Flf-mmino.  Commissioner  Rui?.? 

CoMMissioNKR  Rui/.  I  just  want  to  comment  that  the  implications 
and  inferences  of  reaction  to  future  contingencies  are  clear  from  this 
panel. 

Particularly  when  law  tMifoiccment  must  corne  from  any  breakdown 
by  law  enforcement  authorities  of  a  local  nature.  And  the  matter  has 
been  ntUed  on  the  record. 

Chairman  Fi.i:MMiN<i.  May  I  thank  each  member  of  the  panel  for 
the  contributions  that  you  have  made.  You.  obviously,  speak  out  of  a 
very  real  committed  involvement  in  this  particular  area.  And  the  vari- 
ous insights  that  you  have  provided  us  will  be  extremely  helpful  as  we 
work  on  our  findings  and  recommendations.  Thank  you  very,  very 
much 

Counsel  will  c  ill  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr  Stocks.  Jane  Margulis  and  Joan  Moss. 

Chairman  F'I.fmminc..  If  you  could  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand. 
(Whereupon,  Jane  Margulis  and  Joan  Moss  were  sworn  by  Chairman 
f  lemming.  1 


Ii:STIMON\  OF  JANH  MARdl  LlS  AM)  JOAN  MOSS;  C  O-CHAIRPERSONS, 
Bl  RKF  PARKNT  HIRACIAL  COlNClL 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Ai  rxANiuR.  Would  each  of  you  identify  yourself  and  tell  us 
what  area  of  the  citv  you  live  in 

Ms  Moss.  My  name  is  Joan  Moss  and  I  live  at  96  Woodledge  Street 

\n  Dorchester. 

Ms  MxKiii  i.is  M\  name  is  Jane  Margulis.  I  live  at  186  Grampian 

Wav  in  Dorchester. 

Mr  Aifxasiuh  Do  both  of  you  have  children  in  the  Boston  school 

system^  or  ha\e  had  this  past  year? 
'  Ms  Moss  I  do.  I  had  three.  Now  I  have  one. 
Ms  MAKCii  i  IS  1  have  three  children  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Mk  All  xxmhR  You  come  from  the  Savin  Hill  section  of  Boston? 
Ms  MAR<ti  iis  Right. 

Mr   Ai!\ANOhK  •Prior  to  Phase  I.  where  were  your  children  going 

Ms  M\R(.iMs  South  Boston  High  School  and  neighborhood 
schools. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  When  you  heard  about  the  pupil  assignment  under 
Phase  1  and  received  that  assignment,  what  was  your  initial  reaction? 

Ms.  Marouus.  I  was  very  upset. 

Mr.  AiFXANDFR.  What  was  the  nature  of  your  reaction? 

Ms.  Marouus.  1  was  scared.  \ 
»    Mr.  ALEXANDEii.  Of  what? 

Ms.  Margulis.  Well,  when  the  assignments  came  out,  it  showed  that 
1  Was  having  two  children  that  were  going  to  be  bused  to  the  black 
community  every  day. 

Our  oldest  son  was  going  to  be  taken  out  of  South  Boston  High  and 
bused  to  the  Burke  High  School,  and  our  middle  school  daughter  was 
going  to  be  attending  the  John  W.  McCormack  at  Columbia  Point. 

I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Boston,  but  had  very  little  to  do  with 
black  people  all  my  life;  had  always  gone  to  segregated  schools.  And 
it  was  very  frightening  for  me' to  think  that  I  would  be  putting  them 
on  a  bus  andoSent  to  the  black  communities  which  I  knew  nothing 
about. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  did  you  do  about  this  fear  and  apprehension 
that  you  had?  Did  you  take  any  direct  steps? 

Ms.  Maroulis.  Well,  1  thought  I  had  to  make  myself  comfortable 
in  order  to  make  them  feel  comfortable  about  the  change. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  start  working  in  my  middle  school 
daughter's  school.  It  is  just  more  comfortable  to  work  in  elementary 
and  middle  schools  in  Boston.  High  schools  seem— well  first  of  all, 
they  are  rather  insulated  as  an  institution,  and  second  of  alt,  when  it 
is  your  high  school  kid,  that  is  his  turf  and  you  are  stepping  on  toes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  did  you  go  about  doing  this''  Did  you  go 
down  to  these  schools  to  ?ee  what  they  were  like? 

Ms.  Margulis.  I^didn't  even  know  where  to  begin,  to  be  perfectly 
honest.  But  1  had  done  other  community  and  civic  stuff  in  our 
neighborhood  and  through  the  university  community  relations  board, 
which  is  a  neighborhood  civic  organization  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts,  I  served  on  that  board  with  some  people  who 
lived  at  Columbia  Point, 

After  one  of  their  meetings,  I  followed  them  outside  of  the  meeting, 
explained  my  dilemma,  said  I  really  wanted  to  meet  some  parents  from 
Columbia  Point  so  that  we  could  start  sitting  down  and  sharing  things 
about  what  was  going  to  happen  in  September.  That  probably  starved 
in  April  or  May. 

As  a  result  of  those  meetings,  v/e  put  an  ad  in  the  South  Boston 
Tribune  about  a  reading  program  that  was  gc  mg  to  take  place  at  the 
school,  and  one  South  Boston  parent  came.  And  through  her,  she 
found  many  parents  in  South  Boston  who  were  also  going  to  have  kids 
that  would  be  attending  the  McCormack  School.  And  we  all  started 
sitting  down  and  speaking  with  each  other  and  that  went  on  all 
summer. 
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Mr  Alfxandeh.  Many  people,  it  is  alleged,  stayed  out  of  school  or 
transferred  their  children  out  of  the  public  schools.  Why  didn^Jt,  you 
follow  that  option? 

Ms.  MAR(iULi?y.  Well,  basically  we  are  city  people.  Both  my  husband 
and  I  were  brought  up  in  Boston;  we  both  attended  Boston  public 
schools.  Our  children  had  ulways  attended  Boston  schools.  So  it  didn't 
seem  to\US  to  be  the  alternative.^' 

We  .were  also  in  bus  ness  in  our  neighborhood,  so  the  thoughts  of 
moving  never  got  beyond  a  thought.  So  the  solution  seemed  to  be,  was 
to  nake  ourselves  as  coriifortable  as  we  could  be  with  what  was  going 
to  b«?  ahead  for  our  kids. 

M<  Alkxandkr.  Mis.  Moss,  what  was  your  reaction  to  the  an- 
,noui  cements  of  Phase  I? 

Ms.  Moss.  Well  I  didn't  mind  the  busing  so  much,  but  I  was 
downright  angry  when  1  discovered  lh:\t  my  youngest  one  had  to  go 
to  the  Gavin  in  South  Boston.  Because  of  the  political  leadership  in 
that  area,  I  knew  what  he  was  to  face  on  the  first  day  of  school.  So 
the.  first  thing  I  did  was,  rather  the  school  that  he  went  to  last  year 
was  the  King  School,  and  they  arranged  for  the  parents  to  visit  the 
Gavin  School.  1  found  the  Covin  School  to  be  a  nice  clean  school  and 
I  nad  no  quahiis  with  that.  But  1  was  a  little  leery  about  the  neighbor- 
hood. But,  because  it  was  the  law  1  decided  that  he  should  go  to 
school. 

MRj  Alkxanofr.  What  about  your  feelings  about  white  students 
being  bused  into  the  Burke  School,  which  I  believe  is  where  your 
daughter  v  as? 

Ms.  Moss.  Yes.  my  youngest  daughter  at  home,  she  went  to  the 
'  Burke  School.  That  never  bothered  me  because,  you  see,  some  of  my 
relatives  are  married  to  whites,  so  that  never  nosed  a  problem  for  me. 
I  know  that  we  are  all  human,  you  see, 

Mr.  Ai.EXANpFR.  Did  you  beconie—did  either  of  you  become  in- 
volved with  the  Burke  High  School  in  any  way? 

Ms.  Moss  Well.  yes.  Before  school  opened,  Shelley,  my  daughter, 
was  part  of  the  welcoming  committee  for  the  white  parents,  and  I  had 
always  been  involved  in  the  school  and  1  went  to  the  meeting  and  1 
joined  the  biracial  council.  And  1  was  the  chairperson  for  the  black 
parents.  ...  . 

Mr.  Alfxanokr.  Mrs.  Margulis? 

Ms.  Margulis.  I  became  involved  the  Burke  School  just  prior  to 
the  opening  of  school.  We  knew  our  son  was  going  to  school,  and  he 
was  going  to  school  the  first  day. 

Mark  got  a  telephone  call  from  the  faculty  at  Cm  Burke,  a  member 
of  the  faculty  at  the  Burke,  asking  him  if  he  would  like  to  come  earlier 
on  open  house,  and  kind  of  help  with  the  committee  that  was  showing 
parents  around  the  school,  who  would  be  arriving  that  day  to  look 
over  the  facilities. 
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It  was  kind  of  an  interesting  situation  in  the  sdnsc  that  Mark  became 
kind  of  the  host  to  a  school  that  wasn't  yet  his  school.  I  encouraged 
him  to  do  this  and  he  did.  It  was  very  successful.  In  fact,  1  think  that 
probably  the  Burke  High  School  was  one  of  the  most  successful,  if  not 
the  most  successful,  open  houses  in  the  city  this  year. 

Mr.  Ai  ^xandfk.  How  many  persons  attended? 

Ms.  ^  ARCfULis.  I  think  there  were  about  60  people* 

Ms.  Moss.  Right,  just  about. 

Ms.  Maroums.  h\}t  a  high  school,  that  is  a  lot. 

Ms.  Moss'.  Right. 

Mr.  Alixanofr.  Did  you  send  your  son  to  school  the  first  day? 
Ms.  MARciUi.is.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  about  your  daughter? 
Ms.  Mar(;ulis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  kind  of  experiences  did  t»;vy  have  those  fir&t 

days? 

Ms.  Marguhs.  Mark  had  a  good  day,  things  went  fine  ai  Burke. 
1'here  were  no  problems.  He  knew^  nothifig  about  what  was  happening 
m  the  rest  of  the  city  until  he  got  home. 

Our  daughter  had  ,  good  day  at  school.  The  McCormack  is  released 
at  20  minutes  of  3.  By  that  time  the  buses  had  returned  to  Columbia 
Pointy  that  held  students  ihat  had  gone  to  South  Boston  High  School: 

In  the  10  or  \5  minutes  between  the  time  the  buses  arrived  and  be- 
fore my  daughter  was  allowed  out  of  school,  about  500  people  formed 
along  the  project— in  rrsponse  to  the  crisis  that  occurred  when  those 
buses  came  back. 

Our  daughter  came  out  of  school;  there  was  no  problems,  nobody 
tried  to  dn  anything  to  the  buses,  but  the  police  were  shoulder  to 
shoulder  between  the  building  and  the  door  to  the  bus. 

I  he  crowd  did  not  try  to  get  at  the  buses,  and  I  want  to  make  that 
clear  But  that  was  very  frightening  to  me  because  I  had  gone  down 
to  the  mall  when  I  realized  that  that— I  was  there  when  that  was  hap- 
pening. I  had  gone  down  to  the  mall  and  when  1  saw  all  tnc  police 
and  my  daughter  coming  out  with  this  kind  of  protection  it  was  very 
scary  for  mo. 

When  we  asked  (^ur  daughter  about  it  later  that  evening,  she  wasn't 
afraid  at  i  II  because  one  of  the  YAC  workers  that  she  had  been  work- 
ing with  t  rough  the  summer,  was  milling  through  the  crowd;  so  as  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  everything  was  flne  because  Drina  was  there. 

Mr  Alfxa.noi-r  YAC  is  the  youth  activities  commission? 

Ms  March  I  IS  Right. 

Mr.  A.fxandfr  Was  there  ever  a  time  in  the  early  part  of  the 
school  year  when  you  considered  keeping  either  of  your  children  out 
of  school  .^ 

Ms.  MarciI  US  Yes.  I  did  not  want  to  send  them  to  school  the 
second  day  of  school. 

Mr.  Alf.xandf.r.  Did  you,  in  faci,  send  them  to  school?  What  hap- 
pened? 
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Ms.  Maj  oulis.  Well.  I  had  been-l  also  work  as  a  neighborhood 
coordinator  for  Citywide  Education  Coalition,  and  I  work  in  Area  2, 
which  is  the  South  Boston  districi.  .     ,  -  n 

I  spent  most  of  the  day  in  South  Boston  on  September  12  Pecause 
of  what  happened  in  South  Boston.  I  was  fearful  for  my  kids  the  fol- 
lowing day  in  the  black  community.  These  fears  were  not  just  because 
of  what  happened  September  12.  they  were  my  ojyn  fears  that  I  have 
carried  through  my  life.  Bu^t  I  was  scared. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Yes.  ^    ,  u  ^„., 

Ms.  Margulis.  First,  our  son  did  not  go  to  school  the  second  day 
of  school.  Our  Jaughter,  we  made  the  decision  that  she  not  go  to 
school  the  second  day  of  school.  .  .  uu   u  ^ 

1  pulled  up  to  the  bus  stop  where  the  children  m  our  neighborhood 
Rot  on  the  bus  to  go  to  school,  and  there  were  all  these  parents  with 
their  kids  ready  to  send  them  to  school,  And  I  pulled  up  and  my  kid 
wa-^n't  there.  And  I  had  never  considered  myself  a  kader  m  any  sense  . 
of  the  word.  And  all  of  a  sudden  these  people  were  then  hesitant  about 
sending  their  kids  to  school  because  we  weren't  sending  ours.  It  was 
quite  a  trip.  Needless  to  say.  I  went  home  and  got  my  kid.  and  she 
went  to  school.  .  u  . 

She  wanted  to  go  anyway.  It  was  me  who  didn  t  want  her  to  go. 

Mr  Alexander.  And  how  did  the  day  work  out? 

M.V  Margulis.  It  was  fine.  She  had  a  great  day, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  your  son  go  back  to  the  Burke  School? 

Ms.  Margulis.  Monday. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  he  has  been  there-he  went  there  through  the 
school  year? 

Ms.  Margulis.  Right.  ,         •  o 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  would, he  characterize  his  years  experience.' 
How  has  he  expressed  it  to  you?  ,  .u-  u  i,-  i,a. 

Ms.  Margulis.  Mark  had  a  great  year  this  year.  I  think  he  has 
probably  had  one  of  the  bfcst  years  that  he  has  had  in  his  high  school 
career  Desegregation  was  probably  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  him  He  was  one  of  the  few  first  white  kids  that  went  to  school, 
and  I  think  this  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  be  a  leader  and  I  don  t 
think  Mark  was  a  leader  up  until  now.  ^       ^   ,       .  . 

Also,  his  mother  got  a  job  and  she  got  off  his  back  and  that  also 

was  helpful. 

(Laughter.)  .  •     .  u:- 

Thv  young  faculty  at  Burke  has  certainly  been  responsive  to  his 

needs;  the  administration  has  been  great.  .  ,   ^   .  .     ,  ,  ^^„„^:, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  been  involved  with  the  biracial  council 

Ms.  Margulis.  Yes.  I  am  a  co-chairperson  of  the  biracial  council 

at  the  Burke.  ,         .  .        .  . 

MR.  Alexander.  Have  you  taken  any  other  positions  with  parents 

organizations  at  the  Burke? 
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,  Ms.  Marudus.  I  am  presidenl^of  the  Hi>.mc  and  School  As&pciation. 
I  almost  forgot  that  - 

^  At  the  Burke,  the  Home  and  School  Association  meetings  and  the 
biracial  council  meetings  are  held  simultaneously.  It  is  kind  of  the 
same  thing. 

Mr  ALKXANDtR.  Had  you  been  that  actively  involved  in  schools  be- 
fore this  year?  > 
Ms.  Margulis.  Yes. 

Mr.  ^lkxander.  Were  you  on  the  Home  and  School  Association  in 
South  Boston? 

Ms.  Maroulis.  Not  at  South  Bo.ston  High,  but  in  our  local  neighbor- 
hood .schools.  And  I  am  on  the  executive  board  council  of  the  Home 
and  School  As.sociation  of  Boston  Latin  where  our  other  son  attends 
school. 

Mr.  Alexander.  From  your  perspective,  what  kinds  of  things  did 
you  see  happen  this  past  year  involving  parents  and  students,  mat  you 
would  like  to  see  repeated  citywide,  and  things  that  you  saw  that  need 
^  to  be  done  this  year,  that  perhaps  weren't  done,  in  your  situation? 
'  '    What  kind  of  recommendations  would  you  have? 
Ms  Moss.  Who,  me'' 
Mr.  Ai.FXANDKH.  Yes,  Mrs.  Moss. 

Ms.  Moss.  Oh,  well,  one  of  the  things  is,  I  think  most  of  the  parents 
when  they  sent  their  kids  to  school,  they  wanted  them,  you  know,  to 
have  a  friendly  atmo.sphere.  You  can  only  have  a  friendly  atmosphere 
J  '  if  the  parents  get  •)ff  the  kids'  backs  and  let  them  solve  their  own 

problem.'.. 

We  started  out.  not  so  much  trying  to  make  the  kids  love  one 
another,  but  to  merely  respect  one  another. 

After  our  biracial  mectirgs,  somehow  or  other  it  came,  they  wanted 
to  out.  So  we  .storted  to  go  out  afterwards.  The  kids  began-became 
friendly,  they  learned  to  socialize  with  one  another.  We  went  to  one 
place  and  they  had  such  a  good  time. 

•  Chairma.n  Flemming.  May  I  request  those  that  are  removing  equip- 
ment, to  be  as  quiet  as  possible.  In  fairness  to  the  witness. 

Ms  Moss.  The  kids  went  out  and  they  had  such  a  good  time.  It  was 
at  a  place  that  1  gathered  it  wasn't  supposed  to-be,  in  a  dance,  and 
a  white  student  and  a  black  student  started  to  dance.  We  were  asked 
not  to  come  back  there  any  more.  So  we  didn't. 

But  the  parents  have  got  toJiecome  invojved.  This  is  the  only  way 
to  handle  things.  / 

Mr  Alexandfr.  Do  you  believe  that  your  daughter  got  a  good  edu- 
cation this  year  at  the  Burke  High  Schod? 

Ms  Moss.  Yes.  becau.se  Burke  is  a  special  .«chool.  You  have  a  head- 
master who  cares  Like  Jane  says,  you  have  young  teachers  who  are 
willing  to  listen.  And  the  kids,  themselves,  are  special  types.  We  don't 
have  any  .set  formula  of  what  made  the  Burke  work  this  year.  We  just 
^  know  it  did. 
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Mr.  AtkXANDhR.  Would  you  like  to  comment  on .lhal,.Mrs.  Mar^u-, 
lis? 

•Ms  Marci'Us.  Well.  I  think  one  thing  that  is  unique  about  the 
liurke  this  year-  1  don't  know  if  it  is  true  in  other  schools— only  about 
200  kids  came  back  to  the  Burke  this  year,  who  attended  the  Burke 
last  year.  Therefore,  it  was  kind  of  neutral  turi  for  everybody.  It  was 
no  one's  already  implanted;  this-is-my-school  syndrome.  That  wasn't 
part  of  what  went  on  at  thv  Burke  High  School  this  year.  All  the  kids 
kind  of  came  to  a  new  school,  black  and  white  kids,  together. 

Mk.  AlivXandkr.  Mrs.  Margulis,  are  you  a  member  of  the  CCC 
now?  . 

Ms  MarciI'Ms.  Yes.  I  am. 

Mr  Ai  f-XANOi  k.  When  were  you  appointed? 

Ms.^MAk(ii'Ms.  1  don't  know,  when  did  the  paper  come  out? 

-Mr.' Ai.FJ'ANDhR  Several  weeks  ago.  What  type  of  role,  from  your 
involvement  this  year,  do  you  see  that  group  playing? 

Ms.  Marcum.is.  I  guess  I  think  that  that  group  can  kind  of  lean  on 
public  officials  to  do  their  jobs. 

Mr.  AiFXANDKR.  Have  your  experiences  been  repeated  to  neighbors 
and  friends  in  the  community?  Has  it  had  any  impact  on  other  children 
going  to  school.' 

Ms.  Mar(U'Ms.  Oh,  I  think  so.  I  would  hope  so. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  You  would  hope  so. 

Has  it  caused  you  any  problems  in  the  community? 

M  ).  Mar(;ums.  To  some  extent. 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  But  not  enough  to  stop  you? 

Ms.  MARni'Ms  No.  as  1  toUi  you  before.  1  can  tread  there,  too. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Okay.  Mrs.  Moss,  have  you  had  any  problems? 

Ms.  Moss.  Well,  a  little. 

I  was  the  neighbor  in  every  neighborhood  who  convinced  our 
neighbors  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  I  promised  them, 
because  the  mayor  had  promised  us,  that  our  children  would  be  pro- 
tec  ted. 

.  But  on  the  first  day  of  school,  Keith  did  not  have  a  very  good  day. 
1  think  he  more  or  less  expected  to  find  the  students  out.  but  he  wasn't 
prepared  to  tlnd  parents,  and  particularly  mothers.  He  said  the  rocks 
and  the  bricks  they  could  more  or  less  cope  with.  But  it  was  very  un- 
nerving to  him  to  see  a  mother  throw  a  crowbar  at  the  bus.  This  he 
just  couldn't  deal  with. 

And  he  really  didn't  want  to  go  back  to  school.  But  then,  1  was  sort 
of  afraid,  but  I  was  very  determined  because  I  felt  as  though  the  peo- 
ple- in  South  Boston  were  trying  to  take  away  my  rights  to  send  my 
kids  to  school.  So  I  said,  you  are  going.  And  he  did  go  — up  until  a 
point 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  point. 
Chairman  Fi  fmmino.  Commissioner  Horn? 
CoMMi.ssiONER  HoRN.  I  have  no  questions. 
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I  jusl  simply  like  to  commend  both  of  you  for  the  acliw  work  that 
vou  arc  doing  i  think  it  is  very  impressive.  I  have  read  the  background 
siatenionls  on  your  efforts  I  think  it  is  the  type  of  work  that  both  of 
you  are  doing  in  both  your  respective  and  your  joint  communities,  that 
is  gomg  to  he  the  key  to  fulfilling  the  'Constitution  in  this  country. 

(/MAiRMAs  \  \  J  MMisci   I'hank  you.  Commissioner  Horn. 

Hid  I  hear  correctly  that  you  are  a  member  of  the  new  coordinating 
council.'  .  o  . 

Ms.  Makui'I.is.  Yesi  sir. 

CHAiKM  W  l-ii  MMiNO.  Do  both  of  yi)U  serve? 

Ms  Mnss  No,  Jane 

Chaiknun  \'\  i  MMiN(i.  Hiivc  >ou  hiid  a  meeting? 
Ms  M  AR(a'i  IS  >'cs 

CHAiKMAN  Fi  hMMiNtf.  Hov^  man>.  / 

Ms  MAkr.i  i.is.  We  have  had  one  meeting  and  one  executive  board 
mce.iing  I  am  a  member  of  the  executive  board,  too. 

Cmmrmxn  f'lFM.MiNii   What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  approach  of 
the  council  up  to  tlie' present  time'.' 

Ms   MariiI  ms.  1  he  one  meeting  that  we  had,  all  that  we  did  was 
pass  fnlav^s.  The  executive  board  meeting  consisted  mainly  of  talking  • 
about  \Wial  kind  of  crifctia  ue  should  be  lo(^king  for  in  hiring  the  staff 
director  We  are  rcalK  just  getting  organized. 

C^HAiRMAN'  f'l.hMMiNu  ^- Have  you  talked  with  the  members  of  the  • 
council*' 

Ms.  MAR(ii  lis.  I  knou  many  of  them. 

CuAmM  VN  f  n  MMiN(i"  [)()  you  feel  thai  they  are  going  t(^  put  a  good 
deal  of  emphasis  on  the,  coordinating  function?  I  mean,  trying  to  pull 
all  of  this  planning  together  '  ' 

Ms  Mak(.i  IIS  Ncs  In  fact,  the  council  is  subdivided  into  subcom- 
mittees And  I  think  that  is  where-  the  work  of  this  council. will  be 
diMK\  in  those  snbcommiiiees. 

Cmairnun  KiiMMiNo  In  other  words,  I  gather  from  your  response 
to  the  questions,  that  the  appointment  of  this  council  does  give  you 
S4mie  hope  as  far  as  the  approacli  to  Phase  II  is  concerned 

Ms  MvRdi  Ms  I  am  hopeful  I  \Kas  not  appointed  t(^  the  ccuncil.  1 
don't  know  ir\i)u  leali/e  that  or  not. 

Chairman  Ki  iM.MiMi.  All  right.  C'ommissionerRui/? 

Commission!  R  Rri/  As- presently  constituWd,  is  the  biracial  council 
made  up  of  black  and  uhite  parents'.^ 

Ms  M  a^roi  I  IS  Ves.  sir  And  Spanish  speaking. 

(  oMMissioNt-R  Rn/  Does  membership  include  other  ethnic  minori- 
ties' 

Ms    MARttl  I  Is    V  ;s 

Commissione  r  Ri  \/  Has  any  coordinatimi  or  coalescence,  plans,  to 
join  m  common  concerns,  been  taken  between  the  leaders  of  the  vari- 
ous ethnics  groups  up  to  n  n\  ^ 

\U.  Maroi  us.  WelK  I  am  sure  the  leaders  have  tried. 


Commissioner  Rui/..Wc1L  with  this  new  coordinating  council  with 
,respect  to  the  bylaws  now  in  formation,  does  it  include  all  ethnic 
minoritiesKV' 

Ms.'M/othlii.is.  Right.  But  the' new  coordinating  council  appointed 
^       by  the  5udge  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  biraciul  council. 

CuMMissioN^K  RiJi/.  1  see. 
rS<^    Mjy  MARCiuuH.  The  coordinating  council  which  Judge  Garrity  ap- 
poilncd,  40  members—    .  / 

•  'Commissioner  RiJi/,.  I  understand  that  now. 
Ms.  MarciUUIS.  —only  two  were  elected. 
Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  have  that  matter  now  clear.. 
Ms.  MarciULis.  O^ay. 

Commissioner  Rui/.  With  relation  to, the  particular  organization  you 
have  been  speaking  oU  and  concerned  with,  there  is  no  exclusion  with 
relation  to  other  ethnic  minorities,  is  there? 

'Ms.  Margulis.  No.  The  biracial  councils  within  -jach  building  in  the 
city,  within 'each  school  in  the  city,  are  made  up  of  black  and  white 
parents  and  students.  Andjf  there  .are  60  or  more  of  another  ethnic 
f   minority  jn  the  school  buiUiing,  they  also  have  representation  pn  that 
council.  *         '  . 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  FLf.MMiNO.  Commissioner  Saltzman:?  Commissioner  Ran- 

>  kin?  * 

-'CoMMUSSJONER  Rankin.  Have  you  noticed  any  change  in  attitudes  in 

•  your  children  during  the  school  year? 

Ms.  Moss.  Not  really. 

I  know  the  youngest  one  is  a  little  more  conservative,  where  he  was 
very  outgoing  before  Of  course/Shelly  always  went  to  the  Burke,  and 
my  other  son  went  to  English  before  and  he  continued  to  go  there.  1 
think  I  might  add  that  my  son  Dana  was  very  concerned  that  he  would 
have  to  go  to  the  Burke.  He  just  did  not  want  to  go,  so  he  went  to 
live  with  my  oldest  daughter. 

But  outside  of  that,  they  h  ive  gone  along  pretty  much  the  same. 
Because  it  is  like  Keith  saying,  once  you  got  into  the  schools,  he  had 
no  problem.  He  said  but  it  was  just  the  getting  into'thc  schools. 

He  went  on  a  ski  trip  this  year  for  the  first  time.  He  enjoyed  that. 
And  he  went  with  the  teachers.  But. he  is  the  type  of  student  who  can 
make  friends  with  anyone. 

Ms  .  Margulis.  I  think  there  has  been  a  big  difference  with  my  son. 
Mark  .went  into  the  school  year  with,  *'Hell  no,  I  won't  go.  '  And  1 
think,  if  he  were  given  the  option  to  change  schools  this  year,  he 
wouldn't. 

Commissioner  Rankin  WelK  what  about  parental  influence?  Now 
you  had  a  good  influence.  What  has  been  the  role  of  parents  in 
Boston?  Have  they  corripied  the  matter,  or  have  they  helped,  or 
what?  Would  the  student:,  get  along  pretty  well  if  it  were  not^for  the 
parents? 


Ms.  Moss.  1  think  so.  My  children  listen  to  me.  But  they  make  their 
fmal  decision.   But  1  think   if  the  parents  will  leave  the  kids 
'alone— because  I  know  sevjeral  students  who  haven't  gone  to  schools 
and  they  are  black.  And  tncy  say  they  don't  go  because  their  parents 
won't  allow  them.  ^ 

^  Well,  when  I  expressed  concern  once,  "I  don't  think  you  should  go 
to  school/'  well.  Keith  went  to  his  dad  and  said.  want  to  go."  My 
husband  said  let  him^o.  So*he  went.  So  they  are  very  determined  chil- 
dren. " 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  feel  the  same  way  about  the  role  of 

parents'^ 

Ms.  Margulis.  Yes,  I  think  kids  would  be  fine  if  they  were  left 
alone. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  They  would  do  pretty  well  without  parents. 
■   Ms.  Margulis.  Right. 
Ms.  Moss.  Right.  V 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Okay.  Thank  you.  ^ 
Chairman  Fi.emmino.  Well,  1  want  to  join  Commissioner  Horn  in 
expressing  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  both  of  you  have  been  in- 
volved in  dealing  with  very,  very  difficult  situations  and  involved  in  a 
very  significant  manner.  It  is  the  kind  of  leadership  that  I  am  sure 
proves  to  be  very,  very  helpful  in  situations  of  this  kind.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  being  with  us. 
Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  next  witnesses  are  Douglas  Foster,  Joseph 
Day,  and  Ms.  Rowp. 

Chairman  ^'lemming.  I  will  ask  the  witnesses,  if  they  will,  to  stand 
and  raise  their  right  hands. 

(Whereupon,  Douglas  Foster,  Joseph  Day  and  OIlia  Rowe  were 
sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 
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TESTIMONY  Qh  DOUGLAS  FOSTER,  HEADMASTER.  BURKE  SCHOOL;  JOSEPH 
DAY,  TEACHER;  AND  OLLIA  ROWE,  TEACHER 

Chairman  Flfmmino  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  will  proceed  with  questioning.  V 

Mr  Alexander.  Will  each  of  you,  starting  with,  Mr.  Day,  identify 
yourself  and  state  your  position,  please. 

Mr  Day.  My  name  is  Joseph  Day.  I  am  a  teacher  at  the  Jeremiah 
Burke  High  School  in  Dorchester. 

Ms.  RowK  I  am  OIlia  Rowe,  and  I  am  a  teacher  at  Jeremiah  Burke 
High  School,  Dorchester.  / 

Mr  Foster  Douglas  .Fostc^v-^e  headmaster  of  the  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke  High  School.  j 

Mr  AiFXANDER.  Mr.  Day.  how  long  have  you  been  at  the  Burke 
Hfgh  School.' 

Mr  Day.  Since  September  1962,  13  years. 
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.Mr.  ALrXANUhK.  What  kind  of  school  was  it  when  you  first  got 
there? 

Mk.  Day.  It  was  — first  of  all  it  was  an  all-girl  school.  It  !ias  only 
been  coed  for  3  years.  Racially  it  was  approximately  83  to  yo  percent 
white.  Of  that  racial  makeup,  white,  predominantly  Jewish  at  that  time. 

Mk.  Alkxanohr.  And  how  long  did  it  stay  that  way'^' 

Mr.  Day  It  gradually  changed.  By  1966  or  '67.  I  think  we  were 
very,  very  well  integrated.  We  had  maybe  5  to  8  percent  Chinese,  we 
had  a  substantial  percentage  of  Jewish;  we  had  maybe  at_  ti^at  time  20 
to  25  percent  blacks;  and  the  rest  Irish,  Italian  whites. 

1967  was  the  critical— excuse  me,  1968  was  the  critical  year.  After 
Dr  King  was  shot  in  April  of  *68.  we  had  a  riot  around  schi)ol.  And 
this  created  a  tremendous  amount  of  tension.  As  a  result,  many,  many 
of  the  white  kids  left  the  school. 

The  following  October  there  was  an  issue  in  the  city  dealing 
with—around  English  High  on  the  vlress  code,  and  again  we  had  a 
major  confrontation  outside  of  the  school,  which  really,  at  that  point, 
then  all  of  the  white  students  left  except  for  the  seniors  who  graduated 
the  following  June  in  '69.  And  until  this  year  we  were  predomi- 
nantly—we were  all  blacks  for  all  intents  and  purposes. 

Mr.  Alfxanokr.  How  has  the  educational  pattern  at  the  school 
been  over  the  past  5  years?  - 

Mr.  Day,.  Can  I  take  it  back  to  about  8  or  9  for  a  minute? 

Mr.  Alfxanokr.  Okay. 

Mr.  Day.  When  I  came  to  the  Burke  in  '62.  it  was  probably  the 
finest  school  in  the  city  except  for  the  Latin  School,  academically  and 
in  the  secretarial  'jourses. 

The  wonvjn  who  had  been  teaching  there  — and  they  were  predomi- 
nantly women  because  it  was  a  girls'  school— had  been  teaching  since 
the  school  opened  and  they  all  got  old  together.  And  then  as  the  trou- 
bles came  in  '68.  '69,  and  •70.  the  teachers  all  retired  together.  A  few 
transferred,  but  retired  within  a  year. 

So  that  the  problem  of  a  changing  racial  makeup,  the  turmoil  out- 
side of  the  school,  and  a  tremendously  unstable  faculty  and  brand  new 
faculty,  was  a  — so  the  educational  level  of  the  school,  to  be  honest 
-.with  you,  really  declined  quite  a  bit. 

I  think  the  boys  came  in  in  19  — September  '73,  and  made  not  much 
of  an  impact  the  first  year.  But  I  thought  last  year  was  an  excellent 
year.  maVbe  the  best-year  we  had  in  7  or  8  years.  And  the  school  was 
on  an  upswing.  And  thi»  year  just  was  a  continuation  of  last  year, 
really 

Mk  Ai.r\.\Ni)KR.  Headmaster  F'c^ster.' 
Mr  f'osTFR  Yes. 

Mr  AiFxxNOFR  Cc)ukl  you  tell  us  what  preparations  you  began  for 
Phase  I  m  the  spring  of  the  past  year  of  1974? 

Mr  R^sifr  Well,  last  April  we  knew,  or  we  felt  that  Phase  I  would 
take  effect.  There  was  some  discussion  throughout  the  city  that  per- 
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haps  the  legislature  nught  come  up  with  something  that  might  post- 
pone it  Hut  we  felt  that  it  would  go  through  and  we  planned  to  get 
reail>  lor  it 

We  awaKed  the  incoming  lists  from  educational  planning  center,  and 
using  lhi<;  as  a  focal  poml,  wc  decided  as  best  we  possibly  could,  to 
got  programs  readv  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  youngsters  on  that 
list 

Mk  Ai  iAanoi  k.  Well,  how  did  you  do  that,  considering  all  that  we 
heard  about  staff  not  being  avuiluble  and  headnmstcrs  not  being  on  sa- 
lar>  thnuighmit  the  summer.' 

Vih  J'osnK.  We  did  it  We  have  some  dedicated  people  at  the 
Burke;  aides,  teachers,  the  kids,  members  of  the  biracial  council. 

If  somebody  really  \vants  it  to  work  and  worked  hard  enough  at  it 
to  make  it  uork/ii  uilt  work  Mul  it  lakes  a  lot  of  hard  mvolvemcnt 
and  coi>periilion  and  getting  at  the  nitty  giitties  and  dealing  with  them 
and  doing  the  best  yiui  possibly  can  to  come  up  with  methods  of  over- 
coming problems  and  staying  with  the  task  of  getting  it  done, 

We  did  that  It  was  a  long,  hard  summer. 

Mr  Ai  f  XANOKR  Were  you  at  the  school  most  of  the  summer? 

Mk.  F'osrKK  Yes 

Mr.  ALi  XANDf-R.  Were  there  other  faculty  members  and  administra- 
tive perr.onnel  lliere? 

Mr.  Ft)sr!  K  Periodically  Mr.  Daly,  data  processing  coordinator,  ^yas 
there  every  day.  He  took  work  home  with  him  every  afternoon,  every 
evening  And  we  got  a  printout  from  data  processing  indicating  the 
curriculum  involvement  of  the  students  of  the  school. 

Mk.  Ai.rxANOi  R.  Was  much  of  this  lime  unreimbursed  time? 

Mk.  f'osrFR  Yes. 

Mr  Altxandf  r.  Both  Mr  Daly's  and  your  own  and  the  other  facul- 

Mr.  FosriR.  A  lot  ot  it.  But  there  vyas  reimbursement  forthcoming 
later  on 

Mr  Ai.i  xasdfr  Other  than  ihe  .program  cards  which  you  men- 
.lioned,  programs  ready  for  students  in  September,  what  other  specific 
Ivpes  of  things  were  done  over  the  summer  for  the  opening  of  school 
in  Septemiier 

Mr  Fosri  R  Well,  prior  lo  meeting  with  young  people  on  thnt  Sun- 
day open  house.  Freedom  House,  Ellen  Jackson  and  her  staff  had 
asked  myself  and  the  headmaster  of  South  Boston  High  School,  Mr. 
Reed,  and  the  acting  headmaster  of  Roxbury  High  School,  Mr.  Ray, 
to  meet  with  her.  And  we  did,  periodically.  And  we  me*  with  the  black 
folks  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
trv  to  get  white  folks  fr<ini  South  Boston,  other  areas,  to  come  in  and 
become  part  of  that  coalition.  And  this  was  in  the  formative  stages, 
m  the  hegmning  i^f  the  summer,  u\  June. 

And  then  we  addressed  two  comrpunicalions  to  parents;  indicated  to 
them  that  our  guidance  staff  had  ^)ne  to  the  junior  high  school— we 


had  known  the  geocoUcs,  we  knew  where  ihe  young  people  were  now 
U>eated,  so  guidance  people  went  to  where  the  kids  were,  and  ex- 
plained the  program  of  the  Jeremiah  K.  Biirke  High  School  lo  them, 
and  we  left  elective  blanks  for  them  to  complete  and  return  to  our 
school. 

And  those  that  we  didn't  receive,  getting  a  curriculum  feedback, 
getting  a  course  code,  a  20  or  a  10,  we  knew  whether  a  youngster  was 
in  a  college  prep  program  or  a  business  program,  and  we  just  took  the 
current  program,  extrapolated  it  to  the  next  school  year. 

So  a  program  was  written  for  every  youngster  so  that  opening  day 
when  the  youngsters  did  come  into  school,  a  program  was  given  to  that 
youngster. 

Mr.  AiFXANOER.  What  about  anticipating  problems  of  discipline  and 
law-enforcement  problems  in  the  school?  Was  tuere  any  coordination 
or  any  particular  planning  done  in  that  area? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  there  was.  Looking  at  the  school  population  in- 
tended for  that  school  year,  or  this  school  year—and  we  knew  that  we 
were  going  lo  have  a  brand  new  school  as  to  population.  But  we  had 
a  good  faculty,  a  dedicated  faculty,  an  experienced  faculty.  Young,  ex- 
perienced, who  had  gone  through  some  very  difficult  times  in  dealing 
with  minority  kids,  kids  from  a  low  socioeconomic  background.  And 
they  were  very  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  kids. 

And  this  is  part  of  the  ballgame,  too.  If  you  are  sensitive  and  you 
are  a  human  being  tlrst,  I  think  you  can  extend  this  feeling  to  whoever 
your  clients  happen  to  be 

So  this  was  part  of  the  background  as  well. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Earlier  this  morning  the  neighborhood  city  hall 
task  force  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  mechanisms  used  citywide  for 
planning  And  it  was  suggested  .nat  in  some  places  Jhe  headmasters 
and  principals  attended. 

Did  you  attend  the  neighborhood  city  hall  planning  in  your  area? 

Mr.  Fostfr.  Yes.  I  went  to  some— the  meetings  I  went  to  with 
Freedom  House,  Dorchester  City  Hall  was  there,  Roxbury  City  Hall 
was  there,  the  fire  department,  the  police  department,  the  higher 
echelon  of  administration  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools  was  there,  too. 

Mr  Alfxandfr  You  mentioned  Freedom  House,  which  is  a 
predominantly  black  organization,  as  being  cooperative  and  helpful  in 
this  school  year. 

Were  there  any  white  community  organizations,  or  predominantly 
white  community  organizations  that  contacted  you  or  you  contacted  to 
help  in  implementation? 

Mr.  Foster.  I  contactcd--l  went  ^^^  a  meeting  with  the  Jones  Civic 
Association.  That  is  in  the  Uphams  Corner  section  of  the,  city.  And 
they  were  very  apprehensive  |bout  sending  kids,  walkers,  down  to 
Columbia  Road  to  the  school,%)ecause  that  intersection  of  the  city. 
Columbia  Road  and  Washington  Street,  has  a  reputation  of  a  troubled 
area.  A  Jot  of  drugs  involved  and  some  episodes  of  vehicles  being 
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stopped  and  hundhags  being  taken.  And  the  white  folks  didn^t  want  to 
send  their  kids  up  to  that  area  of  ^he  city  unless  I  could  get  for  them 
a  bus. 

So  I  indicated  to  that  civic  grou()  that  I  would  get  a  bus,  and  if  I 
did  get  the  bus,  would  they  come?  And  they  said  they  would. 

1  got  the  bus.  And  my  contact  person  >vas  a  Linda  Bushalow  of  a 
little  city  hall  Uphum  s  Corner.  She  got  tlie  group  together  and— 

Mh.  Alfxanohk.  How  many  students  did  you  have  this  past  year? 

Mr.  Fostfr.  Well,  we  were  scheduled  to  open  with  1,585.  Out  of 
the  L58S,  approximately  IJOO  programs  were  picked  up  at  one  time 
or  another.  Ihe  average  attendance  has  been  between  700  and  775 
since  September  up  until  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Alfxandi  r.  Approximately  how  many  students  were  black  and 
how  many  were  white  this  past  year? 

Mr.  Foster.  Thatjiave  been  coming?  ^ 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fostfr.  Of  the  — roughly,  if  I  use  700  as  a  round  number,  ap- 
proximately 500  to  200. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Ms.  Rowe,  it  has  been  "mentioned  several  times  the 
role  that  the  teachers  at  the  Burke  school  have  played  this  past  year. 

Would  you  like  to  explain  in  a  little  more  detail  what  you  believe 
the  teachers  can  do  in  the  school  dejiegregation  setting,  what  role  they 
can  play  in  their  classrooms,  and  outside  their  classrooms? 

Ms.  RowF.  Well,  at  the  Burke  this  year— at  the  end  of  last  year  the 
first  thing  we  did.  we  start  having  departmental  meetings. 

In  the  departmental  meeting  you  would,  like,  set  up  a  plan  that  you 
wanted  to  follow  for  the  following  year.  And  one  of  the  main  things 
that  was  emphasized  was  the  code  of  discipline.  That  we  would  follow 
it  strictly  and  would  enforce  it,  no  matter  w!iat  color  you  were,  black 
or  while.  And  this,  I  think  the  firm  control  of  the  student  body  by  the 
faculty,  was  one  of  the  major  parts  in  explaining  why  the  school  year 
was  such  a  successful  year. 

And  also,  I  felt  as  though  I«  as  a  teacher,  what  I  did  was  like,  in 
the  cla.ssroom.  would  arrange  the  student  according  to— you  know,  one 
black,  one  white,  and  so  on. 

Ordinarily,  a  student  will  be  a  student,  and  eventually  he  is  going 
to  talk  in  class  or  he  is  going  to  fool  around  with  the  person  next  to 
him.  If  the  person  is  white,  or  if  the  person  is  black,  then  you  have 
to  talk  to  the  person,  or  the  person  that  is  behind  you,  which  is  usually 
not  of  the  same  race.  So  this  is  what  I  did  in  my  classrooms  and  I  felt 
as  though  the  other  faculty  did  that  as  well. 

Another  thing  the  faculty  did  was,  like  I  felt  as  though  we  are  for 
fairness  in  the  sense  that  if  you  treat  a  person  as  a  human  being,  not 
as  black  or  white,  then  the  student  will  respect  you  as  a  teacher.  And 
maybe  one  of  the  aspects,  as  you  say.  of  a  teacher  was  that  of  . more 
like  a  positive  attitude  toward  Phase  1. 
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In  other  words,  it  was  done,  what  could  we  do  about  it?  We  have 
to  accept  it.  so  we  might  as  well  work  with  it.  And  I  think  the  attitude 
of  the  faculty  helped  to— maybe  if  the  student  had  a  negative  attitucle 
toward  coming  to  school  with  blacks,  or  they  would  like  erase  it 
through  the  positive  attitude  of  the  faculty. 

Mr  AiiFXANUFR.  Were  there  many  extracurricular  activities  involv- 
ing both  facujty  and  studcnt^i  that  occurred  outside  the  classrooms  that 
were  important? 

Ms.,RowF.  Yes.  I  think  the  field  trips  were  very  important  and  I 
think  working  with  YAC,  the  youth  activities  commission,  was  very  im- 
portant. Also,  the  kids  went  on  a  lot  of  things  together,  like  most  of 
the  time  when  the  field  trips  was  taken,  they  were  like,  you  know, 
blacks— so  many  blacks,  so  many  white  students  would  particpate  in 
the  field  trips  And  like  previous  was  mentioned,  camping,  maybe  a 
tour  of  a  government  building,  or  anything  around  the  city  that  was 
dug|k  i  think  that  had  a  lot  to  du. 

  JTOd  also  sports  was  one  of  the  most  important  things  too,  why  the 

kids  got  along  well  together.  Mainly  because  in  sports  students  had  a 
•  ^      tendency  to  erase  the  idea  of  being  black  or  being  white.  They  all  in 
to  win.  And  they  usually  work  together.  I  think  that  sports  has  a  very 
important  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Ali  xanofr.  Mr.  Day.  w()uld  you  like  to  comment  on  the  role 
the  faculty  played,  and  what  you  see  as  the  positive  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  role? 

Mr.  Day.  Well,  the  teachers  at  the  Burke,  i  think  personalitywise, 
they  are  young  and  they  are  enthusiastic  and  they  are  interested.  And 
I  think  it  rubbed  off  on  the  kids.  loo. 

I  know  1  had  quite  a  few  of  the  kids  toll  me,  wow,  Mr.  Day,  the 
teachers  really  are  together  and  with  it  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  And 
I  think  what  Ollie  said,  the  fact  that,  the  field  trips,  the  camping  trips, 
that  is  a  good  example.  In  April  they  took  a  camping  trip  with  about 
40  kids,  approximately  half  and  half  black  and  white,  half  and  half  boy 
and  girl,  and  about  12  faculty  members.  And  they  camped  in  New 
Hampshire  for  about  4  nights,  it  worked  out  very,  very  well  and  very, 
very  positive.  And  that  is  just  one  example. 

I  jusi  think  the  personality  of  the  te.ichers,  and  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  work  hard  at  teaching,  too,  which  is  just  as  important.  We 
can  talk  about  field  trips  all  day  long,  but  they  did  work  hard  at 
leaching  and  the  kids  by  October  realized  if  they  didn't  do  their  work 
and  weren't  going  to  study,  they  were  going  to  fail. 

And  this  was.  1  think,  of  vital  importance.  There  was  a  lot  of  educa- 
tion, a  lot  of  learning,  a  lot  of  teaching  goin^  on  in  the  building,  and 
the  kids  realized  it. 

And  also  the  strictness,  as  Ollie  said.  We  became  old  fashioned, 
which  isn't  too  bad.  either.  And  this  paid  off  an  awful  lot. 

I  think  there  were  other  factors,  too.  Mr.  Daly,  as  Mr.  Foster  men- 
tionet'.  was  extremely  important.  From  my  understanding,  talking  to 
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other  teachers  in  the  city,  wc  were  the  only  school  that  had  a  program 
f6r  all  the  kids  when  they  came  in  the  first  day  so  there  was  no  wan- 
dering. 

The  aides  were  excellent.  Aides  were  marvelous,  marvelous  teachers' 
aides.  I'hey  did  a  marvelous  job  by  and  large. 

And  the  deans  of  discipline,  a  group  of  teachers,  did  a  marvelous 
job,  too. 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  Could  you  explain  the  role  that  the  aides  played 
in  this  school? 

Mk.  Day.  Well,  the  aides  were— their  function  is  more  or  less  to 
keep  things  moving,  and  to  keep  the  kids  in  the  classrooms  where  Khey 
belonged,  so  they  wouldn't  wander  the  corridors. 

Now  I  can  imagine  an  aide  could  look  the  other  way  and  not  see 
anything,  and  everything  could  go  wild.  But  the  a^des  in  the  Burke,  for 
the  most  part,  didn't  do  that.  They  would  make  the  kids  go  where  they 
belonged  and  many  of  them  could  counsel  the  kids  too;  and  they  were 
both  black  and  white  aides.  They  were  a  very  positive,  very,  very  posi- 
tive element  in  the  school. 

Mk.  Alkxandi-k.  Vou  mentioned  the  sports  program.  Has  that  been 
an  ongoing  program  at  the  Burke  school  for  years  and  years,  or  is  it 
newly  developing? 

Mr.  Day.  Ihe  sports  program— remember  we  are  just  coed  for  3 
years.  The  girls  sports  program  has  been  excellent  for  years.  The 
basketball  team  has  won  the  city  championship  for  4  out  of  the  last 
5  years,  or  5  of  the  last  6. 

The  hoys  program  is  new.  1  am  the  basketball  coach,  so  I  know  a 
bit  about  it.  In  the  tall  I  was  trying  to  encourage  the  white  kids  to 
come  out  for  the  basketball  team.  So  v  liat  I  did  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober a  coiip.e  of  afternoons  a  week,  I  would  keep  some  of  the  black 
kids  that  I  knew,  that  were  interested  in  the  team,  after  school.  And 
then  I  vvould  try  to  pick  out  white  kids  that  I  knew  might  be  interested, 
and  they  stayed.  And  this  worked  out  well. 

Except,  by  the  time  for  the^trials  for  the  basketball  team,  the  white 
kids  were  not  totally  comfortable  in  the  school.  So  I  had  4  try  out  out 
of  50,  and  ihey  looked  ari^und  and  they  got  a  little  startled,  and  they, 
to  be  honest  with  you.  left. 

But  I  have  been  doing  the  same  thing  again  the  last  2  months  since 
the  April  vacation,  and  one  day  I  kept  18  kids  after  school,  9  of  whoni 
were  white.  And  I  must  have  15  or  20  white  kids  expressing  interfit 
in  going  out  for  the  basketball  team  next  year. 

So  the  kids  have  become  hiuch  more  comfortable  in  the  situation. 
The  white  kids  are  even  causing  trouble  now,  where  they  weren^t.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  which  is  a— -you  don't  want  it,  but  it  is  a 
very  natural  thing,  you  know. 

Mr  Ai.FXA.NDKR.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  time. 

Chaihman  Fi.EMMiNG  Commissioner  Freeman  and  I  had  the 
privilege  of  visiting  the  Burke  High  School,  so  I  am  going  to  ask  Com- 


missioner  Freeman  if  she  will  lead  off  with  questions  from  the  Com- 
mission. 

CoMMissiONFR  FREEMAN.  Wc,  during  our  visit,  had  an  opportunity 
to  see  the  faculty— see  some  of  the  faculty  and  to  sec  some  of  the  stu- 
dents, und  the  interaction  among  the  students.  And  particularly  were 
we  impressed  with  the  art  class  and  some  of  the  — 1  don't  understand 
all  of  it,  but  it  was  quite  exciting. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  the  extent  of  parent  involvement  in 
the  programs  that  you  have  described,  particularly-  W€  were 
there— Mr.  Fosfer  was  telling  us  about  the  camping  trip  to  New 
Hampshire 

What  kinds  of  parent  involvement  does  Burke  have,  and  what  do 
yoju  see  for  September? 
Yes,  Mr.  Foster? 

Mr.  Foster.  Our  parent  group  this  year  was  the  biracial  council  * 
You  met  two  of  those  fine  ladies  earlier.  And  I  have  to  go  back  to 
Jane  Margulis,  what  she  did. 

In  the  beginning,  not  too  many  white  kids  wanted  to  come  to  the 
Jeremiah  Burke  High  School.  But  Jane  Margulis  by  telephone  calls, 
and  by  pressure,  she  got  the  while  kids  to  start  coming.  And  they 
trickled.  Maybe  we  had  something  like  68  the  first  day.  And  this  at- 
tained a  high  of  200  kids. 

And  she,  and  the  other  parents,  and  Shelly  Moss'  mothqr.  they  were 
great.  And  other  parents  with  them. 

You  asked  about  a  sports  program.  We  had  none. 

We  were  promised  one.  I  asked  the  area  superintendent  last  year, 
we  are  now  going  into  coeducat' jnal,  we  want  a  baseball  tt^am,  we 
want  a  hockey  team,  we  want  a  football  team. 

The  hue  and  cry  was,  **We  are  sorry,  there  has  been  no  money  ap- 
propriated for  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  athletic  budget  at 
.  this  time." 

But,  we  had  a  problem.  The  parents,  the  teachers  and  the  kids  got 
together.  We  asked  school  committee— Miss  Sullivan,  we  asked  Miss 
Sullivan  to  come  to  the  school,  and  she  did.  She  listened  to  our 
problem,  she  said  she  would  help  us  as  much  as  she  possibly  could. 

We  then  made  an  appointment  with  the  mayor's  office.  We  went  in 
to  see  the  mayor's  representative.  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  sure  enough,  we 
got  an  appropriation  and  funding.  We  have  a  baseball  team,  we  have 
a  hockey  team,  we  will  have  a  football  team  next  year. 

Getting  back  to  some  of  the  faculty  and  the  way  they  address  them- 
selves to  problems.  Seniors  in  our  school  this  year  came  from  many, 
many  different  high  schools.  I  have  two  senior  advisors  that  met  with 
those  kids  every  single  day  in  the  beginning;  took  money  out  of 
pocket,  bought  pens  and  T-shirts  and  other  things:  And  every  kid  com- 
ing in  that  front  door  in  the  morning  was  beset  with  **Come  on,  buy 
a  T-shirt,  buy  a  pen,"  and  gradually  this  was  the  spirit  that  was,  you 
know,  starting  to  show  itself  at  the  school. 
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Then  1  had  someone.  \  'ho  took  over  the  junior  class  as  an  advisor. 
The  juniors,  together,  collectively,  collected  more  than  $200.  They 
bought  turkeys  and  their  object  was  to  have  a  Christmas  party  for  the 
white  folks  and  the  black  folks,  the  senior  citizens; 

They  did  a  tremendous  job.  They  took  that  cafeteria,  took  the  old 
wooden  tables*  put  them  to  one  side,  went  to  classrooms,  brought 
classroom  tables  down,  they  put  tablecloths  on  them,  centerpieces, 
'  they  got  faculty  to  help  them  prepare  the  meals,  they  got  some  trans* 
portation,  we  contacted  two  great  church  people.  Father  Williams  of 
St.  Mark*s  Episcopal  Church,  a  black  church.  Father  Pierce  from  the 
white,  St.  Kevin^s  Cathoiic  Church,  and.  those  are  the  folks  we  ad- 
dressed this  party  to. 

If  you  could  have  been  with  me  on  December  20,  looking  ?t  the 
place»  and  watching  these  folks  come  in  that  door,  you  would  have  felt 
as  I  did,  that  your  heart  was  jumping  up  into  your  throat,  and  knowing 
that  here  were  kids  who  got  together,  looked  beyond  themselves  and 
did  something  for  other  people. 

This  is  one  of  the  real  hallmarks  of  our  success  this  year,  this  type 
of  spirit  engendered  in  the  kids  by  faculty. 

And  then,  apropos  of  that,  they  maintained  the  same  project  con- 
ccrn.  .  , 

They  had  canned  goods  for  next  time,  and  they  had  an  Easter  basket, 
in  the  middle  of  the  lobby.  Easter  time  they  distributed  stuff  to  a  cou- 
ple of  housing  projects. 

I  thank  God  they  are  young,  experienced,  dedicated,  concerned 
bunch  of  people  in  the  school;  everybody,  aide's,  teachers,  parents. 

CoMMissioNFR  FREEMAN.  Mr.  Fostcr,  you  sort  of  stressed  the  word 
*'young/*  Do  you— arc  you  saying  that  ma^l^c  being  a  little  young 
makes  you  more  flexible,  or  more  open-minded? 

Mr.  Foster.  No.  Let  me  take  that  back.  Young  at  heart. 

(Laughter.  | 

Commissioner  Freeman.  How  many  other  schools  would  fit  the 
category  that  has  been  expressed  here  today  by  Burke? 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  I  have  to  look  at  my  contemporaries,  too.  My  in- 
volvement was  entirely  different  than  theirs.  My  kids  came  to  school 
every  day,  and  outside  the  school  there  weren't  a  lot  of  people  waiting 
for  them  and  yelling  at  them  and  screaming  at  them.  In  other  words, 
we  had  a  nice  peaceful  surrounding. 

In>  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  I  asked  community  folk  to  be 
there  with  me  every  day.  In  the  beginning,  every  single  day  I  had  a 
black  minister,  a  white  minister,  I  had  people  from  community  task 
force  being  out  there  in  the  schoolyard,  outside  the  schoolyard.  Back 
in  August  I  tried  to  get  as  many  aides  as  I  could  from  the  neighbor- 
hoods in  which  the  kids  lived  so  when  the  kids  did  get  in  buses,  they 
did  get  in  the  schools,  they  would  see  some  familiar  face$^. 

And  for  the  first  time  we  did  have  an  adequate  staff  of  aides.  And 
this  helps,  too.  tf  you  have  adequate  staff  it  helps. 
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Also  helping  greatly  this  year,  was  the  teacher^pupil  ratio.  Rather 
than  being  1  to  30,  this  year  it  became  roughly  between  1  ,to  IS  and 
I  to  20.' And  in  this  there  was  a  lot  of  chance  for  looking  at  the  in- 
dividual differences  among  the  kids  and  the  teacher  being  able  to 
respond  and  help  meet  and  carry  along  with  this. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Have  you  considered  writing  up  your  ex- 
i^eriences  and  possibly  sharing  them  with  other  schools  that  may  be 
siiriilarly  situationed  next  time? 

/vMr.  Foster. ilf  I  am  asked  to  do  this,  and  1  can  help  anybody, 
gladly. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Have  you  shared  your  experiences  with 
any  of  your  :olIeagues  who  are  headmasters  of  other  schools? 
Mr.  Foster.  Yes,  1  have. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  If  you  were  going  to  be— were  asked 
by--you  say  if  you  were  asked^by  school  committee  to  make  some 
recommendations  for  implementation  of  the  Phase  II  order,  in  the  light 
of  your  past  experience,  what  would  the  most  important  steps— how 
would  you  rank  the  most  important  steps  to  be  taken,  and  when? 

Mr.  Foster.  The  most  important  step,  I  believe,  is  adequate  staffing. 
We  staffed  this^ear  relative  to  looking  at  the  school. 

In  the  past  we  had  heads  of  departments  acting  as  the  in-betweens, 
the  classroom  teacher  and  administration  trying  to  effect  better 
discipline. 

We  opened  it  up  this  year.  We  asked  people  to  volunteer  for  this. 
And  some  of  the  younger  staff  members  asked  if  they  could  identify 
with  this.  And  they  did.  They  did  a  tremendous  job. 

As  Mrs.  Rowe  said,  we  had  to  make  certain  that  we  were  consistent 
in  policy  to  any  kid  coming  in  the  school.  We  published  a  good  hand* 
book,  and  it  was  in  the  handbook  indicated  exactly  what  we  expect 
relative  to  discipline. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Is  your  handbook  a  part  of  this  record? 

Mr.  Foster.  1  believe  it  is.  yes. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Without  objection  it  will  be  entered  us,  I 
think,  exhibit  no.  S.  If  I  recall  correctly. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  5  for  identifica- 
tion, and  received  in  evidence.] 

Mr.  Foster.  If  I  may,  L  have  in  my  possession  now.  a  letter  from 
a  white  parent  that  I  received  2  days  ago.  And  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  enter  this  into  the  proceedings  today. 

Chairman  Flemming.  We  would  be  very  happy  to  receive  it.  We 
would  be  very  happy  to  have  you  read  at  least  portions  of  it,  and  then 
we  will  enter  the  whole  letter  into  the  record  as  exhibit  no.  6. 

Mr.  Foster. 
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Dear  Mr.  Foster:  I  am  writing  to  thank  you,  all  the  teachers  and 
the  personnel  at  the  Burke  School  for  the  exceptionally  fine  edu« 
cation  my  girls  received  this  year. 

I  must  say  we  had  many  reservations  about  sending  the  girls  to 
yv>ur  school.  But  most  of  them  were  erased  after  your  day  of  open 
house.  We  were  very  impressed  with  both  the  appearance  and  the 
dedication  of  all  the  teachers  we  spoke  to  that  day.  Ho'vever,  we 
kept  our  tlngers  crossed  for  the  first  few  weeks,  expecting  much 
and  expecting  nothing. 

The  girls  themselves  convinced  us  of  our  wise  decision  in  letting 
them  attend.  Wc  heard  nothing  but  glowing  reports  of  the  school, 
the  building^s  good  condition,  the  great  and  exciting  subjects,  and 
the  best  and  the  hardest  of  teachers. 

Thuy  were  welcomed  by  all  with  open  arms  and  they  loved  it. 

I  belong  to  the  biracial  committee,  and  because  I  am  such  a  shy 
and  introvert  type,  I  must  say  I  contributed  nothing.  But  I  did 
learn  much.  Mr.  Davis  handled  it  all  with  great  dignity  and  pa- 
tience, and  it  was  a  pleasure  knowing  him. 

Let  me  close  by  offering  again  our  sincere  thanks  for  giving  the 
girls  such  an  excellent  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heenue  [phonetic  1,  the  parents  of  Judy  and  Kathy 
Heenue. 

This  is  the  first  white  parent  to  have  brought  two  young  ladies  into 
school  open  house  day,  and  this  is  evidence  of  how  she  feels  now. 
CoMMissiONF.R  Fkf.eman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Foster. 
Chairman  Flfmming.  Will  you  identify  for  the  record  who  Mr. 


Davis  is?  ^  ' 

Mr  Fostkr.  Yes. 

Mr.  Edward  Davis,  assistant  headmaster,  business  department,  is  the 
coordinator  of  the  biracial  committee. 
Cmaik.man  Fle:mming.  Thank  you. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  No.  6  for  identifica- 
tion, and  received  in  evidence  ! 

CoMMissioNFR  FkKFMAN.^Thank  you  very  much. 

CoMMissioNFR  Flemming.  Do  you  have  anything  further?  Commis- 
sioner Horn"^ 

CoMMissioNFK  HoKN.  Mr.  Fostcr,  just  to  review  one  aspect  and 
clarify  part  of  >our  testimony: 

How  many  new  faculty  did  you  have  in  the  fall  of  1974,  which  is 
when  the  impact  of  descgregatioii  occurred? 

Mr  Foster  The  only  new  faculty  I  had  were  those  that  became 
necessary  i^ue  to  the  increased  number  of  students. 
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The  year  pru)r  to  this  wc  had  approximately  1,050  students.  And 
with  the  expectation  of  L53S,  wc  were  given  approximutely  8  new 
fayiilty.  And  they  were  provisional  teachers. 

Commission!  R  Hokn.  You  mentioned  in  response  to  Mr  Alex- 
anders question*  that  you  had  worked  in  the  summer  to^  help 
familiari/e  the  staff,  sensitize  them  to  the  human  relations  aspect/ and 
that  the  staff  had  volunteereil  to  participate  in  some  of  these  en- 
deavors. Could  you  describe  what  part  of  the  summer  and  were  the 
new'  faculty  involved  in  that  endeavor? 

Mr.  Fosii  R  In  reference  to  human  relations  training— this  was  done 
prior  to  June 

Doroth>^*Cash  ran  this  program  for  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the 
majority  of  my  faculty  volunteered  to  do  this  without  reimbursement. 
And  later  on  during  Ihc  summer,  that  program  was  reimbursed,  and 
pci^ple  who  did  go  to  it  received  a  stipend  for  having  done  so. 

I  hen.  when  school  opened  up^^and  the  teacher  reported  to  duty  dur- 
ing that  period  of.  time  before  the  kids  came  to  school  on  the  12th, 
we  had  this  type  of  human  relations  involvement  within  the  school. 

Commissioner  Horn.  In  other  words,  there  were  really  no  special 
programs  outside  of  the  collective  bargaining  contract,  in  terms  of 
desegregation.  They  either  occurred  after  the  contract  required 
teachers  to  attend  and  before  school  began,  or  they  had  occurred  the 
previous  spring  prior  to  when  school  ended. 

Mr.  Fosffr.  That  is  correct.  Now  in  getting  reference  to  the 
summer  involvement,  this  was  relative  to  record  and  data  processing 
activities,  and  heads  of  the  departments  coming  in,  assigning  classes  to 
their  faculties 

Commissioner  Horn  So  the  heads  of  the  departments  came  in  dur- 
ing the  summer,  even  though  under  the  contract  they  didn't  have  to? 

Mr  FosihK.  They  did  this  gratis  in  the  beginning,  but  later  on  I  was 
able  to  get  a  stipend  for  them.  We  didnH  know  whether  we  would  or 
would  not  be  paid. 

(/oMMissiosm  Horn.  I  don't  know  if  you  heard  my  question  this 
morning  when  this  contract  came  to  light,  but  what  I  am  particularly 
curious  about  is  the  limitations  that  such  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment places  on  a  school  system,  especially  in  the  summer  period,  or 
[noschool  period  when  much  work  needs  to  be  d^ne  if  a  desegregation 
order  is  to  be  effectiveU  carried  out. 

And  I  JUS'  wonder  what  are  your  reflections  as  to  the  limitations,  if 
any.  that  such  a  contract  places  on  you  as  a  school  administrator? 

Mr  I'osihR  It  IS  a  tremendous  burden  to  have  to  go  through.  Today 
is  June  the  I  Mh  For  Phase  II  1  do  not  know  the  name  of  one  pupil 
that  uill  be  attending  the  Jeremiah  li  Burke  High  School. 

Also,  the  Jeremiah  F  Burke  High  vSchool  will  be  part  of  District  5. 
which  IS  the  Dorchester  District  And  within  that  district  there  are  two 
high  schools  the  Burke  and  Dorchester  High  School.  Also  in  that  dis- 
trict there  are  some  geocode  assignments,  and  I  do  not  know  what 


geocode  will  be  assigned  ur Jeremiah -E^  Burke  High  School.  So  I  am 
roughly  a  month  and  a  half  or  2  months  behind  last  year*s"scheduling. 

Commissioner  Horn,  In  other  words,  what  ihis'^bofls  down  to.  since 
you  do  not  yet  know  your  scheduling  for  Phase  \l,  and  school  is  * 
required  to  start  at  a  certain  time,  if  you  were  to  properly  prepare 
your  staff—although  your  staff,  based  on  all  the  testimony  you  and  the 
parents  and  your  faculty  have  given,  seems  to  be  especially  well 
prepared. 

But.  Iet*s  take  other  schools  in  the  Boston  system.  In  order  to 
^  properly  prepare  the  staff  and  sensiti/e  them  to  new  problems,  new 

considerations,  new  opportunities  that  they  will  confront  under 
desegregation,  either  the  school  year  in  terms  of  the  learning  ex- 
perience for  students,  must  be  postponed  so  the  staff  can  have  I  week, 
2  weeks,  3  weeks  of  specialized  training,  or  special  funds  must  be 
found  from  either  local.  State,  or  national  government,  because  of  that 
collective  bargaining  contract,  to  bring  individuals  back  early  to  have 
such  training. 
Are  those  the  options? 

Mr.  Foster.  Yes.  they  are.  But  I  also  heard  Mr.  Coakley's  testimony, 
eariier  this  morning,  and  the  question  addressed. to  him  was,  when 
could  this  be  more  effectively  done?  ^ 

'Commissioner  Horn.  1  asked  him,  ''Given  your  experience  in  the 
schrool  system,  when  should  a  court  issue  an  order  on  desegregation 
in  order  that  all  of  these  factors  can  be  taken  into  account  and  the 
September  or  fall  school  period  can  begin?" 
/  What  is  your  advice? 

1  Mr    FosTiR.  !  concur  with  his  comment,  that  roughly  around 
/February.  And  this  could  be  done  so  that  every  pacertt  had  to  take 
/every  kid  and  register  them  in  the  school.  Then  you  get  to  know  both 
/the  parent  and  the  kid.  Ihen  you  get  to  really  start  your  parental 
/group  and  your  biracial  groups.  You  would  be  a  lot  more  effective,  I 
i  think. 

[     CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  In  Other  words,  one  of  our  problems  here  is 
I  the  administrative  chaos  and  uncertainly  caused  by  the  lateness  of  the 
.  court  order.' 
o  •      Mr  FosiFR.  That  is  right. 

j      CoMMrssioNKR  HoRN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissiONFK  Rankin   Mr  Foster,  do  you  have  any  part  in  the 
selection  of  your  teaching  staff? 
Mr  Fosn-R.  So 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Would  you  like  to  have? 
Mr.  FosiFR.  1  certainly  would,  yes. 
<       Commissioner  Rankin.  Wouldn't  you  be  willing  to  take  over  any 
school  in  Boston,  if  you  would  have  the  liberty  to  select  the  teaching 
staff  and  you  could  make  things  work?  ^ 
Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 
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Commissioner  Rankin.  That  is  the  importance  of  the  staff,  is  that 
what  you  are  trying  to  tell  me? 

Ma.  Foster.  Correct.  The  headmaster  is  given  the  responsibility  for 
running  that  school.  And  when  he  organizes  that  school,  his  organiza- 
tional development,  I  think,  should  be  adhered  to  and  finalized. 

Because  if  something  happens  in  the  school,  he  is  .going  to  be  right 
at  the  position  of  blame.  But  if  he  can  organize  the  school  the  way 
he  thinks  it  should  be  organized,  then  rightfully  so  later  8n,  he  has  to 
accept  the  blame.  y  ^ 

Commissioner  Rankin.'  Now  that  is  true  of  Foster  in  his  school. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  use  that  same  system  for  every  school  in 
Boston?  Do  you  think  it  would  work? 

^  Mr.  FOvSTER.  There  are  other  criteria  that  we  have  left  out,  too. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  community  and  you  can't  control  the  sen- 
sitivities of  the  periphery  around  that  school.  And  i\  is  an  unknown. 
But  if  the  school  itself,  I  think— 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  if  you  have  a  good  faculty  it  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  making  it  work,  irrespective  of  the  area  in  which  the 
school  is  located,  is  that  true? 
*  Mr.  Foster.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well.  I  am  pleased  that  you  put  that  much 
importance  r3n  the  staff,  and  I  hope  you  can  get  the  type  of  staff  you 
want.  Maybe  if  you  write  a  lettet,  you  might  get— 

M,R.  Foster.  Commissioner  Rankin,  I  have  that  staff,  and  God 
willing,  I  will  be  able  to  keep  them. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  can  you  keep  them? 

Mr.  Foster.  Right. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Good.  The  next  thing,  I  don't  know  whether 
you  know  what  is  taking  place  in  colleges  today.  It  used  to  be  when 
I  was  in  school,  10  percent  of  the  student^:  made  A  in  the  course.  In 
college  today,  SO  to  60  percent  make  A  and  Bs  i 

Did  you  know  that? 

Now  I  noticed  in  your  letter,  they  liked  the  teachers  because,  they 
used  the  term  ''hard.''  I  don*t  mean  difficult,  1  mean  they  expected 
work  out  of  the  students. 

What  happened  to  teachers  today? 

Mr.  Foster  I  will  pass  on  that  question.  I  can't  answer  that. 
[Laughter.] 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Surmise.  Make  a  guess. 
Is  this  a  perinissive  age  today? 

Chairman  Flemming.  Mr.  Rankin,  you  see,  Mr.  Foster  has  got  a 
good  faculty,  as  he  has  already  indicated  to  you.  So  he  might  general- 
ize from  there. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  WelK  he  better  not  Judge  his  new  faculty  by 
how  many  As  and  Bs  they  have,  because  all  of  them  have  that. 

Mr.  Foster.  I  think  faculty  is  judged  upon  the  product  that  comes 
out  of  that  classroom. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  That  is  right.  )  do,  too. 
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Mk  FusrfK  In  other  words,  it'^  the  kidn  come  out  an^they.  are 
hiipp>  ami  ihey  feel  a  sense  of  .belonging,  and  also  they  feci  they  have 
M)met)nc  upon  you  know,  that  they  can  unload  to.  We  have  a  facul- 
ty the  majority  of  the  faculty  are  these  kind  of  people.  The  kids  can 
go  to  them  and  just  say.  •'Hey.  Vm  having  trouble.;*  Or— you  know. 

CoMMisHioNfR  Rankin  And  1  would  say  one  other  thing.  They  teach 
inside  the  classroum,  and  teach  outside  the  classroom,  too^  isn*t  that 

.true'  '  ,  : 

Mk  Fosrm  That  is  correct  / 

CoMMissioNfrR  Rankin  Fine  Ihank  you. 

Chairman  Fi  iMMiNii.  Cjommissioncr  Salt/man? 

't'oMMissioNFK  Salt/man   Headmaster  Foster,  were  there  any  stu- 
dents suspended  in  the  course  of  last  year'^ 
FosrfR  Yes 

C\)MMissU)Ni-R  SAi.r/MAN.  Can  you  indicate  numbers  and  White  or 
black  and  the  reasons? 

Mr.  Fosmr.  Here  is  the  reason.  Within  this  handbook  there  U're 
rule^»  thai  have  to  be  followed.  Any  students  that  are  not  following 
these  rules  as  stipulated,  black  or  white,  will  be  suspended. 

Now  we  had  six  class  deans.  These  are  younger  people. 

(  oMMissioNFR  Salizman  Six— I'm  sorry. 

Mr  Fosr^R  Six  class  deans  The  way  we  set  up  the  school,  we  have 
classroom  leachers.  hoitjeroom  teachers,  and  six  class  deans.  And  each 
class  dean  has  approximately  nine  or  ten  homerooms. 

When  something  happens  in  the  classroom,  it  is  the  classroom 
teacher  s  responsiHllii)  to  try  to  solve  that  problem  either  .with  herself 
or  himself  and  that  student,  or  take  the  next  step  and  contact,  the 
parent  bs  telephone  or  by  written  communication. 

After  this  step,  it  is  then  referred  to  the  homeroom  teacher.  And  the 
hoincrooin  teacher,  in  concert  with  the  classroom  teacher  tries  to  ef- 
fect the  remediation 

If  this  is  not  successful,  then  going  to  the  next  step,  which  is  the 
class  dean  And  usuall>  the  class  dean  will  give  the  youngster  ivi/o  or 
three  different  opportunities. 

And  if  the  >ounyster  doesn't  make  good  that  opportunity,  society  is 
governed  b>  ruloj*.  and  the  sourigster  has  to  know  that. 

CoMMissiosF  K  Smtzman.  Do  vou  knovv  how  many  students  were 
suspended  * 

Mr  FosffR  I  don  t  have  mv  statistics  with  me,  but  I  could  give  this 
to  \ou  later  on 

C(ni.\!i.ssi()\f  u  S\i  r/.\iAN  And  the  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites'^ 
Mr  Fost^R  ^*es 

C'oMMissioNFR  Sai  i/man.  I  havc  one  other  question. 
Do  vou  knovv  of  anv  - 
(*M\iRM\s  Fn\iMis(.  Pardon  me 

When  that  is  available  we  will  insert  it  in  the 'record  at  this  point. 
I  hank  sou 
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Commissioner  Salt/man.  Do  you  know  of  uny— from  the  three  of 
you  if  I  may  ask  this-^)f  any  intimidution  or  threats  s)gainst  white 
parents  or  children  to  keep  them  away  from  schools?  Did  you  hear 
anything  of  that? 

Mr.  Fostfk.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Ms.  ROWE.  Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  Day.  There  were  minor  instances  ii\  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
of  extortion  and  things  like  that.  But  I  don*t  think  anything  major  or 
serious,  no. ' 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Chai^rmah  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Rui?/? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Ms.  Rowe.  because  of  your  background  as  a 
Spanish  teacher  and  black  history  teacher  at  Burke,  I  have-a  special 
empathy  with  relation  to  your  teaching  problems  imd  the  satisfaction 
you  must  experience  from  these  interesting  challenges. 

Some  earlier  questions  whith  I  put  to  witnesses  were  directed  to  cur- 
riculum planning  by  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  preparing 
teachers  to  call  attention  to  educational  needs  of  other  ethnic  linguistic 
minorities,  sensitivity  to  history  and  language. 

Do  you  feel  that  such  preparation  would  be  helpful  in  the  process 
of  learning  ethnic  and'  racial  tensions  within  this  community? 

Ms.  Rowe.  Yes,  I  do.  Mainly  because  in  order  to  understand  a  per- 
son, you  have  to  understand  that  person's  background.  You  have  to 
^understand  how  he  feels  on.certain  issues. 

Like,  for  the  last  couple  of  months  I  attended  seminars.  And  one  of 
the  things  that  the  leaders  of  the  seminar  emphasized  was  ethnic  stu- 
dies of  other  groups,  culture  groups.  And  they  brought  out  the  lan- 
guage barrier,  which  I  thought  was  very  important. 

Even  though  they  talked  about  Spanish-speaking  people  in  terms  of 
certain  words  meaning  certain  things  to  them  and  also  to  black  people 
and  also  to  white  people  as  well.  In  other  words— we  also  discussed, 
and  I  think— how  black  or  other  minority  groups,  or  white  people  feel 
about  certain  terms  or  certain  phrases  or  certain  — in  other  words,  for 
example,  if  a  term  is  used— most  of  the  terms  whites  use  "groovy.'' 

What  does  it  mean  when  you  say  "groovy"  to  a  white  person?  Do 
you  understand  what  reaction  you  are  going  to  get  back  from  this  per- 
son? 

And  we  went  through  all  the  different  types  of  ethnic  groups  and 
studied  in  terms  of  what  is  important  to  them.  And  also  I  think  that 
language  barrier  is  very  important,  also. 

I  think  that  teachers  should  prepare  themselves  for  all  different  types 
of  races;  not  primarily  for  one  particular  race. 

For  instance,  if  a  person  is  white,  why  should  he  study  only  the 
white  understanding  or  culture  He  should  study  black,  Puerto  Rican, 
Italian.  Irish,  or  whatever,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  utiderstand  this 
particular  person  if  you  have  any  encounter  with  him. 
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CoMMissioNFR  Rui/.  Do  you  believe  thut  bilingual  ethnic  educa- 
tional problems  must  be^  confronted  directly  because  they  constitute  a 
signiHcant  problem  within  the  educational  fabric  for  full  desegregation 
and  integration? 

Ms.  Rowi'..  Yes,  I  do. 

Commishionf:r  Kui/.  Do  you  believe  that  this  problem  should  be 
avoided  as  being  irrelevant  and  not  material? 
Ms.  RowR.  No. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  In  connection  with  Phase  H,  Mr.  Foster,  you 
have  indicated  that  as  of  the  present  moment  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  composition  of  your  student  body. 

However^  considering  the  provisions  of  Phase  11,  do  you  have  some 
expectation  that  a  fair  percentage  of  thj  students  who  have  been  en- 
rolled in  your  school  this  year,  will  probably  be  enrolled  next  year? 

Mr.  Foster.  1  know  that  my  juniors  of  this  year  will  be  my  seniors 
of  next  year;  those  who  desire  to  return,  and  quite  a  few  of  them  do 
express  that  desire,  1  will  have  them  back.  They  guaranteed  this  right. 

1  have  written  a  communication,  to  Judge  Garrity  asking  that  any 
pupil  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  that  h'^s  successfully  integrated 
himself  or  herself  within  a  school  setting,  be  allowed  to  get  back  to 
that  school  by  controlled  transfer.  And  if  this  is  accepted,  then  1  might 
be  able  to  get  back  a  lot  of  the  kids  that  I  have  this  year. 

Chairman  Fi  fmming.  1  assume  that  you  haven*t  had  a  reply  to  that 
letter  as  yet,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Fosrhk.  Not  us  yet. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  All  right.  But  now  considering  those  who 
were  freshmen  and  si^phoniorcs  this  past  year,  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
perience that  y(^u  have  had  with  them,  if  they'  have  a  choice,  which 
as  I  understand  it,  many  of  them  would  have,  do  you  anticipate  that 
a  fairly-good  percentage  of  them  will  elect  to  retuin  to  the  school? 

Mr.  Foi«ifFR.  Yes.  Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  examples  of  this. 

Last  Monday,  five  girls  walked  into  the  office  and  they  found  out 
that  they  will  now  be  going  back  to  South  Boston  High  School.  And 
they  asked  wus  there  any  way  in  which  they  could  return  to  Jeremiah 
Burke  High  School  this  year. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino  In  other  words,  some  students  now  know  what 
the  assignment  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  Fostfr.  No,  they  just  know  that  they  are  in  a  specitlc  district. 
Within  that  district,  there  is  a  high  school. 
>  Chairman  FtFMMiNCf.  But  just  summing  it  up,  as  you  plan  for  the 
"x/  coming  year,  under  Phase  II.  you  feel  that  you  will  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  building  on  the  experiences  that  you  have  had  in  connection  with 
Phase  I  in  terms  of  having  back  in  your  student  body  some  of  the  per- 
sons whr.  have  had  the  experiences  that  you  have  identified  so  effec- 
tively'^ 
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Mr.  Foster.  Looking  at  that  junior  group,  who  will  be  our  seniors 
next  ye^r,  they  *will  be  a  stabilizing  influence  in  the  entire  .school  com- 
munity. 

Chairman  Flemming.  May  1  ask,  Kow  many  practice  teachers  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  at  Burke?  , 

Mr.  Foster.  Well,  during  the— I  know  that  I  replied  to  a  communi- 
cation asking  how  m,any  teachers  we  would  accept— teachers  in  train- 
ing we  would  accept  from  the  various  colleges.  And  each  of  my  de- 
partment heads  has  indicated  a  willingness  to  have  these  young  people 
come  to  the  school  and  be  supervised  by  our  faculty. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Do  you  recall  how  many  you  had  last  year?, 

Mr.  Foster.  None,  that  1  can  recall. 

Chairman  Flemming.  None.  ^ 

Mr.  Foster.  None. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Did--I  assume  from  that,  then,  that  none  of 
the  local  institutions  made  any  requests  for  assignment  of  their— 

Mr.  Foster.  For  the  school  year  *74-7S  was  such  a  nebulous  in- 
volvement, that  I  don't  think  there  was  too  much  commitment  of  col- 
leges of  sending  young  people  for  training  to  the  schools. 

Chairman  Flemming.  What  was  your  experience  the  year  before? 

Mr.  Foster.  We  had  a  goodly  number,  and  they  were  well  trained 
and  they  went  back  to  colleges  pretty  well  satisfied  with  what  they 
received.  ^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  In  other  words,  is  it  fair  to  say  that  the  local 
institutions  avoided  placing  their  student  teachers  in  the  school  last 
year? 

Mr.  Foster.  1  don't  have  enough  data  to  answer  that  question.  I 
don't  know  that. 
Chairman  Flemming.  All  you  know  is  that  you  didn't  have  any. 
Mr.  Foster.  1  didn't  receive  any,  right. 

Chairman  Flemming.  And  all  you  know  is  that  no  local  institution 
made  any  approach  to  your  school  with  the  end  in  view  of  placing 
practice  teachers? 

Mr.  Foster.  My  recollection  right  now,  I  would  say  that  as  far  as 
I  know  we  didn't  have  any  practice  teachers  this  year. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Going  back  to  your  past  experiences  when 
you  did  have  practice  teachers,  what  kind  of  a  distribution  was  there 
as  far  as  minority  groups  are  concerned? 

Mr.  Foster.  1  think  it  was  pretty  well  handled.  We  did  have  some 
minority  folks  in  the  building  coming,  because  most  of  our  kids,  I 
think,  were  minority  in  the  beginning,  too,  and  we  had  some  minority 
folks  coming  for  training  with  them. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Where  did  most  of  your  student  or  practice 
teachers  come  from?  What  institution  or  institutions? 

Mr.  Foster.  Boston  State  Teachers  College,  we  received  a  few.  And 
a  few  from  Boston  College.  And  Boston  University  as  well.  Those 
three,  primarily. 
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Chairman  Fi j  mminu.  Undwr  Phase  II,  the  court  has  included  in  the 
order,  a  provision  for  a  relationship  between  your  school  and  one  of 
the  local  institutions.  Which  one? 

Mr  FosrFR  Boston  State  Teachers  College.  We  got  this  off  of  the 
gri)urKl  roughly  a  month  ago.  I  met  with  them  initially,  came  back  to 
the  faculty.  We  determined  a  self-needs  assessment. 

rhi.s  was  communicated  to  Boston  5>taie.  A  Boston  State  faculty  of 
approximately  22  came  to  the  building  Monday  afternoon,  had  coffee 
and  tea  and  broke  some  bread  with  us.  and  then  each  of  their  separate 
departments  met  with  our  d<i'partments  in  special  areas  discussing  the 
need,  and  then  determining  how  wc  are  going  to  build  on  that 
throuRhi>ut  the  summer. 

Cjuirman  FM  MMiNCi.  What  type  of  services,  or  what  type  of  rela- 
liony^hips  do  you  atiticipale  between  Boston  State  College  and  Burke? 

Mk.  iH>siKR.  Well,  number  one,  they  have  a  lot  of  resources  that  we 
are  going  to  use 

Chairman  Im  i  mming.  In  what  way  1  mean  what  type  of  resources, 
and  what  way  are  they  going  to  be  used? 

Mh.  h'oswH.  They  have  got  a  beautiful  gymnasium  I  would  like  to 

use  ■ 

SccimuIIn.  lhc\  have  got  a- 

Chairman  f'li  MMiNo  Could  I  interrupt  there. 

Have  they  indicated  a  willingness  to  make  that  gymnasium  available? 

Mr.  I'O.sifr.  Not  yet,  but  we  will  be  persuasive,  I  think. 

Chairman  I'lI'MMInci.  Okay.  Go  ahead,  tell  me  about  some  other 
resources  that  you  feel  could  improve  the  quality  of  education  as  far 
as  you  are  concerned. 

Mf  J  cvsri  K.  The  Lnglish  department  at  Boston  State  asked  us  the 
day  betpre  yesterday  to  send  some  of  our  faculty  over  there  if  we 
could  spare  them  And  they  were  going  to  meet  together  to  discuss 
mutual  ways  of  effecting,  you  know,  a  closer  curriculum  and  doing  a 
better  job  with  the  kids.  Also*  maybe  using  their  facilities  off  campus 
for  our  kids 

NcKt.  the  math  department  has  some  tremendous  machines  and 
some  basic  skills  programs  we  -ue  looking  at.  And  a  representative  of 
our  math  department  went  there  yesterday  to  explore  this. 

So  I  think  in  nu  initial  meeting  with  Boston  State  that  they  will  do 
a  great  job  with  us. 

Chairman  FiFMMiNci  Who  is  taking  the  lead?  Is  it  the  chairman  of 
their  department  of  etiucation.  or  what  official  at  Boston  State  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  m  v^orking  with  you  on  this? 

Mr.  FosiiR.  Mr  Rothamel  is  the  liaison  man  for  Boston  State. 

Chairman  Imfmmincl  How  does  he  relate  to  Boston  State? 

[)o  sou  kno\^  what  his  positii>n  is  there? 

Mr  Fdsfir  I  think  he  is  administrativ j  assistant  to  the  president 
of  the  Ci>llege 

Chairman  Fumminci.  Does  Boston  State  have  a  department  of  edu- 
cation? 
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Mr  FosihK  Yes. 

Chairman  Fi.KMMiN(i..  Do  you,  among  other  things  look  forward  to 
their  possibly  working  out  arrangements  so  that  some  of  their  student 
teaehers  will  participate  in  the  program  at  Burke? 

Mr  Fosri  R.  This  was  part  of  our  involvenvnt.  In  other  words,  we 
asked  them  tor  certain  things  and  in  repayment  for  this,  would  accept 
their  teachers  for  training  at  our  school.  Well  let's  face  it»  too,  that 
Boston  State  will  be  with  all  of  the  schools  in  Dorchester,  not  just  the 
Burke. 

Chairman  FlI'MMINCi.  Right. 

Mr  Fosn:R.  So.  therefore,  they  might  have  to  spread  themselves 
pretty  thin 

C/hairman  FiiMMiNCi.  In  your  conversations  with  them,  have  they 
induMted  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  order  under  Phase 
II.  they  w;ill  be  up  against  some  financial  problem? 

Mr.  FosrFR.  Yes.  This  was  discussed. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  That  didn't  surprise  you.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  Fostkr  No.  it  didn't  at  all. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  Now  also  under  the  order,  one  of  the  business 
institutions  in  the  city  has  been  identified  as  an  institution  that  will 
have  a  iciationship  with  you,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Fostfr.  We  have  established  that  relationship  last  September. 
It  has  been  ongoing  and  will  be  ongoing. 

Chairman  Flfmmino  What  is  the  company? 

Mr.  Foster.  New  England  Mutual  Life. 

Chairman  Flkmming.  What  is  then  the  nature  of  the  relationship 
during  the  past  academic  year? 

Mr  Fostfr.  Well,  it  has  been  one  of  great  positivity.  We  have  sent 
faculty  over  there  to  look  at  what  they  can  offer  students  in  the  busi- 
ness area.  And  we  arc  looking  forward  to  a  liaison  effort  to  see  if  we 
can  use  their  facilities  and  send  some  of  our  business  kids  out  there 
to  use  their  resources. 

Also,  we  have  established  with  them  this  year,  at  least  three  or  four 
internships.  And  it  has  been  a  very,  very  meaningful  experience  and 
they  have  done  tremendous  things  foi  the  Burke. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino  Well  on  the  basis  of  the  experiences  you  have 
already  had  with  Boston  State  College,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  ex- 
periences that  you  have  had  with  the  insurance  company,  I  gather  you 
would  feel  that  those  portions  of  the  court's  order  in  connection  with 
Phase  II,  are  portions  which  hold  out  s  )me  possibility  of  making 
genuine  contributions  to  riMSing  the  level  of  education  in  the  schools 
as  a  result  of  those  associati»)ns? 

Mr.  FosfFR.  Yes,  I  agree  with  that.  * 

Chairman  Flfmmini».  We  certainly  appreciate  your  testimony  on 
this  pomt. 

I  think  Commissioner  Horn  has  a  question  But  just  before  I  recc<?- 
ni/e  him  again,  I  just  want  to  say  that  the  story  that  is  unfolding  here 
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as  u  result  of  the  qucstionk  which  we  have  addressed  to  you  is  certainly 
a  story  of  a  very  positive  approach  to  a  difficult  situation.  Positive  on 
your  part  as  the  headmaster,  positive  on  the  part  of  key  members  of 
your  faculty,  and  certainly  positive  as  far  as  the  parents  arc  concerned. 

We  arc  going  to  have  the  opportunity  of  listening  lo  testimony  from 
some  of  the  students  before  the  end  of  the  afternoon. 

But  let  me  just  ask  this:  Cai.  ou  identify  any  segment  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  you  are  a  part,  where  you  would  like  to  see  a  more 
positive  approach,  a  more  helpful  approach? 

Now  you  have  identiricd  segments  of  the  community  where  you  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  help.  But  what  ve  are  doing  here,  we  are  try- 
ing to  probe,  but  not  just  in  terms  of  >our  school  or  Boston,  but  to 
probe  to  see  what  kind  of  flndings  and  recommendations  we  can  make 
generally 

So  if  there  arc  any  weak  spots  in  the  picture,  particularly  in  terms 
of  community  support,  if  you  identified  them*  it  might  be  helpful  to 
us  as  we  take  a  look  at  the  total  picture. 

Mr  Fostfr  This  year  we  have  had  an  opportunity  of  extending 
ourselves  up  into  the  Savin  Hill  area,  the  Upham's  Corner  area,  and 
maybe  the  Felix  Corner  area  of  Dorchester.  And  in  mine,  w  ihin  that 
area,  there  are  some  community  agencies. 

And  we  arc  trying  to  look  at  the  Jeremiah  K.  Burke  High  School 
student  population,  as  well  as  being  concerned  about  a  service  orienta- 
tion. In  other  words,  looking  out  there  and  saying,  "Hey,  what  have 
you  got  out  there  that  you  need  from  us?" 

For  example,  day  care  centers;  maybe  some  folks  who  are  mentally 
retarded,  maybe  some  CJolden  Agers  who  can't  feed  themselves,  no 
one  ir)  do  errands  for  them,  and  maybe  some  blind  folks  that  some- 
bv)dy  has  lo  read  to  them. 

are  looking  oal  there  and  hoping,  if  the  needs  are  out  there,  we 
can  develop  within  the  school,  some  learning  action  curriculum  ap- 
proaches. 

Maybe  now  this  could  be  done  nationally.  In  other  words,  if 
someone  came  up  with  a  national  human  service  agency  and  kids 
could  gel  paid  for  this  just  like  the  old  CC  Corps  years  ago.  Then  I 
think,  if  you  look  at  young  people,  I  think  young  people  looking  at 
older  people,  they  relate  pretty  well  with  their  grandparents— not 
maybe  their  mothers  and  fathers,  it  is  a  different  relationship.  But  out 
beyond  this  there  is  real  love  and  affection  for  the,  you  know,  the  old 
folks,  and  they,  in  turn,  for  the  younger  kids. 

And  if  you  can  get  those  two  forces  and  pull  them  in  towards  the 
center,  then  I  think  you  can  get  young  kids  to  iook  beyond  themselves 
and  t\)rgei  their  hangups  and  forgei  their  racism  and  say.  "Hey,  folks 
out  there  need  us  and  wc  neei  lem  and  then  perhaps  we  can  keep 
things  going." 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  What  you  have  just  said  could  be  applied 
anyplace  in  this  nation. 
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And  what  you  have  said  about  the  affinity  between  the  young  people 
and  the  older  persons  is  certainly  correct.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  throughout  the  Nation.  Sometimes  some  of  us  say 
rather  facetiously,  the  reason  is  that  the  young  and  the  older  persons 
have  a  common  enemy,  namely  the  middle  aged.  And  the  middle  aged 
try  to  look  down  on  the  young  pi?ople  as  well  as  the  older  person. 

But,  going  back  to  my  basic  question,  I  appreciated  your  answer 
because  you,  in  effect,  said,  or  are  saying,  that  if  the  educational  in- 
stitution is  going  to  get  the  help  and  support  of  the  .community,  one 
of  the  things  that  it  can  do  is  to  think  in  terms  of  the  services  it  can 
render  the  broader  community.  Not  just  those  who  happen  to  be  en- 
rolled as  students,  but  the  services  it  can  render  to  the  broader  com- 
munity. V  ,  * 

Mr.  Fostfr.  But  the  headmaster  has, to  be /at,  that  spearpoint.  He 
has  to  be  able  to  gel  out  there  to  do  it.  If  he  is  constrained  in  his 
school  with  taking  care  of  all  of  the  sundry  problems  that  he  has  to 
identify  with  day  after  day.  he  doesn't  have  the  time  to  get  out  there. 

But  if  he  can  organize  his  staff  and  have  enough  administrative  help, 
he  can  get  out  there  and  get  these  things  joing.  And  that  is  his  role, 
I  think,  to  be  the  catalyst  to  get  this  thing  started. 

Chairman  Flmmmincj.  Commissioner  Horn? 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Let  me  just  say,  I  completely  apree  with  this 
latter  exchange,  as  one  who  has  tried  to  use  the  community  as  a  learn- 
ing laboratory. 

And  I  think  the  universities  and  colleges  nationally  have  a  long  way 
to  go  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  their  own  faculty  so  that  they 
will  know  how  to  relate  theory  and  practice,  and  notl  simply  deal  with 
the  replication  of  footnotes  and  textbooks.  ] 

But  first,  to  clean  up  an  exchange  between  Commissioner  Flemming 
and  you,  I  would  like,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  to  >iave  an  exhibit 
prepared  by  the  Counsel,  requesting  of  the  Boston  School  Department, 
for  the  years  73-74,  and  74-75,  the  number  of  student-teacher  prac- 
titioners, teaching  assistants,  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  who.  were 
in  the  Boston  schools  by  school  and  by  race,  to  see  what  the  dif- 
ferences were  for  that  period. 

I  think  it  is  very  sad  when  the  universities  aren't  utilizing  this  ex- 
perience, as  traumatic  as  it  might  seem  to  many  of  them,  to  sensitize 
their  teachers  as  to  the  needs  for  urban  education. 

Number  two,  I  would  like  to  follow  up  on  an-— 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Thank  you  very  much  for  that  suggestion,  and 
without  objection,  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  that  the  staff  will 
request  that  data  from  ^the  Boston  School  Committee.  1  think  it  can 
be  very  helpful  in  evaluating  this  overall  picture,  because  it  could 
identify  some  symptoms  that  we  might  want  to  consider  as  we  work 
on  our  findings  and  recommendations. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Now  number  two,  in  an  exchange  with  Com- 
missioner Rankin,  you  noted  that  certainly  one  of  the  products  of,  say. 
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high  Khoolt,  ought  to  be  that  the  students  come  out  with  a  sense  of 
belonging. 

I  wonder  if  you  or  your  colleagues  in  the  schools  would  like  to  com* 
*  ment  on  the  degree  to  which  cognitive  learning  should  be  encouraged; 
how  one  might  measure  achievement  in  this  area? 

The  basis  for  that  question  goes  to  the  national  statistics  that  show 
increasingly  tn  the  urban  areas,  whether  it  be  upper  class,  middle  class, 
lower  economic  class,  there  is  a  dramatic  falloff  in  reading  scores  and 
other  cognitive  levels  of  achievement  compared  to  what  they  were, 
perhaps,  10  years  ago. 

Do  you  have  any  feelings  on  that  aspect  of  the  school  system? 

Ma.  PosTEa.  Yes. 

Superintendent  Leary,  when  he  Tirst  took  his  office,  he  addressed 
himself  to  this.  And  he  indicated  he  was  very  dissatisfied  with  the  read- 
ing scores  of  the  city  of  Boston.  He  was  also  dissatisfied  with  the  lack 
of  knowledge  of  basic  skills  in  computation,  also^communication.  And 
he  asked  the  principals  and  headmasters  to  look'at  this  and  try  to  do 
something  about  it. 

We  at  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  looked  at  our  curricula 
and  W8  tried  to  give  every  student,  grades  9,  10,  II,  and  12,  as  niuch 
exposure  as  possible  in  both  English  as  an  approach  to  understanding 
the  language  itself;  also  in  increasing  opportunities  for  reading  to 
developmental  reading  through  all  grade  levels,  9,  10,  11,  and  12;  also 
we  gave  extra  English  in  grades  9,  10,  II,  and  12. 

CoMMissiONEa  Horn.  One  of  the  things  that  you  and  your  col- 
leagues have  stressed,  that  impresses  me— and  it  impressed  me  in  1970 
when  I  first  saw  it  in  an  integrated  school  and  I  believed  it  is  certainly, 
some  of  the  keys  to  success  ever  since— is  the  degree  to  which  there 
is  effective  school  leadership  within  the  school,  and  initiative  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  headmaster,  or  principal  administrator  there,  and 
the  degree  to  which  there  is  effective  discipline  that  is  administered 
impartially  without  regard  to  race. 

And  you  certainfy  stressed  those  points.  And,  of  course,  you  have 
stressed  some  very  positive  accomplishments. 

And  I  just  wonder,  as  you  reflect  on  the  past  year,  do  you  feel  the 
story  of  the  Burke  School  has  been  told  adequately  in  either  the  local 
media  or  the  national  media?  The  Nation  has  heard  about  South 
Boston,  but  they  haven't  heard  much  about  the  Burke  School,  is  my 
impression.  But  you  are  much  closer  to  it. 

Mr.  Foster.  Let  me  respond  to  this  by  reading  something  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  given  in  the  Boston  Globe.  This  is  titled,  "Prove  Their 
Point." 

During  these  past  few  months  of  turmoil  in  some  of  our  schools, 
representatives  of  the  administration,  the  student  hody«  and  the 
parents  of  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  of  Dorchester  have 
beeri  meeting  periodically  at  St.  Kevin's  Center  in  Upham's 
Corner.  They  wanted  to  prove  that  people  of  various  ethnic 
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origins  can  l^arn  and  work  together;  that  a  means  of  communica- 
tion can  be  created  between  parent,  student,  teachers,  and  ad- 
ministrators; and  that  we  can  promote  an  environment  of  un- 
derstanding so  the  best  available  education  may  be  offered  to  all 
children. 

Friday  afternoon,  December  20,  they  proved  their  point.  Tbi\ju- 
nior  class  and  the  Multi-ethnic  Council  sponsored  a  Chris%as 
Dinner  for  the  senior  cttiMns-- black,  white,  and  in  between-^of 
the  community.  The  students  raised  the  money,  prepared  the  food, 
coordinated  the  transportation,,  decorated  the  cafeteria,  and 
served  the  dinner. 

Their  hospitality,  their  conduct,  and  entertainment  were  heart- 
warming. 

A  typical  comment  of  the  guest  was:  ''And  to  think  that  I  was 
afraid  to  come  up.  1  had  such  a  marvelous  time.'' 

Worthy  of  special  mention  for  their  imagination  and  initiative  in 
a  time  of  crime  and  crisis,  uncommon  too,  are  the  following. 

And  ill  these  names  are  mentioned. 

Now  prior  to  that  going  on  in  the  school,  Mr.  Trask,  our  public  rela- 
tions man,  communicated  with  all  the  media,  tivery  single  TV  station 
was  communicated  with,  as  were  several  papers.  Channel  7  came,  and 
a  channel  7  photographer  spent  over  an  hour. 

\      And  we  looked  at  TV  that  night,  and  I  think  it  was  on  roughly  for 

.  \  25  seconds. 

And  this  was  after  a  lot  of  people  were  alerted,  because  if  folks  are 
doing  a  good  job  on  the  school.  1  think  they  want  a  little  pat  on  tne 
buck,  too.  It  helps.  It  helps  to  get  ready  for  the  next  time  you  fall  flat 
on  your  face. 

We  didn*t  get  that.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  think  we  were  deserving 
of  it. 

CoMMissiONKR  HoKN  What  you  cited,  is  that  an  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe? 

Mk.  FosiFR.  No,  this  is  a  letter  to  the  editor.  And  this  was  signed 
by  Father  Keas  (phonetic). 

CoMMissiONtH  HoHN.  In  other  words,  the  Boston  Cilobe  in  neither  its 
editorial  page,  nor  its  news  coverage,  cited  the  positive  aspects  at 
Burke  during  the  year,  or  did  they? 

Mr  Foster.  Well,  there  were  a  couple  of  articles.  There  was  one 
good  article  in  the  Globe  relative  to  what  was  happening  in  the  Jere* 
miah  I:.  Burke  High  School. 

Commission KR  Horn.  That  did  concentrate  only  on  your  school  and 
showed  the  positive  aspects.' 

Mr.  Fostkr.  The  good»  positive  aspects  of  the  school,  yes. 
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CoMMissioNKK  HoHN.  And  wilh  ihe  exception  of  channel  7  that 
filmed  that  particular  event,  showed  25  seconds  on  the  air,  there  was 
no  television  coverage  of  what  is  going  on  at  Burke  this  year?  To  your 
knowledge? 

Mr  Fostfr.  To  my  knowledge. 

CoMMissioNtR  Horn  That  is  the  local  media.  And  you  saw  none  on 
the  national  media? 

.    Mh.  FosiiR.  Wc  were  alerted  one  day,  that  perhaps  Mike  Douglas 
might  be  coming  to  town  and  looking  at,  the  school,  but  it  never 
materialized. 
Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Fiimmincj.  Are  there  any  other  questions?  If  not,  thanks 
so  much\  Wc  are  grateful  to  you  for  the  testimony,  and  we  appreciate 
it 

Mr  Fosu  r.  Excuse  me,  please.  It  is  not  Mike  Douglas,  it  is  Mr. 
Wallace. 

Chairman  Fti-MMiNti.  Mike  Wallace? 
.  Mr  FosfFR.  Mike  Wallace. 

(*HAiRMAN  Fli-mminci.  Both  white. 

Mr.  FosftR.  Both  white. 
\   Chairman  Flkmminci.  That  is  right. 
X  Wc  certainly  appreciate  this  testimony  very  much  and  we  commend 
you»  the  faculty,  and  the  students,  and  the  community  leaders,  and  the 
pari^nts  for  this  very  positive  approach  to  dealing  with  this  constitu- 
tiona\issue. 

Thartk  you  very  much. 

Mr  Ft^sruw.  Ihatik  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Fl^mminci.  The  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr  Ai  FXANor^R.  Paul  Mooney  and  Jan  Douglas,  please. 

Chairman  F^rMMiNCi,  Would  you  please  stand  and  raise  your  right 
hands. 

(Whereupon.  Paul  Mooney  and  Jan  Douglas  were  sworn  by  Chair- 
man Flemming.  | 

TKSTIMONY  OF  PML  MOONEY  AND  JAN  DOUOLAS,  STLDENTS,  JEREMIAH  E, 

BURKE  HIGH  SiCHOOL 

■* 

Chmrman  FiiMMiNCt.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Alfxandf.r.  Starting  with  Ms.  Douglas,  would  you  each  identify 
yourself,  tell  us  where  you  went  to  school  this  past  year,  and  what 
community  you  live  in.* 

Ms.  DoiTii.AS.  My  name  is  Jah  Douglas  and  I  live  at  148  Seaver 
Street,  and  that  is  Roxbury.  And  for  the  past  year  I  have  gone  to  Jere- 
miah Burke  School  in  Dorchester. 

Chairman  Fm-mmincj.  Is  that  mike  on.  at  the  witness  stand':^ 

Mr  Alfxandir.  Would  you  put  it  a  little  closer  towards  you?  Just 
repeat  it. 
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Ms.  Douglas.  My  name  is  ^an  Douglas,  and  I  live  at  148  Seaver 
Street  in  Roxbury.  And  1  attendedi  this  yei^r,  the  Jeremiah  Burke  High 
in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Alkxandek.  Mr.  Mooney? 

Mr.  MoorgEY.  My  name  is  Paul  Mooney,  and  I  live  at  319  Columbia 
Road  in  Dorchester.  For  the  past  year  I  have  attended  Jeremiah  E, 
Burke  High  School  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  other  high  schools  have  you  attended? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Dorchester  High  School 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  type  of  racial  breakdown  was  there  in 
I  Dorchelster  High  School? 

Mr.  Mooney.  At  Dorchester  High  School  the  breakdown  was  ap- 
proximately 60  to  70  percent  black;  25,  20  percent  white;  and  the  rest 
was  Spanish,  other,  Asian. 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  was  your  district  high  school  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Mooney.  Yes.  at  that  time  it  was. 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  community  you  live  in  todav  is  predominantly 
black,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Mooney.  True. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  long  has  your  family  lived  there? 
Mr.  Mooney.  Twelve  years. 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  yuu  moved  there  originally,  wha:— 
Mr.  Mooney.  It  was  mostly  white. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Has  there  ever  been  any  thought  of  fleeing  to  the 
*  suburbs  in  your  family? 

Mr.  Mooney.  No,  not  really.  We  figured  we  would  just  sit  there, 
because  it  is  the  house  we  wanted,  and  it  is  the  neighborhood  we 
wanted  to  live  in. 

Mr.  ALEXANDEfi.  What  were  your  feelings  when  you  were  told  you 
were  being  transferred  to  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke  High  School  this  past 
year? 

Mr.  Mooney.  I  was  frightened. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Why? 

Mr  Mooney.  Because  I  had  lived  in  the  area  and  I  knew  just  what 
the  area  was  like  up  in  Grove  Hall  where  the  school  is.  And  I  was 
scared.  I  was  afraid  that  my  life  was  in  danger  going  up  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  happened  when  you  got  there? 

Mr.  Moonev.  It  was  a  turnaround;  complete  turnaround.  There  was 
nothing,  really,  tp  be  afraid  of.  There  werenH  too  many  friends  there 
that  I  had  known  from  other  schools,  but  everyone  worked  together 
•  and  helped  each  other,  and  everything  went  along  smoothly. 

Mr  Alexander.  Ms.  DouglUs,  have  you  gone  to  the  Jeremiah  Burke 
through  your  whole  high  school  career? 

Ms.  Douglas.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  was  your  feeling  when  you  heard  the  school 
was  to  be  desegregated  this  coming  year? 
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Ms.  DouoLAS.  Mostly  it  was  a  feeling  of  fear,  of  whether  or  not  the 
school  year  would  be  continued  without  any  disruptions,  and  a  feeling 
of  uncertainty  because  at  first  none  of  the  students  knew  where  they 
would  be  sent.  And  I  have  gone  to  the  Burke  my  whole  high  school 
career  and,  you  know,  when  you  go  to  school  with  your  friends,  you 
want  to  graduate  with  your  friends;  and  we  didn't  know  exactly  who 
would  be  there. 

Mr.  Ali^^xandfr.  Did  you.  or  other  students  that  knew  they  were 
coming  back  to  Burke,  do  anything  specifically  about  preparing  your- 
selves  or  getting  involved  in  the  school  in  the  spring  and  the  fall  of 
last  year? 

Ms.  DoiiCiLAS.  They  had  committees  to  welcome  the  incoming  stu- 
dents to  Jerry;  mainly  teachers  and  seniors  were  involved  in  this  type 
action  We  really  didn*t  care  too  much  about  the  desegtcgation  part, 
just  as  long  as  we  could  get  along. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDFR.  Well,  how  did  you  Had  the  school  in  the  fall  when 
you  got  there?  \ 

Ms.  Doiioi.AS.  At  first  it  was— everybody  was  kind  of  scared  because 
no  one  had  really  talked  to  each  other  to  know  where  each  other 
stood  Everybody  was  kind  of  walking  around  each  other.  And  as  the 
year  progressed,  we  talked  and  we  got  to  understanding,  and  we  found, 
like  a  common  ground. 

Mr.  Ai.i'XANOi-R.  What  were  the  common  grounds? 

Ms.  Douglas.  That  we  had  all  come  to  Jerry  for  one  thing,  and  that 
uas  to  get  a  quality  education  and  that  in  doing  so,  we  would  do  it 
togethei. 

Mh  Alkxandkr.  Paul,  what  was  your  experience  coming  to  Burke 
this  fair:^  What  did  you  find? 

Mr.  Moonkv.  I  found  the  cmirscs  to  be  a  little  bit  limited  as  far  as 
school  goes  Dorchester  High  did  have  more  advanced  studies  in  biolo* 
gy  and  other  courses. 

I  did  end  up  with  some  Junior  classes,  but  1  transferred  out.  I  stuck 
W'ith  a  few,  computer  programming,  which  I  didn't  have  any  opportuni- 
ty of  getting  at  Dorchester  High  School.  But  I  took  it  because  later 
on  if  I  wanted  to  get  a  job  it  was  a  good  thing  to  have.  But«  everyone 
50I  aloiig  great  We  worked  together. 

As  tar  as  fighting  goes,  there  weren't  any  hig  fights  over  anything 
racially.  It  was —maybe  a  fight  would  be  between  two  black  boys  over 
a  black  girl,  a  normal  thing,  where  two  boys  are  going  to  fight  over 
a  girl,  or  two  girls  fight  o>^r  a  boy.  That  is  i;.  There  weren't  any  big 
fights  between  the  whites  and  thO'  blacks. Everyone  got  along  really 
great 

Mr  Alfxandfr  "  How  long  did  it  take  before  the  fears  receded  and 
the  students  began  talking  to  each  other  and  interacting? 

Mr  Mooni  y  t  would  say  about  2  months,  really. 

Mr  Ai.FXANDFR.  What  influence  did  the  activities  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  city  which  you  saw  on  the  evening  news  every  night  have  on 
the  attitudes  of  the  students? 
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Mr.  Moonry.  I  think  the  students  were  mad  fpr  the  one  reason  that 
the  Burke  wasn't  in  the  news.  We  were  neutral  as  far  as  fighting  goes. 
.It  was  always  South  Boston  with  their  flghts  with  the  whites  and  the 
blacks;  or  Hyde  Park*  Or  someone  is  getting  beat  over  here  or  over 
there. 

But  the  Burke  was  totally  neutral  and  we  were  really  upset  that  we 
were,  at  that  time  we  fell,  the  best  school  gomg.  And  it  turned  out 
to  be  the  best  school  because  of  our  neutrality. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ms.  Douglas,  do  you  want  to  comment  on  that? 
The  effect  of  things  going  on  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  on  students* 
attitudes,  of  fears  at  the  Burke;  your  own  personal  feelings? 

Ms.  Douglas.  We  had  a  very  big  meeting,  a  whole  school  meeting 
at  the  beginning  of  school.  And  at  the  meetmg  a  lot  of  feelings,  all 
feelings  were  brought  out  about  each  other.  When  I  say  each  other, 
I  mean  the  black  and  the  white  students  in  relation  to  the  teachers. 

And  really,  everyone,  all  they  wanted  to  do  was  come  to  school,  you 
know,  without  any  problems,  and  get  along  and  have  a  nice  time.  You 
know,  and  we  felt  like  the  whole  city  was  looking  at  us  as  an  example. 

And  we  weren't  animals,  we  were  people  and  we  wanted  to  give  the 
impression  that,  you  know,  we  are  people.  And  if  we  can  sit  down  ar.d 
talk  and  understand  each  other,  and  understand  your  sensitivities  and 
mine,  and  if  we  can,  you  know,  compromise  then,  you  know,  we  can 
work. 

And  that  is  what  happened,  we  worked  very  well  together  with  the 
teachers,  And  what  really  sort  of  made  me  mad  about  the  whole 
school  year,  was  all  the  good  things  that  happened  at  Jerry,  no 
one— you  know,  it  was  never  brought  out.  It  was,  you  know  -within 
the  school  it  was  brought  out,  but  in  the  community  and  the  whoie 
city  of  Boston,  the  media  just  kept  the  bad  things  that  Nvere  happening 
about  desegregation  in  the  schools. 

And  in  a  way  it  made  me  mad  because  it  seemed  like  the  whole 
media  was  geared  to  nothing  but  the  bad  parts  of  desegregation  and 
the  bad  parts  of  the  schools. 

Mb.  Alexander.  You  have  graduated  recently,  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Douglas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  arc  your  career  plans?.- 

^Ms.  Douglas.  I  plao  to  attend  Fisk  Untversiy  in  Nashville,  Tennes'* 

see»  ami  I  plan  to  major  in  communications,  ixptu  i:icdicine. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Piul?      '  ^  , 

Mr.  Mooney.  Well,  I  will  be  attending  Boston  State  College  in  the 

fall,  and  JiUe^  on  I  plan  to  transfer  over  to'^  veterinarian  school  where 

i  will  take  up  veterinarian  medicine. 
Mr.  Alfxander.  You  both  played  a  role  in  relation  to  graduation, 

I  understand.  Briefly  tell^me  what  you  did,  Jan,  in  organizing  for 

Senior  Day? 

Ms  Douglas.  Well,  my  role  was  the  organizer.  And  when  I  say  the 
organizer.  I  more  or  less  put  everything  together  with  the  help  of  the 
teachers  and  a  certain  group  of  students,  senior  students  in  the  school. 
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Mr  AiKXANDFR.  Was  this  a  biracial  effort? 

Ms.  Douglas.  I  wouldn't  call  it  biracial  because  it  was  just  people, 
you  know,  together.  And  we  weren't  concerned  with  how  many  whites 
were  participating,  we  weren't  concerned  on  how  many  blacks.  We 
were  just  concerned  that  our  Senior  Class  Day,  Class  Night,  came  off 
very  well. 

Mm  Alkxani)F.r.  And  did  it? 

Ms.  Douglas.  In  fact,  it  did. 

Mr  Alf.xander.  Paul,  1  understand  you  were  valedictorian  of  the 
high  school  class. 
Mr.  Moonkv.  Right. 

Mr  Alexander.  You  made  a  brief  statement  at  gradMation.  Could 
you  just  summarize  that  for  us? 

I  would  like  to,  Mr.  Chairman,  submit  that  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Without  objection  it  will  be  entered  as  exhibit 
no  8  ^ 

I  The  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  8  for  de^  'iflca^ 
tion  and  received  in  evidence.] 

Mr.  Mooney.  It  was  my  speech,  my  graduating  speech,  and  I  started 
off  saying: 

You  know  how  most  kids,  especially  boys,  want  to  be  like  one  of 
their  parents.  Well,  I  am  no  different,  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  same 
school  that  my  father  did,  and  graduate  from  the  same  high 
school,  which  happens  to  be  Dorchester  High  School.  Then  the 
descgregati'^n  law  came  along  and  changed  all  my  plans  and  1 
ended  up  at  the  Burke  High  School.  Even  though  alt  my  plans 
have  been  changed  all  around,  I  still  feel  that  the  Jeremiah  E. 
Uurkc  High  School  is  the  best  school,  best  high  school. 

This  year  for  me  hasn't  been  just  my  final  year  in  high  school,  but 
ii  has  also  been  truly  the  best  year  of  my  high  school  years.  The 
reason  for  this  is  because  while  all  other  high  schools  were  having 
their  racial  problems  and  fighting,  we  at  the  Burke -were  staying 
cool  and  keeping  everything  together.  ^ 

I  feel  that  everyone  at  the  Burke  has  helped  to  keep  everything 
together  and  working  smoothly. 

What  siruck  me  the  most  was  that  the  school  was  practically  new 
to  mosi  of  the  student  body.  To  some  students,  the  environment 
was  also  new  But  everyone  opened  his  friendship  to  one  another 
and  that  seemed  strange  for  this  type  of  situation.  But  we  did  it. 

And  now.  not  only  can  we  say  that  we  are  proud  of  the  Jeremiah 
Burke  High  School,  but  we  can  also  say  that  the  high  school  is 
proud  of  us. 

And  i  hope  lhal  everyone  continues  as  well  for  the  future. 
Mr  Alfxandfr.  Thank  you.  No  further  questions. 
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Chaikman  Fi.FMMiNCi.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissiONFR  Kankin.  I  wanl  lo  compliment  you  on  your  allilude,  V 
what  you  did  as  seniors  in  your  school.  Do  you  think  it  will  be  carried 
on  to  the  juniors?  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Foster  said  the  juniors  are  going 
to  he  allowed  to  return  to  Burke  if  they  so  desire.  Do  you  think  you 

huve  set  an  example  thai  the  juniors  you  know  the  juniors  pretiy 

well— are  they  going  to  follow  in  your  footsteps? 

Mk.  Moonky.  Defmitely. 
'  CoMMiSKiONF.R  Rankin.  Do  you  think  so,  Jan? 

Ms.  DouciLAK.  I  think  that  we  set  a  good  enough  example  that  they 
would  like  to  follow  it. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Even  in  spite,  if  the  rest  of  the  student  body 
is  largely  new.  they  can  carry  on  your  spirit  and  your  feeling? 

Ms.  DouciiAS.  I  think  the^key  there  is  school  spirit.  I  think  that 
really  helped  us  in  the  school  year,  wanting  to  be  together  to  have  fun. 
That  is  what  I  think  will  hold  it  together. 

CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  Did  you  have  respect  for  your  faculty  there? 

Ms.  Doucii.AS.  I  respected  them  and  I  looked  up  to  thenl*  I 
respected  those  who  respected  me  in  turn. 

Mh  Mooney.  Same  here.  ^' 

CoMMissioNPR  Rankin.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

CoMMissiONfR-SALT/.MAN.  What  arc  the  benefits  that  desegregation 
has  had,  as  you  understand  it,  for  quality  education? 

Ms.  Doucii.AS    The  benefits  of*a  quality  education.  I  feel  in 
desegregation,  are  that  you  are  educated  alongside  of  every  othei^ 
American  child.  You  are  not  educated  just  about  yourself,  you  are 
educated  to  what  they  arc.  who  they  are,  what  they  are  about,  just  as 
they  arc  educated  about  yoursolf. 

You  can  \w\  cMily  learn  in  your  community,  but  you  can  go  out  into 
another  community  and  learn  what  they  have  to  offer  in  their  schools, 
because  not  all  schoi^is  can  give  the  same  program  academically. 

If  in  Wellesley  or  Lexington  they  offer  a  course  in  Arabic  and  in 
Roxbury  they  don*t.  and  I  want  to  pursue  that  language,  I  think  that 
I  should  have  the  right  to  go  to  that  school  and  learn  it.  because  I  want 
to.  And  I  don't  think  anycHie's  desire  to  learn  should  be  stifled. 

CoMMissioNhK    Salt/man.    Paul?    Do    you    find    any  additional 
benefits' 

Mr  Moonfv.  Well,  the  one  main  benefit  I  know  of  is  that  we  get 
to  live  together  with  one  another.  It  is  not  just  all  whites  living  with 
all  whites  It  is  everybody  together,  all  races,  colors,  creeds,"nind  reli- 
gions and  that  is  the  one  main  benefit  I  see. 

CoMMissioNFR  Salt?ma\.  Do  you  think  busing,  when  necessary* 
should  be  used  to  accomplish  desegregation? 

Mr.  Mi)c)NF\  I  would  say  yes,  because  you  are  not  going  to  have 
people  voluntarily  going  to  an  area  which  they  don't  know  about.  Uul 
it  will  only  take  the  first  few  steps  for  busing,  that  is  all  you  need,  a 
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year.Dr  two,  and  people  go  around  to  voluntarily  do  it  without  the 
buses. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  Are  you  in  favor  of  busing,  too,  Jan? 

Ms.  DouciiAS.  Yes,  because  to  me  this  whole  busing  thing,  1  don't 
look  at  it  the  way  some  people  do.  I  look  at  it  as  a  means  of  going 
'  to  the  place  where  I  am  to  be  educated.  I  don't  look  at  it  as  forced, 
coming  into  my  home.  I  don't  look  at  it  as  the  government  telling  me 
when  and  where  to  go.  I  look  ut  it  as  an  opportunity. 

Commissioner  Saitzman.  Did  you  find  in  this  past  year  any  dif- 
ferences, or  do  you  believe  there  is  any  difference  in  the  drug  problem 
V    .  in  your  school,  between  your  school  and  other  schools? 
\  .     Ms.  Doucii  AS.  The  drug  problem? 
"         Commissioner  Sait/man.  Yes  Is  there  a  drug  problem? 

Ms  Doi'Oi.AS.  We  have  a  drug  education  class  in  our  school,  and 
there  r*:ally  isn't—I  get  around  in  my  school,,  I  get  around  very  well, 
<         and  I  know  a  lot  of  people.  1  know  all  types  of  people  in  the  school, 
and  I  don*t  feel  that  there  is  a  drug  problem  there  in.  my  school.  I 
don't  feel  that  it  has  ever  posed  a  hazard  in  my  school. 

In  all  schools  you  are  going  to  have  someone  that  indulges.  And  that 
is  just  a  fact,  and  sometimes  you  just  have  to  accept  it.  But  I  don't 
feel  that  there  is  any  great  drug  problem  in  our  school. 
•  CoMMissiDNLR  Salfzman.  What  I  am  driving  at  is,  has  the  school 
spirit  engendered  by  the  cooperative  effort  that  you  have  undertaken 
as  a  student  body  had  an  impact  that  lessened  the  significance  of  the 
usage  of  drugs  in  yi)ur  school  over  other  schools  where  perhaps  that 
same  school  spirit  wasn't  developed? 

Ms.  Dou(iLAS.  Yes,  because  if  you  are  running  track,  you  can't 
smoke.  And  right  there,  you  know,  you  want  to  run  track,  so  you  can't 
smoke,  so  you  diui't 

And  taking  drugs,  you  can't  hit  a  baseball  if  you  just,  you  know,  put 
a  hypodermic  needle  in  your  arm.  You  can't  do  it.  So,  in  Jerry  there 
is  a  lot  of  people  who  are  really  motivated  toward  sports,  and  the 
school  spirit,  so  they  don't  have  time  for  that  and  they  can't  do  it.  So 
that  lessen:  the  desire  to  do  it. 

CoMMissioNhR  Sai  rzMAN.  So  that  would  be  another  additional 
benefit  accruing  to  the  desegregation  and  the  cooperation  and  the 
development  of  school  spirit  in  your  school? 

Ms  DoiciLAS  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFK  Sai  izman   Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fii-MMiNci.  Commissioner  Ruiz.' 

CoMMissioNFR  Rl iz   You  can*t  hit  a  baseball  when  it  divides  into  \ 
two  baseballs  coming  at  you,  can  you? 
Ms.  Doi  iJiAS  Certainly  not. 

Cf).M.viissi(>NhR  Ri  u  Both  of  yiui  have  been  very  inspirational  to  this 
seniiir  citi/en  I  particularly  was  impressed  with  the  observations  of  Jan 
Douglas  when  she  said.  "We  didn't  get  together  on  a  biracial  basis." 

Ihe  older  generation  is  t^fientimes  thinking  in  terms  of  people  with 
diffi  .nces  and  getting  together. 
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Youi  to  whom  thtt  torch  is  passed,  are  thinking  in  terms  of  human 
beings  getting  together  without  thought  whatsoever  of  biracialism.  I 
want  to  congratulate  both  of  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

Commissioner  Frffman.  I  have  been  impressed  by  your  sincerity 
and  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  have- have  . 
had  experiences  from  which  a  lot  of  other  schools  could  learn. 

Would  you  be  willing,  if  invited  to  do  so  by  the  appropriate  school 
officials,  to  probably  share  some  of  your  experiences  with-and  tell 
some  of  the  other  schools,  faculty  and  students,  how  to  make  it  work, 
if  you  were  invited  to  go  to  some  of  the  other  Schools  bver  the  summer 
before  you  go  to  Fisk  and  before  you  go  to  college  here? 

Ms.  Douglas.  If  I  am  invited  as  Jan  and  not  as  a  specimen,  sure. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  No,  I  mean  the  two  of  you.  I  mean  the  two 
of  you.  Obviously,  in  the  climate  that  seems  to  have  prevailed,  what- 
ever is  happening  good  at  Burke  is  a  specimen.  It  is  a  demonstration 
that  is  certainly  not  the  norm.  And  sometimes,  where  there  is  leader- 
ship, and  unfortunately,  you  say  the  story  has  not  been  told,  it  is  not 
reported  in  the  media,  maybe  hopefully  some  of  the  media  heard  it 
here  and  will  report  it. 

But  still,  it  will  take  a  little  bit  to  get  the  message  across  to  the  rest 
of  the  city.  What  we  are  just— we  are  looking  for  answers,  and 
you— and  what  we  have  heard  from  the  parents  and  the  faculty  of  this 
school  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  answers.  We  just  . wanted  tu  pursue 
this,  to  say,  share  your  wisdom. 

And  again.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  perhaps,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  young  shall  lead  us.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Just  before  I  recognize  Commissioner  Horn, 
apparently  John  Buggs  has  a  question  or  an  observation. 

Mr.  Bur.GS.  I  thought  perhaps  Commissioner.  Freeman  was  looking 
at  a  couple  of  notes  I  wrote  here. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  No.  I  wasn't. 

Mr.  Buoos.  I  know  you  weren't.  We  wert  thinking  the  same  way. 
I  want  to  just  follow  up  in  this  way. 

It  would  seem  to  me  very  strange  if.  during  thP  course  of  this  year, 
neither  of  you  had  had  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  persons  of  your 
own  age  and  your  same  kinds  of  category,  high  school  students,  and 
particularly  high  school  seniors.  Ui^-n  other  schools  who  had  difficul- 
ties. Did  you  have  such  conversations  with  such  students? 

Mr.  Moonky.  No. 

Mr.  Buoos.  Never  got  a  chance  to  say  to  people  from  South  Boston 
High,  or  any  of  the  other  schools,  what  a  great  experience  you  were 
having? 

Mr.  MooNtY.  I.  myself,  have  talked  with  other  students  from 
Dorchester  High  School,  because  I  visited  the  school  several  times  dur- 
ing the  year  And  I  have  talked  to  some  of  my  old  friends,  and  they 
were  amazed  at  what  was  going  on  at  the  Burke. 
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Mk.  Bu(i(is,  Aside  from  being  amazed,  did  they  give  any  indication 
.at  all  that  they  were  a  little  envious  of  the  experience  that  you  had 
had?  Did  they  want  to  share. some  of  those  experiences? 

What  about  you,  Jan? 
^s.  DoiKiiAS.  I  know  many  people  who  were  trying  to  transfer  from 
their  schools  to  Hurke.  because  of  Jerry's  capability  to  get  things  done. 
And  I  know  people  who  were  jealous  of  our  school. 

Mt*.  Bi)(i(is.  But  did  they  have  any  desire  to  try  to  create  the  same 
kind  of  atmosphere  in  their  own  institutions? 

\  Ms.  Doiuii  A.s.  Yes.  I  know  of  a  girl  who  attends  Dorchester  High, 
and  we  were  classmates  for  3  years.  And  she  was  transferred  out.  And 
we  met  one  day  and  we  were  talkirtg  about  what  was  happening  in  our 
schools,  and  I  was  bragging,  you  know,  about  my  school,  what  we  were 
doing  and  how  well  everything  was  coming  along.  And  she  said,  "Well, 
who  started  if"  And,  "Whaf'-you  know— "exactly  what  went  on?" 

And  after  we  talked,  she  became  president,  I  believe,  of  the  class, 
senior  class  at  Dorchester.  And  she  beg.an  to  plan  and  work  in  the 
same  way  we  have. 

Mr.  BiKiti.s.  Did  they  ever  share  with  you  some  of  the  reasons  why 
they  felt  things  were  not  going  so  well  at  their  schools? 

Ms.  Douc.iAS.  Mainly  scared,  not  willing  to  sit  down  and  talk,  not 
interested,  just  this  year  I  am  going  to  be  here,  and  things  like  that. 

Chair.man  I'l  i  MMiN<i.  Comnii.ssioner  Horn? 

Commissioner  Horn.  There  are  students  in  colleges  and  high 
schools  all  over  the  country,  whether  they  are  rich  or  poor  or  black 
or  white,  who  sort  of  just  drift  through  school,  and  they  don't  really 
know  the  value  of  an  education.  And  I  wonder  if  either  of  you~l 
know  Paul  came  from  another  high  school  to  Hurke;  and  Jan,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  whether  you  were  at  Burke  for  your  whole  high  school  ex- 
perience  — you  were  there 

I  wondered  if  either  of  you  had  seen  other  students  who  might  have 
been  in  that  category,  sort  of  just  drifting  along,  not  placing  much 
value  on  education,  change  their  attitudes  as  a  result  of  their  ex- 
perience of  being  ;it  Burke  ' 

And  to  what  do  you  attribute  that:  the  peer  group  pressure,  the 
facult),  or  what  combination  of  factors' 

Ms  Doi(iLA.s.  Well.  I  know  some  students  like  that,  and  they 
became  very  invoked  in  the  school  and  the  activities.  And  I  attribute 
it  to  the  interest  of  the  teachers  in  the  students;  the  interest  of  the 
faculty  all  together,  the  aides,  the  parents,  the  headmaster,  and  the  fel- 
low students  all  being  interested  in  someone  who  was  willing  to  step 
out  from  the  crowd  and  do  something,  and  really  want  to  learn. 

And  t  think-I  know  t)f  three  students  in  particular,  who  realty 
changed  from  just,  -  l  go  to  school  because  1  have  to,"  to.  1  go  to 
school  because  .something  is  happening  there,  and  I  want  to  know 
about  it  ■■ 

C'oMMi.ssioNtR  HoR.N.  Paul,  do  >ou  have  any  feelings  on  this? 
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Mr.  Mounfy.  I  know  of  one  student  in  particular,  who  was  nothing 
but  a  drifter,  right  through.  And  1  went  to  school  with  him  in 
Dorchester  High,  too. 

And  when  he  got  to  the  Burke»  he  was  — he  didn't  want  to  go  to 
school.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  sleep.  He  didn't  care  about  education 
•or  anything  He  gets  to  the  Burke,  and  after  a  while  he  changed, 
because  he  wanted  to  get  into  the  sports,  and  the  only  way  into  the 
spi)rts  is  to  keep  up  your  grades.  And  that  mqans  paying  attention, 
waking  up  in  class,  and  get  the  spirit. 

And  that  is  just  what  happened  to  him.  He  did  ch«ingc  around.  He 
might  not  totally  be  out  of  that  drifting  position,  but  he  did  work  his 
way  up  from  where  he  was. 

CoMMissfoNFR  HoRN.  Wc  have  heard  from  the  headmaster  and  the 
faculty  at  Burke  that  the  discipline  code  was  niade  available  to 
everybody,  so  all  students  knew  the  ground  rules  once  they  entered 
Burke,  and  that  it  was  followed.  And  that  some  students,  black  and 
white,  as  the  case  may  be,  were  suspended  when  violations  of  that 
code  occurred.  Do  you  feel  that  the  discipline  code  pursued  at  Burke 
was  a  fair  one? 

Mr.  Mooni  y.  At  the  Burke  this  year  I  have  noticed  that  when 
problems  arise  between  two  students— I  have  had  d  case  where  it  hap- 
pened between  myself  and  another  student— a  little  argument  comes 
around  because  of  something  getting  thrown*  the  teachers  arc  not  au- 
tomatically going  to  stand  up  and  say,  "Okay,  you  are  both  suspended 
for  fighting  or  arguing,"  where  in  othc*  schools,  automatically  you 
were  suspended  for  fighting. 

They  worked  it  out,  worked  out  the.  problem  and  found  out  just 
what  happened.  And  if  suspension  did  come,  around,  it  would  have  a 
turnabout  point  of,  you  know,  sending  the  kid  home  and  having  his 
parents  come  up  so  they  could  talk  to  them. ' 

They  went  around  to  talking  to  the  parents  first,  if  they  could.  But 
if  the  kid  was  a  trouble  kid,  he  would  be  suspended  But  they  did  get 
around  to  talking  to  the  parents.  But  they  were  a  little  bit  more  liberal 
than  I  have  seen  as  in  Dorchester  High  or  other  schools.  So,  it  was 
the  teachers  working  with  students  to  figure  out  problems. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Jan,  do  you  have  any  feelings  on  that? 

Ms.  DoiHiLAS.  The  discipline  —  !  feel  discipline  is  a  way  of  teaching 
yt)u.  if  I  am  correct.  That  is  what  discipline  is  about,  is  to  teach  you 
better 

And  1  have  thought  that  the  discipline  at  Burke  was  as  fair  as  can 
be  with  humans.  And  we  are  not  perfect. 

And.  the  only  thing  that  upset  the  Burke  about  discipline,  or  any  ac- 
tions about  any  disruptions,  was  the  bringing  of  police  in  the  school. 
And  that  just  totally  disrupted  everyone  in  school.  They  felt  nervous; 
there  was  a  challenge  to  mess  with  the  police;  there  was  that,  'Mm 
going  to  get  hit  over  the  head."  There  was  that  feeling,  ''Now  what 
are  they  doing  here.*' 
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And  I  don^t  fed  that  police  should  be  in  the  schools  unless  absolute- 
ly necessary.  I  don*t  think  they  should  show  their  tace  in  any  of  the 
schools  at  all  unless  absolutely  necessary  Because  then  you  will  have 
more  problems  than  if  they  weren't  there.  The  police  weren't  really 
that  much  in  Jerry  during  the  school  year,  and  I  thank  God  they 
weren't. 

Commissionf:r  Horn.  Let  me  ask  both  of  you,  those  students  that 
you  know  who  were  suspended,  was  it  a  long  time,  couple  of  days« 
weeks,  semester,  what? 

Ms.  Douglas.  It  all  depends  on,  really,  what  they  did,  I  have  known 
people  to  get  suspended  for  smoking  in  the  bathroom,  3  days.  1  have 
known  people  to  get  suspended  for  cursing  the  teacher  out,  a  week. 
1  have  known  people  to  get  suspended  for  longer  than  that.  It  all  really 
depended  on  what  you  did, 

CoMMissiONF.ft  Horn.  Do  you  think  it  helped  straighten  the  particu- 
lar student  out,  so  when  they  came  back  they  no  longer  smoked^ 
cursed  the  teacher,  or  committed  other  acts  tike  that? 

Ms.  Douglas.  Well,  suspension  is  a  scary  thing.  The  faculty  makes 
it  their  business  to  make  it  scary  to  you  so  you  don't  ever  want  it  to 
happen  again. 

*  The  only— I  think  it  sort  of  makes  you  feci  like,  they  are  watching 
me  and  that  is  on  my  record,  and  1  don't  want  it  to  happen  again,  and 
it  wasn't  worth  it.  It  gives  you  a  feeling  that  it  wasn't  worth  me  coming 
home  3  days,  it  wasn't  worth  me  getting  it  wrote  down  on  my  record, 
whatever  I  did.  It  wasn't  worth  it.  That  feeling,  I  think,  teaches  you 
that  you  don't  want  to  get  suspended  again. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Do  you  think  students  arc  able  to  keep  up  in 
their  work  when  they  are  suspended,  or  are  they  just  forever  behind 
from  that  point  on  when  they  arc  out  of  school? 

Ms.  Douglas.  Well,  when  you  are  notified  that  you  are  being 
suspended,  most  of  the  time  the  teachers  come  around  and  say,  '^Here 
is  your  homework."  You  know,  "Here,  when  you  come  back,  I  want 
it." 

Commissioner  Horn.  So  you  had  something  to  do  while  you  were 
out? 

Ms.  Douglas  Oh»  yes.  All  the  time. 

Even  *  on  weekends,  you  had  homework,  you  know.  They 
pressed  — when  you  were  sick,  you  had  homework,  you  know.  Unless 
you  were  really  out  of  school  a  very  long  time,  a  week  or  something 
like  fhat,  you  could  catch  up. 

'  Commissionfr  Horn.  Paul,  in  terms  of  homework,  would  you  say 
your  experience  at  Burke,  compared  to  Dorchester,  you  found  the 
homework  load  was  the  same,  greater,  less,  what? 

Mr.  Moonev.  The  homework  load  was  about  the  same,  but  when 
I  was  at  both  schools,  I  did  have  two  jobs.  So  I  did  manage  to  work 
while  I  had  the  homework.  But  I  did  spend  a  few  nights  up  very  late 
doing  homework,  or  typing  term  papers  or  something  like  that.  The 
load  is  heavy,  but  it  is  about  the  same. 
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Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you  both.  Like  my  colleagues*  I  com 
mend  you  on  the  constructive  role  you  played  as  student  leaders.  I 
know  there  were  many  more  like  you*  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
keys  that  we  need 

Chairman  Fk^mminc;  I  would  simply  like  to  concur  in  what  has 
been  said.  And  I  would  like  to  express  appreciation  for  the  very  frank 
and  perceptive  way  in  which  you  have  responded  to  the  questions. 
-You  arc  certainly  excellent  representatives  of  this  high  school.  I  think 
Commissioner  Ruiz  summed  it  up,  as  far  as  i  am  concerned,  whi..  he 
said  that  your  testimony  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.  Thank  you,  and 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Moonky  Thank  you. 

(.*MAIRMAN  Flkmmino.  1  hc  hearing  is  in  recess  until  I  o  ciock  tomor* 
row  afternoon. 

I  At  5:03  p.m.»  the  hearing  was  r^tcessed,  to  reconvene  at  I  p.m., 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1975.} 
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Tuesday,  June  17,  1975 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  convened,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  1  p.m.,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman,  presiding. 

PRESKNT;  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman;  Stephen  Horn,  Vice 
Chairman;  Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr.,  Commissioner;  Murray  Saltzman,  Com- 
missioner; Robert  S.  Rankin,  Commissioner;  Frankie  M.  Freeman, 
Commissioner,  John  A.  Buggs.  Staff  Director;  Jacques  E.  Wilmore,  Re- 
gional  Director;  WiDiam  White,  Jr.,  Director,  National  Issues; 
Lawrence  Glick,  Acting  General  Counsel;  f^iul  Alexander,  Assistant 
(jcneral  Counsel,  Donald  L.  Stocks,  Staff  Attorney. 

PROCKEDINGS 

Chairman  Fir.MMiNCi.  I  will  ask  the  hearing  to  come  to  order,  and 
I  ask  Counsel  to  call  the  first  witnesses. 

Mr  AiFXANOFR  Krna  Ballantine  Bryant  and  Victi^ria  Schuck.  could 
you  please  stand  and  raise  your  right  hand?  M.r.  Bernstein  also'.^  Sorry. 

(Whereupon.  Julius  Bernstein,  Krna  Ballantinc  Bryant,  and  Victoria 
Schuck  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.  1 
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TESTIMONY  Ol  MR.  ilUVS  BKRNSTKIN,  CHAIRMAN,  MASSACHUSETTS  STaTK 

ADVISCIRY  C  OMMITTKK  TO  THK  VX  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RICHT^j;  DR. 
ERNA  BALLANTINK  BRYANT,  MEMBER;  AND  DR.  VICTORIA  SCHUCK,  MEMBER 

Mr  Aikxanofr  Would  you  each  identify  yourself  for  ihe  record? 
Your  name,  posilit)n? 

Mk.  Bfknsikin.  Julius  Bernstein.  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts 
Advisory  Committee. 

Dr.  Bryant.  Krna  Bryant,  member. 

Dr  Sciujck.  Victoria  Schuck,  member  of  the  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr  AiFXANDi-K  It's  my  understanding  that  the  State  Advisory 
Committee  has  been  working  on  certain  projects  related  to  the  subject 
matter  of  this  hearing  and  you  each  have  a  brief  report  you  wish  to 
submit. 

Well!  start  with  Dr.  Bryant. 

Dr.  Bryant.  Tm  pleased  to  present  to  you  today  a  statement  on  be- 
half of  the  State  Advisory  Committee  with  respect  to  the  Boston 
school  system. 

The  State  Advisory  Committee  had  ailopted  a  project  prior  to  the 
Commission's  decision  to  hold  hearings  here  in  Boston  which  was 
designed  to  gather  information  on  the  negative  factors  present  in  this 
situation.  Speeifically,  the  Massachusetts  State*  Advisory  Committee 
voted  to  document  cases  in  which  antibusing  forces  had  used  threats, 
harassment,  etc  .  against  those  of  our  citizens  who  had  decided  to  obey 
th^r  orders  i)f  the  district  court.  But  when  we  learned  that  the  Commis- 
sion, you.  were  coming,  we  decided  to  defer  this  project. 

Had  we  proceeded  with  our  t)riginal  pn^ject.  wc  could  have  started 
documentation  with  our  own  Advisory  Committee  members,  several  of 
whimi  have  been  the  victims  of  harassment.  One  member  received 
threatening  phone  calls,  had  the  walls  of  her  residence  debased  and 
painted  in  an  artless  manner.  Another  member  received  harassing 
telephone  calls,  and  had  Ml  four  tires  of  the  car  slashed.  Our  Chairman 
has  received  a  mail  greeting  card  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  promising  a 
real  visit  later  on 

Yes.  it\s  Boston  of  \vhich  1  speak,  and  not  Mississippi  or  Alabama, 
or  those  sectimis  of  the  country  which  were  once  thought  to  have  a 
monopi>ly  i>n  this  kind  of  a  situation.  But  we  are  certain  that  you  real- 
ize that  there's  both  good  and  bad  in  situations,  and  without  in  any 
way  diminishing  the  impact  of  those  negative  forces,  we  think  that 
there  are  some  good  things  that  are  worth  noting. 

And  realizing  this,  the  Advistiry  Ctmimittee  decided  that  it  was  im- 
pi>riant  that  you  be  \ok\  of  simie  of  the  factors  that  were  operating, 
that  were  positive  in  this  situatii)n.  We  felt  you  would  unearth  negative 
factors  in  addition  to  those  which  1  have  already  cited.  And  the  Ad- 
visory Committee,  the  staff  and  the  members,  conducted  a  number  of 
interviews  at  selected  ^^desegregated  schools."  with  public  officials  and 
private  individuals  and  organizations  in  an  effort  to  determine  those 
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factors  present  in  those  si  !m)o1s  where  the  desegregation  process  went 
reasonably  well. 

We  had  hoped  to  present  these  findings  to  you  in  writing  at  this 
time«  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  possible  to  collect  this  data  and  to 
analy/e  it  properly  for  presentation  to  you  today.  A  full  report  will  be 
sent  later. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  present  to  you  a  preliminary  statement. 
We  decided  that  we  would  look  at  a  few  factors^  of  desegregated 
schools  that  did  not  have  major  problem!,  and  we  would  just  make 
that  decision,  what  we  considered  schools  that  didn*t  have  major 
problems,  bused  on  the  following  factors:  schools  which  had  little  or 
no  violencci  or  where  disruptions  were  minor  and  not  continuous 
throughout  the  school  year;  those  schools  where  for  the  most  process 
was  able  to  function  in  a  largely  routine  manner— we  made  no  decision 
on  what  we  called  an  educational  process,  or  the  quality  of  that  educa 
tton  taking  place;  those  schools  where  attendance  after  the  opening 
days  was  relatively  stable,  without  large  scale  absences  of  either  white 
or  minority  students.  We  are  sure  that  you  realize  that  unpublicized 
as  it  may  have  been,  these  factors  were  characteristic  of  the  majority 
of  schools  in  Boston. 

In  addition  to  the  above  factors,  we  selected  a  few  schools  in  com- 
munities where  Phase  1  resulted  in  a  major  shift  in  the  racial  composi- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  eliminated  those  schools  where  racial  shift  was 
minimal.  We  also  included  in  our  review, schools  and  communities  in- 
volved in  mixing  of  whites  and  Puerto  Ricans,  whites  and  Chinese,  as 
well  as  the  more  typical  white-black  mixture. 

I  will  cite  to  you  a  few  of  these  factors  under  specific  headings.  Ad- 
ministrators and  faculty  will  be  my  first. 

While  not  universally  true,  we  found  that  those  situations  which 
tended  to  go  well  were  characterized  by  ''strong  administrators**  and 
capable  and  dedicated  faculty.  In  these  schools,  principals  and  head* 
masters  reacted  the  way  any  good  administrator  reacts  to  anticipated 
problems:  they  planned  ahead.  They  established  procedures  for  dealing 
with  a  variety  of  situations.  They  forcefully  and  consistently  imple- 
mented policies,  and  they  conveyed  to  their  staff  a  definite  sense  of 
'*can  do**  and  "will  do  ' 

While  this  alone  was  not  sufficient  to  guarantee  success,  for  we  do 
know  of  some  strong  administrators  who  did  ha^e  problems,  this  factor 
did  appear  to  be  present  in  most  situations  reviewed. 

Next  ril  talk  about  students.  The  role' of  students  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  role  of  parents,  of  course,  particularly  at  the  elementa- 
ry and  middle  schools,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  minimize  in  any  way 
the  real---lhe  role  played  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the  system. 

For  the  most  part,  following  initial  periods  of  adjustment,  students 
settled  down  to  an  acceptance  of  each  other,  of  ethnic  groups,  and 
functioned  without  the  presence  of  obvious,  tension  and  conflict.  We 
do  not  suggest,  however,  that  real  integration  has  been  achieved,  for 
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wc  know  that  sclf-scgrcgation  exists  within  the  desegregated  schools, 
but  we  must  recognize  and  uppluud  the  inanner  in  which  the  students 
accepted  and  worked  with  each  other  Too  little  credit  has  been  given 
to  this  important  factor  in  these  situations  that  did  go  reasonably  well. 

Parents  and  community  groups.  1he  posture  and  activities  of 
parents*  groups,  local  and  citywide  community  organizations  and  agen- 
cies were  crucial  factors.  For  instance,  it  ^is  important  to  note  that  in 
all  the  situations  reviewed  by  the  Advisory  Committee  where  things 
went  reasonably  w,ell,  organized  and  aggressive  antibusing  community 
groups  were  either  absent  or  were  effectively  nuutrali/ed  by  positive 
community  forces. 

This  meant  that  the  positive  factors  cited  above  could  concentrate 
on  solving  real  problems  without  diverting  important  resources  to  a 
rearguard  action.  Local  and  biracial  councils,  parent  adviiiory  councils, 
together  with  crucial  support  from  public  and  private  citywide  and 
neighborhood  agencies,  played  out  a  variety  of  actions  and  activities, 
which  ensured  thai  violence  and  disruption  were  avoided. 

Several  other  factors  are  worthy  of  note.  While  the  role  of  city  hall 
can  be  perceived  as  both  a  positive  and  a  negative  factor,  there  were 
three  aspects  of  the  city's  activities  that  do  warrant  your  attention. 

The  city\s  information  center,  which  was  established  at  city  hall  for 
the  opening  of  school,  did  serve  as  an  important  source  of  information 
for  rumor  control  for  parents  and  teachers  and  students  and  communi- 
ty groups.  Additional  centers  were  established  at  Freedom  House, 
Model  Cities,  the  Citywide  Hducation  Coalition,  and  at  other  agencies. 

The  youth  activities  commission  of  the  city  played  an  important  role 
in  working  with  students,  and  the  neighborhood  teams  established  by 
city  hall  and  composed  of  city  schools  and  neighborhood  sources,  were 
iniportant  positive  factors 

The  role  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  deserves  some  mention. 
While  there  are  negative  aspects  to  the  police's  role,  we  deem  it  im- 
portant to  mention  that  in  those  situations  which  went  reasonably  well, 
school  administrators  and  parents  and  community  groups  did  point  to 
the  cooperation  which  they  personally  received  from  the  police.  At  the 
conmiand  and  district  levels  the  Boston  Police  Department  was  inti- 
mately involved  in  the  planning  and  implementation  of  school 
desegregation  in  Bos.on. 

Finally,  a  word  needs  to  be  said  about  the  role  of  the  news  media. 
While  the  media,  especially  the  print  media,  made  a  valiant  effort  to 
give  a  full  and  nonsensational  coverage  of  the  desegregation  process, 
in  loo  many  instances  subsequent  to  the  period  of  September  and  Oc- 
tober, the  negative  situutii)n  and  violence  were  given  coverage  to  the 
exclusion  absolute  exclu.sion  of  the  many  positive  activities  which 
were  being  carried  out  by  the  actors  referred  to  above. 

And  this  did  make  many  of  the  parent  and  community  groups  feel 
that  their  positive  activities  were  isolated  and  atypical,  in  a  situation 
which  was  overwhelmingly  hostile.  This  in  part  accounted  for  severe 


depression  among  many  community  groups  in  the  early  weeks  of 
^  desegregation.  We  felt  deserted  by  the  Federal  Government,  unassisted 
by  political  leaders,  and  unrelated  to  our  fellow  citixens,  and  this  could 
be  directly  attributed  to  the  news  media. 

In  the  report  which  our  Advisory  Committee  will  submit  to  you 
later,  we  hope  to  spell  out  in  more  detail  many  of  the  factors  discussed 
briefly  above.  At  this  point  we  can  conclude  with  two  facts. 

First,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  majority  of  Boston  public 
schools  were  desegregated  reasonably  well,  with  a  minimum  amount  of 
*  disruption.  Secondly,  there  is  no  single  set  of  factors  to  explain  these 
situations.  Varying  factors  were  important  in  varying  situations. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  good  things  did  not  happen  without  a 
good  deal  of  positive  activity  on  the  pafl  of  administratois,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  community  organizations,  and  as  we  look  forward 
to  Phase  II  from  the  perspective  of  our  review,  it  is  important  that  a 
high  level  of  positive  planning  and  training  take  place. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  (Ji.u  K.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Bryant. 

Dr.  Schuek,  as  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  from  Spring- 
field, have  you  prepared  a  report  or  statement  on  the  desegregation 
of  schools  in  Springfield? 

Dk.  St  Hut  k.  Yes.  The  Advisory  Committee  decided  that  we  should 
look  carefully  at  the  second-largest  city  in  Massachusetts  because  of 
its  vastly  differing  experience.  And  so  for  some  time  we  have  been 
looking  at  the  total  picture  of  integration  in  Springfield.  We  are  sub- 
mitting a  rather  detailed  report  and  also  a  summary  report. 

Perhaps  I  should  begin  by  noting  that  while  Boston  was  having  these 
grave  and  anguishing  troubles,  in  Springfield,  the  second-largest  city, 
integration  was  taking  place  without  any  demonstrations  to  amount  to' 
anything.  There  were  one  or  two  very  small  ones,  but  they  are  not 
even,  I  think,  worth  commenting  on.  There  were  no  racial  incidents, 
and.  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  has  been  no  flight  to  the  suburbs. 

And  yet,  it  has  been  a  very  difficult  struggle,  lasting,  I  should  say* 
for  some  9  years  It  began  with  the  Slate  (racial]  imbalance  law, 
passed  in  19^5  There  were  several  factors  that  entered  into  it:  the 
decisions  of  the  Stale  board  of  education,  the  school  department's  4S 
meticulous  planning,  the  opposition  of  the  school  committee  almost 
throughout  the  ^-year  period,  the  role  of  the  courts,  which  was  to  en- 
force the  law,  and  then  the  role  of  a  number  of  civic  groups  in  the  . 
community,  led  by  the  Quality  Integration  Education  Committee. 

During  these  ^  years,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  school  com- 
mittee oliered  a  variety  of  short  term  plans,  including  the  construction 
of  new  schools  for  which  the  city  thought  it  could  obtain  additional 
funds 

Out  of  ihis  there  came,  however,  in  1972.  what  has  become  widely 
known  as  the  Springfield  Six-District  Plan.  This  provides  for  the  divi- 
sion  of  the  city  into  six  areas,  five  of  which  had  one  imbalanced 
'School. 
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I  should  note  that  in  1965  there  were  seven  imbalanced  elementary 
schools.  They  were  all  confined  to  the  elementary  schools.  By  1972 
there  were  five  imbalanced  schools. 

I  should  also  like  to  note  atjhis  point  that  Springfield  had  a  long 
experience  with  integration.  Beginning  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
cily  constructed  its  high  schools  in  one  area  rather  in  the  center  of  the 
city«  and  they  were  designed  so  that  one  would  be  for  college  educa- 
tion, another  for  technical  training,  another  for  commerce,  another  for 
trade,  and  so  on.  Four  schools.  As  a  consequence  of  this  particular 
educational  decision,  the  schools— the  high  schools  were  integrated 
from  1900. 

Then  one  other  experience  took  place  which  it  seems  to  me  is  worth 
noting,  namely  ihat  in  1968  the  junior  high  schools  were  integrated  as 
a  consequence  of  the  construction  of  a  new  school  and  the  closing 
down  of  one  of  the  oldest  imbalanced  schools,  so  that  by  the  time  we 
reached  1972  or  1975.  Springfield  had  integrated  its  high  schools,  it 
had  integrated  its  junior  high  schools,  and  the  remaining  problem  was 
the  five  schools  at  the  elementary  level. 

Now,  what  happened  was  that  the  school  committee  opposed  the 
Six-District  Plan,  that  the  school  board— and  when  I  say  **school 
board,**  Tm  referring  of  course  to  the  State  school  board  — but  the 
State  school  board  decided  that  the  Six-District  Plan  should  be 
adopted  by  the  city.  This  was  done  as  a  consequence  of  a  deciston  of 
the  State  supreme  judicial  court.  And  here  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  struggle  in  Springfield,  which  resulted  in  the  integration,  came 
as  a  consequence,  as  far  as  court  decisions  were  concerned,  of  the 
Stale  supreme  judicial  court. 

There  were  two  decisions  in  1974,  the  first  demanding  that  the  order 
for  the  Six. District  Plan  be  put  into  force,  and  the  other  reordering 
that  it  be  put  into  force  because  the  school  committee,  not  wishing  to 
adopt  the  plan,  went  a  second  time  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  as 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  State  imbalance  law. 
which  the  school  committee  felt  would  make  it  possible  for  the  city 
of  Springfield  not  to  adopt  the  Six-District  Plan. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  say  here,  and  read  the  part  of  the  report  for 
you — give  you  the  reasons  for  the  success. 

As  in  Bo.ston.  the  State  board  of  education  and  the  courts  took  a 
strong  stand  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  1965  racial  imbalance 
law  In  the  face  of  the  State  court-ordered  integration,  the  situation, 
however,  varied  ver^  significantly  from  that  of  Boston. 

And  the  Advisory  Committee  would  like  to  note  the  following  fac- 
tors which  it  seems  to  us  help  explain  why  the  Six-District  Plan  was 
successfully  implemented  There  are  two  major  reasons: 

On  the  one  hand,  the  school  committee  exhibited  unusual  manage- 
ment and  planning  skills  in  developing  and  in  implementing  the  in* 
tegration  proposal.  But  of  equal  proportion— of  equal  importance,  I 
should  say,  following  the  State  supreme  judicial  court's  August  ruling, 
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was  that  the  mayor  and  the  public  officials  demonstrated  strong  and 
responsible  political  leadership,  dropping  their  objections  to  forced 
busing,  and  urging 'compliance  with  the  law. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  superintendent,  John  Didi  (phonetic], 
the  school  department  worked  tirelessly  over  a  sevcnil-year  period, 
often  without  school  committee  approval,  to  develop  an  acceptable 
plan  to  the  State  board.  There  should  be  noted  also  the  superintend  ^ 
deht*s  personal  leadership  and  commitment  to  implementing  the  plan. 
In  addition;  the  central  department  staff,  the  principals  and  the 
teachers,  showed  great  initiative  and  leadership. 

However,  without  political  leadership,  the  plan  could  never  have 
'succeeded.  The  mayor,  as  the  city's  chief  executive  and  as  chairman 
of  the  school  committee,  made  a  major  contribution  to  the  implemen- 
tation process.  As  soon  as  the  State  supreme  judicial  court  ^ade  the 
decision  that  Springfield  must  integrate,  the  mayor,  who  had  origitl^Hy 
been  a  kiijd  of  leader  of  the  anti-integration  forces,  said,  ''This  is  the 
law.  and  Springfield  must  comply/* 

Although  the  school  committee  consistently  refused  to  approve 
forced  busing,  its  role  ultimately  was  not  a  negative  one.  In  general, 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  school  department's  development  and  im- 
plementation oj.  the  Six-District  Plan.  As  in  the  case  of  the  mayor, 
their  recommendation  to  obey  the  law  provided  the  lead  to  the  an- 
tibusing  grinips  to  take  the  same  stand. 

Then,  as  I  have  noted  before,  there  was  the  community.  Both  pro- 
and  antibusing  groups  deserve  credit.  From  the  beginning  there  was 
a  high  degiee  ofVommunity  development,  '( he 'prointegration  forces 
began  to  organize  as  early  as  1972.  'I'he  antibusing  groups  consisted 
of  small,  less  tightly  organized  groups  in  separate  neighborhoods. 

The  media  look  a  very  important  and  active  part. 

The  city  of  Springfield  had  several  advantages  in  integrating  its 
schools  because  of  its  experience. 

And  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  was  the  design  of  the  Six*District 
Plan,  which  was  so  well  suited  to  the  elementary  schools.  The  Six-Dis- 
trict Plan  is  not  perfect.  It*s  still  opposed  by  many  Springfield  re- 
sidents. Hut  this  issue  is  not  as  important  as  one  which  is  unsolved; 
namdy.  what  to  do  about  the  Puerto  Rican  residents. 

In  cTincJusion.  then,  a  combination  of  ingredients  created  a  situation 
in  SpriTigfietd  for  which  every  city  resident  should  be  proud.  The  city 
integrated  its  elementary  schools  responsibly  and  peacefully,  with  the 
well-being  of  the  children  and  the  respect  for  law  as  the  paramount 
considerations  in  most  people's  minds. 

But  it  is  the  Advisory  Committee's  belierthat  the  city  of  Springfield, 
their  political  leaders,  the  school  administrators,  their  teachers,  and 
every  resident,  should  take  credit  for  the  achievement  that  happened 
this  last  fall 

Mr.  Gi.li  k  Dr  Schuck.  you  have  presented  us  with  a  summary;  of 
your  statement;  is  that  correct? 
Dr.  S(  hu(  k.  Yes. 
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Mk  Gik  k  And  you  have  given  me  a  copy  of  your  full  siaiemeni. 
Mr  Chairnmn,  may  1  introduce  Dr.  Schuck's  complete  statement 
into  the  record  as  exhibit  number  9? 

■    Chairman  J  irMMiNCi  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 
Mm  (Ji  i(  K  Thank  you 

I  T  he  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  9  for  identirica- 
tion  and  received  in  evidence  ]  .  . 

Mr.  (it.u  k.  Mr.  Chairman.,  I  have  no  questions,  and  I  don't  believe 
the  other  staff  attorneys  do. 

CHAiRMAf^i  Flfmmino.  Commissioner  Horn. 

C<^MMissioNfR  Horn.  Professor  Schuck,  what  time  of  year  was  the 
Springfield  court  decision  handed  down? 

l)H.  SchiLk.  The  final  decision  was  handed  down  in  August  of 
1974  As  I  mentioned,  the  preceding  decision  was  in  May  of  1974.  The 
last  decision  came  about  as  a'  consequence  of  the  appeal  of  the  city 
committee,  since  the  committee  had  felt  that  the  imbalance  law  had 
been  modified  and  would  then  permit  the  city  to  relinquish  its  plan 
fur  or  I  should  say  would  relinquish  the  plan  of  the  school  depart- 
ment for  integration.  You  understand,  the  cpmmittee  had  never  ap- 
proved the  integration. 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn.  Integration  then  occurred  in  Septe'fhber  1974? 

Dr  St  hick  Yes  '     *  : 

Co.MMissioNiR  Horn.  So  how  much  planning  had  been  made — how 
man>  months  of  plaiming  had  occurred  in  advance  of  September  r974, 
did  your  stud>  of  the  situation  reveal? 

l)R  St  Hi  t  K.  Well,  actually  I  think  we  would  have  to  date  this  from 
1972 

Cdmmissionfr  Ht)RN.  Where  the  school  department  actively  had  op- 
tions before  it  and  knew  what  it  would  do  given  certain  options, 

Dr  St  fu  t  k  The  school  committee  worked  very  closely  with  the 
conm unity,  holding  a  number  of  open  meetings  and  offering  to  give 
information  to  ih^'  various  groups  in  the  committee,  which  was  led  by 
the  ad  hoc  group  which  I  mentioned  before,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
mcticuU)us  plans  that  I  think  we  have  ever  looked  at,  and  it  received 
*the  devoted  attention  not- only  of.  the  superintendent,  but  of  the  staff 
members  .  - 

CoMMissK^NFR  HoMN.  How  many  students  were  involved  in  that  plan 
overalP  .  '  f 

Dr  St  HI  (  K.  Oh.  overall  there  v^ere  over.  6,000— about  6»600  if  I  re- 
rnelnbcr  correctly. 

Ct)MMissK)NfR  Horn  How  many  of  those  as  a  result  o\  the  plan 
moved  to  different  schools  frtim  the  neighborhood  schtVols  they  might 
ha^c  utiii/cd  the  preceding  year'.^ 

Dr  StfU  tk.  Well,  there  are  18,000  in  the  entire  school  system.  So 
that  the  6.000  were  thti.se  that  were  moved  about.  It  was  a  third  of 
the  entire  schtnil  population 


CoMMissioNtR  Horn.  Dr.  Bryant,  along  a  similar  line,  in  terms  of 
the  Boston  experience,  how  many  students  do  yi)ur  studies  show  were 
involved  in  the  movement  this  past  year,  in  Phas^J? 
.  Dr.  Uryani  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  be  very 
precise.  Unfortunately  the  figures  of  the  school  department,  as  you 
know,  have  varied,  and  I  would  be  reluctant  to  quote  any  ipecific 
figures  to  you  today.  The  staff  members  of  the  SAC  committee  and 
of  your  own  Commission  have  been  working  diligently  and  have  cited 
specific  figures  in  the  report  that  you  will  receive,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  cite  them.  They  have  varied. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Well,  Ict's  get  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  record,  a  little  matrix  that  shows  Boston-Springfield,  total  number 
of  students  in  both  school  systems,  total  number  of  students  affected 
.  by  desegregation  plan  in  1974-75,  so  we  get  an  idea  of  the  propor- 
tions. .  ,  ^ 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Commissioner  Horn.<!  completely  agree  with  the  conclusions  that 
both  of  you  have  made  with  regard  to  your  studies,  that  if  desegrega- 
tion is  to  he  successful,  you  need  strong  political  leadership,  you  need 
a  school  board,  or  school  committee  in  this  State,  that  is  committed, 
a  school  superintendent,  a  middle  management  group  that  is  com- 
mitted, along  with  the  faculty. 

One  other  factor  I  think  came  out  in  the  hearing  yesterday,  and  cer- 
tainly I  found  from  my  own  experience  in  the  last  5  or  6  years,  is  that 
discipline,  fairly  administered,  known  to  all,  given  impartially,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  the  plan. 

You  have  stressed  the  role  of  the  media.  I  agree  with  you.  In  those 
cities  where  integration,  desegregation  has  seemed  to  be  successful,  the 
media  has  been  supportive,  has  tried  to  remedy  rumors  once  they 
arise,  and  has  not  merely  exploited  the  situation  to  sell  automobiles  or 
soap,  in  terms  of  evening  news  coverage. 

And  the  other  ingredient  you  mentioned  are  the  parents.  And  I  won- 
dered, since  this  committee  has— our  State  Advisory  Committee  has 
obviously  compared  Springfield  and  Massachusetts,  along  some  of 
these -  and  Boston.  Massachusetts,  along  some  of  these  criteria,  do  you 
feel.  Dr  Bryant,  that  in  looking  at  Boston,  there  was  general  failuie 
of  along  the  line  on  all  those  criteria,  as  opppsed  to  Springfield? 

Dr  Bryant.  It  was  very  difficult  for  me  to  speak  today,  because 
there  is  no  absolute.  That  has  been  the  problem  in  making  a  dif- 
ferential statement  In  fact,  all  of  the  criteria  or  factors  that  I  men- 
tioned played  important  roles,  but  you  can't  deny  the  fact,  either. 
violLMice  occurred  in  what  could  be,  even  be  termed  a  successful  situa- 
tion But  it  may  only  have  occurred  once.  And  even  if  we  said  there 
was  an  absence  of  ' violence,  there,,  could  have  been  psychological 
violence,  which  can  be  just  as  damaging  and  destructive. 

l^nfortunately.  one  cannot  say.  and  give  a  set  of  criteria  and  say, 
'*This  is  w  hat  makes  it  work,''  or  "This  is  not  what  makes  it  work.'' 
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However,  ihere  are  factors  ihai  we  felt  should  be  noted,  and  there 
were  things  that  could  have  been  done  better.  I  he  news  media  was 
one  Parenis  definitely  played  a  very  important  role,  and  wexe  certainly 
supportive  in  many  instances  And  we  could  give  you»  you  know,  anec- 
dotal dat^  on  that.  But  there  isn't  any  one  particular  factor. 

Commissions  Horn  Dt>  you  see,  now  that  weVe  gt)ing  \nio  Phase 
IL  an  improvement  along  these  factors  in  the  Boston  situation,  where 
they  might  approach  what  Springfield  has  already  shown. they  could  do 
in  Phase  I  > 

l)K  Brvxni.  Well,  I  think  Td  have  to  say  that  generally  we're  all 
feeling  a  little  bit  better,  but  it  may  be  because  of  the  weather.  We're 
not  really  sure.  Wc  do  feel  that  with  increased  participation  of  Federal 
(lovernment.  the  impact  here,  Federal  authorities -we  know  that  the 
police  department  has  been  gearing  up  and  working;  we  feel  it  has, 
you  kni>w,  in  a  positive  way.  Community  agencies  have  been  diligent, 
and  of  course,  we  do  know  that  the  universities  in  Phase  II  are 
definitely  going  to  play  an  important  factor. 

And  I  would  daresay  that  generally  we>e  hoping  that  things  will  be 
better  under  Phase  II  ^ 

CoMMissioNhR  Horn  ()bvious|\  one  ot  the  points  that  concerned 
me  in  vesterday's  teslimons.  and  concerned  me  just  as  a  layman  read- 
ing the  accounts  out  of  Boston,  was  the  timing  of  the  court  order  so 
near  the  beginning  of-  the  school  year.  Yet  Professor  Schuck\s 
testimony  showed  thai  at  least  on  a  smaller  scale,  that  did  not  seem 
to  be  a  hindrance  in  the  case  of  Springfield,  provided  you  had  some 
other  ingredients  going  for  you.  vvfiich  was  a  willingness  to  conform 
with  the  decision  and  conform  with  the  law  imcc  it  was  rendered,  even 
if  you  had  to  work  all  night 

And  of  course,  sou  do  have  a  diflerence  in  the  type  of  school 
systems.  Tm  sure,  in  the  sense  that  Boston  is  probably  very  much  like 
New  York,  other  cities  where  they  are  large,  .somewhat  impersonal 
school  bureaucracies,  whereas  smaller  communities  can  often,  I  think, 
deal,  at  leasi  potentialls,  somew  hat  easier  with  the  problem. 

How  do  sou  feel  about  that  ' 

I)R  Br\  \M  l>-nfortunalel>  I  d  have  to  disagree  just  a  little  bit.  One 
of  the  problems  of  Boston  has  been  its  rnhouse  process,  the  fact  that 
one  is  a  part  of  the  svstem  and  comes  in  from  the  State  college  level, 
from  the  time  that  you  go  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  then  you 
go  to  the  Boston  State  College,  then  you  are  appointed  a  teacher,  and 
then  sou  mo\e  up  in  the  system  And  many  people  are  related,  you 
know,  familywise.  and  that  has  been  part  of  the  problem. 

Tm  not  so  sure  it  s  as  distant  a  situation  as  it  might  be  in  New  York, 
but  rather,  there  is  an  inliouse  prohlcm.  We  do  know  that  — 

(\)Mvjissi()sf  R  Hdrs  Dill  that  occur  in  Springfield,  Professor 
Schuck.  as  ♦ar  as  the  recruitment  processes  of  the  school  personnel? 

Dr  ^(  Hr(  k  Well,  the  sthiud  personnel  became  completely  devoted 
to  the  integration  pnK'css    I'here  were  meetings  with  respect  to  how 
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to  handle  this.  This  was  all  done  on  a  voluntary  basis  during  the 
Hummcr.  There  was  a  complete  conimitment  of  the  older  members  of 
the  school  faculties  as  well  as  of  the  younger  members, 

•Commissioner  Horn,  Yes.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

CoMMissioNKR  Freeman.  It  appears,  from  what  you  have  said,  Drs. 
Schuck  and  Bryant,  that  the  commitment  that  was  demonstrated  in 
Springfield  is  lacking  here  in  Boston.  Is  th  correct? 

Dr.  Bryant.  To  some  degree,  definitely. 

Dr.  Schuck.  The  commitment  was  total  on  the  part  of  the  school 
department  in  Springfield.  The  school  committee,  of  course,  did  not 
sanction  the  plan»  but  once  the  decision  had  been  reached  in  August, 
there  was  no  question  about  the  fact  that  the  school  committee  would 
allow  the  plan  to  become  effective. 

There  is  some  argument  over  whether  or  not  the  committee  should 
have  given  formal  approval  to  the  plan,  but  many  would  state  that  the 
committee  did  not  need  to  do  so,  because  the  court  has  spoken. 

The  significant  thing  is,  or  point  about  this  is,  that  the  school  com- 
mittee acquiesced  in  the  decision,  and  that  the  political  leadership  said 
that  there  would  be  enforcement  of  the  law. 

Commissioner  Fhf.f.man.  The  other  point  that  was  made  was  the 
communication  among  the  parents  across  racial  lines,  and  Td  like  to 
ask  Dr.  Bryant  if  you  see  in  the  coming  weeks  an  increase  in  commu- 
nication of  the  various  ethnic  groups  with  the  nonwhite  group. 

Dr.  Bryant.  There  are  several  organizations  and  agencies  that  are 
working  very  actively  at  that,  and  I  think  you  know  as  well  as  I  do, 
that  there  was  not  the  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  political  leader- 
ship or  the  educational  leadership  in  this  State  for  Boston  as  there  was 
for  Springfield.  But  I  do  feel  that  parents  and  students— I  just  have  to 
stress  the  role  of  students,  because  if  we  didn't  have  the  students  in 
there  working  every  day  and  going  to  school  amidst  all  kinds  of 
violence  and  other  factors,  we  wouldn't  be  where  we  are  right  now. 
So  I  think  that  the  students  playc*  as  important  a  role  as  the  parents 
did,  if  not  the  most  important  role. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Well,  yesterday  afternoon  this  hearing 
recessed  on  a  very  high  note,  with  testimony  from  two  students  from 
the  Burke  School.  It  was  very  refreshing  to  hear  them.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  is— Pm  very  sure  my  colleagues  will  agree  with  me— that 
one  of  the  factors  that  we,  this  Commission,  will  find  very  helpful,  is 
the  work  of  this  State  Advisory  Committee,  because  when  we  leave 
here  on  Friday,  you  will  be  around  to  continue,  and  I  want  to  express 
appreciation  for  what  you've  done. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Dr.  Schuck.  have  you  looked  at  any  other 
areas  in  Massachusetts  other  than  Springfield  and  Boston,  your  com- 
mittee? 

Dr.  Schuck.  Actually,  Tve  confined  my  study  to  Springfield  in  a 
very- 
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Ci)MMissu)Ni-R  Rankin.  Bui  you  vc  road  ihc  newspapers. 

l)K  St  HUt  K  Oh,  yes 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin  Have  the  other  towns  followed  the  example  . 
of  Springfield  or  Boston  ? 

Dr.  St  HiH  K  Well,  the  issues  haven't  been,  of  course,  as  dominant, 
because  the  cities  are  much  smaller,  and  the  towns  are  very  much 
smaller.  Many  of  the  towns  have  very  sparse  minority  populations. 

I  once  made  a  study  of  the  entire  Springfield-Holyoke-Chicopec 
metropolitan  area  for  housing,  and  there  what  one  notices  is  that  the 
suburban  communities  have  almost  no  black  population  comparatively 
speaking. 

CoMMissioNFH  Rankin  Arc  you  saying,  then,  that  the  smaller  the 
to^KM  IS,  the  easier  it  is  to  accomplish  integration  of  schools? 

Dr.  Si  muc  k.  Well,  perhaps  I  m  saying  that,  but  Tm  also  saying  that 
the  small  towns  do  not  have  the  problem  of  integration  because  they 
do  not  have  the  black  communities  that  the  cities  have. 

CciMMissioNFR  Rankin.  If  they  had  a  larger  black  community  you 
would  think  they  would  have  equal  problems  or  as  many  problems? 

Dr.  St  hi  t  k  I  would  think  so.  Yes.  Certainly  in  housing  this  is  the 
ca.sc.  in  my  own  comnuinity. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  I  ni  also  interested  in  your  role.  Your  Com- 
mittee is  an  advisory  committee.  What  standing  do  you  have  in  the 
State'^  Do  the  communities  follow  the  work  of  the  Commission,  and 
iio  they  follow  your  advice,  or  do  they  disregard  you?  How— I  re- 
member rciuiing  about  colonial  history  and  one  man  said  in  Mas- 
sachusetts he  uas  regarded- disregarded,  and  I  forget  now,  some 
kind  irregarded.  1  guess,  or  .something.  What  about  your  Commis- 
sion".' 

Dr.  Hr\am  Wh,it  comes  to  my  mind  is  the  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  recommendations  have  been 
ignored  by  the  President  and  Congress,  so  Tm  not  so  sure  that  our 
SAC  holds  much -a  different  kind  of  rating.  Most  of  us  are  very  ac- 
tively iiuoKed  personally  in  many  situations  that  have  affected  the  ' 
school  life  here  in  Bi^stim.  Mas.sachusetts,  as  well  as  Springfield. 

(Simultaneous  diseussii)n  | 

CoMMissiosf  R  Raskin  Wc  want  to  correct  your  statement,  but— 
Dr.  Br\  am  Oh.  good 

CoMMissioNhR  Horn.  You  trigger  a  comment  that  I  saw  in  the  local 
print  media,  and  that  has  ciuicerncd  all  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  is  that  the  recommendations  of  this  group  have  been 
ignored.  I  hat's  simpK  not  so. 

The  latest  statistic  the  (  ommission  has  is  that  62  percent  of  its 
recomniendatKMis  have  cither  been  adopteVi  by  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  in  the  form  of  lixecuti\e  or  administrative  orders.  And  I  can 
certainly  say  from  my  own  experience,  bein^  on  Capitol  Hill  in  the 
earlv  *6()s  and  helping  as  part  of  the  drafting  team  to  draft  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act.  and  the  1^65  Voting  Rights  Act,  that  without  the 
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work  i>f  this  ronimission  -and  I  was  not  a  member,  obviously, 
then —those  acts  would  not  have  been  drafted.  Because  this  was  ihe 
resource  thai  those  in  Congress  in  both  parties  looked  to  to  draft  the 
civil  rights  legislation  of  the  P)hOs.  was  the  work  of  this  Commission. 
CoMMissioNFK  Rankin.  We  hope  you  will  surpass  our  ^2  percent.  5 
Dr.  Bryani.  Well,  we  have  been  active.  There's  been  a  public  sec- 
vice  subconimiilee  and  there's  been  a  committee  on  Puerto  Rican 
problems  here  in  the  State  We\e  had  several  subcommittees  actively 
working  on  different  problems. 

But  in  terms  of  impact,  1  think  iCs  very  difficult  to  measure,  and  we 
have  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  conducted  the  kind,  of  sludy  to  have 
the  kind  of  data  that,  you  have  with  which  we  could  make  a  com- 
parison 

CoMMissioNr.K  Rankin.  Well,  would  you  say  you're  encouraged  or 
discouraged  in  your  work'.* 

Dr.  Brvani.  Oh.  Tm  always  encouraged.  I'm  an  optimist. 
CoMMissioNi  K  Rankin.  Okay. 
Dr.  Sc  Mi  c  k.  May  I  make  one  comment  here? 
CoMMi.ssioNiR  Rankin  Yes 

Dr.  Schuc  k  In  response  \v  sour  questioning,  I  have  been  ow  this 
(^mlmittee  since  l*>^2.  and  I  see  an  increasing  recognition  of  its  role. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  studies  have  moved  I2S,  and  our  studies  of 
housing  and  so  on.  and  hopefully  our  future  studies  will  have  an  im- 
pact on  this  community. 

It  also  seems  to  me  terribly  important,  ihe  role  that  the  Commission 
!s  playing  this  particular  week.  It  cannot  help  but  bolster  the  role  of 
the  Committee. 

Chairman  rif-MMiNo.  C  ommissioner  Salt/man? 

CoMMissioNiK  Sam/man  Dr.  Bryant,  out  in  Hoosieiland.  where  1 
come  from,  I  was  left  with  the  impression,  as  I  think  everyone  else* 
from  the  media,  that  the  desegregation  effort  in  Boston  was  another 
catastrophe  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  you  that  really  in  the  lar- 
gest majorttv  of  the  eases  there  was  a  rather  positive  ongoing  effort 
to  obev  the  iaw  and  to  implement  the  court  order'^ 

Dr  Brnani  rhat  was  generally  true,  but  I  don't  want  to  minimi/e 
the  fact  that  indeed,  violence  did  occur.  And  those  persims  who  suf- 
fered that  would  just  find  it  difficult  to  recogni/e  the  other  half  of  the 
statement,  and  to  recognise  those  schools  in  which  violence  did  not 
occur. 

,So  that  is  the  dilemma.  And  especially  we  understand  that  there 
were  certain  tacturs  upeiatise  here  that  were  worse  than  in  the  South 
durmg  the  licsegregation  process  But  in  fact,  we  did  base  pi^sitive  ele- 
ments And  the  important  thing  I  think  we  just  have  to  note  is  that 
desegregation  can  work  in  Boston.  Massachusetts. 

CoMMissioshR  Sai  1/man  .And  has  svi>rkcd. 

Dr  Brvxm  And  has  worked  to  some  minimal  degree  And  1  think 
we  just  have  ti^  build  on  those  factors,  and  that  is  the  point  that  I  wish 
to  make  here  today. 


CoMMissioNKK  Saiizman.  Well,  from  there,  Td  like  to  go  further  in 
terms  of  the  role  of  the  media,  since  J  think  you  implied  that  the  role 
of  the  ntedia  was  crucial  to  this  misinterpretation,  perhaps,  and  this 
failure  to  address  the  positive  facets  of  the  desegregation  effort. 

Would  you  characterize  for  us.  if  you  could*  the  general  editorial 
pt)licy  of  the  media  in  regard  to  the  court  order?  Was  it  negative  or 
positive  or  accepting-^neutral  and  accepting?  Which  of  the  three? 

Dr.  Brvant.  Well-'^ 

CoMMissioNFH  Sait/man  What  I  mean  " 
Dr.  Brvant.  The  options  are  rather  limited. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Yes.  What  1  mean  is,  was  there  a  motiva- 
tion, a  negative  motivation  present  or  absent  in  the  treatment  by  the 
press  of  the  issue'.' 

Dr.  Bryant.  It  depends  on  what  paper  you  read.  Now,  that  was  the 
first  thing.  But  for  the  most  part,  the  editorials  were  good. 

All  right.  But  that's  not  what  people  always  read.  The  front  page  is 
what  people  read.  And  that's  what  went  across  the  country,  and  what 
you  saw  and  what  several  million  other  people  saw  all  over  the  world, 
and  as  a  result  I  think  that's  the  factor  that  impinged  upon  the  actions 
and  attitudes  of  people  right  here  working  to  make  positive  change. 

I  do  feel  that  had  there  been  as  much  of  an  impact  by  the  positive 
situation,  people  would  have  to  recognize  that  it  can  work  here.  We've 
just  got  to  work  at  that.  We've  got  to.  build  on  that  process. 

C()iyiMissu)Ni  R  Sauv.man.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was 
some  kind  of  council  or  functioning  committee  of  the  media  that  in 
some  way  were  active  in  attempting  to  address  some  of  the  issues 
we're  raising  now  h>  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  the  news"^ 

Dr  BRVA.sr  I  understand  that  such  a  committee  was  operative,  but 
I  would  have  tu  .say  that  I  really  don't  know  much  about  that. 

Chairman  Ki.FMMiN(i.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

CoMMissioNFR  Rv\/  Victoria  Schuck.  With  respect  to  a  question 
relative  to  voi«r  subject  matter  that  more  or  less  went  unanswered, 
with  a  query,  what  to  do  with  the  F'uerto  Rican  barrios.  Of  the  18.000 
that  comprise  the  total  student  population  of  Springfield,  what  propor- 
tion are  of  Hispanic.  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban  dcscendancy'.' 

Dr  Si  hi  t  k.  Let's  sec  Ihere  were  40  percent  blacks  in  the  number 
of  pupils  who  were  bused  I  would  have  to  get  that  figure  for  you.  I 
can  in  just  a  moment,  I  think,  but  it  s  a  much  smaller  community  than 
the  black  community,  it  is  — 

CoMMissio.NhR  Rri/.  Is  it  much  smaller'.' 

Dr  S(  hi  I  k  I  think  it's  about  20  percent. 

C^iMMissioM  R  Ri  1/  About  20  perct.if 

Dr  S(  HI  (  k  Yes  I  thmk  it  is.  I  would  have  to  look  this  figure  up. 
though  Tm  not  quite  sure  It  is  a  much  more  recent  population*  of 
course  It  has  increased  tremendously  during  the  last  10  years. 

CoMMissioNFR  Ri  1/  Springfield  obviously  planned  ahead.  That  is  to 
say.  there  was  no  historical,  malicious  intention  of  planned  discrimina- 
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tion.  as  was  the  fact  found  by  the  United  Stutes  district  court  here  ia 
Boston,  and  planning  ahead  is  vital,  you've  Just  mentioned  that  all  of 

this  has  occurred  within  the  last  10  years.   

Given  the  need  for  planning  ahead,  arc  you  able  to  point  out  any 
commitment  on  any  level  to  plan  ahead  to  thwart  future  discomfiture 

•"DB/ScmjcK.  Well,  perhaps  I  could  refer  to  the  story  of  the  problem 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  community  as  Springfield  has  seen  it^  Under  the 
racial  imbalance  law  the  Puerto  Ricans  have  been  defined  as  whites, 
and  therefore  District  6  was  excluded  from  the  integration  plan,  so 
that  there  were  only  five  of  the  districts  that  were  included  within  it. 

Now.  in-l  think  it  was  October  of  last  year,  the  State  board,  in- 
terpreting the  racial  imbalance  law  another  way.  said  that  Sprmgfie  d 
should  be  responsible  for  integrating  the  Puerto  Rican  community 
und«r  the  Six-District  Plan.  The  school  committee  objected,  and  as  a 
consequence  received  a  sort  of  stay  of  this,  so  that  it  did  not  have  to 
get  the  plan  in  until  December,  and  then  still  in  May  there  was  another 
stay  if  I  ren  ember  correctly- this  is  all  in  our  final  report. 

And  at  this  point  the  State  board,  you  see.  interpretmg  the  plan,  said 
that  the  city  must  immediately  implement  the  Six-D.strict  Plan  by  a 
redistribution  of  the  Puerto  Ricans. 

Now.  there  is  some  argument  over  this  for  one  or  two  reasons^ The 
city  is  maintaining  that  the  bilingual  aspect  of  the  Puerto  R'c^n  educa. 
Uonal  problem  is  such  that  there  should  be  a  greater 
the  Puerto  Ricans  in  what  is  known  as  the  North  End  or  the 
Brlghtwood  area.  The  second  reason  for  the  delay  is  that  there  is  a 
new  school,  the  Brightwood  School,  which  is  being  constructed  in  the 

oarticular  district.  .      u.  - 

Now,  with  these  two  questions,  the  school  committee  has  been 

dragging  its  feet  with  respect  to  the  integration. 

Also  the  Puerto  Rican  community  itself  has  not  been  as  effectively 

''Tw.'on  June  the  30th  of  this  year,  if  my  date  is  correct  the  school 
board  is  aoing  to  Springfield-the  State  school  board-to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  the  Juestio^n  of  integration.  And  we  will  know  aftei  that 
whether  the  school  board  will  issue  the  order  requiring  the  integration 
CoMM.ss'oNF.R  Ruu.  Now.  what  were  the  objections  of  the  school 

committee^      Well,  the  school  committee  concentrated  again,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out.  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  a  new 
•school  in  this  area.  In  which  the  city  takes  great  pride;  and  secondly 
it  has  raLd  the  issue  of  the  bilingual  program.  But  this  could  very  well 
be  worked  out.  as  I  understand  it- 

COMMISSIONER  Ruiz.  This  could  be  very  well  what.' 

Dr.  Schuck  Worked  out  That  is.  the  bilingual  k  .    „^  .w  i 

be  a  stumbling  block,  because  there  are  ways  in  which  to  make  it 
possible  to  allow  the  bilingual  programs  to  be  effective  in  the  Integra- 
tion  program. 
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.    COMMISSION!  K  Ri  i/.  Is  there  it  possibility  ihai  by  virtue  of  the  bilin- 
gual piogram  that  the  Pucrtii  Ricans  may  be  segregated' 

I)K  Si  HI  IK  It  coulil  he.  because,  of  course,  that  has  been  one  of 
the  reasiuis  now  for  the  Stale  hoard  taking  action. 

foMMissioNf  K  Ri  i/  Will  they  probe  into  the  question,  if  you  know, 
whether  the  school  that  is  going  to  be  constructed  will  be.  let  us  say, 
on  some  line  area  to  develop  cross-cneouragemcnt  and  crossfeeding 
and  cross-experiences  between  a  bilingual  minority  and  the  predomi- 
uunt  language  of  thi;  area  Or  has  that  been  gone  into? 

l)K  SiMH  K  As  fa(  as  I  know,  the  details,  at  least,  have  not  been 
made  public  And  as  far  as  I  know,  these  issues  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  Jiitu'  }{}  tncctmg 

Hut  I  wouUI  think  that  it  could  be  worked  out.  Is  it  correct  that 
NoiiYe  suggesting  the  school  needs  to  be  built  in  that  area?  It  has  al- 
rcad\  been  built  and  opened.  Brightwood. 

C'oMMissioNi.R  Ri  i^  No.  I  v^;,s  jij.st  raising  the  question  as  to 
whether  we  might  perpetuate  something  and  establish  a  Puerto  Rican 
ghetto,  and  whether  or  not.  with  relation  to  where  that  school  might 
he  situated,  it  might  not  he  situated  in  a  margin.  Has  the  thought  been 
given  to  establishing  a  magnet  school,  for  example,  where  Puerto 
Ricans  would  go  to  other  areas  from  the. entire  community  for  proper 
l>alance  Has  that  been  gone  into  ' 

l)K  ScfiU  K.  Well,  that  I  don't  know.  Of  course,  the  city  tried  for 
some  time  to  use  the  magnet  school  as  a  way  to  avoid  desegregation 
But  It  was  not  successful 
COMMISSION!  K  Ri  1/.  Well.  I  was  thinking  of- 

l)R  SiHKk.  I  can't  sa>  the  degree  to  which  this  has  been  worked 
<»ii  at  the  present  time 

COMMISSION!  R  Ri  1/  is  the  State  Advisory  Committee  going  to  par- 
ticipate m  those  hearings  ' 

Ok  S(Hi(K  I  hope  were  going  to  ha\e  representatives  there,  but 
this  IS  a  hearing  being  planned  by  the  Stale  board,  which,  as  far  as  I 
know .  .inuuie  e.m  attend 

CoMMissK.sHK  Ki  1/  Would  there  he  some  way  for  the  Stale  Advi.so- 
r\  Committee  to  get  on  the  agenda  and  use  all  of  the  material  that 
the  I  nited  Sl.ites  Ci^l  Rights  Commission  has  had  with  respect  to  ex- 
periences in  the  Southwestern  part  of  the  United  States  with  relation 
to  bilingualtsni  uuohmg  the  Mexican  Americans  and  in  New  Mexico 
and  other  areas,  that  might  very  instructive  to  this  far  Northeastern 
part  of  the  I  nited  States  that  has  had  little  experience  at  that  particu- 
lar tvpe  ot  haekgrouiul' 

Ok   S(  hi  (  k.  \ou  Ml. ike  a  \er>  important  point:  And  I  think  cer-  " 
taml>  that  this  should  he  done  It's  \ery  significant. 

Ct>MMissi(.MK  Ki  1/  I  helie\c  that  the  material  that's  available,  solid 
tacts,  statistical  tacts,  and  indeplh  experience  would  be  very,  very  im- 
portant ti>  this  board  meeting  with  relation  to  this  delicate  question  as 
lUNt  how  to  do  that,  because  it's  a  new  question,  and  they  have  an  op- 
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portunity  to  make  a  frontal  attack  on  it.  And  with  the  good  will  thai 
you've  demonstrated  that  exists  in  Springfield,  Tm  sure  that  that 
material  would  be  constructively  used. 
So  will  you  make  an  effort? 

Dr.  8(  huck.  Thank  you  very  much  for  this  suggestion. 

Commissioner  Riii/.  You're  welcome. 

Chairman  Fi.rmmino.  Thank  you,  Commissioner  Ruiz. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  is  referring,  as  you  probably  know,  to  the  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  bilingual  and  bicul- 
tural  education. 

May  I  express  as  Chairman  of  this  Commission  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  conlributions  that  the  Massachusetts  State  Advisory  Com- 
mittee has  made  at  this  hearing,  but  also,  the  contributions  that  you've 
made  over  a  span  of  time. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  what  huppens  to  the  work  of  ad- 
visory committees  in  government.  I  think  that  the  .Massachusetts  State 
Advisory  Committee  can  take  note  of  the  fact  that  the  Committee 
urged  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  to  conduct  thesfc  hearings.  You 
were  very  eloquent  in  your  representations,  and  the  Commission  con- 
curred in  your  recommendations. 

But  rd  also  like  to  make  just  this  comment,  because  of  the  issues 
that  have  been  raised  in  connection  with  this  discussion:  There  is  an 
assumption  that  if  a  body  can  simply  make  recommendations  to  some 
other  body,  that  really  it  isn't  in  a  position  to  do  anything  that's  very 
important  or  very  worthwhile. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  a  member  of  both  of  the  Hoover 
Commissions  on  Reorganization  of  Government,  and  in  both,  instances 
the  assumption  was  that  in  all  probability  the  recommendations  that 
were  made  would  simply  gather  dust  on  the  shelf.  As  a  practical 
matter,  that  didn't  happen.  And  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  didn't  hap- 
pen was  that  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  President,  a  decision  was 
made  to  set  up  bodies  that  would  work  on  the  implementation  of  these 
recommendations. 

The  Civil  Rights  Commission,  over  a  period  of  the  last  18  years,  has 
been  in  a  very  fortunate  position.  First  of  all,  those  who  were  members 
of  the  Commission  at  the  beginning— and  one  of  those  members  sits 
on  my  right,  Commissioner  Rankin,  who  was  appointed  by  the  late 
President  Eisenhower— determined  that  they  would  try  to  put  them- 
selves in  a  position  where  they  could  be  of  real  influence  in  the  civil 
rights  area  by  reason  of  the  kind  of  work  that  they  would  do.  the  kind 
of  work  that  the  staff  would  do,  and  the  development  of  the  reports, 
and  the  kind  of  preparation  that  would  be  made  for  a  public  hearing. 

I  had  the  opportunity  just  the  other  day  of  talking  with  the  Chair- 
man of  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  without  any  stimula- 
tion at  all  on  my  part,  he  paid  tribute  to  the  impact  that  the  reports 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  over  a  period  of  18  years  have  had  on 
the  deliberations  of  that  body. 
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Tve  alwav  felt  thai  those  of  us  who  have  the  opportunity  of  serving 
in  government,  sometimes  have  |he  opportunity  of  administering  laws, 
making  decisions  which  result  in  the  implementation  oflaw.  And  that*s 
a  great  opportunity.  Hut  possibly  our  greatest  opportunity  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  leadership  over  and  above  and  beyond  what  may  be 
the  specific  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  office. 

And  an  Advisory  Committee  such  as  your  committee,  such  as  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  does  have  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
leadership 

Sometimes  we  win,  sometimes  we  lose.  But  as  has  been  brought  out 
by  Commissioner  Horn,  the  record  of  this  Commission  over  a  period 
of  IK  years  is  that  62  percent  of  its  recommendations  have  been  ac- 
cepted either  by  the  President  or  by  other  officials  of  the  executive 
branch,  or  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  is  likewise  important  to  note  that  the  Federal  courts  in  23 
instances  up  until  a  few  months  ago  have  cited  the  reports  of  this 
Commission  in  connection  with  the  conclusions  that  they  have 
reached. 

As  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  government.  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  the  opportunity  that  any  of  us  have  to  serve  as  mem- 
bers of  an  advisory  committee  in  an  effort  1o  develop  findings  and 
recommendations  which  rest  on  a  solid  foundation  of  fact  is  one  of  the 
greatest  opportunities  that  confront  citizens  in  our  government. 

So  again.  1  want  to  say  to  the  members  of  our  Massachusetts  State 
Advisory  Committee,  we  appreciate  the  advice  that  you've  given  us, 
the  advice  thiii  you  have  given  others,  and  1  feel  sure  that  you  recog- 
ni/e  that  when  you  advise  us,  we  will  weigh  your  advice  very  carefully. 
Sometimes  we'll  agree;  sometimes  we'll  disagree.  But  that's  the  role  of 
advocates.  We  win  some;  we  lose  some.  When  we  lose,  I  think  we 
simply  proceed  to  try  to  get  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  can  win 
the  next  time. 

So  thank  you  very,  very  much. 

CoMMissioNF  R  Ri'i/.  Mav  1  add  to  the  statement  that  you  just  made, 
Mr  Chairman,  in  that  respect? 

Chairman  Klfmminci.  Yes,  although  IVe  taken  more  time  than  I 
should  have,  in  the  light  of  the  time  set  aside  for  the  next  witnesses, 
but  ril  be  very  happy— 

CoMMissiONFR  Ruiz.  By  way  of  further  explanation,  what  we  are 
doing  is  the  same  thing  in  substance  that  the  committees  in  Congress 
do  with  respect  to  getting  hard  facts  and  statistics  relative  to  definite 
problems,  excepting  that  there  are  no  political  influences  here.  Lnder 
the  set  up  of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights  Commission  we  have  to 
have  no  more  than  three  members  of  the  Commission  that  represent 
one  political  party.  So  we  have  three  Republicans  as  well  as  three 
Democrats.  And  that  might  be  important. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Klay  we  again  express  our  appreciation  for  your  testimony.  We  look 
forward  to  reading  the  report  that  you  are  working  on,  and  we  will 
make  that  repon  a  part  of  the  record  of  this  hearing.  Thanks  a  lot. 

Dr.^Brvant,  Mr.  Flemming,  I  just  want  to  say  a  personal  thank  you, 
because  having  served  for  almost  10  years,  one  wonders  sometimes  if 
you  really  do  haVc  an  effect,  so  your  remarks  have  been  very  per- 
sonally  heartwarming  and  heartening  to  me.  Th^nk  you. 

CHA.t^MAN  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much. 

All  right,  Counsel  will  call  the  next  wimess. 

Mr.  AitXANOER.  Dr.  Maria  Brisk. 

[Whereupon,  Dr.  Maria  Estela  Allende  Brisk  was  sworn  by  Chair- 
man Flemming.  j 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARIA  ESTELA  ALLENDE  BRISK,  COORDINATOR  FOR 
BItlNGLAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much.  We're  delighted  to 
have  you  with  us. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  please  give  us  your  full  name  for  the 
record,  and  identify  your  occupation  and  your  relationship  to  bilingual 
education  in  this  city? 

Ms.  Brisk.  Tm  Maria  Kstela  Brisk*  and  I  work  as  associate  professor 
of  the  school  of  education  in  Boston  University,  and  Tm  director  of 
the  bilingual  education  program  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  give  us  some  more  background  as  to 
what  your  experience  in  bilingual  education  has  been  in  other  parts  of 
th's  country'^ 

Ms.  Brisk.  Well,  Tve  been  working  in  bilingual  education  for  about 
10  years  now.  1  worked  at  several  universities  in  the  States,  in  the 
Southwest,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  also  in  Latin  America,  in  Peru,  and 
Ecuador. 

Mr  AiKXANDER.  i  understand  that  you  have  been  working  for  an 
organization  known  as  El  Comite;  is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Brisk.  Yes.  The  full  name  is  El  Comite  de  Padres  Pro-Defensa 
du  la  Hducacion  Bilingue.  Yes.  And  I  have  been  working  with  thenti 
since  about  January. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  Could  you  briefly  describe  for  us  what  this  com- 
mittee Is,  how  it  came  iibout? 

Ms.  Brisk.  El  Comite  de  Padres  wa.'  organized  after— actually  as  a 
reaction  to  the  schv>ol  committee  plan  that  came  on  December  16. 
1974.  and  a  group  of  parents  got  together  and  decided  that  ihey  had 
to  defend  the  right  of  the  children.  These  were  Spanish  parents. 

And  they  formed  a  steering  committee  which  immediately  formed 
seven  neighborhood  committees  so  they  could  be  spread  throughout 
the  Spanish  community,  their  efforts,  and  also  the  input  from  the 
Spanish  community. 
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And  Ihcy  also  secured  help  from  lawyers  and  from  professionals  in 
the  community  who  were  interested  in  bilingual  education*  and  that's 
how' I  can>e  about' to  work  with  ihcm  They  asked  me  to  help  them 
first  in  writing  the  plans,  and  doing  some  of— you  know,  the  thinking, 
and  then  I  became  their  witness  in  the  hearings. 

Mk  AiiXANOFK.  Now,  this  organisation  became  an  intervener  in 
Miffjiian  V  Henniffun.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  Brisk.  That*s  correct. 

Mk-  Alixan[)I.k.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  bilingual  education  for 
students  under  the  Phase  II  plan. 

Ms  Brisk.  For  the  purpose  of  not  only  securing  bilingual  education, 
but  doing  it  the  best  w.a>  possible. 

Mr.  Alkxanoi  k.  ^'es. 

When  you  became  involved  with  the  organization,  what  types  of  in- 
formation did  you  need  to  have  available  to  you  so  that  you  could  be 
able  to  develop  appropriate  programs?  What  kinds  of  things  do  we 
need  to  know  about  the  community  and  about  the  school  system  to 
design? 

Ms  Brisk  Well,  some  of  the  information  needed  was»  one,  the 
number  of  bilingual  children  in  Boston*  which  is  hard  information  to 
get— come  about 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDf r.  Was  it  the  parents'  feeling  or  your  feeling  that  the 
intormation  available  from  the  school  committee  was  not  accurate  or 
underestimated  the  number  of  children? 

Ms.  Brisk.  Well,  it  wasn't  a  feeling.  We  got  a  number  and  then 
some  of  the  parents  started  calling  the  schiu)ls.  And  in  a  school,  for 
instance,  the  school  committee  said  there  was  35  bilingual  children;  we 
called  the  school  and  the  principal  said  there  were  1  15.  And  that  was 
consistent  with  the  other  schools  that  we  called  and  — to  compare 
notes. 

So  the  number  — the  figures  were  very  much  underestimated 

Mr  AiFXANiUR.  Did  you  or  other  members  of  the  group  undertake 
a  census  to  determine  the  number  of  bilingual  students  on  an  informal 
or  a  ver>  hard  fact  basis.' 

Ms  Brisk  Well,  finally  the  planning  department  of  the  school  com- 
miitee  came  with  a  number  We  would  have  liked  to  have  been  able 
[o  do  it.'  given  the  time,  so  that  we  could  get  accurate  figures  from 
the  parents,  so  that  we  could  figure  out  those  children  who  were  re- 
gistered, and  those  children  who  were  registered  and  not  going  to 
schiKiL  and  those  who  were  just  plain  out  of  school. 

And  that's  easier  io  do  it  friMn  the  community;  the  parents  would 
trust  somehodv  from  the  community  better  than  anybody  else 

.Mr  Aifxam^fr  Aside  from  the  total  number  of  students  who  were 
availahic  for  participation  in  such  programs,  did  you  have  available  to 
sou  information  as  to  the  severeness  of  the  language  handicap,  if  you 
will,  the  number  of  students  that  were  completely  Spanish  speaking*  or 
something  of  the  degf'ec  of  bilingualism'^ 
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Ms.  Brisk.  AVell,  the  bitingual  department  has  Tigures  as  to— you 
know,  total  numbers  of  children,  and  then  those  children  who  have 
been  tested  and  considered  that  needed  extra— you  know,  that  needed 
bilingual  education,  because  theit  ability  in  English  was  limited.  Yes, 
so  the  Figures  were  from  there. 

Ma.  Alexander.  What  other'types  of  things  did  you  need  to  know 
to  be  able  to  design  appropriate  planning*  other  than  the  i^umber  of 
'  students  and  the  types  of  language  problems? 

Ms,  Brisk.  Well,  another  very  important— 

(Inaudible,! 

Ms.  Brisk,  —of  the  parents  for  the  education  of  the  children. 
(Inaudible.) 

Ms.  Brisk.  Also  the  assessment  of  needs  of  the  children  could  be 
improved,  could.be  more  accurate. 

Ma.  Alexander.  What  about  the  physical  facilities? 

Ms.  Brisk.  That  is  another  thing  that  we  were  very  concerned  about, 
the  physical  facilities  of  those  schools  where  bilingual  children  were 
going  to  be  sent,  so  the  parents  actually  did  go  to  the  schools  and  in- 
vestigated. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  effort  did  you  limit  yourself  to  Spanish- 
speaking  students  or  did  you  include  other  bilingual  groups  such  as 
Chinese,  Italian,  Greek? 

Ms.  Brisk.  El  Comite  de  Padres  was  exclusively  Spanish  parents,  but 
actually  the  effort  that  the  Comite  did  in  Phase  II,  the  benefit  came 
for  all  the  children,  because  the  ruling  of  Judge  Garrity  usually  talks 
about  bilingual  children,  whatever  they  say. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  was  specifically  that  you  requested  for  Phase 
II  to  be  able  to  incorporate  bilingual  education  into  the  desegregation 
order? 

Ms.  Brisk.  One,  that  the  children  be  classified  by  an  ethnic  group, 
Spanish,  rather  than  black  and  white*  since  the  Spanish  community  is 
already  integrated.  The  people  resented  very  much  to  be  divided  black 
and  white. 

Another  thing,  wc  wanted  bilingual  kindergartens,  which  did  not 
exist/ The  bilingual  law  provided  for  bilingual  education  from  first 
grade  on. 

Another  thing  was  the  clustering.  We  wanted  sufficient  numbers  of 
children  in  one  school  so  that  there  could  be  clusters  of  four.  Each 
cluster  is  about  20  children.  So  that  the  grouping  of  children  could  be 
best  done  according  to  their  variety  of  abilities. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Could  you  explain  the  significance  of  the  cluster 
in  relation  to  being  able  to  provide  bilingual  education? 

Ms.  Brisk,  Well  first  of  all;  if  you  have  a  significant  number  of  stu- 
dents, the  school  itself  would  feel  more  committed  to  doing  something 
good  for  this  group  of  children.  They  would  buy  books  for  the  library, 
they  will  provide  more  teachers,  more  equipment,  etc.  Then,  the  chil- 
dren»  the  bilingual  children,  because  of  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
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don*t  have  equal  abilities  according  to  age,  but  according  to  their 
previous  schoi)ling,  when  they  came  to  the  United  States,  etc. 

So  a  larger  number  ot  children  gives  you  more  flexibility  to  regroup- 
ing them,  more  accordin^^  to  abilities  than  age  or  age-grade  levels. 
So  those  are  the  basic  reasons  for  clustering.  , 
Another  thing  that  we— that  We  got  from  Phase  II  is  to  avoid  the 
isiilation  of  those  children  who  were— those  Spanish  children  who  were 
(»ut  of  the  bilingual  program..- The  judge  does  not  allow  less  than  20 
children  of  one  ethnic  gro'jp  in  a  school.  That  the  parents  ^considered 
very  important,  that  the  ciiildren,  even  if  they  knew  English,  should, 
not  be  isolated. 

Mr.  Aluxanokr^So  is  this  the  essence  of  what  we're  saying,  thut 
on  a  carefully  designed  basis,  that  under  a  desegregation  plan,  bilingual 
education  is>  in  fact,  obtainable  in  theory  and  in  design?  \/  ^ 

Ms.  Brisk.  Oh,  yes.  Sui^.  Do  you  want  me  to  expand  on  that?  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  1  certainly  do. 

Ms.  Brisk.  Okay." 

Bilingual  education  and  desegregation  are  not  incompatible.  You 
know— desegregation,  this  issue  can  be  used  as  an  excuse  not  to  apply 
bilingual  education  or-  but  a  number  of  places  in  this  cou^Ury  have  . 
been  able  to  desegregate  schools  and  still  have  highly  desirable  bilin- 
gua)  education  programs,  and  this  can  be  done  basically  thro^gh  two 
methods. 

One  can  be  through  increasing  individualized  and  small  group  in- 
struction, so  that  you  can  have  in  a  classroom  chilclren  from  various 
ethnic  groups  and— and  different  language  groups  and  stil!  teach  them 
in  the  language  4t  the  level  that  their  experience  requires. 

This  ^as  been  successfully  done  in  Texas  as  a  consequence  of  the 
U.S.  V.  Texas  suit,  and  they  tap  resources  from  the  community,  from 
the  universities,  from  aid,  from  tetlchers,  and  as  a  result  they  have 
overall  better  education,  regardless  of  whetlier  it's  bilingual  or  not. 
And  not  only  the  bilingual  children  have  profited  from  that,  but  the 
English-speaking  children  have  profited  from  that. 

Another  method  i^  to  separate  the  children  for  the  langijage  instruc- 
tion and  have  them  together  for  the  content  areas  instructions,  where 
they  are  taught  bilingually. 

So  I  would  say  that  applying  desegregation  in  a  bilingual  situation 
results  in  better  education  for  both  groups. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  /lemming.  Dr.  Click? 

Mr.  Glicic.  You  don*t  Know  how  many  teachers  there  are  of  bilin- 
gual classes  ii:  the  Boston  school  system? 

Ms  Brisk.  I  know  thai  there  are  about  200  teachers,  and  1  tnink 
about  78. 

Mr.  Click.  Do  you  know  how  meny^of  those  teachers  are  them- 
selves of  iiispanic  orig:n? 
Ms.  Br!SK.  130.  '   *  . 

Mr.  Click.  130  out  of  a  hundred  and— 

1  .  5i 
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Ms.  Brisk.  Out  of  2U0. 

Mr.  Click.  200.  So  that's  a  fairly  high  percentage.  « 
Ms.  Brisk.  Of  the  teachers. 
Mr.  CjlK'K.  Yes,  of  the  teachers. 

Are  the  bilingual  classes  bilingual  and  bicultural,  or  are  they  simply 
English  4is  a  Second  Language  kind  of  teaching? 

Ms.  Brisk.  No.  it*s  not  in  Efiglish  As  A  Second  Language  because 
the  languages  are  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  so  you  would  have 
the  Spanish  or  Chinese  or  whatever  used  to  teach  content  areas.  So 
it*s  not  only  Engrish  As  A  Second  Lunguagejit  wouldn't  be  desirable 
that  it  would  be  only  English  As  A  Second  Language. 

Mr.  Gli^tk.  Arc  there  any  non-Hispanic  children  in  the  bilingual, 
bicultural  process? 

Ms.  Brisk.  Yes.  There  are  Chinese  — 

Mr.  Click.  No,  I  don't  mean  Chinese.  I  mean  Anglo,  for  instance.^ 
Ms.  Brisk.  Well,  the  1^  doesn't  provide  for  that.  That  is  very  mucl^l 
up  to  the  schools.  The  law  provides  for  bilingual  education  for  the 
non-English  speakers.  But  if  the  school  is  willing  to  include  them,  and 
it  is  indeed  desirable,  they  would. 
ivlR.  Click.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alkxandkr.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  no  further  questions. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Ruiz. 
Commissioner  Ruiz.  Your  nanle  is  Maria  Elena  Allende  Brisk.  Is 
that  correct?  v  i 
Ms.  Brisk.  Maria  Hstela. 

Commissioner  Rui/.^  Maria  Estela  Allende.  And  I  assume  that  your 
maiden  name  is  Allende. 
Ms.  Brisk.  That's  right. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  In  other  words,  under  the  Spanish  culture,  the 
lady,  the  woman  retains  her  maiden  name  even  though  married. 
Ms.  Brisk.  Yes. 

CoMMissfofsER  Ruiz.  In  other  words,  she  just  doesn*t  become  Mrs. 
John  Smith. 
Ms.  Brisk.  That's  right. 

Commissioner  Rui?..  And  she*s  known  all  the  time  by  her  maiden 
name  and  her  married  name  is  simply  added  on  to  it, 
Ms.  Brisk.  That^s  correct. 
Commissioner  Ruiz.  Is  that  correct? 
Ms.  Brisk.  Thafs  correct. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  full  name  oi  this 
Comite     Padres  means? 
M^.  Brisk.  You  want--it  means— 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  The  entire  name  you  gave  here  for  purposes  of 
the  record,  which  Tm  sure,  unless  the  reporter  was  bilingual,  he  didn*t 
get,  so  I  want  it  in  English.  .  ^ 

Ms.  Brisk.  Okay.  It  would  mean  Parents'  Committee  Pro-Defense  of 
Bilingual  Education.  ,  i 
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CoMMissiuNFR  Kijf/..  Thank  you.  Isn't  u  bilingual  education  just 
anot^€c«^uy  of  preparing  children  to  integrate  into  the  predominant 
society  lind  become  good  citizens? 

Ms.  Hkisk  It  is  u  way  to  integrate  the  children  into  the  predominant 
society*  hopefully  without  the  loss  of  this  original  culture  and  language. 

CoMMlssioNKH  Riii/.  In  other  words,  by  retaining  both  cultures,  he 
is  doubly  equipped  as  an  American. 

Ms.  Brisk.  That's  correct. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rv\/..  Would  this  include  the  Chinclie,  the  Italians, 
the  French-Canadians  and  other  ethnic  language  groups  as  well? 
Ms,  Brisk.  That's  correct 

Commissioner  Rui/.  Why  is  a  bilingual  education  important  in  the 
kindergarten'.^ 

Ms.  BRisK'lAVell,  it*s  important  because  the  children— kindergarten 
is  where  you  do  your  preparation  for  your  reading,  and  if  the  children 
are  going  to  go  into  first  grade  and  are  going  to  be  taught  to  read  in 
their  native  language,  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  that  prereading 
period  that  is  provided  in  kindergarten. 

Also,  the  age  of  5  is  an  age  iu  which  the  child  is  still  very  much 
developing  language,  and  his  original  or  mother  tongue  shouldn't  be 
changed  or  interrupted  at  that  time. 

CoMMissi^iNFR  Ruiz.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand,  the  native  lan- 
guage is  use\j  so  that  the  child  will  comprehend  what  he  s  learning  in 
Khglish.  That^  to  say.  it's  a  transition.  If  you  teach  him  only  in  En- 
glish he  doesn't  understand  or  comprehend  the  learning  language  that 
he  later  finds  in  school. 

Ms  BfusK.  Yes.  He  doesn't  benvMt  from  the  whole  learning  process 
because  he  doesn't  know  what's  r/oing  on. 

COMMISSIONFR  Ruiz.  In  oth^r  words,  he  learns  English  faster  and 
comprehends  it  better  if  you  start  out  that  fashion  in  kindergarten.  Is 
that  correct?  ' 

Ms.. Brisk.  Yes.  yes. 

Commissioner      i.  Is  that  correct?  Yes. 

Now.  on  the  subject  of  higher  learning  institutions  that  prepare 
teachers  and  other  personnel,  there  were  several  witnesses  who 
testified  that  there  would  be  great  value  in  preparing  teachers  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  ethnic 
minorities,  and  that  would  minimize  conflict  in  the  area  of  interracial 
relations  The  evidence  thus  far  giver  is  that  William  Leary,  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  was  of  the  same  opinion  that  John  Coakky, 
.  thought,  that  that  was  good.  That  Anne  Foley,  teacher  and  planner 
under  Title  111  programs,  confirmed  the  same  opinion,  as  did  other  v/it- 
ncsses. 

On  the  other  hand,  Pau!  Parks,  secretary  of  education,  otTice  of  the 
tjovernor.  didn^t  feeK  from  ihe  standpoint  of  higher  education,  college 
cooperation,  that  there  was  a  need  to  sensitize  teachers  to  these  spe-- 
cial  curriculum  problems  facing  the  Puerto  Ricans  and  their  linguistic 
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minorities  in  this  Boston  area,  that  it  had  no  significance  as  part  of  the 
educational  fabric. 
Now,  Mr.  Parks- 

'^.y.itu  siONi-R  Horn.  Uxcuse  mc,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Is  my  colleague  certain  that  Mr.  Parks  said  this?  I  got  a  different  im- 
pression, and  I  wouldn't  want  to— 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  have  several  notes  on  it  and  I  carried  it  all 
through. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Mr.  Commissioner,  you  misunderstood 
him. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  did? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Yes,  you  misundertood  him. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  He  mentioned— I  may  have  been  in  error,  but 
I  don't  think  .so— us  part  of  the  educational  fabric  he  didn't  feel  that 
that  was  good. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  He  didn't  say  that. 

Commlssioner  Ruiz.  He  said  he  was  biased  on  it,  didn't  he? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  No. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Well,  the  record  will  come  out,  and  Til  retract 
the  question  in  that  fashion  up  until  mentioning  Paul  Parks. 
Do  you  think  that  that's  a  good  idea? 

Ms.  Brisk.  I  think  that  it's  important  not  only  to  train  the  teachers 
who  are  going  to  be  working  directly  with  the  bilingual  children,  but 
to  sensitize  the  rest  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  and  the  principals 
and  the  administrators  as  to  what  one  is  trying  to  do  in  bilingUal  edu- 
cation. I  think  that's  fundamental,  because  otherwise  there's  lots  of 
negative  vibrations. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  No  more  questions. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  very  much;  Commissioner  Ruiz. 
Commissioner  Salt/man? 
Commissioner  Rankin? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Would  you  recommend  the  abandonment  of 
Latin  and  the  substitution  of  Spanish  or  French  or  something  like  that? 

Ms.  Brisk.  That  is  a  hard  question.  I  had  to  study  Latin  myself.  Pm 
prolanguage,  obviously,  since  I'm  multilingual  myself.  I  don't  think  one 
language  should  have  more  priority  than  another.  Of  course,  the 
modern  languages  are  more  useful.  From  a  pragmatic  point  o  view, 
the  modern  languages  are  more  useful. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  My  father  was  a  professor  of  Latin  and  he 
^  differs  just  a  little  bit. 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Freeman. 
Commissioner  Horn.? 

Commlssioner  Horn.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Flemminci  We  have  been  looking  forward  to  your 
testimony  because  as  you  probably  know,  the  Commission  did  put  out 
a  report  just  within  the  past  few  weeks  on  issues  in  this  area.  Have 
you  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  that  report? 
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Ms.  Brisk.  I  just  got  it.  Actually,  I  worked  with  some  of  your  people 
when  you  just  started,  in  '73,  I  guess. 

Chaikman  FiFMviiNii.  Do  you  find  yoursolf  in  agreement  with  the 
basic  thrust  of  our  report? 

Ms.  Brisk.  Yes 

Chairman  Klfmminc;.  As  I  listen  to  you  and  listened  to  you  respond 
to  Commissioner  Rui?,'s  questions,  u  seemed  to  me  that  we  were  work- 
ing towards  the  same  objectives.  Pcsonally,  I  was  delighted  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  being  associated  with  that  report,  because  I  think 
it  does  clear  up  some  issues  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  the  bilin- 
gual and  bicultural. 

On  the  question,  Commissioner  Ruiz  of  Secretary  Parks'  position, 
of  course  there  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it's  very  advantageous  for 
us  to  h4ve  a  verbatim  transcript,  beoaust  we  sometimes  do  ^*ar  things 
differently,  and  of  course,  ihis  can  be  cleared  i\p.  As  I  rec  '  it.  I  think 
really  what  Secretary  Parks  was  indicatirg  was  that  growing  out  of  his 
own  background,  he  had  a  special  interest,  but  he  didn't,  you 
know-^reject  the  bilingual  and  bicultural  area.  I  think  he  recognized, 
although  he  was  bearing  down  on  another  point,  and  his  emphasis  was 
on  another  point. 

But  I  certainly  feel  that  the  leadership  that  you're  providing  in  this 
area  in  Boston  and  throughout  the  State  is  leadership  that  we  really 
need,  and  weVe  very  ijrateful  to  you  for  it,  and  we're  very,  very  happy 
that  you  could  be  here  as  a  witness  and  participate  in  this  hearing  in 
this  way. 

Ms,  Brisk.  I  may  ad^i  you're  grateful  to  me,  but  actually  the  work 
was  really  done  by  the  parents,  and  they  deserve  all  the  credit  of  the 
work.  They  worked  very  hai  ..,  sleepless  nights,  and  got  all  the  commu- 
nity  organized  su  that  was  vhe  greatest  benefit  of  Phase  II,  to  get  the 
community  organized. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Tm  glad  that  you've  emphasized  that,  because 
aJready  in  our  hearings  as  we  have  identified  positive  steps  that  have 
been  taken  dealing  with  this  very  difficult  issue,  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  to  parents  who  are  willing  to  take  the  lead,  who  are  willing 
to  be  involved,  and  willing  to  be  committed,  and  as  we  look,  as  you 
look  forward  to  Phase  11;  it's  obvious  that  Phase  II  has  given  the 
parents  an  opportunity  to  become  involved,  but  it's  likewise  clear  that 
they've  taken  advantage  of  that  opportunity,  and  we  appreciate  your 
being  here  as  their  spokesperson.  Let  me  put  it  in  that  way. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Click.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  witnesses  are  Mr.  Robert 
Lamphore  and  Mr.  NVilliam  Choinard,  and  I'll  ask  Mr.  Stocks  to 
proceed  with  the  questioning  of  these  witnesses. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr,  Lamphere  has  brought  with  him 
Mr  Kevin  Gordon,  who  is  the  staff  director  of  the  program  that  he 
will  be  testifying  about. 

Chairman  Flemmjng.  Okay. 
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(Whereupon,  Robert  Lamphere  and  William  F.  Chouinard  were 
sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.  1 


TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  LAMPHERE,  VICE  PRESIDENT. JOHN  HANCOCK 
INSURANCE  COMPANY;  AND  WILLIAM  F.  CHOUINARD,  EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR,  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  very  much,  we  appreciate  your 

•  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  l.amphere,  would  you  iitate  your  name,  address, 
and  occupation  for  the  record,  please. 
Mr.  Lamhhf.rk  My  name  is  Robert  J.  Lamphere.  I  live  at  45 
'*>  Thackeray  Road  in  Wellesley  Hills.  Vm  a  vice  president  of  the  John 
Hancock  Motual  Life  Insurance  Company.  Tm  the  chairman  of  the 
urban  affairs  group  of  the  chambt  r  of  commerce,  and  Tm  a  chairman, 
a  cochairman  of  the  trilateral  task  force.  The  full  nam6  of  the  task 

*  force  now  ofTicially  is  the  Trilateral  Council  for  Quality  Education, 
Inc. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  tell  us  what  exactly  is  the  Trilateral  Council 
for  Quality  Education,  Inc.? 

Mr.  Lamhherf..  Well,  the  trilateral  task  force  was  formed  last  July 
i,  1974  by  representatives  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  the  National 
Alliance  of  Businessmen^  and  the  school  department,  in  order  to  do 
what  we  could  do  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  the  Boston 
school  system. 

Mr.  Stocks  How  exactly  does  it  operate?  What  does  it  do? 

Mr.  Lampherf.  Well,  basically  today  its  most  important  function  has 
been  to  form  partnerships  with  each  one  of  the  16  high  schools.  We 
have  a  total  of  some  19  companies  who  are  working  in  the  partnership 
with  the  individual  high  schools,  and  in  addition  to  that  ^V^e  have  a  con- 
sortium of  other  business  professions  such  as  real  estate,  accounting, 
law,  and  others  who  are  providing  a  backup  capability  for  our  work 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  Stocks.  You  indicated  that  there  were  two  partners  in  this  pro- 
gram. Which  partner  took  the  initiation  to  start  the  trilateral  program? 

Mr.  LAMPHrRE.  I  think  that's  a  little  hard  to  say.  There  were  a  series 
of  meetings  last  sum'ner.  In  April  of  1974  Kathleen  Sullivan  of  the 
school  committee  approached  Chairman  Gerhard  Bleicken  of  John 
Hancock  and  asked  him  to  take  the  lead  in  getting  the  involvement 
of  the  business  comrhunity  in  doing  what  it  could  to  calm  the  situation 
in  September,  and  particularly  to  do  something  about  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  schofM  system. 

Out  of  that  came  a  series  of  meetings  in  June  and  July  of  business 
community  leaders,  consultation  between  the  people  that  were  in- 
volved with  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  both  of  whom  had  been  working  in  the  past  with  the 
school  systems  with  a  variety  of  programs  such  as  the  Flexible  Campus 
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PrDgrani.  the  l5osU>n  Youth  Molivalion  Program,  the  Career  Guidance 
Inslilule,  which  is  for  teachers,  and  other  similar  efforts. 
.   Si)  that  ue  weren't  all  that  now  to  working  with  the  school  system. 
So  I  would  say  it  was  a  joint  effort  of  both  the  National  Alliance  of 
Wusincssnicn  and  the  chamber  of  conunercc. 

Mk.  Skh  ks.  Has  your  company  undertaken  any  specific  activities 
dcahng'  with  school  desegregation  in  Boston? 

Mr  l,AMiM4KRr  .  Well,  I  think  my  company  and  other  companies  last 
summer  worked  together,  particularly  in  urging  the  mayor  to  take  a 
leadership  role,  doing  what  wc  could  within  our  own  companies 
through  house  organs  and  the  like  to  tell  our  own  employees  about  our 
consideration  for  neeil  for  cahn  and  peace  at  the  time  of  the  school 
opening.  A  number  of  the  companies  participated  in  task  forces.  Wc 
met  with  media  leaders/  who  formulated  a  particular  program.  We 
took  their  media  statement  and  published  it  in  house  v)rgans  and  the 
like 

Mr.  SicKKs.  Does  your  company  have  any  plans  for  activity  that 
mi^.;ht  relate  to  school  desegregation  during  Phase  11? 

Mr  l.AMPHFRi:.  I  don't  think  specifically,  no,  sir,  other  than  our 
continuation  of  the  feeling  that  the  greatest  impact  we  can  make  is  on 
the  quality  of  education,  and  if  the  people  of  Boston  perceive  that  the 
business  community,  the  universities  and  colleges  are  working  in  the 
direction  of  :rying  to  improve  the  system,  I  think  that  will  probably 
carry  more  weight  than  anything  else  we  might  do. 

Mr  Sku  ks  Is  the  trilateral  program  going  to  run  into  Phase  II? 

Mr  l.AMPMi  Ri .  Very  definitely.  I  think  there  is  a  recognition  of— by 
all  of  the  companies  that  we're  engaged  in  something  that  isn't  going 
to  come  to  an  end.  that  the  contribution  we  could  make  will  be  build- 
ing on  what  we've  accomplished  so  far,  and  certainly  not  stopping  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chouinard,  would  you  state  your 
name,  at*  Iress  and  occupation  for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Choi  iNARt>  My  name  is  William  F.  Chouinard.  I  live  at  167 
Dillingham  Way  in  Hanover,  and  I'm  employed  as  the  executive  vice 
president  of  the  (Jreater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr  Sroi  ks  How  large,  in  terms  of  numbers  of  companies  or  mem- 
bers, is  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce? 

Mr.  Chouinard.  Approximately  1,600  business  firms  scattered 
throughout  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  SriHKs.  Could  you  characterize  the  dominant  type  of  business 
in  the  Boston  area?  Is  it  heavy  industry,  manufacturing,  banking? 

Mr  CHt)iMNARt>.  The  service  industries:  banking,  insurance. 

Mr  Stocks.  Do  they  have  a  large  work  force? 

Mr.  Choimnaro.  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Stch  ks.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  total  number  of  that  work 
force. 
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'  Mr  C'HoiMNARi).  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  you  a  precise  figure. 
Its  obviously  very  substantial.  Wf  have  appro.ximately  2()0,()0()  people 
that  enter  the  city  of  Boston  every  day  for  employmenl  purposes.  l\l 
say  that  represents  a  fraction  of  several  hundred  thousiind,  8UU,U«0, 
a  million 

Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  percentage  of  persons 
who  live  in  Boston  working  in  the  business  community?  Do  they  con- 
stitute 50  percent  of  the  employees,  100  percent,  80  percent,  60  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  Chodinari).  That  varies  from  tlrm  to  Hrm»  but  w<;  do  have  a 
heavy  concentration  of  city  of  Boston  people  working  in  the  banking, 
insurance  industries.  The  school  system  represents  a  very  definite  labor 
supply  for  the  major  industries  in  this  iirea 

Mr.  Sto(  ks.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  of  the  Boston 
city  government  budget  comes  from  taxes  levied  on  the  business  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  Choimnaro  Oh,  Td  say  approximately  4Q  percent. 

Mr  Snu  Ks  Are  you  aware  of  any  activities  that  the  chamber  of 
commerce  has  undertaken  on  the  issue  of  school  desegregation  this 
past  year? 

Mr.  Cmoiinari).  Well,  Mr.  Lamphcre  has,  I  think,  outlined  the  ac- 
tivites  which  the  chamber  had  in  conjunction  with  the  trilateral  task 
force. 

In  July  of  N74  lite  chamber  did  issue  a  public  statement  which  in 
effect  urged  the  citi/enry  of  Boston  to  in  effect  work  towards  a  safe 
and  an  orderly  implementation  of  the  Federal  court  desegregation 
order.  This  stateinetit  in  turn  was  distributed  to  our  membership  and 
.there  we  asked  each  of  our  chamber  members  to  distribute  this  kind 
of  statement  to  our  employees.  And  I  have  copies  of  that  for  the 
record,  if  you\1  like. 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  Without  objection  it' will  be  entered  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Stocks.  That  will  be  exhibit  no,  10, 

(  rhe  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  10  for  identifica- 
tion and  received  in  evidence  ! 

Mr.  Sroi  ks.  Does-  the  chamber  have  any  plans  for  undertaking  a 
program  during  Phase  II  of  school  desegregation? 

Mr.  ChoL'INari).  WelL  again,  our  primary  efforts  are  going  to  deal 
with  the  activities  of  the  trilateral  task  force.  Our  participation  there 
is  obviously  very  much  a  part  of  the  magnet  school  concept  which  is 
part  of  Phase  IT  and  weVe  fortunate  \\\  that  we*vi*  had  a  successful 
start  on  that  program  in  the  period  of  las;  year,  and  we  hope  to  build 
on  it,  but  we  don't  have  any  defined  parameters  to  that, 

Our  end  objective  here  is  to  maximi/e  the  amount  of  business  input 
that  we  can  into  the  educational  process,  and  we  have  under  con- 
sideration now--you  know,  a  number  of  .  leas  and  concepts  that  could 
be  part  of  it.  but  it's  important  to  realize  that  the  business  community 
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has  for  the  last  3  or  4  years  begun  to  lake  a  deeper  interest  in  ihc 
quality  of  the  educational  process  in  the  city,  and  the  trilateral  and 
partnership  program,  which  is  now  part  of  the  magnet  concept,  is  kind 
of  a  maturation  of  that  process. 

Mr  Shk  ks  I  have  one  question  for  Mr.  Lamphere. 

Mr.  l.amphere,  would  you  say  that  the  trilateral  prbgram  came 
about  in  part  as  a  result  of  the  business  community  finding  the  em- 
ployee who  has  been  educated  in  the  Boston  school  system,  one  vvho 
lacks  lh,c  necessary  skills  to  carry  out  his  function? 

Mr.  l,AMPHKRF  Well,  we  employ  a  high  number  of  people  that 
come  directly  out  of  the  Boston  public  school  system,  and  I  don't 
km>w  the  statistics  today,  but  a  number  of  years  back  I  know  that  we 
were  hiring  more  people  out  of  the  suburban  schools  than  we  were  out 
of  the  Boston  school  system.  Exactly  why  that  was  at  that  time,  I  don't 
know,  but  there  certainly  are  some  fine  people  coming  out  of  the 
Boston  public  school  system  today. 

Mr  Stocks.  Is  the  trilateral  program  designed  to  improve  the  skills 
of  persons  participating  in  that  program  so  that  they  might  be  better 
prepared  to  serve  an  industry? 

Mr  l.AMPMf  rf.  Very  definitely.  We  have  a  lot  of  different  kinds  of 
things  going  on  in  the  parinership  effort.  Perhaps  1  could  give  you  one 
or  two. 

Computer  education.  I  think  perhaps  all  of  the  businesses  th^t  are 
Mivolved  today  in  the  partnership  program  have  big  computer  installa- 
tions. Computer  education  is  being  taught  in  high  schools  today.  NVhen 
you  marry  our  capabilities  and  our  needs  in  this  particular  area  with 
what  is  currently  going  on  in  the  high  schools,  it's  a  natural^  kind  of 
thing. 

Another  a  little  different  example  would  be  the  do's  and  don't*s  of 
applying  for  a  job.  How  to  dress,  what  to  say,  how  to  fill  out  an  appli- 
cation blank,  how  to  handle  yourself,  this  type  of  thing.  And  we've  got 
a  variety  of  this  kind  of  effort  going  on  with  the  schools. 

Business  curriculum  courses.  One  of  our  partners  sent  out  to  a  busi- 
ness course  at  Brighton  High  a  trained  executive  secretary,  and  the 
kids  swamped  her  with  questions,  because  all  of  a  sudden  they  were 
getting  it  like  it  was  in  the  business  world,  and  not  just  stenography, 
general  stenography,  typing,  and  the  like. 

And  this  is  the  kind  of  an  effort  that  can  go  forward. 

Now,  I  do  think  that  our  next  major  thrust  is  going  to  be  in  the  area 
of  occupational  education,  career  education,  something  a  little  broader 
t^an  vocational  education.  We  hope  to  get  started  on  that  this  fall. 

Mr.  Stocks.  I  have  no  further  question.. 

Chairman  Fli-MMIno.  I'm  interested  in  the  plans  that  are  being 
developed  in  the  area  for  Phase  II. 

Mr.  Lamphere  or  Mr.  Chouinard,  or  both,  have  you  been  invited  to 
participate  in  any  communilywide  planning  that  is  taking  p^ace— any 
communitywide  planning  for  Phase  II? 
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Mr.  Chouinaki).  Mr.  Hemningt  the  president  of  the  chamber  has 
been  invited  and  accepted  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the  citywtde 
(coordinating!  council.  And  to  that  extent,  yes. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  That's  the  citywide  council  that  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  judge.  Correct? 

Mr.  Chouinaro.  Yes. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  In  addition  to  that,  have  you,  or  has  the  pre- 
sident been  invited  to  meet  with  any  other  segments  of  the  community 
looking  forward  to  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Chouinaro.  Well,  we  have,  in  fact,  initiated,  some  of  the  busi- 
ness community  have  initiated,  meetings  with  both  Judge  Garrity  and 
membcia  of  the  educational  community,  to  frankly  discuss  the  total  in- 
volvement of  both  these  communities  in  this  Phase  II  effort,  and  I 
think  we've  had  some  advantage  in  this  situation  because  of  our  in- 
volvement this  past  year,  and  so  that  from  our  standpoint  we've  en- 
joyed a  good  relationship  with  the  Qoston  School  Department.  It*s  one 
in  which  we  have  some  confidence,  and  likewise  they  have  in  us,  and 
frankly^  we  think  that  the  work  that  Bob  Lamphere  and  some  of  the 
other  firms  have  accomplished  in  this  past  year  represents  a  fairly  solid 
foundation  from  which  a  lot  of  good  things  can  grow.  And  I  guess 
that's  pr  etty  much  where  we>c  at  right  now. 

Chairman  Flamming.  Okay. 

If  I  could  return  to  the  trilateral  committee,  has  that  committee 
developed  any  spiicific  plan  for  Phase  II,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that 
Pha.se  li  is  quite  different  in  many  respects  from  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Lamphhkk.  Well,  as  Mr.  Chouinard  said  earlier,  under  the 
judge's  order,  v^e're  going  to  be  g^'ing  more  and  more  in  the  direction 
of  a  magnet  concept.  We  hope  to  increase  our  participation  with  the 
schools.  We  have,  as  he  indicated  a  moment  ago,  met  with  both  the 
judge  and  the  university  people.  We  welcome  the  participation  of  the 
university  people  into  this  arena. 

But  I  would  characterize  this  as  mere  in  the  direction  of  working 
with  the  school  system  than  I  would  the  Phase  II  part  of  the  judge's 
order.  Because  as  >ve  sec  it,  we*re  trying  to  do  something  to  improve 
that  school  system  regardless  of  under  whose  orders  the  thing  is  taking 
place.  We're  very  mindful  of  all  aspects  of  the  court's  order.  We  will 
try  to  do  what  we  can  to  enhance  our  participation  in  this,  but  we're 
thinking  about  the  school  system  as  a  whole,  rather  than  necessarily 
the  judge's  order. 

Chairman  Flemvinci.'  Do  you  feel,  as  a  very  important  segment  of 
the  community,  an  obligation  to  do— I'm  speaking  now  of  the  business 
community--an  obligaiion  to  do  everything,  possible  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective im^;limcntatlon  ut  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Lamphfrk.  Weil,  part  of  that,  of  course,  involves  talking  to 
your  own  employees,  and  I  guess  part  of  it  could  involve  trying  to  talk 
\y  the  community  at  large.  A  fairly  major  effort  was  made  last  summer 
to  ^alk  to  the  community  at  last,  on  the  part  of  both  the  business  corn- 
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munit>  iuui  Ihc  media  people  I  hal  particular  cfforl  didn*l  bc^ar  much 
Iruil 

(*HAiRMAN»  liiMMiNii.  Do  you  fecL  then,  building  on  that  ex- 
perieneir.  that  either  \\\  unwise  to  try  to  rally  the  portion  of  the  com- 
munit)  that  sou  represent  back  of  the  implementation  of  Phase  11? 

Mr  Lxmi»mjri.  WelL  as  Mr.  Chouinard  said  a  moment  ago,  there 
\^ill  be  business  representation  on  the  eiiywide  educational  council 
\^hich  comes  under  the  judge  s  orders.  1  hose  people  will  be  working 
directly  for  the  judge  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  court.  They  will  be 
carrying  out  their  duties  as  part  c^f  that  particular  effort.  So  there  will 
he  a  definite  participation  through  that  vehicle  which  has  been  set  up. 

Ilul  in  iuiditiun  lo  thai,  we  really  feel,  or  I  personally  feel  very 
slrungly  thai  the  greatest  impact  we  can  make  is  whai  we  do  about 
the  educational  system. 

.Cmaikman  l  iFMMiNu.  Will--do  you  feel  that  the  business  communi-, 
t>  will        only  be  represented  nn  the  coordinating  council*  but*  will 
indicate  lo  the  communits  that  it  is  supporting  the  work  of  the  coor- 
dinating council,  supporting  the  kind  of  duties  and  responsibilities  that 
ha^e  been  assigned  to  the  coordinating  council  by  the  judge? 
Mk  l.AMiMU  pi   I  think  so 

Chairman  Kiimmisc*.  t'ertain  businesses  are  named  in  the  Phase  11 
menu>randum  of  opinion;  am  1  correct  on  that? 
Mr.  i-AMiMU  Rh.  That's  correct.. 
Chairman  Kk mmino. .H(^w  many?  Is  it  about  20? 
Mr  I.AMPHIRK  Nineteen. 
Chairman  hitsiMisci.  Nineteen. 

Mr  L  vmjmm  ri  WcIL  I  guess  20  is  the  correct  number.  One  of  them 
isn't  that  active  with  us  at  the  present  time. 

Chairman  Tii-MMiNci.  Have  the  IM  or  20  businesses  that  have  been 
named  in  the  court  order  come  together  as  a  group  to  take  a  look  at 
the  kind  of  responsibilities  that  the  judge  has  assigned  to  them,  to 
compare  notes  and  help  one  another  in  the  discharge  of  these  respon- 
sibilities"^ 

Mr  Lamphi  rf  Well,  they  come  together  as  a  group  at  least  once 
a  month  And  there  are  in  the  agendas  of  those  meetings^  which  are 
primarily  built  around  the  quality  of  education  issue,  but  there  are 
built  into  ihose  agendas  what  is  happetxirYg  in  the  general  scene.  When 
I  appeared  before  the  Masters  group  prior  to  the  Masters  report*  that 
was  definitely  reported  and  discussed  before  the  partners.  When  the 
judge's  order  came  out  it  was  again  discussed,  so  that  there  was  no 
question  but  what  there  was  a,  communication  vehicle  taking  place 
there 

Chairman  FuMMiNti.  I  notice  that  you  put  a  good  deal  of  emphasis, 
you  and  Mr  Choumard.  on  the  magnet  schools  which  are  provided  for 
in  the  order.  However.  I  assume  that  some  of  the  businenses  are  going 
to  be  related  to  some      the  neighborhood  schools,  s 
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Mr.  Lamphf.rf..  We're  related  to  all  16  high  schools,  and  we  will 
continue  to  be  related  to  all  I  ft  of  those  high  schools,  and  depending 
upon  what  their  particular  mission  is.  whether  it's  magnet  school  or 
otherwise,  we  will  try  to  put  resources  back  of  that  school  to  help 

them  do  their  job.  r   u  . 

Chairman  Fi.t:MMiNti  Could  you  just  give  us  one  illustration  of  what 
one  company  has  done  in  relation  to  one  high  school,  so  we  kind  of 
'  get  a  sort  of  detailed  feeling  of  what  this  relationship  has  meant,  and 
then  what  you  think  it  may  be  as  far  as  the  coming  year  is  concerned? 

Mr.  Chouinari>.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  he  answers  that  question  I 
would  say  that  1  have— I  have  some  releases  and  background  reports 
on  this  program  which  would  give  you  that  kind  of  detail.  The  pro- 
grams obviously  vary  from- high  school  to  high  school,  because  each 
one  has  different  needs,  but  this  describes  in  xvery  general  terms  ex- 
'    actly  what  is  going  on. 

Computer  education  has  been  really,  frankly,  all  kinds  of  supplemen- 

tal- 

Chairman  FI.FMMINCJ.  If  I  may  interrupt.  If  it's  agreeable  with  you 
we  would  like  to  have  that  submitted  fo^  the  record  as  exhibit  no.  11, 
as  l~pardon  me. 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  1 1  for  identifica- 
tion and  received  in  evidence.  | 

Mr.  Lamhhf.re.  Well,  to  answer  your  questions,  let  me  take  a 
specinc  company  other  than  my  own.  *  New  England  Mutual,  fairly 
early  in  the  partnership,  arranged  for  the  videotaping  of  a  film  of  the 
high  school  and  the  company  itself,  and  put  the  thing  together,  in 
order  to  cement  the  idea  of  a  relationship  between  the  two. 

Liberty  Insurance  Company  has  a  driver-training  education  «Ghpol 
out  at  Hopkinton.  It's  a  skid  school.  And  of  course,  this  kind  of  thing 
is  very  popular  with  the  kids. 

Massport  has  a  need  for  .bilingual  people  to  meet  incoming  passen- 
gers who  come  in  and  can't  speak  English,  They've  been  using  college 
students  in  this  particular  program.  They  found  that  bilingual  high 
school  students  can  function  very  well  in  that  particular  program. 

My  company  brought  in  four  interns  last  year,  anu  they  spent  a 
number  of  months  working  with  top  executives.  We  probably  will  ex- 
pand that  to  12  to  15  this  next  year.  We've  got  work-study  programs 
where  we're  actually  employing  high  school  students. 

Lots  of  this  comes  down  to  introducing  the  high  school  student  to 
what  is  called  the  world  of  work<*and  to  try  to  show  him  or  her  the 
releviince  of  what  they're  getting  in  school  to  what  they're  going  to  be 
doing  once  they  go  to  work. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Mr.  Chouinard.  you  referred,  and  we  have 
just  inserted  in  the  record,  a  communication  that  was  sent  out  just 
prior  to  the  implementation  of  Phase  1.  Do  you  plan  to  develop  a 
similar  communication  to  go  to  the  business  community  in  connection 
with  Phase  il? 

ERIC  ^  ' 0 
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Mk  Cmoi  inaki)  I  ihink  thai  kind  of  a  conmuinicalion  wnuld  be  ap- 
|m)priatc  Vcr>  canilidly.  wc  haven't  don't  have  anything  right  in  the 
N^i)rks  at  the  itioment. 

(*H\lkMAN  I'l.JM\»IN(i   Hul  il  will. 

Mk  Cmounxhi)  I  think  what  Ivt  me  answer  your  question  more 
directly,  Mr  ('hairnuin  lt\  true  that  our  the  business  community  has 
kind  i^^  fashioned  its  role,  I  guess,  in  this  whole  thing,  in  terms  of 
fiieusing  on  quality  of  education.  However,  we're  well  aware  of  the 
fiiit  that  if  Phase  II  is  not  an  orderly  situation,  and  wc  do  not  have 
the  kind  of  attendance  thai  alkms  even  a  quality  educational  process 
to  survive,  that  we\e  got  to  consider  what  things  we  can  do  in  a  sup- 
plemental tashion-  l  say  "supplemental"  because  I  di)n't  think  we 
frankl)  see  ourselves  as  i)ne  of  the  major  actors  in  this  situation  -what 
supplemental  things  we  can  di)  to  provide  the  kind  of  incentives  and 
motivatii>ns  to  one  cannot  only  have  in  an  orderly  situation  in  Phase 
II,  but  one  in  which  there  is  very  definitely  a  better  ^Jtcndunce  track 
record  than  vvhat  we  experienced  thi.s  past  year. 

So  all  of  these  things  are  kind  of  in  the  pot  at  the  moment,  in  terms 
of  i>ur  ci>nsiiieration. 

CuMkMAN  KiiMMiNCi  I  hc  court  of  course,  in  this  memorandum  of 
opuiion.  we  note,  has  linked  desegregation  with  quality  education,  and 
the  CDurt  in  ^he  opinion  has  associated  both  the  business  community 
iMid  the 'edueatii)nal  community  with  the  order.  And  Tm  glad,  then, 
that  MHi  are  thinking  in  terms  of  a  communication  to  the  business 
community  that  Wi)uld  be  related  to  the  memorandum  of  opinion,  and 
I  assume  that  it  would  be  relatcil  to  both  aspects  of  the  memorandum 
t)ropinii>n.  both  desegregation  and  quality  education. 

Is  that  a  ci^rreer  assumption*^ 

Mk  l.AMJMU  Ki   Yes.  !  think  it  is. 

C*H  viKM \.N  F'l  I  MM!N(i  All  right.  . 

(\)nimissioner  Rankin? 

t\)M.Mis.sioNH<  R.\NKi.N.  Mr.  C^houinard.  all  members  of  the  task 
force  are  ni)t  meMtibers  of  the  chamber  of  '^ommerec.  Your  organua- 
tion  has  more  members  than  ^ 

Mk  Choi  in  vki)  Yes  Well,  actually,  the  trilateral  task  force  i.«  a 
tripartite  arrangement  with  ihe-we  have  the  professional  staff  of  the 
BiJston  School  Department,  we  have  a  number  of  individuals  from  the 
National  Alliance  of  Business,  and  then  a  representation  of  many  of 
the  chamber  member  firms  \vho  are  actually  involved  in  the  partner- 
ship program  And  fri^m  lime  to  time  that  group  has  also  had  discus- 1 
.sions  and  conversations  with. a  number  of  community  people. 

(\iMMis.si()NF.K  Rankin.  Is  it  difficult  to  persuade  businesses  to  come 
into  the  trilateral  task  force"' 

Mr  CHoriNAKi).  No.  I  don  t-  it  hasn^t  been  at  all.  One  of  the 
reas4)ns'  for  that  is  that  before  the  actual  desegregation  order 
was -became  a  reality,  we  had  a  "^flexible  campus**  program  which 
similarly  involved  cataloging  all  special  business  resources  that  could 
be  bri>ught  to  the  Boston  school  .system. 
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I  huvu  a  document  that  would  give  y^)u  a  tlavor  of  it,  but  the  idea 
•IS  the  same  thing  in  son;c  ways.  It  didn't  involve- onc  to-one.  rclatio'n- 
shipii  between  eompunies  and  high  schools,  but  what  it  did  involve  was 
a  catalog  of  internships  ahd  other  types  o|  reuource  offerings,  tutoring 
sgrviccs,  lecturing  sisuationsv  etc. 

So  r -no.  there's  been  no  hesit^ition  to  participate  in  work'of  th«  tri- 
lateral to  the  extent  that  its  primary  mission  has  been  the  partnership 
program.  I'd  have  to  say  that  there  are  a  lot'of  companies  who  are 
very  obviously  nervous  about  the  dynamics  of  desegregation. ' 

CuMMissioNFK  Rankin.  Have  you  found  willingness  to  involve  them- 
selves in  school  problems  like  driver-training  and*  that,  but  un- 
willingness to  get  invoJvcH  in  the  matter  of  integration? 

Mr.  CHomNARi).  Weil,  yes,  in  the  sense  of  actu;tl  monitoring  and 
this  kind  of  thing,  yes,  I  think  :hcic\  betMi  a  kind  of  a  hesitancy  there, 
an  understandable  one,  I  think,  in  some  ways.  Many  o(^the  work  forces 
of  sonic  of  the  major  employers  in  this  represent  a  kmd  of  sampling 
of  the  community  and  /there  s  a  lot  of  the  employers  are  hesitant  to 
gel  emotions  stirred  anj.1  — by,  you  know,  tremendously  overt  involve- 
ment in  this.  ,  I 

But  on  balance  I  thi^k  most  of  the  major  firms  in  the  city  are  com- 
mitted to  doing  whatj^tiiey  think  they  can  do  in  an  otherwise  diftlcult 
situation.'  V,^ 

Commissions  RankIn.  Does  the  residence  of  administrative  leaders 
outside  the  city  limits,  does  that  cause  any  difficulty  at  alK  or  not? 

Mr.  Chouinari).  Yes.  it  does.  I  mean,  it's  very,  very  difficult  for 
members  of  the  business  community  to  argue  effectively  with  people 
who  live  in  the  city  that  their  kids  should  be  brought  from  one  end 
of  town  to  the  other,  when  in  fact  most  of  them  Mve  in  suburbia,  and 
for  whom  this  problem  is  something  which  Hiey  just  simply  read  about. 
So  I  think  the  business  community  has— you  know--finds  the  politics 
of  that  very,  very  difficult  to  contend  with. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  around  it— that 
objection? 

Mr.  Choi  inarm.  No..  I  think  that-  as  I  say.  I  think  the  business 
community  is  trying  to  do  what  it  thinks  it  can  do  in  an  otherwise  dif- 
ficult situation  We  think  the— we  Jake  it  very  seriously,  and  obviously 
the  future  of  this  city  is  very  much  at  stake  here. 

CoMMissioNi  R  Rankin.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern,  even  though  you 
live  outside  the  city,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  Chouinari).  Yes.  it  is. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  It  urclv  is.  — 

Mr.  Lamphere,  you  and  the  chairman  agreed  that  20  firms  arc  going 
to  work  with  the  high  schools,  (s  that  righr? 

Mr.  Lamphhrk.  I  said  specifically  that  1^  were  actually  involved  in 
the  partnership.  ^ 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  All  right.  Til  accept  either  one.  Did  they 
volunteer  to  do  this? 

Mr.  Lampherf.  Yes. 
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CoMMissiONEK  Rankin.  Thcy  weren't  urged,  I  mean? 

Mr.  Lamphfrf.  Well,  whut  actually  happened  was,  once  we  had 
formed  the  trilateral  task  force  last  July  I,  Dr.  Father  C.V.  Joyce,  who 
was  from  the  Nitionai  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and  the  metropolitan 
chairman  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  and  myself,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  urban  affairs  group,  approached  the  leading  business 
firms  and  I  think  by  not  too  long  after  the  opening  of  school  we  had 
12  lined  up,  and  then  little  by  little  we  talked  to  more  and  more  of 
them««until  we  had  all  16,  and  then  we  extended  it  to  some  degree 
beyond  thai. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  could  you  go  to  30? 

Mr.  LAMPHFRt.  1  think  we  could  go  to  30.  The  possible  problem 
there  is- the  thing  that  makes  this  thing  work  is  the  one-to-one  relaj 
tionship  between  key  people  in  a  business  firm  or 'perhaps  two  businesf}' 
firms,  and  key  people  in  the  high  school,  and  developing  a  feeling  ,Q,f 
trust  and  understanding. 

In  other  words,  you  go  into  the  high  school  and  you  don't  try  to  tell 
them  thai  you  know  how  to  run  the  high  school.  You  try  to  talk  to 
them  in  terms  of  what  resources  you  have,  and  what  their  problems 
are,  and  how  the  two  things  might  be  put  together.  And  it's  this  build- 
ing on  this,  relationship  that  mak'es  the  thing- work,  and  hopefully  the 
same  will  be  true  of  the  universities  and  colleges. 

CoMMissiONF.R  Rankin.  You  work  directly  "through  the  schools,  not 
through  your  employees  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  Lampherf.  Well,  you  select  a  perrm  or  persons  in  the  company 
to  head  up  the  effort.  In  my  particular  company  it  happens  lo  be  a 
second  vice  president  in  the  EDP  department,  who  happens  to  have 
an  interest  in  education.  And  he  mobilizes  a  team  of  people  around 
him,  and  then,  depending  upon  what  the  requests  are,  reaches  out  and 
brings  additional  people,  whether  it's  from  our  public  relations  depart- 
ment, the  personnel  people,  or  whoever,  to  help  out. 

^Commissioner  Rankin.  It  might  be  interesting  to  get  his  reactions 
too/i^ightn't  it,  lo  this  problem? 

Mr.  Lampherf.  Yes.  and— you  know,  he's  closer  lo  it  in  many  ways 
than  I  am.  because  he  works  right  with  it,  and  he  and  the  headmaster 
of  the  English  High  School  had  a  very  friendly,  ongoing  relationship 
out  of  what's  been  happening. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mr.  l.amphere.  may  I  ask,  how  many  em- 
ployees does  the  John  Hancock  office  in  Boston  have?  ^ 

Mr.  Lamphere.  Well,  we  talk  in  terms  of  about  7,000  home  office 
employees. 

Commjssioner  Saltzman.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  ratio  of  employ- 
ment of  minorities,  racial  and  religious  minorities,  in  that  7,000  figure? 

Mr  Lampherf.  Offhand  I  don't,  and  I  definitely  have  no  informa- 
tion on  the  religious  side  of  it.  I've  heard  the  figures  on  the  minority. 


but  I  don't  have  them  ready  at  hand.'  ItV  a  substantial  minority 
representation  in  John  Hancock,  with  a  substantial  number  of  blacks 
employed  by  us.  r*? 

CoMMissiONPR  Saltxman.  On  what  level?  Do  you  know? 

Mk  \amphfkf.  The  highest  proportion  at  the  clerical  level. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Does  your  firm  have  an  affirmative  action 
program,  do  you  know?    .  ^ 

Mr.  Lampherf.  Very  definitely,  sir. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  It  does. 

I  am  going  in  this  line  of  questioning  because  Td  like  to  comment 
with. respect  to  Mr.  ChouinardVi  point  that  business  is  not  one  of  the 
major  actors  in  this  effort.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  business  indeed 
is  one  of  the^major  actors  in  the  overall  effort,  because  it's  not  merely 
an  isolated  reality,  the  segregation  of  schools,  but  part  of  an  entire  pat- 
.  tern  of  employment  and  housing^  etc. 

And  one  of  the  witHessc^  yesterday  pointed,  out  to  us  how  the  degree 
of  hopelessness  even  more  than  poverty  pervades  the  minority  commu- 
nities. When  there  is  no  hope  of  employment,  no  hope  of  a  sense  of 
fulfillment,  then  that  has  implications  in  the  minority  community  for 
the  learning  process  and  for  attitudes  in  the  minority  communUy. 
^'  So  I  think  the  responsibility  of  business  in  this  area  goes  beyond  just 
'the  issue  of  desegregation  in  the  schools,  however,  including  that  as 
a  major  factor. 

May  I  ask.  Mr.  Chouinard,  is  there  an  organkational  structure  in  the 
community  that  combiner  the  business,  the  social,  the  political,  the 
religious  elements  in  something  like  an  uft)an  coalition,  that  can  ad- 
dress the  problems  of  the  city  in  some  kind  of  cooperative  effort? 

Mr.  Chouinaro.  There  was  a  urban  coalition  earlier,  Mr.  Saltzman, 
but  it  frankly  fell  apart,  because  of  the  nonparticipation  largely  of  ele- 
ments other  than  the  business  elements.  I  A^ould  just  like  to  clarify  that 
when  I  said  I  didn't  perceive  the  business  community  as  a  major  actor, 
I  meant  in  the  particulars  of  the  actual  desegregation.  In  other  words, 
we're  not  charged  with  trying  to  run  the  school  system;  weVe  n|)t 
caught  up  in  the  mechanics  and  the  administration  of  Phase  II,  nor  are 
we  charged  with,  you  know,  with  public  safety.  So  very  obviously,  in 
relation  to  that,  the  role  we  are  playing,  although  it  may  be  substan- 
tive, is  still  a  supplemental  one. 

I  agree,  however,  that  if  you  want  to  broaden  the  landscape  and  talk 
about  the  entire  social  and  economic  fabric  of  the  community,  yes, 
we're  obviously  a  major  actor. 

No,  there  is  no  central  organisation  in  the  community  that-- with  the 
possible  exception  — we  have  an  antipoverty  agency— 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Tm  sorry,  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Chouinaro.  We  have  an  antipoverty  agency,  Action  for  Boston 
Community  Development,  which  I  think  probably  has  a  fair  cross  sec- 
tion of  all  facets  of  the.  community  involved  there.  Their  programs  are 
relatively  diverse*  but  in  the  past  have  tended  to  concentrate  in  n)ainly 
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the-  in  manpower  areas.  I  don't  think  they  have  really  inscrteU  them- 
selves strongly  into  the  whole  educational  area. 

(*oMMissi()NFR  Sam/man.  WelK  not  to  toot  the  horn  of  my  own  na- 
tive city,  but  in  Indianapolis  our  mayor  has  organized  what  Is  called 
a  the  luealcr  Indianapolis  Progress  Committee,  which  brings  together 
;  executives  (^f  the  highest  level:  the  presidents  of  firms,  banks,  in- 
^     '  surance  companies,  religious  leaders,  political  leaders,  to  address  and 
to  organize  task  forces  in  common  effort  around  problems  tike  this. 
And  1  think  a  city  that  brings  together  the  constructive  cooperative 
forces  of  these  major  elements  has  a  better  -vehicle  for  movement  in 
these  areas. 

Just  as  a  suggestion.  I  think  business  can  be  a  force  for  organizing 
such  an  effort 

Was  the  statement  that  you  said  the  chamber  of  commerce  issued 
covered  widely  by  the  media,  or  was  it  just  distributed? 

Mr.  l.AMHMi  rh.  It  was  not  give  that  wide  . a  coverage.  But  I  think 
the  media's  own  statements,  and  the  media's  own  actions  in  the  weeks 
prior  to  the  opening  of  school  was  a  fairly  massive  undertaking  on  the 
part  of  a  media  group  here  in  Boston  to  talk  to  the  citizens  of  Boston 
and  to  rail  for  the  safely  of  the  children  and  calm  and  reason  at  the 
time  of  the  openi»ig  of  schools. 

And  they  really  went  all  out.  We  met  with  them  several  times  before 
that  particular  sia^'^ment  was  issued.  The  electronic  media  particularly. 
The  various  TV  stations  each  took  a  different  aspect  of  it.  Some  went 
into  other  cities  and  reported  back.  So  that  there  was  a  major  un- 
dertaking on  the  part  of  the  media. 

CoM.MissioNi-R-SAtrzMAN.  This  was  relative  tv  safely  and  to  com- 
mon sense. 

What  I  mean  to  focus  in"^ on:  Did  the  business  community  exert  an 
influence  relative  to  the  moral  issues,  saying  with  respect  to  their  own 
moral  leadership,  that  desegregation  is  not  only  t\e  law  of  the  land, 
but  the  responsibility  of  Americans  faithful  to  the  Constitution,  and  its 
implications'^  Was  there  that  kind  of  moral  leadership? 

Mr  Lamphfrf  Well.  I  think  you  can  read  the— you  know,  the 
chamber's  slalomcnl  itself  speaks  for  itself.  I  think  the  consideration., 
the  major  consideration  on  the  experts  that  were  here,  was  "Don't  try 
to  preach  lo  the  people  of  Boston,"  that  to  try  to  preach  to 'them  when 
they  didn't  like -the  majority  of  them  didn't  like  forced  busing,  was 
going  to  be  self-defeating.  But  if  you  talk  in  terms  of  the  safely  of  the 
childreji  and  the  need  for  obeying  the  orders  of  the  court,  that  this 
might  carry  greater  weight  than  talking  about  the  moral  issues  of 
desegregation. 

Particularly  I  think,  as  Bill  Chouinard  said  earlier,  when  you've  got 
the  community  outside<of  Boston,  which  is  not  under  any  orders  of  the 
court,  and  it's  a  little  hard  to  he  telling  the  people  in  South  Boston 
or  Charlestown  or  tast  Boston  that  they're  being  forced  to  do 
something,  when  your  own  children  are  not  being  forced  to  do 
somcihing. 
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So  that's  one  of  the  aspects  of  this  that  1  think  convinced  people  not 
to  try  to  talk  solely  about  the  moral  issues,  but  to  talk  in  terms  of  the 
need  to  obey  the  law,  and  the  need  to  see  that  their  children  were  safe  / 
in  going  to  school. 

Commissionf;r  Sai.t/man.  As  a  side  comment,  I  am  somewhat 
dismayed  that  in  the  United  States  of  America,  a  moral  ideal  has  to 
be  avoided  in  a  segment  of  the  American  community. 

Mr.  Chouinarp.  Mr.  Saltzman,  1  wonder  if  1  might  just  respond  a 
bit  more  to  that.  In  our  July  stutefhent  last  summer,  we  very  dermitel^ 
addressed  the  whole  issue  of  adherence  to  law.  1  think  what  Mr. 
Lamphere  is  suggesting  is  at  the  time  for  that,  in  the  months  of  Sep- 
tember, October,  November,  there  were  meetings  by  elements  of  the 
community,  religious,  educational,  business,  etc.,  and  1  think  there 
were  a  number  of  these  elements  at  that  point  in  time  who  were 
prepared  to  make  further  statements  in  support  of  what  youVe  talking 
about,  but  I  think  the  judgment  of  the  mayor  and  others  at  that  time 
was  that  these  statements  had  frankly  an  inflammatory  effect  and  that 
there  was,  I  think,  a  climate  of  opinion  at  that  point  in  time  which 
said,  *•  Let's  try  to  keep  this  situation  cool.  The  time  for  statements  is 
past.  We're  in  the  middle  of  this  thing.  Let's  just  try  to  maintain 
order." 

Whether  that  was  right  or  wrong,  I  can  just  submit  to  you  that  that 
was  the  thinking  process  that  was  evident  at  that  time.  ' 
Chairman  \  lfmming.  Commissioner  Ruiz. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  On  this  moral  issue,  even  though  some  execu- 
tives may  not  reside  within  the  city  limits,  from  a  practical  point  of 
view,  which  affects  the  pocketbook,  what  proportion  of  the  Boston  re- 
sidents that  live  within  the  city  limits  constitute  the  labor  force,  that 
is  to  say,  the  employees  o^  the  the  companies  such  as  yours? 

Mr.  Lampherf.  I. think  that  60  percent  of  our  employees  live  within 
the  confines  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

Chairman  Flemming.  You're  talking  about  John  Hancock. 

Mr.  Lampherf.  Tm  talking  about  my  company,  John  Hancock. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  The  overall  picture  would  be  about  50  percent, 
would  you  say? 

Mr.  Lamphere.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  CHouiNARD.'That  might  be  a  little  high. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  About  40  percent? 

Mr.  Chouinari).  Yes. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  Forty  percent.  . 

Mr.  Cmouinari)  That  is  my  guess. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Now.  it's  been  generally  agreed  that  the  quality 
of  education  issue  is  the  overriding  issue  and  subject  matter  of  these 
hearings,  and  this  issue  is  directly  ^ied  up  with  the  court  order.  1  noted 
that  Mr.  Lamphere  stated  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  school  system 
as  a  whole  instead  of  just  thinking  of  the  judge's  order. 
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Apparently,  from,  what  I  sec.  not  nccessai^ily  lied  in  with  the  moral 
issue  here,  is  that  this  philosophy  coincides  with  business  necessity  and 
Bostonian  necessity.  With  this  community  of  interest,  it  may  be  dif- 
ficult to  dislodge,  or  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  confront  the  an- 
tidesegregalion  i^ommuniiy,  particularly  if  between  40  and  50  percent 
of  the  labor  force  of  this  community  is  dependent  iii  its  pockelbook 
for  the  setup  that  has  been  described  here. 

Perhaps  with  this  liiwkground  you  may  not  have  to  preach;  you  may 
not  have  to  shove  anything  down  the  throats  of  people,  but  those  sim- 
ple factors  I  think  should  be  brought  to  direct  light  and  publicized. 

Chaikman  Fli-.mminu.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

Commissioner  Fri:fman.  Mr.  Lampert,  is  there  a  Uhiied  Way  or 
United  Fund  here  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Lamphfrk.  Yes.  there  is. 

Commissioner  Frkf.man.  Well,  I  would  like  to— the  United*  Way  and 
United  Fund  concept,  as  you  know,  is  one  that  was  initiated  by  the 
business  community  in  those  communities  where  it  is— this  is  true  in 
St.  Louis— because  the  business  community  found  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  total  community  to  have  the  social  welfare  and 
social  service  needs  come  from  one  campaign,  rather  than  from  having 
many  different  campaigns. 

Here  we  have  a  situation  where  the-climale  of  this  community  has 
been— well,  has  betn  very  adversely  affected  by  a  continuing  problem 
and  there  has  been',  according  to  the  testimony  here,  no  leadership 
that  has  been  exhibited  to  solve  it.  nor  is  there  a  recognition  that  any- 
body needs  to  do  anything  about  it. 

Fm  suggesting  lu  you  that  the  same  kind  of  attitude  cnuld  be  ex- 
hibited to  show  that  it  is  in  the  welfare  of  this  community  for  the  busi- 
ness leaders  to  take  some  initiative:  And  you  know,  some  people  were 
saying  — you  were  saying  that  you  don't  want  to  tell  the  employees  that 
thi?ir  children  are  being  forced.  Well,  much  of  tHk  is  in  the  sort  of  the 
code  words  that  have  been  used,  such  as  if  a  glmus  half  empty  or 
.a  glass  is  half  tilled. 

The  fabric  and  quality  of  life  in  Boston  are  not  g'ling  to  change  un- 
less attitudes  are  going  to  change.  So  Fni  coming  tv  a  suggestion  that 
just  as  Hancock  has  had  human  relations  seminars  tu/  its  employees 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  in  terms  of  its  affirmative  action  pro- 
gr;'m,  that  a  component  of  those  human  relations  seminars  would  be 
to  include  some  attitudinal  concepts  that  will  enable  the  citizens  of  this 
conmiunily  to  get  away  from  their  closed-in  ethnicity  and*  transcend 
the  barriers  of  and  capital  'e  ori  the  diverse  cultures  and  the  diverse 
races  And  I'd  like  to  know  if  you  will  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  Lamphfrf.  Well,  first  Fd  like  to  comment  on  your  statement 
that  there's  been  an  absence  of  leadership.  The  business  community  on 
its  own.  with  perhaps  the  — some  encouragement  from  vSchool  Commit- 
teewoman  Kathleen  Sullivan-  but  it  sponsoicd  a  series  of  meetings  of 
the  business  leaders  last  summer. 
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CoMM4!isioNFR  Fr^i-man.  Tm  talking  about  including  your  em- 
ployees. 

Mh.  l,AMFMiHK.  Well,  but  I  want  to  get  the  point  that  we  took  the 
initiative  We  have  taken  the  initiative  along  the  line  in  a  number  of 
different  areas  in  nicetini;  with  people  on  the  problems  of  this.  I  was 
talking  earlier  in  terms  of  how  we  would  be  the  most  effective. 

Now,  in  the  months  prior  to  school  opening,  I  think  my  company 
must  have  run  six  or  seven  articles  in  its  house  orgiui  to  eur  own  em- 
ployees, talking  to  them  in  terms  of  this  issue,  talking  to  them  in  verms 
of  the  need  for  calm  and  reason  with  the  opening  of  schools,  en* 
eouraging,  in  effect,  the  parents  who  had  children  in  the  schools,  the 
brothers  and  sisters  of  children  in  the  schools*  to  reason  with  these 
people.  We  took  that  ^itand  last  year. 
Commissioner  Frkkman.  Do  you  have  (fopii^s  of  those  articles.^ 
Mr.  LaMphkre.  I  can  supply  them  to  yoii^^es.  """^ 
Commissioner  Freeman.  It  would  be  helpful  if  we  could  have  copies 
of  those  iirticles  for  our  record. 

Mk  l.AMHHERE.  ril  see  that  you  get  them. 

Chairman  Fi.emming.  Without  objection  they'll  be  entered  at  this 
point  as  exhibit  no.  I  2. 

[1*he  documents  referred  to  will  bj  furnished,  at  which  time  they  , 
will  be  marked  exhibit  no.  12  for  identification  and  received  in 
evidence.) 

Commissioner  Freeman.  I  would  still,  Mr.  Lamphere,  ask  you  to 
comment  on  the  further  work,  because  you  indicated  that  your  em- 
ploy\'es  represent  a  composite  of  the  community,  which  means  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  some  of  the  employees  were  those  that  were 
standing  around  the  buses.  And  would  *you  not  considci  that  a  series 
of  human  relations  seminars  built  into  the  employee  program  would  be 
helpful? 

M<i  Lamphere.  Possibly  it  would. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  if  the  business  community  would  con- 
sider this  as  a  comniunitywide  program  to  a  are  that  something 
further  is  being  done  in  terms  of  bringing  about  a  i  attitudinal  change, 
which  certainly  seems  to  be  necessary  here. 

Mr.  Lamphere.  Whether  it  would  or  would  not  bilng  about  an  at- 
titudinal change,  I  have  no  way  of  knoyving. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you.  I  was  just  asking  if  you  would 
consider  it.  I  think  that  whether  it  was  good  or  not  would  depend  upon 
how  it  is  projected,  whether  it  was  pn^jected  in  a  positive,  enthusiastic 
..way.  or  whether  it  was  done  in  a  negative.  "I  don't  care  about  it"  way. 

Mr  Lamphere  WelT.  we  djd  consider  that  a  year  ago.  There  was 
some  consideration  of  it,  as  to  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  done 
at  that  time  I  think  the  general  consensus  was  that  with  the  mood  of 
this  city  last  summer,  it  was  not  going  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
employees. 
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Co|iiMissiONF.R  Frefman.  Pm  just  urging  that  with  the  mood  of  this 
city,  somelhing  should  be  done  to  turn  it  arourid  and  make  it  go  for- 
ward in  a  positive  way,  rather  than  becoming  increasingly  negative  and 
hostile. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

,Mr.  Lamphf.re.  Yes,  ma'am.. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Commissioner  Horn. 

CoMMisjiQNER  HoRN.  I  think  the  line  of  questioning  which  Commis- 
sioner Flemming,  Commissioner  Rankin,  and  my  other  colleagues  have 
pursued  reflects  the  great  hope  and  emphasis  that  the  members  on  this 
Commission  as  members  and  citizens  place  in  the  business  community 
and  the  opportunities  that  it  might  be  possible  for  you  and  your  col- 
leagues around,  the  country  to  pursue  in  carrying  out  various  aspects 
of  the  law,  among  them  desegregation. 

I  think  your  comments,  and  also  the  feelings  of  some  of  us  that 
know  the  difficulties  in  thes^;  situations,  reflects  some  of  the  dilemmas 
that  confront  not  only  Boston,  bHt  the  business  communit)  elsewhere, 
and  !*d  like  to  pursue  them  with  a  little  more  speciHcity. 

You  mentioned  there  are  1 .600  firms  in  the  ^^^Teatcr^  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  In  your  decisions  as  to  what  type  of  a  state- 
ment you  issued  at  the  time  of  Phase  I,  it  was  clear  that  one  of  the 
things— and  I  think  quite  properly  from  your  standpoint— that  con» 
cerned  you  was  the  lact  that  a  large  number,  of  the  chief  executives 
.of  your  firms  did  not  live  in  the  city  of  Boston,  but  lived  in  the  sub* 
urbs.  and  that  any  statement^you  might  have  issued  would  be  subject 
to  immediate  atiack  from  those  who  did  live  in  Bbston.  that  "It's  easy 
for  them  to  tiilk  about  'the  problem/  because  they  don't  live  here;  they 
leave  at  5  of  7  or  8  or  whatever  in  the  evening  and  go  out  to  the 
so-called  afOnent  sui>urbs.** 

Now.  of  the  L600  members,  do  you  have  an  estimate  as  to  how 
nisiny  chief  executives  of  those  firms  do  live  in  the  suburbs  and  not 
ifl  W  city  of  Boston? 

Mr.  CHouiNAfto.  rd  say  it's  inordinately  high  A'-ound  90  percent 
easily 

Commissioner  *Horn.  In  other,  words.  90  percent  of  the  business 
leaders,  so-callcd.  of  the  greater  Boston  area,  do  live  in  the  suburbs. 
Mr.  Chouinard.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Horn.  And  of  the  I.60fi  firms,  how  many  of  those 
firms  are  physically  located  within  the  confines  of  the  city  of  Boston 
as  opposed  to  being  out  in  the  electronics  routes  of  128.  whatever? 

Mr.  Chouinard.  Oh.  Td  say  60  percent  of  our  membership  is  city 
of  Boston  located. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Of  the  L600  firms,  how  many  firms  are  from 
the  real  estate  industry?  ^ 

Mr.  Chouinaro.  WcIL  this  is  really  just  guesswork.  Vd  say  50  to 
100. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Fifty  to  100. 
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Of  the  20, firms  listed  in  the  Ph^se  II  memorandum  of  the  court, 
about  what  proportion  of  workers  of  your  total  membership  would 
those  20  firms  represent?  Do  we  have  any  idea  on  that,  or  is  there  a 
way  we  can  get  the  data? 

Mr  Choui.s  ».vi>.  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  a  fair  statement  to  make 
that  the  20  tlri)\s  who  are  involved  in  the  partnership  program  are 
among  the  major  employers\)f  this  area,  and  so  I  think  they  would 
i^PMcally  make  up  a  fairly  significant^-although  it*s  quite  misleading. 
I  mean,  we  have  some  very  large  firms  here,  but  once  you  get  b'^yond 
"the  50  or  so  large  firms  in  this  Boston  area,  then  you*re  essentially 
talking  aboUt  a  small  business  Mecca. 

Commissioner  Horn.  The  reason  I  ask  some  of  these  questions,  of 
course,  is  based  on  this  Commission's  experience  in  other  urban-subur- 
ban areas.  We  issued  a  report  on  equality  of  Crpportunity  in  suburban 
access,  starting  in  hearings  in  St.  Ei)uis\  and  later  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton, where  we  found  the  pattern  that*s  nol  unique—it *s  true  of 
many  parts  of  the  country;  it's  probably  increasingly  true  of 
Boston— that  in  the  posi-Second  World  War  period,  industry  has 
generally  gone  lo  the  suburbs,  left  the  center  city,  therefore  decreased 
the  tax  base  which  the  center  city  has,  upon  which  to  raise  the  revenue 
to  provide  public  services,  and  yet,  as  poorer  people,  be  they  white  or 
black,  and  in  many  cities  it's  increasingly  minority,  come  to  the  urban 
area,  they  d^niand  more  services;  the  city  has  less  revenue  with  which 
*.o  pay  for  those  services. 

Ndw,  what  is  your  experience  in  Boston?  is  that  a  similar  pattern^ 
here  in  Boston*'  '  . 

Mk.  Chouinaki).  Well,  we  lost  a  great  deal  of  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  activity  in  the  central  urea,  but  1  think  in  the  last  10  or  IS 
years,  that  that  loss  has  been  more  that!  compe\i^ated  for  by  the  • 
growth  in  th^^'  so-called  service  industry. 

(^MMissioNFR  Horn.  This  would  be  insurance  and— 

Mr.  Cholinari).  In  fact,  the  exodus  of  some  of  the  manufacturing 
activities  has  gi^ne  well  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  metropolitan 
area  itself.  In  other  words,  we've  lost  these  to^eber  States  and  to  other 
regions. 

In  terms  of  tax  base  Td  only  sd^  that  it  used  to  be  a  valid  thought 
that  the  city  s  survival  ckpended  on  its  property  tax  base.  I  don*t  think 
that's  true  any  longer,  fiankly,  and  when  you  look  at  the  overall 
maVeup  of  the'*  city's  budget,  revenues  and  its  expvjnditures,  other  in- 
come from  State  and  f-ederal  sources  today  is  more  frankly,  in  my 
view.  :j  much  larger  determinant  of  a  city's  ability  to  provide  services. 

And  that's  because  .simply  expenditures  increased  at  a  rate  of 
something  in  the  area  of  20  to  25  percent  in  a  major  city  like  Boston, 
while  its  tax  base  p  obably  increases,  if  at  alK  probably  I  to  2  percent, 
so  aPer  you  go  through  several  years  of  that,  pbviously  something  ehe  * 
becomes  mote  primary. 


(*(  .MissioNKH  HoHN.  O.ic  iti  thc  Tcusons,  of  course,  I  pursued  the 
proportion  of  ridl  estate  firms,  the  problems  of  suburban  access,  is,  as 
i^nc  of  my  colleagues  began  to  suggest,  that  there  is  u  trili)gy  between 
education,  and  an  individuars  ability  to  get  such  education,  in  an  ex- 
tremely and  increasing  technological  society,  and  then  to  get  a  job;  if 
/they  don^t  have  the  education  it's  unlikely  that  they'll  get  a  job;  and 
if  they  don't  get  a  job,  it's  unlikely  that  they'll  have  the  wherewithal 
to  buy  a  house,  be  (t  in  the  ci^y  or  thc  suburbs. 

(ifven  those  series  of' assumptions,  given  the  fact  that  maybe  one- 
sixteenth  of  your  merpbership  are  real  estate  firms,  I  wonder,  has  the 
C^hamber  of  Commerce  of  Greater  Boston  taken  any  stand  on  such 
matters  as  fair  housing?  You've  obviously  taken  a  stand  on  the  public 
safety  aspects  of  desegregation,  bui  have  you  been  involved  in  any  way 
in  theJair  housing  issues  for  this  area? 

Mr.  Chouinaki).  Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  chamber  of  com- 
merce has  in/:^thc  last  2  years  been  advoca{fn^  in  effect  a  form  of 
metropolitan  government  for  the  Boston  area,  because  we  believe  that 
many  of  the  solutions  ^  that  we  face  here  in  the  central  city 
are^  ullinuiteK  require  some  form  of  jnelropolitan  solution.  And  hous- 
ing is  certainly  one  facet  of  that.  But  jfratf^  when  y^uKget  into  the 
economics  of  land,  preservation  of  resources,  etc.— and  so  I  think  ac- 
curately I  can  state  that  the  business  cbtnniuniiy  generally  recognizes 
the  context  in  which  many  of  these  problems  are  occurring,  and  we 
•ook  forwaid  to  some  logical  solutions  to  iHem. 

•  But  we've  had  our— we've  participated  extensively  in  equal*  employ- 
ment (Opportunity  programs,  we'^have  other  business  groups,  real  estate 
groups  here,  who  have  similarly  iiwolvcd  themselves  .in  fair  housing 
situations. 

t  he  unfortunate  aspect' is  thut^the  ^'olution  in  these  areas  simply 
isn't  happening  quick  enough  to  avoid  some  of  the  demographic  kinds 
of  situations  that  we  have  in  this  dese^regatioQ  situation,  and  I  don't 
know  how  wc  c'an  accelerate  them,  frankly.  7  " 

CoMMissioNF({  HoK.N.  Well,  ^)ne  of  thv  things  this  dialogue  suggests 
is,  of  course,  that  the  business  ci^riimunity,  in  an^area  such  as  Boston, 
or  New  York  or  Los  Angeles,  is  not  really  a  business  community.  It*s 
a^very  fragmented  community.  "You  might  come  together  for^igree- 
meni  in  certain  areas,  but  it  isn't  as  it  wa*  perhaps  50  years  ago,  when 
the  business  leaders  perhaps  would^live  on  Beacon  Hill,  c  r.  within 
Boston,  would  be  near  their  place  of  vs^ork,  would  be  much  more  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  politics  of  the  city,  in  thc  public  sense.  If  they 
wanted  to  urge  the  mayor  to  do  something,  they  could  meet  at  their 
club,  or  walk  over  and  see  the  mayor,  or  contribute  more  actively  or 
be  listened  to  more  aclivtly  and  have  easier  access  than  if  they  were 
living  in  the  suburbs.  Is  that  a  fair  statcnient  of  the  cimditjon  of  busi- 
ness in  Boston^ 

Mr  Ch(H  iNARi)  l\\  say  somewhat  facetiously,  Mr.  Horn,  we're  a 
kiijd  of  a  minority  group  these  days.  No,  I  think  we  still  have  access. 


but  I  think  if>  certainly  true  one  witness  is  the  contenvporary  thought 
in  Americah^olitics  thai  the  business  community  is  the  establishment. 
It  simply  — I  don't  think  has  maybe  the  whack  and  the  impact  that  it 
might  have  had  as  many  yearii  back  as  you're  referring  to.  We  o^bvi- 
ously  still  have  access  to  the  political  process,  political  leaders. 

CoMMissiONtiR  l^^KN.  Do  you  feel  you're  listened  to,  or  do  you  just 
sort  of —  vr      >^'y'        ^  ^  ' 

V  Mr.  Chouinaki).  Not  oiFicn  enough.  * 

COMMISSIONFK  HORN»  No. 

Bcci^usc  1  think  that'^  what  some  of  the  ^questions  of  my  colleagues  . 
were  leading  to,  was  theV^nfluential  role,  for  example  in  desegregation 
in  Omaha,  which  was  getting  out  of  hand  for  a  while,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  one  of  the  major  banls^'  in  town  convened  about  30  of  the 
business  leaders  in  Omaha  who  did  live  there,  and  they  made  it  irf^/ 
creasingly  clear  to  the  city  government,  and  tried  .to  to  the  school 
board,  ihal  they  expected. certain  things  to  happen'^for  the  public  peace 
and  the  progress  of  Omaha.  And  some  of  these  things  started  happen- 
ing And  that  can  still^appen  in  a  few  cities, 

,Mr.  CHOUiNARt*.  Not  tiK)  many,  though/  -  ^  . 

Commissioner  Horn.  Well,  I  agree,  and  apparently  not  in  Boston. 

Let  me  just  move  to  a  last  urea  of  questiiining  here,  and  that  is,  of 
coCirse,  all  of  us  are  delighted  wRh  What  the  business  community  is  at- 
tempting to  do  in  working  with  th^  schools.  You  mentioned  your  rela- 
tion, to  16  high  schools,  and  you  mentioned  that  you  were  hoping  to 
get*  increasingly  into  so-called  career  education,  by  which  we-<mean  a 
lot  more  than  simply  vocational  education,  but  giving  the  jdent  at 
a  very  early  age  some  of  the  options  that  might  be  open  to  that  student 
in  the  real  world.^  ... 

.What  are  youV  plans  to  get  down  to  kindergarten,  the  elementary 
schools,  so  that  students  do  start  to  see  some  of  these  choices  and 
some  of  the  opportunities,  and  perhaps  overcome  the  hopelessness  that 
wiis  expressed  in  a  series  of  ({uestions  asked  yesterday,  wh^re  the  feel- 
ing was  that  it  isn't  just  econoriiics  that  deprived  some  people  of  learn- 
ing and  the  reinforcement  in  the  quest  for  education,  buv  it's  a  feplin^ 
that  even  if  they  did  learn,  there's  no  place  that  it's  Ull  goirtg  to  lead? 

.Mr,  Lampherk.  Well,  we  met  yesterday,  our  steering  committee  met 
yesterday  with  a  con^^ultant  group  that  is  working  with  the  school  de- 
partment—that is.  it's  trying  to  get  input  from  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity, including  the  business  community,  on  an  occupational 
resource  center  that  would  be  going  in  the  direction  that  you're  talking^ 
about.  '  f 

In  addition,  Tvc  had  a  series  of  meetings  with  top  school  department 
*peopl6  over  a  period  of  months,  and  one  of  the  things  that  we  have 
worked  out  is  to^have  a  study  n>ude  of— with  projections  on  major  oc- 
cupational categortes  for  the  greater  Boston  area,  in  other  words*  the 
Boston  SMSA  We  hope  to  havelhis'^study  fmished^hy  the  eaHy  fall, 
and  then  1  would  expect  that  we  would  probably  take  five  or  six  pilot 


UFcus  of  major  occup^i^tuKial  categories,  try  to  bring  knowledgeable 
people^eHot  neces.wiiy  ffom^)U![  partnership,  but  from  whatever  indus- 
try-thai is  -W()uld  be  involved  in  that  particular  category,  look  at 
whdi  is^urrently  going  on  in  the  school  system/UVok  at>-what,is  neadfid 
in  the  business  or, industry  environment,  how  <  :\n  we  bring  Jb^se  two 
thirtgs  together  in  a  belter  way?  '  < 

In  addition  to  that,  J  would^expfect  that  whjle  we  have  concentrated 
this  first  year  an  th^o  high  .schools,  that  we  will  be  wanting  to  nio^iis 
dm^j^o  the  midUlc  schools  at  a  rea;>onably  early  date. 

CoMMissioNi'K  Ht)KN.  O^O  last  question.  In  your  quest  to  improve* 
quality  education  in  Boston,  and  to  provide  greater  hiring  oppbrtuni-^ 
ties  for  the  *graduates  of  Boston  schools— and  many  of  them  are  in-  ^ 
cfeasingly  black  or  Jipnish  in  backgroumiyto  what  extent  do  the  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  that  maqy  or  your  -member  firms'have 
inhibit  you  in'^he^  hirit^glof  indivjdyals,  or  in  continuing  theif;  employ- 
ment? Has  this  t^il'n ►•discussed  by  thVchamber?  • ,        <  ' 

Mk.  Citi^uiNAKi).  Yes.  I  don  t  ihin^c  it  wouULbe  fair  to  say.  tHaTlhat^s 
•an  enormous  problem.  We  run.  and  have  run  for  several  years/ 
sUmmcr\j6H^progranis  in  all  kipds  of  employment  sit^uations^sjJOioilSQd^^ 
efc.  and  as  I  say.  many  of  l-hC  ini^jrnships  have  blossomed  into  employ  - 
mtnt  situations:  N^o,  I  don't  think  that's  a  factor? I  think  the— our  state 
of  the  economy  and  the  individual  status  of  a  given  firm  at  a  point  in 
^tjfne  probably  has  more  meiming.  I  think  the  unions  frankly  realize 
that  this  kind  of  hiring  situation  Has  to  take  plact^,  and  that  hasn't  b^^ 
a  difficulty.  It  was  nuiybe  7  or  K  years  ago,  I  think/*when  the  civil^ 
rights  movement  was  first  underway,  but  I  haven't  seen  any  rea# 
Evidence  of  it  in  recent  years.  *  ^ 

CoMMissioNFk  Ht)KN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmjnci.  Mr.  Buggs  has  a  question. 

Mr.  BiUiCis.  Mr.  Ghairman.  I  don't  v  ant  to  unduly  prolong  this,  but 
Tm  deeply  concerned,  1  think  as  many  of  us  are,  and  I  particularly  am, 
on  the  basis  of  several  years  of  experience  in  dealing^with  business^, 
leadership  in  places  :^iround  the  country,  and  in  watching  wh^t  business 
leadership  has  done  in  so  many  cities,  in  areas  dealing  with  race  rela- 
tions or  the  desegregation  of  schools.  ^  . 

I  think  most  of  us  will  remember  that  Atlanta,  Georgia,  for  ex^{Sle/ 
was  able  to  deal  effectively  with^'the  problems  of  desegregiti<)n  there 
+)ecause  the  business  Readers  woi^ld  have  it  no  other  way.  In  Tampa, 
'Florida,  ihcy  did  a  Viagnincent'^^ob  of  desegregating  their  schbcls 
without  any  difficulty  whatsoever,  because  the  business  leadership 
would  have  it  no  other  way.  In  my  little  home  town  of  Brunsv^ick, 
Georgia,  desegregation  of  the  schools  went  on  there  very  easily,  alntost 
without  nojice.  because  the  business  leadership  would  have  it  no  other 
way. 

"When  I  was  serving  as  the  vice  president  of  the  National  Urban 
Coalition  and  v^ork^d  with  some  of  the  elements  in  Boston,  the  busi- 
ness leadership  was  pretty  much,  of  one  mind- and  of  one  voice  With 
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reference  to  its  willingness  to  involve  itself  in  that  effort,  and  you're 
quite  right,  it  was  not  the  business  leadership  that  caused  the  failure 
of  that  movement  in  Boston. 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  believe  that  what  many  writers  have  said 
about  business  leadership  in  mo:^t  cases  is  not  true  of  Boston,  and  that 
is,  that  by  and  large  it  is  the  hidden,  the  unseen  power  movers  in  al- 
most any  community,  and  I  would  think  that  in  a  situation  such  as  is 
true  here,  the  business  .leadership  probably  about  as  much  in- 
.fluence  as  in  any  other  community  i^  the  United^States.  « 

And  Tm  just  wondering  if  in  your  judgment— and  Vm  sure  no  one 
here  can  hold  either  of  you  twn  gentlemen  responsible  for  what  the 
business  leadership  does  or  do<.s  not  do— whether  or  not  there  is  in- 
deed a  lack  of  commitment.  The  busini*ss  leadership  generally  does  not 
operate  to  gel  its  will  done  in  the  open.  Most  of  the  time  it's  done 
in  the  way  that  business  leatjcrship  has,  over  generations,  developed 
methods  and  .techniques  of  having  its  will  imposed  in  a  community. 

That  is  very  rarely,  in  the  final  analysis,  in  the  public  way,  that 
everyone  couM  see.  It  has  always  been  done  in  a  much  more  subtle, 
^and  i(  I  may  say,  a  much  more  effective  way.  And  those  ways  have 
always  proved  significantly  satisfactory  where  the  bysincss  community 
really  wanted  things  to  happen. 

It  sevims  to  me  that  .the  main  question  that  is  posed  for  the  people 
in  Boston  now,  or  for  those  who  are  looking  at  the  problem  here,  is 
whether  or  not  the  business  community  really  has,  the  will  and  the 
desire  and  the  commitment  to  use  the  same  kind  of  processes  with 
'respect  to  the  pn.blem  of  desegregation  tliat  I  think  it  probably  still 
uses  in  othcT'iireas  where  they  feci  that  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  therefore  the  interests  of  business,  are  being  compromised  in  a 
negative  way.  ^ 

Mr.  CHoriNARD.  Mr.  Buggs,  in  a  very  difficult  and  very  volatile  en- 
vironment, I  think  tl^e  major  elements  of  this  business  community  are 
committed  to  seeing  a  solution  and  a  successful  implementation 
.-brought  about  of  the  desegregation  plan.  If  that  commitment  didn't 
exist  1  don*t  think,  frankly,  that  in  the  past -year,  that  we  would  have 
had  the  involvement  that  wt  had  in  things  like  the  partnership  pro- 
gram. 

Is  it  enough?  I  think  that's  probably  the  question  really  mp^e  before 
this  situation,  and  we  don't  think  so.  Td  say  that  a  lot  of  people  in 
the  business  community  right  now  who  have  been  thrashing  around  as 
to  what  can  business  properly  do  in  the  next  several  months'  to  astiist 
this  community  and  bring  it  back  together,  and  a  lot  of  people  have 
asked  that  question,  and  a  few  have  provided  meaningful  answers,  but 
at  least  they're  still  asking  the  question.  And  if  they  weren't  somehow 
committed  to  seeing  an  orderly  solution,  if  that's  the  way  to  charac- 
terize it,  I  don't  think  they  d  even  be  bothering  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  BuGc^s.  Thank  you 
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Chairman  Flemminci.  May  we  express  to  you  our  appreciation  for 
your  being  here,  for  sharing  with  us  the  experiences  that  you  have  had, 
and  for  providing  us  with  your  insights,  as  you,  as  leaders  and  mem- 
bers of  this  community  confront  what  is  obviously  a  very  difficult 


You've  been  very  helpful  to  tht'  Commission,  and  we  appreciate  it. 
Mk.  Chouinard.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Lamphkre.  Thank  you/ 

Chairman  Flemming.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr  Stocks.  Reverend  Weeks,  Bishop  Burgess,  Cardinal  Madeiros, 
and  Rabbi  Gittelsohn. 

(thereupon,  Humbcrto  Cardinal  Madeiros,  Bishop  John  Burgess, 
Rev.  William  Weeks,  and  Rabbi  Roland  Gittelsohn  were  sworn  by 
Chairman  Flemming.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  HUMBERTO  CARDINAL  MADEIROS,  CATHOLIC  ARCHDIOCESE 
OF  BOSTON;  9ISHOP  JOHN  M.  BURGESS,  EPISCOPAL  BISHOP  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS;  REV.  WILLIAM  WEEKS,  PRESIDENT, 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL  MINISTERS'  ALLIANCE;  AND  RAB^l  ROLAND 
GITTELSOHN,  TEMPLE  ISRAEL 

Chairman  Flkm^ing.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 
Counsel  will  begin  the  questioning. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Rev.  Weeks,  will  you  please  state  your  name,  address, 
and  position  for  the  record? 

Rev.  Wfeks.  My  name  is  William  J.  Weeks.  1  am  president  of  the 
Ministerial  Alliance  of  Greater  Boston.  I  live  at  19  Holland  St.  in  Rox- 
bury. 

Mr.  wStocks.  What  is  the  ministerial  alliance?  Would  you  describe 
it  for  us. 

Rev.  Weeks  The  ministeria^l  alliance  is.  in  fact,  an  interdenomina- 
tional, interracial  alliance  of  ministers  within  the  greater  Boston  area. 
Mr.  Stocks.  How  many  members  do  you  have? 
Rev.  Weeks.  Approximately  45. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Are  thofec  members  al[  of  one  racial  group? 
Rfv  Weeks.  They  are  not.  They  are  both  white  and  black  in  our 
alliance 

Mr.  Sroc  ks.  Arc  you  the  president  of  that— 
Rev  Weeks  I  am  the  president. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Can  you  tell  us  as  president  what  specific  activity  that 
alliance  undertook  to  assist  the  desegregation  in  \hc  public  schools  in 
Boston  in  Phase  1? 

Rev  Weeks  In  the  early  part  of  last  year  or  prior  to  that,  even  prior 
to  that,  we  were  quite  aware  of  the  possible  problems  that  might  hap- 
pen around  the  integration  of  schools  in  September,  and  undertook  to 
plug  into  the  educational  task  forces  and  even  had  one  within  the 
ministerial  alliance.  During  the  summer  we  conducted  seminars,  trying 
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to  iiricntatc  community »  teachers,  parents^  and  students  as  to  what 
kinds  of  things  that  tiicy  might  have  to  face  in  September. 

We  had  some  success  with  that  as  far  as  attendance  was  concerned. 
We  also,  during  the  summer^  tried  to  draw  together  other  members  of 
the  community  in  terms  of  their  involvement  and  participation  on  .this 
level,  with  a  view  toward  peaceful  implementation  in  September. 

The  last  event,  I  would  suppose,  prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  was 
that  we  held  a  prayer  breakfast,  involving  the  alliance,  the  archdiocese, 
His  Eminence,  and  many  of  the  other  religious  factions  in  the  city,  in- 
order  to  at  least  look  for  a  sanction  from  God  as  to  that  peaceful  im-. 
plementation  on  opening  day. 

Mr.  Srot  ks.  Hid  yoar  organization  provide  activities  for  its  mem- 
bers and  other  persons  'such  as  monitoring  buses  or  participating  in 
schools  as  a  resource  during  Phase 

Rf\  .  Wf  FKs.  We  did,  in  fact,  at  opening  day  of  school,  we  had  a 
roster  of  70  ministers  who  v^ere  assigned  to  various  schools  and  dis- 
tricts. These  ministers,  along  with  as  many  priests  from  the 
archdiocese^  monitored  various  schools,  gathering  places  for  students 
at  the  bus  stops,  nnd  also,  in  the  face  of  the  violence  that  occurred, 
roile  the  buses  from    lo  and  fron\  the  schools. 

We  also  participated  within  the  schools  when  it  became  apparent 
that  various  disturbances  were  occurring  there,  and  v/e  felt  that  our 
presence  was  most  meaningful  in  trying  to  abate  and  to  deal  with  in 
some  kind  of  spiritual  therapy^  the  events  happening  there. 

Mr  SrocKS.  How  would  you  assess  the  impact  of  the  presence  of 
the  members  of  your  group  and  other  members  who  were  out  there 
with  sou.  riding  the  buses  and  in  the  schools'^ 

Rf\  WM  ks  a  very  positi\c  one.  in  terms  that  I  believe  if  our 
presence  was  not  evident,  in  many  cases  the  situation  might  have  been 
much  worse. 

It  was  our  initial  intent  to  establish  that  kind  of  presence,  to 
establish  confidence  in  those  >oung  people  that  were  burdened  with 
fear  because  of  the  events  happening  in  and  around  the  buses  and 
within  the  schools.  So  the  presence  of  the  clergy  was  very  positive  in 
that  sense 

Mr  Sun  ks  Ihank  you.  Rabbi  Gillelsohn.  would  you  for  the  record 
state  >our  name  and  address  and  identify  your  position'^ 

Rnhri  (IrrrM-SoHN.  Roland  Gittelsohn.  1  live  at  118  Perkins  Street 
in  the  cits  of  Boston.  Vtn  the  senior  rabbi  of  Temple  Israel,  the  largest 
Jewish  congregation  in  New  Lngland,  and  past  president  of  the  board 
of  rabbis  and  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 

Mr.  Sidc  ks  Bishop  Burgess,  would  you  state  your  name  and  ad- 
dress and  idcntifs  yoiirselP 

Bishop  BiRiitss.  Ms  name  is  John  Burgess  I  live  at  46  Berwick 
Road  in  Newton  Center  I'm  bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Mas- 
sachusetts 

Mr  Sr(KKs  Cardinal  Madeiros.  would  you  slate  your  name  and 
identify  sourself  for  the  record. 
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Caki>inai.  Madhkos.  Tm  Humbcrto  Souza  Madcirojj,  Roman 
(*atholic  archbishop  of  Boston.  I  live  at  2101  Mas- 
sachusctls- Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Would  you  identify,  so  we  can  'get  the 
identification  ot  the  other  menibers  sitting  next  to  you? 

Fr.  BoiFs.  Tm  John  Boles.  I  live  at  34  Mount  Auburn  Street  in 
Cambridge.  Tm  the  director  of  education  for  the  archdiocese. 

Br.  Vardin.  Brother  Bartholomew  Varden,  704  Brusb  Hill  Road, 
lyiilton,  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  archdiocese  of  Boston. 

Mr.  (Jarm.ani).  Well,  my  name  is  John  J.  Gartland— there's  a  **t*' 
in  that  name.  Tm  an  attorney  with  offices  at  18  Tremont  Street.  I  jifn 


general  counsel  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  and 
I  live  in  the  Hyde  Park  section  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Siocks.  Ihank  you.  Bishop  Burgess,  as  a  niajor  Protestant 
leader,  what  action  did  you  as  bishop  take  to  provide  moral  leadership 
to  your  church  membership  when  school  desegregation  began  in  1974? 

BisH()»>  Bi'Rcirss.  Well,  first  we  would— we— the  diocese  is  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches,  and  so  we  joined 
forces  with  the  other  churches  who  are  members  as  a  common  witness 
in  that  area.  ^ 

I  would  also  say  that  wc  — during  the  trouble  of  a  year  ago  we  had 
staff  people  working  in  the  monitoring  program  and  we  tried  to 
cooperate  in  every  way  possible  wi  h  other  organizations.  We  did  not 
have  our  own  program  as  such,  but  we  tried  to  supplement  and  sup- 
port people  who  were  in  charge  of  it,  of  this  Phase  I  project. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Recently  there  was  a  publication  called  the 
"Proclamation  on  Religious  Concern  for  Desegregation  in  Boston.'' 
Who  issued  that  proclamation  and  why? 

Bishop  Bi  rciFss.  It  was  issued  by  a  group  of  Protestant  church 
leaders  and  heads  of  denominations  and  pastors  of  large  downtown 
churches  and  churches  in  the  Roxbury  section  of  Boston  because  we 
felt  that  perhaps  the  lactic  that  we  used  during  the  first  phase  was 
probably  what  we  would  call  low  key.  All  we  did  was  to  cooperate 
with  community  agencies  that  wore  already  in  the  field. 

We  fell  at  this  lime,  because  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  that 
we  had  to  exert  what  we  might  call  definite  religious  moral  leadership. 
And  it  was  an  ett'ort  on  the  part  of  religious  leaders  to  state  their  own 
position  as  we  prepared  for  September  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Sto(  ks.  Thank  you.  , 

Chair.man  Fi.FMMiN(i.  Do  you  have— Counsel,  do  you  have  a  copy 
of  the  proclamation  ' 

Mr  Sroi  ks.  A  copy  of  that  proclamation  will  be  entered  into  the 
record 

(*HMRM\N  FiFMMi.Nd    Okas.  wcH  -  without  objection,  we'll  enter 
that  as  exhibit.no.  12  or  1  .V 
Mr  Sroc  ks  thirteen. 
Chairman  Fu.MMjsci.  Thirteen,  okay. 
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^  (The  document  Referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  13  for  identifica- 
tion and  received  as  evidence.) 

Mr.  Stocks.  Bishop  Burgess,  how  would  you  assess  the  efforts  to 
create  a  united  ecumenical  stand  on  the  school  desegregation  issue  in 
.Boston? 

BiSHOF  BuKuFss.  1  think  that  it  has  been  true  for  a  long  time  that 
on  critical  social  issues  the' churches  of  Boston  understand  their  unity 
perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  area,  and  1  think  that  when  we^' 
are*- thai  is  when  we  are  faced  by  a  very  critical  situation,  we  un- 
derstand, that  there's  got  to  be  common  moral  leadership.  And  so  it 
has  been  fairly  easy  to  get  churches  to  get  together  at  least  their 
leadership,  to  understand  their  common  problem  and  their  common  ef- 
forts to  do  something  about  it. 

We  may  not  always  agree  with  strategies,  but  I  think  that  we  are  cer- 
tainly aware  of  our  common  goals. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Cardinal  Madeiros.  as  leader  of  the 
Catholic  Church' in  the  archdiocesp  of  Boston,  what  was  the  policy  of 
the  church,  the  Catholic  Church  on  school  desegregation  in  Boston?' 

Cardinal  Mad.eiros.  Our  policy  is  ♦hat  desegregation— or  better 
still,  integration  is  morally  right  and  good,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  make. every  effort  to  have  it  implemented  in  the  city  and  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

,  To  that  end,  of  course,  I  spoke  on  this  question  in  a  pastoral  letter, 
called  "The  Man's  Cities  and  God's  Poor/'  which  you  may  have, 
and- 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Could  1  interrupt  you  just  a  moment? 
Caroinal  Maofiros.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Could  we  move  thai  microphone  a  little  bit  forward? 
Chairman  FLrMMiNc;.  A  little  closer. 
Cardinal  Madfiros.  Yes. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Just  so  long  as  it's— there  you  are. 
That'll  do  it. 

Caroinal  Madfiros.  This  particular  letter  was  issued  in  1972,  and 
I  may  quote  a  paragraph  in  it— from  it.  1  said,      support  the  Racial 
.  Imbalance.."— this  is  in  connection  with  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  of 
1965- 

*M  support  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  today  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  late  Cardinal  Cushing  supported  the  original  legislation  in  1965, 
because  in  attempting  to  guarantee  quality  integrated  education  it  is 
morally  right.'*  And  this  is  as  far  as  the  decision  is  concerned.  I  think 
this  is  what  you  were  asking.  ^  ;^ 

And  later  on,  in  last  year,  on  April  4,  I  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee to  appeal  to  the  committee  that  the  repeal  of  the  act  not  go 
thr(^ugh.  I  have  also  a  document  in  my  possession— and  I  give  it  for 
the  record—asking  that  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  be  maintained  for 
the  common  good  of  our  Commonwealth  and  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Your  Eminence. 
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Chairm*^n  Fii'MMiNG,  I  think,  if  I  may  again  — I  think  it  would  ap- 
propriulc  iit  this  point  to  introduce  both  of  the  documents  to  which 
you  have  referred  into  the  record  and  mark  them, 

Cardinal  MAOhfRos.  I  nave  them  with  me  or  I  can  procure  copies 
for  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Fi.fmminu.  Fine,  fine.  We'll  identify  them  as  exhibit  14. 

(The/documents  referred  to  were  marked  exhibit  no.  14  fur  idcntifl- 
cation  and  were  received  in  evidence.) 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  give  us  some  testimony  on  the  specific  ac- 
tivity that  the  Calhplie  Church  undertook  to  provide,  moral  leadership  . 
to  its  members  during  the  desegregation  of  Phase  II  in  the. Boston 
public  school  system. 

Cardinal  MADHiRosS^oy  Phase  II.  not  for  last— not  last  year. 

Mr.  Sioc  ks.  Tin  sorry.  Phase  I. 

Cardinal  Madkiros.  That's  right.  Phase  I. 

Do  you,  mind  if  I  look  at  some  notes  that  I  have?  .  ^ 

\Mr.  Stocks.  No.  Go  right  ahead. 

Cardinal  Madi-iros.  My  memory  isn't  that  good. 

In  March  of  1^74.  wc  had  a  seminar  for  the  clergy  of  the  city  at 
one  of  our  institutions  lo  explain  to  them  and  offer  to  them  theological 
perceptions  on  the  moral  ciureclness  of  integration.  We  asked  for  their 
opinions  and  we  have  them,  and  we  distributed  to  them  copies  for  the 
implementation  provided  to  all  the—to  us.  to  all  the  priests  of  the  city. 

In  March  of— from  March  to  September  wc  had  ecumenical 
meetings  of  the  clergy  in  the  local  areas,  and  that™Mr.  Weeks  spoke 
about  that.  He's  well  aware  of  that.  ' 

Several  meetings.  We ''had  meetings  with  local  public  .school  people, 
with  police  officials,  and  even  ads  in  the  local  newspapers.  That's  from 
March  to  September, 

Then  on  the  4th  of  April,  as  I  said.  I  appeared  at  the  Gardner  Audi- 
torium for  the  — my  deposition. 

On  September  7,  and  Mr.  Weeks  referred  to  this,  we  had  the  ecu- 
menical prayer  breakfast  at  the  Sheraton  Boston,  and  on  September 
the  8lh  wc  had  prayers  for  peace  and  special  liturgy  in  Catholic 
churches  in  the  city  for  the  peaceful  integration  of  the  schools. 

On  September  9,  the  day  before  school  opened,  I  met  with  the  local 
clergy  in  South  Boston  lo  encourage  them,  and  they  knew  their  duty, 
of  course,  and  they  performed  it  very  well. 

From  September  10  on.  the  local  clergy  met  several  times.  And  as 
youVe  been  told  already,  clergy  were  assigned  to  ride  the  buses,  to  be 
at  the  locations  that  were  considered  dangerous,  in  cooperation  with 
a  variety  of  people,  sisters  and  the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  area. 

From  October  to  November  there  were  meetings  with  the  black  and 
white  leadership  in  the  Parker  House  here  in  town.  1  went  to  one  of 
them.  Father  Paul  Donovan,  who  is  my  urban  vicar,  was  in  charge  of 
these  activities,  and  I  hope  he  was  very— quite  successful  in  doing  his 
work. 
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Vvc.m  March  until  April  of  this  year  wc  had  a  tutoring  program  for 
children  who  were  not  able  to  go  to  school  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
and  we  had  36  teachers  that  volunteered  at  six  different  sites.  From 
May  ti>  now.  copies  of  Phase  II  have  been  provided  to  all  the  priests 
of  the  city,  and  they're  now  studying  them, 

We*re  doing  the  nest  we  can  to  sec  that  law  of  our  land  is  imple- 
mented peacefully. 

.  Mr.  Stoi  ks,  Thank  you.  Were  you  a  signer  in  the  'Troclumation  on 
Religious  Concern  for  Desegregation  in  Boston?" 

Cardinal  Madfiros.  No,  that  was— we  had  the  Catholic  Church— I 
was  not  asked  to  put  input  into  that  proclamation.  It  wa.s  the 
Protestant  clergy.  Nor  was  I  asked  to  sign  it.  And  Bishop  Burgess  gave 
ine  a  copy  3  or  4  weeks  before,  and  I  read  it  and  that  was  it,  but  I 
was  not  asked  to  sign  it.  nor  was  1  asked  to  have  input  into  it. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Thank  you.  Rabbi  Cittelsohn,  What  position  has  your 
congregation  taken  on  school  desegregation?  ^ 

Habbi  (iiriFi  soMN.  My  congregation  has  not  taken  a  formal  or  offi- ' 
ctal  position  I  have,  however,  consistently  tried  to  lead  them  and  to 
teach  them  in  terms  of  the  moral  responsibility  which  we  face  as 
citizens  of  the  area  to  help  integration  of  the  public  schools,  Tve  done 
this  individually  through  numerous  sermons  through  the  years.  1  have 
done  it  collectively  by  working  through^ the  social  action  committee  of 
our  congregation,  which  in  turn  tries  to  influence  the  membership  as 
such,  and  we  have  done  it  also  on  the  school  level,  trying  to  have 
discussions  on  various  levels  in  our  religious  schoctl  to  familiarize  the 
children  as  part  of  their  Jewish  religious  education  with  ihe  moral 
responsibility  we  hear  as  American  citizens  and  as  Jews  to  do 
everything  within  our  pawer.  to  bring  about  proper  educational  integra- 
tion 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Thank  you.  Have  you  participated  in  any  ecumenical 
efforts  supporting  school  desegregation? 

Rahb!  Gittflsohn  Primarily  as  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
sponsored  and  directed  the  public  rally  la^t  fall,  which  was  held  in  part 
on  the  Common,  and  in  part  in  the  plaza  at  the  city  hall.  I  was  a 
member  of  that  committee  and  parti9ipated  in  the  tjpeaking  program, 
together  with  some  of  m>  ^brother  clergy  who  are  on  this  panel  now, 
and  with  others. 

Mr.  Sroc  ks.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmino  First  , of  alK  before  I  i\xft\  to  my  colleagues, 
who  ma>  have  questions  that  they  would  like  to  address  to  you.  may 
I.  on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  express  our  appreciation  for  your,  being  with 
us  As  one  who  has  been  involved  over  the  years  in  the  interfaith 
movement.  I  am  a  great  believer  rn  the  power  for  good  that  is  inherent 
in  the  religious  community.  And  Tni  a  great  believer  in  the  fact 
by  and  large,  in  our  nation,  the  religious  community  is  willing  to 
respond  to  what  you  have  properly  and  appropriately  identified  as 
moral  issues  in  the  way  in  which  you  have  responded  here  today. 
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And  1  recognize  that  you  are  simply  summarizing  a  good  many  ac- 
tivities,  participation  in  a  good  many  meetings. 

"  I  think  rd  like— I  may  have  one  or  two  questions  myselt,  hut  !  think 
l*d  hke  to  turn  first  to<:one  of  our  colleugucs  on  the  Commission,  Rabbi 

•  Saltzman,  and  sec  if  he  has  questions  thkt  he'd  like  to  address  to  you. 
CowMissioNP*  Salt/man.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Bishop  Burgess,  in  staif  interviews  you  suggested  a  degree^bf  failure 
in  the  organization  of  ecumenical  efforts,  and  pointed  to  specific  short- 
comings in  the  religious  community,  t  recognize  the  sensitivity  of  being 
judgmental  in  the  public  situ?.tion,  yet  the  seriousness  of  the  situation 
compels  me,  and  I  hope  you,  to  look  at  it  with  some  critical  judgment, 
and  I  would  ask  you  how  you  evaluate  the  specific  effort  during  Phase 
1  of  the  religious  community? 

Bishop  Burgess.  I  think-  that  probably  we  ought  not  to  have  been 
quite  sbr-l  vyould  not  say  passive,  I  would  say  that  I  think  we  probably 
ought  to  have  been  more  open  in  our  sense  of  unity,  and  in  the  pro- 
gram that  we  developed.  It  was  such—- io  a  sense,  to  mo  at  least,  such 
a  soft-sell  approach,  that  the  community  was  not  aware  of  our 
presence,  and  so  therefore  perhaps  was  not  aware  as  it  might  have 
been  of  the  moral  implications  of  the  problem. 

I  think  being  more  open,  more  vigorous,  would  have  emphasized  the 
moral  dimension.  And  1  think  this  is  what  we're  trying  to  correct  as 

'  we  approach  Phase  II. 

^  Commissioner  Saltzman.  In  line  with  that.  Bishop  Burgess,  there  is 
some  conflict  in  our  staff  investigation.  While  it  is  clear  that  there 
were  priests,  ministers,  rabbis  actively  engaged  in  desegregation  efforts, 
riding  the  buses  as  monitors,  there  was  relative  silence,  or  so  it 
seemed,  and  what  you  called  the  low-key  response  from  religious 
leaders.  • 

Your  commcfit  would  seem  to  verify  this,  and  to  resolve  the  conflict 
in  terms  of  saying  that  basically  insufficient  leadership  came  from  the 
religious  community.  Now  in  Phase  It,  would  you  suggest  a  more  ac- 
tive, a  more  visible  role  which  would  include  the  organizatijpn  of  an 
ecumenical  effort? 

BisMOP  BuRGFss  Yes 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  How  would  such  a  structure  cpme  into 
being? 

Bishop  Burgess.  Ihrough  conversation.  We  have  worked  together 
in  many  areas.  We're  not  strangers  with  each  other. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  But  there  is  no  formal  ef- 
fort—organization? 

Bishop  Burgess  That's  right.  No. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  May  I  just  point  out  that  in  Indiana  there 
is  such  an  organization,  and  it  calls  itself  the  Indiana  Interreligious 
Commission  on  Human  Equality,  and  it  includes  almost  every  major 
judicatory  religious  body  in  the  State  with  a  budget  of  over  $150,000, 
whose  purpose  is  specifically  to  organize  the  religious  community  in 
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this  direction.  And  I  think  some  kind  of  formal  structured  orgaitization 
v^ith  an  adequate  budget  peifhaps  is  appropriate  to  the  situation  now 
here  in  Boston. 

Bishop  BumiEss.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Saltzman  Furthermore— 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Td  like  to  just  inter.upt  at  this  point  to  let  the 
record  show  that  Commissioner  Saltzman  is  the  chairman  of  that  group 
in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  >'hat  I  know  from  my  own  contacts  in  Indi* 
ana  that  it  has  been  a  very  t^ffective  instrument  in  helping  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  objectives  all  of  us  want  to  achieve. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  Phuic  II,  gentlemen,  Jo  you  foresee  additional  problems  over  and 
beyond  vhat  occurred  in  Phase  I?  Do  you  see  intensifying  conflict 
rather  than  a  decrease  in  conflict  as  a  result  of  the  extensive  nature 
of  Phase  II? 

Rarbi    Gittelsokn.  .  Since    you    addressed    your    question  to 
''gentlemen/*  I  hope  1  can  assume  that  it  was  in  part  directed  to  me. 
Commissioner  vSai.tzman.  Please. 

Rabri  Gittelsohn.  Tm  very  fearful  that  there  will  be  increased  ten- 
sion and  aggravation  so  long  as  the  members  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  and  many  political  leaders  in  the  city  of  Boston  continue 
to  make  the  whole  desegregation  problem  a  football  tor  their  own 
^political  ambitions,  which  I  think  it  has  been  in,  the  past. 

One  of  the  serious  aggravations  in  my  judgment  of  the  situation 
heri?,  is  that  those  whc  should  have  been  most  directly  responsible  for 
the  integration  of  our  schools  have  been  throwing  up  obstacles  in 
every  way,  und  I  think  Judge  Garrity*s  decision  makes  that  extremely, 
clear. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  I  started,  dear  coUeagv^e  and  friend.  Rabbi 
Gittelsohn,  with  the  religious  community  in  some  self-criticism, 
because  I  didn*t  want  you  to  seem  to  be  self-righteous  in  this  process, 
but  I  wonder  whetbcr.you  would  like  to  comment  further  on  the  role 
of  the  business  community  in  the  city. 

There  was  a  suggestion  by  the  previous  witnesses  from  the  business 
sector  that  their  speaking  to  the  issue  of  desegregation  in  moral  terms 
was  not  pursued  because  it  would  have  been  inflammatory,  and  there- 
fore they  refrained  from  addressing  moral  ideals.  * 

Rabbi  Gittelsohn.  Well,  let  me  first  of  all  agree  with  you  that— and 
(*m  sure  all  of  my  colleagues. on  the  panel  would  agree— tha*.  we  reli- 
gious leaders  were  remiss  in  many  ways.  We  did  not  do  the  job  that 
we  should  have  So  that  Tm  not  speaking  from  a  holier-than-thou  per- 
spective. 

We  watched  some  of  the  testimony  of  the  business  panel  which 
preceded  us  as  wc  were  waiting  on  the  ISth  floor  to  be  ushered  up 
here,  and  I  think  it's  a  rather  sad  reflection*  when  business  has  to  point 
to  driver  education  courses  in  Hopkinton  as  their  alleged  major  con- 
tribution to  the  desegregation  of  schools  in  the^city  of  Boston. 
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I  uni  not  imprcsHud  with  what  the  business  community  has  done 
toward  the  desegregation  of  schools,  and  I  honestly  hope  that  this  n^sw 
partnership  in  Phase  11  will  be  a  really  operative,  viable  partnership. 

CoMMissioNFR  Salt/man.  Would  any  of  you  like  to  add  a  comment 
to  the  -that  statement  made  by  Rabbi  Gittelsohn? 

BisHoH  BuK(ii:ss.  I  would  like  to. 

As  I  heard  the  testimony  down  with  Rabbi  Gittelsohn,  I  could  only 
comment  that  I  do  not  think  that  the  black  community  is  aware  of  the 
degree  of  participation  alleged  by  the  testimony  that  was  offered  here. 

CoMMissioNKK  S^ltZman.  Cardinal  Madeiros,  could  you  repeat  your 
past  statement  on  busing  and  your  views  therpon? 

Cardinal  Madmros.  Ihe  first  one,  Rabbi,  was  in  1972,  in  pastoral 
letlet  And  of  course  I  have  spoken  about  the  racial  issue  at  various 
times  in  so  many  churches  in  this  archdiocese  that  it's  too  numerous 
to  mention*  here,  not  even  on  paper,  but  I  have  done  this  many  times 
in  general,  as  part  of  our  Christian  belief  that  we  are  to  live  in  peace 
and  harmony  with  one  anothqr,  and  we  are  to  accept  this  and  do  the 
best  we  can  ti>  develop  in  ourselves  attitudes  of  brotherlincss  and 
respect  one  for  anoth  ^r,  and  that  this  process  beginning  in  the  home 
.  should  be  continued  in  the  schools  aiid  go  on  for  the  good  of  our 
country,. for  the  good  of  our  society. 

Formal  statements  have  been— certainly  a  few.  I  have  copies  of  them 
here,  Rabbi.  The  first  formal,  really  formal  one  was  the  one  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1974,  before  the  education  committee  of  the  Commonwealth, 
And  then  I  had  a  prepared  talk,  too,  for  the  ecumenical  prayer  break- 
fast that  I  gave  you,  and  I  have  a  statement  of  October  the  8th,  1974, 
condemning  violence,  and  I  referred  to  that,  too. 

CoMMissioNFR  Salt/man.  Could  you  just— the  staff,  I  think,  wants 
in  the  record  your  statements  specifically  on  busing  if  you  could  read 
that  into  the  record.  Is  there  a  specific  statement  you  have  Vnade  on 
busing? 

CARr>iNAL  Madj-iros.  There  is,  and  that  is  number  60. 

CoMMissioNFR  Salf/man  Would  it  be  adequate,  may  I  ask,  would 
it  be  adequate  for  the  Cardinal'just  to  submit  it,  rather  than  to  read 
it?  Is  that  okay'^ 

Cardinal  Madfiros.  Yes,  I  will  do  that.  Yes. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  If  you  have  it— if  you  would  submit  it  we'll 
enter  it  in  the  record  at  this  point  as  the  next  exhibit, 

(The  document  referred  to  was  marked  exhibit  no.  15  for  identifica- 
tion and  received  in  evidence.] 

Commiswonfr  Salfzman.  Can  I  ask  you,  are  the  Catholic  parochial 
schools  desegregated  ' 

Cardinal  Madf.jros.  That  one  is  — let^me  see  now.  We  have  three 
parochial  schools  in  the  city  of  Boston  which  are  almost  totally  black. 
Ihcse  are  in  Roxbury.  Some  are  integrated  in  Roxbury.  The  cathedral, 
in  fact,  is  integrated.  Our  policy  is  to  have  anyone  accepted  who  ap- 
plies, regardless,  ^)f  course,  of  color  or  ethnic  origin.  Our  system  is  not 
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a  system  like  that  of  the  public  schools  system.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  autonomy  within  the  parish.  There  iwe  parish  schools,  as  you  know. 
But  there  is,  of  course,  the  overa!*  policy  of  the  church  that  no  one 
is  excluded  because  of— 

CoMMissiONFR  Salt'^man.  But  do  you  attempt  to  maintain  some  ra- 
cial balance  or  proporticial  ratio  in  your  schools? 

Cardinal  Madeiros.  We  have  not  as  yet  attempted  that  formally.. 

Commissioner  Salt;^man.  Will  there  be  such  an  effort? 

Cardinal  Madeiros. [Well,  we  will  try  that,  but^is  you  see,  Rabbi, 
we  uon*t  have— I  do  not  have  coercive  powers.  I  cannot  make  edicts 
for  people,  and  m  ^  power  is  a  moral  power.  It  calls  for  obedience,  but 
there  are  no  sanctions  to  it,  so  1  can  invite  people  to  do  what  is  right, 
and  they  will  do  it  or  no!  do  it. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  One  final  question.  Prior  witnesses  have 
suggested  that  a  Federal  presence  is  critical  to  Phase  II  and  its  peace- 
ful implementation.  Would  you  gentlemen  care  to  comment  on  your 
evaluation  of  such  a  suggestion? 

Rev.  Weeks.  I  certainly  would.  If  in  fact  the  local  constabulary  has 
an  inability  to  protect  the  lives  of  children  going  to  and  from  their 
neighborhoods  to  other  schools,  then  I  would  certainly  submit  to  this 
Commission  that  a  Federal  presence  is  necessary.  In  fact  that  Phase 
II  is  to  be  implemented  with  at  least  some  consciousness  of  the  safety 
factor. iM  the  minds  of  the  parents. 

I  have,  over  the  sumhier  in  the  past  year,  had  many  parents  who  are^ 
really  suffering  mentally  over  that  anguish  that  happens  eycry  morning 
when  that  child  goes  out  and  is  exposed  to  the  violence  that  may  or 
may  not  happen. 

So  1  would  submit  that  1  feel  that  in  every  way  we  ought  to  try  to 
lift  the  notion  of  safety  in  the— at  least  the  comfortable  position  of 
having  an  established  force  there  to  see  that  that  happens. 

Rabbi  Gittelsohn.  1  would  like  to  associate  myself  with  Mr.  Weeks 
in  his  affirmative  answer.  The  turmoil  through  which  we  have  been  liv- 
ing here  in  Boston  for  nearly  a  year  now,  after  all,  sprang  from  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1954,  and  more  recently  Federal  Judge 
Garrity's  decision  in  this  area.  And  if  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
prepared  by  force,  if  necessary,  to  support  its  own  agencies,  not  only 
will  we  fail  in  the  effort  to  desegregate  the  schools,  but  1  think  we  will 
bring  nothing  but  contempt  in  the  eyes  of  Boston  citizens  on  the  whole 
structure  of  the  Federal  Government  and  Federal  law. 

1  wish  it  were  not  necessary  to  bring  the  Federal  Government  in,  but 
clearly  the  record  indicates  that  it  is. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming:  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Cardinal  Madeiros,  1  recall  that  until  the  Holy 
See  proclaimed  that  Indians  were  indeed  men,  in  the  15th  century, 
that  parish  priests  did  not  take  a^i  active  part  to  affirmatively  convert 
what  were  considered  to  be  savages  to  the  Catholic  tenets,  thit  all 
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humun  beings  us  children  of  God  are  equal.  Within  that  term  equali- 
ty, and  necessarily  included  therein*  equal  opportunity  for  quality  edu« 
cation  is  implied. 

Has  any  effort  been  made  by  you  or  any  other  Catholic  cardinal  to 
address  the  Holy  See  for  some  sort  of  observation  directed  to  the 
question  of  nonviolence,  and  to,  and  to  which  you  have  made 
reference  as  morally  right,  and  which  implicitly  is  implied  in  this  bus* 
ing^urmoil— do  you  believe  that  such  an  effort  upon  the  part  of  our 
Amerlciin  cardinals  might  be  prnducjij^,*^  given  the  large  Catholic 


Cardinal.  Madf.iros.  Mr.  Ruiz, 'first  of  all,  with  all  due  respect  to 
your  position,  I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  the  first  part  of  your 
statement.  The  Holy  See  has  not  decreed  that  the  Indians  became 
human  beings  when  the  decree  canie  into  existence,  it  is  firm  Christian 
belief^rtiai  proclaimed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  iKis  goes  back  certainly  to 
the  Judaic  roots  of  the  Christian  belief,  that  wjeVe  all  brothers  and 
sisters  under  the  one  fatherhood  of  God. 

Commissioner  Rvu.  May  Tsend  you  my  authority  for^  it  from 
Rome? 

Cardinai.  Maiu  iros.  Well;  you  may»  but  that— 

Commissioner  Rim/.  No.  I  have  the  authority  for  ii»  and  Tm  just 
asking  if  1  may— .send  it.  - 

Cardinal  Madfiros.  There  was  a  decree  by  the  Holy  See  saying 
that  Indians  were  human  beings  and  before  thai  they  were  not? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  No.  That's  what  ihe^-do  you  wish  my  authority 
for  the  statement  that  1  made  earlier? 
*  Cardinal  Madf.iros.  Yes,  plea.se. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rui/.  TIJ  be  very  happy  to-^nail  it  to  you. 

Cardinal  Madfiros.  I'hahk  you. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  And  make  it  part  of  the  record  as  welL 

Cardinal  Madfiros.  Thank  you.  Well.  1  certainly  do  not— certainly 
the  Christian  faith,  the  kit^d  of  faith  as  1  have  received  it,  has  never, 
.so  far  as  1  know«  professed  in  its  official  documents  that  people  were 
not  — that  human  beings  weri»  not— that's  my  belief,  anyway. 

As  for  the  other  statement,  Mr.  Commissioner,  the  Pope's  encyclical 
letters  are  numerous,  the  documents  of  Vatican  11  are  ample  proof  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  against  violence  in  order  to  procure  human 
rights.  We  are  to  everything;  in  a— as  much  as  we  can  in  a  peaceful 
way.  ' 

I  know  these  — the  doctrine  and  these  documents;  it's  not  a  question 
of  the  Holy  Father  saying  anything.  He  doesn't  have  to  say  anything 
that  we  already  know  as  oi/r  patrimonies  of  our  faith.  All  Catholics 
should  know  this  It's  not  arj  invention  of  ours.  And  I  do  nt^t  see  any 
purpo.se,  really,  having  any^  number  of  cardinals  or  archbishops  or 
bishops  petitioning  the  Holy  Father  for  a  new  statement.  Wc  have 
ample  evidence  oi  the  position  of  the  church  in  this  matter. 

Chairman  FLFMMiN(i.  Commi.ssioner  Rankin? 


population 
fUhers? 
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Commissioner  Rankin,  kabbi  Gittclsohn.  you've  been  self-critical  of 
your  group., and  you've  also  been.  I  might  say.  a  little  critical  of  the 
business  community. 

I'm"  a  professor.  I'm  wondering  if  you'd  turn  to  the  educators,  now. 
and  sort  of  consider  their  position,  and  rate  them,  as  yp«!  would  rate 
the  clergy,  above  or  belo^s  or  the  business  world,  atiovc  or  below. 
What  about  the  leadership  from  the  educational  world? 

Rab'bi  (jiTTF.LspHN,  WcH.  I  would  rttthcf  not  rate  I.  2.  3,  etc. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Okay. 

Rabbi  Gittei.sohn,  I  think  that  the  educators  in  the  greater  Boston 
area^  likewise  in  connection  with  Phase  I  were  somewhat  remiss,  Cer- 
tainly the  educators  who  were  co-opted  by  Judge  Garrity  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  Phase  II  made  a  very  considerable,  very  major  contribution, 
and  it  is  my  impression,  though  I  cannot  document  it.  that  the  universi-? 
^'s  that  have  been  called  upon  to  work.  now.  towards  the  implementa- 
tion of  Phase  II  in  cooperation  with  specific  area,  most  notably  the 
proposed  magnet  schools,  are  prepared,  equipped,  and  able  to  do  an 
effective  job.  - 

Commissioner  Rankin.  You  also  mentioned  the  South,  and 
I -yesterday  or  the  day  before,  in  discussing  what  happened  to  us 
down  South.  See.^"m  a  southerner,  and  — 

Rabbi  GITTELSOHN.  Som^e  of  my  .best  friends  are. 

I  Laughter.  I  . 

CoMMiswoNER  Rankin.  They  should  bo,  of  course.  But  I  remember 
back  in  our  days,  people  came  from  Boston  to  come  down  to  tell  us 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  I  meam'  I  could  even  name  names,  don't 
you  see.  in  that.  Now.  here  I  am  back  up  here.  The  only  difference 
is.  this  is  about  14  years  later,  don't  you  see.  and  I  think  you  should 
act  more  rapidly  than  that;  don't'.you  think  so? 

Rabbi  Gittelsohn.  I  certainly  do.  1  support  those  of  us  who  went 
south"  14  years  ago.  and  I  support  those  of  yoti  who  are  now  coming 
north,  because  I  think  that  we  have  learned— I  hope  we  have  learned 
that  it's  much  easier  to  preach  than  to  listen.  And  we  need  very  much 
in  this  area  to  listen  to  some  of  the  things  we  said  14  years  ago.  I  think 
by  and  large  the  South  has  done  a  considerably  better  job  of  public 
school  integration  in  the  last  14  years  than  we  have  done  here,  and 
I  will  not  argue  that  point  for  one  minute. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  We  still  have  some  problems,  but  we're 
working  on  them,  don't  you  see. 

Some  of  our  problems— and  we  have  two:  There  has  been  a  flight 
to  parochial  schools  in  some  instances,  and  then  a  flight  to  the  suburbs 
by  the  students.  Have  yoy  noticed  that  up  here^ 

Rabbi  Gittfi  somn.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Those  two  tendencies? 

Rabbi  Gittelsohn.  Well.  I  can't  speak  about  a  flight,  to  the  parochi- 
al schools.  I  don't  know.  But  there  certainly  has  been  a  flight  to  the 
suburbs,  and  there's  a  threatened  flight  to  some  of  the  exclusive 
private  schools. 
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CoMMissioNi  R  Rankin.  Cardinal  Madciros,  has  there  been  any  flight 
to  the  parochial  schools? 

Cardinal  Madfikos.  I  would  ask  Father  Boles  to  speak  Xh  that.  He 
may  have  some  — 

Fr  Boiis  I  hc  overall  enrollment  in  Catholic  schools  in  the  city  of 
Boston  in  l^74^7S  as  compared  with  73-74  declined  slightly.  There 
is  a  policy  which  has  been  developed  by  the  archdiocesan  board  of 
education  and  approved  by  His  Lminente,  which  is  an  effort  to  keep 
the  problem  of  the  possible— the  problem  of  possible  flight  from 
becoming  a  major  difficulty.  These  policies  have  been  distributed  to  all 
of  our  schools.  Statements  have  been  received  in  return  from  the  prin- 
cipal and  the  pastor  of  each  school,  indicating  their  acceptance  of  ihe 
principles  outlined  in  the  policy  statements. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi.fmminci.  Commissioner  Freeman? 
,  Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  just' a— I  have— can  I  ask— 

Chairman  Fi.i:mminc;.  Certainly.  • 

CoMMlssioNKR  Rankin.  Do  you  think  the  opposition  toward  integra- 
tion comes  from  church  people  or  nonchurch  people?  Any  of  you— in 
Boston  ^  ^ 

Rahhi  Ciirn  i.soHN  What  do  you  mean  by  "church  people"? 

Ci)M,mismoni:r  Rankin;  I  mean  people  who  attend  church  regularly 
and-  you'd  say.  **Yts.  we're  churchmen.  We  go  to  church.  We're  in- 
terested in  religion  '  Are  they  the  ones,  or  is  it  non— the  people  who 
never  attend,  or  who  are  not  interested  in  religion? 

Rahhi  GiiiM  soHN.  My  immediate  response  would  be  that  it  comes 
from  biuh.  and  no  religion,  no  denomination  or  faith  has  a  monopoly 
on  pei^plc  who  accept  highly  idealistic  principles  but  object  to  applying 
them  to  their  daily  liv»j^ 

CoMMissioNr-R  Rankin.  U's  the  difficulty  of  applying  religious  princi- 
ples Is  that  righl*^  We  can  apply  them  to  somebody  else,  but  not  to 
ourselves.  Is  that  — 

Rahhi  (Iittfisomn  That  s  correct 

Rrv  Wf  FKs  !\1  like  to  say.  Commissioner  Rankin,  the  devil  comes 
to  my  church  every  Sunday  He  wants  to  hear  what's  going  on,  tco. 
(Laughter! 

Commission!  K  Rankin.  This  lasl  stalement  — do  you  ever  mention  to 
people  the  moral  bankruptcy  and  the  Icjgal  difficulties  are  going  to 
continue  'if  you  continue  this  program  of  opposing  i^integration  this 
way'^ 

What  might  happen'^ 

Rahhi  CIittflsohn.  I  do.  yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Ra*  KIN  You  do.  That's  it. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

CoMMissioNFH  Fkffman.  M>  question  relates  to  the  enrollment  in 
the  private  schiu^ls^  I  be  ieve  the  statement  was  that  there  had 
been— as  you  know,  our  c  )ncern  is  that  the  private  schools  are  not 


being  used  as  an  escape.  Well,  the  question  is»  what  is  the  enrollment, 
what' areythe  figures  with  respect  to  the  suburban  area  as  well  as  the 
city,  an4  is  there  a  comparison  that  could  be  made  or  some  conclu- 
sions that  can  be  made  from  that?  •  , 
I  believQ  we're  talking-that  the  two  last  gentlemen  have  not  been 

sworn,  or  have  they?  ^  Vj  .  .  ' 

'Cha'RMan  Fi.PMMiNG.*Yes,^Ujat's  correct. 

(Whereupon,  •BVother  Bartl^ilomew  Vardcn  and  Father  John  Boles 
,  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 

.        '        .        .  *       '  " 

JRSTIMONY  OFllROTHKR  BARTHOI.OMFV'  VAKDKN,  SVPKRINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  ARCHDIOCKSK  OF  BOSTON;  AND  FATHKR  JOHN  BOLES,  piRECTOR 
»  s    %r  q|f  EDUCATION,  ARCHDIOCESE  OF  BOSTON 

^'•-CHaihman  Fufmmino.  Thank  you.  Keeps  the  record  straight,  swear- 
tw^^jtv-j)?  vvitnesses.     ^  ' 

•  FR,'^^lRS.''Brjt)thcr  Partholomew  has  the  statistics  wilh  him  on  the 
enroIIment-P0*ttcrns  jii  iorburban  Catholic  schools  as  well  atf  the  enroll- 
tment  patfeVq^in.Cauirrt^c  schools  year  by  year.  ^ 

CoMMissi6ifER  FREi!MAN..|'d  like  the  information,  and  also  we  would 
like  it  If  you  would  leavd  it  for  the  record  if  it  can  be  received. 

Br.  Vardf.N.  The'^jnformation  has  been  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  bjT^mail  sortie  (iays  ago,  if  that's  satisfuctoty.  I'd 
be  hdppy  to  make  copies  again  for  this^ 

CoMiviissioNF.R  FRF.EMArfT^Vell,  if/you  d  ^ive  us  .the  answers  now. 

Br.  Varden.  There's  bee^  jj^declinV.in  enrollment  both  within  and 
-without  the  C'ty  of  Boston  smccj.tht  high  point  of  1965  in  the  enroll-, 
ment-'inbatholic  sc|iools,''so  that      h^yc' had  a  rather,  steady  decline. 
It  varies  from  lime  to  time. 

For  example,  in  1973,  when,  in  the  surihg  of  ;73  't>vo  of  our  largest 
religious  congregations  of  teachers  ma^  studies  of  xHpw  potential  for 
tbe-ncxt  3  years  and  decided  that  they  had  to  withdraw  from  over  30 
schools,  we  had  some  22  schools  closo^at  tj\at  timd.'**^  of  them  in  the 
' city  of  Boston.  , 

So  thqje's'^a  little  sharper  decline  shown  in  our  figures  for  the  year 
1973-197't,  percentagewise,  when  we  lost  about  2,000  students  as 
against  the  911  that  we  lost  during  this  present  19t4-.75^scKool  year. 
But  during  the  past  summer,  no  schools  of  ours  closed,  iitj  (he  ctty  of- 
Boston.  So  that,  while  the  percentage  of  decHnc  goes  from— you  Know) 
3.3- percent  decline  in- the  19r*)— 1965-1966  school  year\)  a  3.5/pcr" 
Vent  decline  in  the  ^974-75  percent  school  year,  in  betwcfen  there^are 
ups*and  downs  to  »s  far  as  8.5  percent  decline  on  the  elen^cn^iiry  level.' 

Our  declines  on  the  outside  of  the  city  of  Boston  have  been  a  little 
bit  more  noted,  because  w.*  have  had  more  schools  closed  in  the  sub- 
urban and  outside  of  Boston  area  than  within  Boston.  A  number  of  our 
schools  in  the  city  cf  Boston  are  maintained  strictly  because,  while  the. 
local  level  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  the  archdiocese  has  given 
them  some  support.  In  the'suburban  areas  they,  make  it  on  their  pwn. 


.         21.2  .  N 

roMMissi()>^RR  ^Fref.man.  Brother  Vardcn,  may  we  ^cf&nfinc  the 
*  queMionJto— your- answer  to  the  high  schools?  What  was  the  enroll- 
ment in  the  high  schools  during  the  1970— in  the  high  schools  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  1973-74  school  year?  .  . 

Br.  . Varof.n.  9,014. 

CoMMissioNF.ft  Frffman.  What  was  the  enrollment  in  the  high 
schools  in  the  city  of  Bosion  in  the  school  year  1974-75? 
Br.  Varof.n.  8.K68. 

Commissioner  Frffman.  What  was  the  enrollment  *in  the  suburban 
high  schools  in  the  1973-74?  • 

Br.  VXrdfn.  16,820.  i  ^  ^ 

CoMMissioNFH"  Frffman.  And  during  the  suburban  school  year  in 
the  high  schools,  1974-75? 

Br.  Vardfn.  17,055.  •  * 

Commissioner  Frffman.  So  there  was  an  increase  in  the  high 
school^,  in  the  Catholic  high  schools,  in  1974-75  over  the  preceding 
year.  .  ^ 

Br.  Varoen.  In  the— outside  of  the  city  of  Boston.  But  we  have  a 
number  of  schools  that  were  established  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1960s, 
'6S-66.  some  of  them  have  been  struggling  to  grow,  and  I  don't  think 
that— well,  there's— 
Commissioner  Freeman.  The  actual  number  of  envries  was  about— 
Br.  Vardfn.  About  200.  ,  : 

Commissioner  Frffman.  Between  16,000  and—  ' 
Commissioner  Horn.  846  versus  235. 
Br.  Varofn.  I6.800^to  17,055. 
.<^)MMissioNER  Frffman.  846. 
,  Br.  Varden.  Approximately  200  — 
'•'Commissioner  Fri  fman.  An  increase  of  235. 
Commissioner  Horn.  A  decrease  of  846  in  the  city. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Does  your  school— does  the  school  main- 
tain figures  on  the  number  of  pupils  that  are  Catholic  and  the  number 
that  are  non-Catholic?  - 
Br  Varihn  We  make  some  studies  of  that,  yes. 
CoMMi.ssioNFR  Frffman.  Do  you  have  that  information? 
Br  Varofn  I  don't  have  that  with  me  right  now,  but  1  can  tell  you 
that  in  the  overall  picture  we  are  about  5  percent  non-Catholic.  In  the 
black  picture  weVc  about  48  percent  non-Catholic.  Of  the  black  stu- 
dents in  our  schools. 

CoMMi.ssioNFR  Freeman.  Whcn  you  say  5  percent,  you  mean  5  per- 
cent of  the  whites? 
Br  Varofn  Overall  — in  the  overall,  that's  right,  yes. 
CoMMtssioNFR  Frreman.  And  how  many— do  you  have  it  by  race  in 
the  city  and  in  the  county  \vs  to  numbers? 
Br  Varofn  Well,  yes,  I  have— you  know,  various  breakdowns. 
Commissioner  Frfeman.  In  the  high  schools. 
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Br.  Vardfn.  Wc*ve  only  maintained  a  racial  or  ethnic  enrollment 
statistic  since  1970.  I  haven*t  been  in  the  office  that  long,  but  I  gather 
that  it  may  have  something  .to  do  with  the  way  U  S.  census  is  running. 
So  we  have  gone  from-in  the  city  of  Boston  on  the  elementary 
level-^from  Ml  3  black  students  in  1970  to  1,268  in  1974,  It^s  been 
a  rather  steady  amount,  and  1  would  say  that  in  the  Orientals  it  s  been 
about  the  same.  There  are  not  so  many  of  those  in  Boston,  So  we  had 
50  in  1970;  we  have  60  in  1974.  Of  those  with  Hispanic  origin  or 
Spanish  surname,  we've  gone  from  518  in  1970  to  746  in  1974. 

Commissioner  Fref.man.  Is  that  in  the  city? 

Br.  Varden.  That's  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Qity. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  What  about  the  city— the  high  schools? 

Br.  Varden.  In  the  high  schools  from  1970  weVe  gone  from  247 
blacks  to  394  in  1974-75  school  year. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  in  the  suburban  area  how  many 
blacks  were  there  in  1973  in  the  high  schools? 

Br.  Varden.  In  73  there  were  181.  ' 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  in  74. 

Br.  Varden.  157. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  There  were  fewer  black  pupils  in  the  high 
schools  in  the  suburban  community  in  74-75  than  there  were  in  73. 

Br.  Varden  Yes,  but  there's  a  little  history  on  our  black  population 
in  those  schools.  Some  years  back  there  was  a  program  inaugurated 
to  get  some  of  the  urban  black  students  into  suburban  schools.  That 
was  initially  financed  by  grants  from  the  private  segment  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  from  Federal  money. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Is  that  the  METCO  program? 

Br.  Varden.  Well  it  was  similar  to  METCO,  and  was  the  origins 
of  METCO,  yes.  It  was  called  BRIDGE  at  that  time.  And  we  had  a 
considerable  increase  in  black  enrollment  from  the  city  to  our  subur- 
ban schools  because  there  was  some  way  of  financing  it. 

When  that  grant  ran  out  and  the  finances  ran  out  and  it  became 
strictly  government  money,  then  of  course  we  were  no  longer  able  to 
participate  and  so  our  numbers— well,  some  of  them  stayed  in  to  finish 
school.  If  you1l  look  at  our  figures  that  have  been  submitted  to  you, 
the  decline  in  ethnic  enrollment  outside  the  city  of  Boston  of  blacks 
fFom  70  In  74  is  a  measure  of  the  fact  that  that  program  ran  out  of 
financing. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Does  the  school  provide  scholarships  for 
the  pupils  any  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school? 

Br.  Varden.  Most  of  our  schools  arc  very  limited  financially,  so  that 
they  arc  unable  to  do  any  great  amount  of  that,  and  — 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Do  you  do  any  of  that  at  all? 

Br  Varden  Tuition-free  scholarships,  there  is  some— 

Commissioner  Freeman.  How  many  are  there? 

Br  Varden  Well,  within  the  city  of  Boston  in  the  past  few  years 
we  have  had  a  program  where  $400,000  was  set  aside  for  students  in 
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grcal  need  A  good  bit  of  that  money  has  j?ono  to  students  who  are 
in  the  city  of  IJostoiK  many  of  the  hhick  students  in  our  Cardinal  Cush- 
mg  High  School  and  our  (\ithL*dral  High  School. 

That.  hovve\er.  v^as  money  thai  the  archdiocese  put  up  and  was  dis- 
tributed through  a  financial  aid  program.  Unfortunately^  the  financial 
position  of  the  archdiocese  is  such  that  we've  had  to  reduce  that  pro- 
gram, although  It  is  still  going  on. 

Now»  individual  parishes  have  given  some  help*  to  this.  We  have  still 
some  black  students  in  suburban  schools  who  are  there  with  an  assist 
from  thai  particular  parish  or  group  that  arc  running  the  school, 

C*()MMissu)Ni  K  I'RFi  MAN  Is  the  athletic  program  financed  — is  a  stu- 
dent whi>\  a  good  basketball  player  more  apt  to  get  a  scholarship  than 
somebod>  else 

Bk  Vakdi  n  I  realK  don't  know  that  answer  to  that,  Mrs.  Freeman. 
C'oMMissioMK  Kriiman.  I'hank  you. 
(*HAiKMA\  Fi  KMMiNo.  (Commissioner  Horn? 

(*oMMissi<)M  R  Horn  I  ha\e  been  very  impressed  in  the  196()s  about 
the  infiuencc  that  the  church  groups  had  nationally  in  passing  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  h)h4  and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Pve  also  said 
thiit  \cr>  franklv  v^c  v^ould  not  ha\e  been  able  to  get  the  two-thirds 
\oic  uc  needed  in  the  Scniitc  to  shut  off  debate  and  then  to  pass  the 
act  without  the  help  of  varii^us  church  groups. 

1  rcmemlKT  in  particular  Jim  Hamilton,  who  represented  the  Na- 
tional Council  o\  CMuirches.  and  I  think  the  key  votes  we  needed 
rcsultcil  frorti  the  cffmls  of  individuals  such  as  yourself  and  your 
churches,  tcmiilcs.  and  parishes  around  the  country. 

But  uhcn  ciunc  to  the  li^al  level.  I'm  curious  as  to  how  much 
intluencc  \ou  gentlemen  feel  the  churches  really  have  in  this  day  and 
age  on  your  constituencies  that  have  affiliations  with  you»  or  on  the 
political  leaders  m  a  community.  And  in  answering  that.  I*d  like  you 
lo  deserihe  \^hat  processes  can  religious  groups '^jse  to  reach  your  own 
people  lis  well  as  a  broader  cimununity.  other  than  the  preachments 
thai  might  come,  and  ihcy  are  certainly  important  in  thC'  continuing 
dialogue.  oi\  Siilurda>  or  Sunda>. 

I  Ciin  recall  giung  to  nian\  an  adult  group  during  the  '64-65  Civil 
.Rights  Acts  discussion,  and  others  did  the  same.  But  what  else  can  be 
done  to  reallv  gel  the  moral  ftiessage  over  that  you  gentlemen  personi- 
fy, and  thai  some  of  the  questioning  f-om  the  panel  here  indicates  is 
extremely  in^porlant^ 

Bishop  Bi  K(iiss  I'd  like  to  speak  a  bit  to  this 

I  can  speak  specificalK  of  the  black  community.  I  would  say 
thill  .md  »i  large  extent  I  think  this  is  true  in  the  white  community! 
that  thiuighl  the  ua>  in  which  churches  are  exerting  their  moral  in- 
tluencc might  ha\e  changed  from  the  sixties  to  the  seventies^  it  is  still 
f>erhaps  the  (Uic  m.in^r  toree  that  is  in  a  constructive  way  trying  lo 
uphold  e^cn  what  the  f  edcial  (iovernment  has  proposed. 
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*  I  would  say  that  by  the  churches,  certainly  in, the  black  community, 
the  church  is  still  the  great  agency  without  which  other  agencies  could 
not  work  effectively. 

In  the  Boston  community  I  am  sure  that  the  leaders  of  the  NAACP 
or  of  Freedom  Housp.  or  of  othci*  agencies  of  this  kind—rm  sure  that 
they'd  be  the  first  to  admit  that  without  the  backing  and  the  support 
of  the  churches,  they  would  have  little  to  do. 

And  I  think  that  even  in  the  white  community,  it  is  the  religious  ele- 
ment that  is  still  saying.  '*This  is  right  and  we  must  support  it."  We 
are  holding  up  the  law  of  the  land;  we  are  emphasizing  the  quality  of 
good  citizenship;  we  are  trying  to  help  these  other  agencies  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  reality  that  we've  got  to  do  something  between  now 
and  February. 

One  of  the  great  things  that  we  have  to  fight  is  this  sense  of  frustra- 
tion on  the  part  of  good  people  in  this  city,  who've  been  given  strange 
promises,  that  somehow,  in  some  way— for  example,  a  constitutional 
amendment's  going  to  be  passed  between  now  and  February  to  throw 
out  Judge  Garrity's  decision.  And  they've  been  given  these  strange 
promises  and  they  are  not  kept,  of  course,  and  so  they  are  frustrated. 
And  the  churches  are  the  ones  who  keep  emphasizing  we  must  face 
the  reality  of  our  present  i^ituation,  that  something's  got  to  be  done 
now,  and  done  very  quickly. 

And  so  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  just  because 
maybe  our  strategy  has  changed,  that  we're  not  as  effective  as  we 
were.  I  think  on  the  local  level  we  are  the  one  force  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  help  us  understand  the  present  realities  and  are  trying 
to  muster  people  to  deal  with  them,  I  think,  in  a  realistic  and  even 
pragmatic  way. 

CoMMissioNFH  HoRN.  Well,  Bisbop  Burgess,  let's  pursue  that  a 
minute,  now.  You  have  about  125,000  members,  as  I  recall,  in  your 
various  dioceses.  Has  that  membership  increased  in  the  last  two 
decades,  or  has  it  decreased? 

Bishop  Burgfss.  I  think  it  has  decreased. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  And  1  expect  that's  true  of  many  other 
churches  both  in  this  room  and  across  the  country. 
Bishop  Burgfss.  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn.  And  even  if  it's  decreased,  there's  probably 
been  an  even  greater  decrease  on  those  that  turn  up  for  so-called  for- 
mal services:  And  we  all  know  that  sometimes  people  feel  that  those 
that  show  up  on  Sunday,  that  maybe  they  don't  need  it  as  much  as 
those  that  don't  show  up,  and  maybe  only  show  up  ph  Chanukah, 
Christmas,  Easter,  whatever. 

So  the  question  comes  as  to  besides  the  moral  statements,  which,  I 
will  agree  are  extremely  important  and  set  a  tone  and  give  guidance 
to  a  broader  community  that  simply  your  membership,  the  question 
comes  up,  what  are  the  churches  doing  or  can  do,  just  as  we  ask  what 
business  is  doing  or  can  .do  in  terms  of  human  relations  programs, iin 
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terms  of  not  ^simply  preaching  at  people,  but  involving  people  in 
discussion  groups. 

I  think  of  my  own  campus  ministry.  I  head  the  largest  public  univer- 
sity in  California,  and  yet  we  have  a  very  active  interfaith  ministry  that 
has  conducted  M)  or  40  courses  such  as  explorations  in  communica- 
tion, that  frankly  have  saved  many  a  Jife,  not  in  the  religious  sense, 
but  in  the  sense  of  students  that  might  have  committed  suicidCt  might 
.  have  been  lost  on  a.campus  of  31,000—32,000. 

Now.  (t's  that  kgid  of  personal,  individual,  and  collective  involve- 
^   ment  that  Tm  wondering  what  is  going  on,  and  what  can  be  done  as 
we  address  this  problem. 

Bishop  Burufss,  Well.  I  can  only  say  that^ih  my  association  with 
the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Churches,  I  *would  say  that  a  good 
number  of  churches,  parish  churches,  do  have  such  organizations, 
rhey  are  involved  in  study  groups,  in  activist  groups.  They  do  not  of- 
tentimes represent  the  total  congregation— of  course  not.  But  they  do 
represent  a  concerned  group  of  people.  And  through  our  ecumenical 
efforts,  these  small  parish  groups  have  a  sense  of  their  own  strength 
because  they  arc  united  with  others.  And  I  would  say  that  I  frankly 
do  not  know  of  any  other  institution  in  our  society  that  is  carrying  on 
this  kind  of  educational  endeavor. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Let  me  ask  you.  Cardinal  Madeiros,  do  you 
have  any  feelings  on  this  matter? 

Cardinal  Maoeiros,  I  agree  totally  with  Bishop  Burgess  in  what  he 
just  said.  But  there  is  a  problem  which  we  in  the  Catholic  Church  call 
now  evangelization.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a  synod  of  bishops 
in  Rome  last  year  to  study  the  problem  of  evangelization,  or  reevan- 
gellzation  of  people,  addressing  the  gospel  message  to  the  man  of 
today  I  he  whole  effort  of  Vatican  Council  II  was  to  do  just  that,  to 
interpret  the  gospel  in  terms  of  today. 

Now,  we  have  to  admit,  and  I  do  admit  it,  this  is  a  slow  process. 
The  gospel  is  not  something  you  impose  on  people.  You  preach  it  and 
you  live  it  as  best  you  can.  And  I  do  like  what  you  said  about  the  per- 
sonal relationship  to  people.  The  greatest  force  wc  have  is  really  the 
parish  structure,  where  people  come  together,  worship  together,  live 
together,  feel  together,  and  work  together.  There  are  many  societies 
in  parishes  working  for  the  common  good  of  the  parish  and  of  the 
archdiocese  and  the  society,  therefore. 

We  have,  of  course,  the  difficulty,  and  this  is  the  problem  of  the 
gospel,  of  trying  to  — Tm  not  going  to  preach  to  you.  I  don't  want  to 
preach  to  you  this  morning,  but  you  ^sked  the  question.  Commis- 
sioner rhe  question  is  the  question  of  trying  to  preach  what  they  call 
a  supernatural  doctrine,  something  that  comes  from  God  to  us  by  way 
of  revelation  to  people  in  the  world  who  do  not.  want  to  listen,  or 
maybe  are  adverse  to  listening  to  it  And  they  have  to  be  disposed  be- 
fore they  can  accept  it  We  cannot  be  coerced  into  accepting  the 
gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  no  any  more  than  can  accept  the  ten  command- 
ments of  Moses 
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it's  a  question  of  faith,  and  faith  is,  in  my  belief,  a  free  act,  the 
greatest  free  act  a  man  can  perform  I  cannot  impose  it  on  anyone, 
but*  I  can  try  with  the  way  I  live,  the  way  I  talk,  the  way  I  deal  with 
people,  to  dispose  them  to  accept  it.  It  will  have  to  come  from  God 
eventually.  I  cannot  make  people  good  if  they  do  not  want  to  be  good. 
Rut  I  can  preach  and  hope  and  pray  that  they  will  listen  and  will 
gradually  come  to  see  that  the  gospel  is  the  only  hope  of  the  world. 

Thank  you  for  occasion  to  preach  the  gospel  in  this  room. 

[Laughter] 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Are  there  any  additional  comments  members 
of  the  panel  might  wish  to  make  in  response  to  that  question? 

Rfv  Wfeks  liarly  in  the— before  desegregation  happened  in  Sep- 
tember, there  was  a  problem  in  one  of  the  high  schools,  and  what  we 
did  at  that  time,  both  ministers  and  priests,  was  to  lift  the  notion  of 
tidjfctg  the  ministry  from  the  confmcs  of  the  church  building  into  the 
stiret.  And  we  at  that  time  actively,  performed  what  we  would  cal!  a 
street  ministry,  because  everybody  does  not  come  and  docs  not  attend 
church  or  does  not  belong.  However—and  that's  still  going  on.  I  think 
that's  one  of  the  concrete  ways  of  getting  to  the  total  society  rather 
than  just  limiting  it  to  churchgoers. 

And  1  certainly  join  with  Bishop  Hurgess  and  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Madeiros  in  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult,  sometimes,  for  people  who 
come  from  the  secular  end  of  our  society,  to  make  judgments  which 
are  positive  out  of  a  prophetic,  kind  of  consciousness. 

I  come  from  an  area  where— not  as  the  fellow  from  Missouri,  who 
says  seeing  is  believing,  because  the  message  that  I  preach  is  just  the 
opposite  of  that  Believing  is  seeing.  Which  is  an  act  of  faith  in  tryi.^g 
to  ge.l  over  some  positive  ihiiigs  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people. 

We  realize  that  legislation,  laws,  ciuiri  orders  will  not  change  the 
makeup  of  a  person's  hc£\rl,  but  we  firmly  believe  that  the  love  of  will 
change  it.  » 

Commissioner  Horn.  Let  me  just— 

Rabbi  Gittfisohn  Can  I  just  — 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Oh,  ves 

Rahhi  CiiriFisoHN.  -"Comment  briefly  on  that'' 

While  Tm  in  very  substantial  agreement.  1  would  have  to  disagree 
a  little  bit  with  Mr  Weeks  and  His  Eminence  in  terms  of  everything 
being  reduced  to  a  free  act  of  faith,  and  we  just  stand  patiently  by  and 
wait  for  people  to  catch  the  faith.  Moses  had  great  faith,  but  there  is 
a  lot  of  legislation  in  the  Hebrew  scripture.  And  there's  a  lot  of  legisla- 
tion m  Christian  faith  also.  Th^re  is  canon  law,  for  example.  Faith 
without  law  becomes  very  often  a  matter  of  pious  platitudes.  And  I 
think  we've  goi  to  recognize,  therefore,  that  sometimes  there  is  an  ele- 
ment of  force  which  is  necessary,  and  reci^gnize  also  that  how  people 
behave  ultimately  affects  what  they  believe.  Action  does  affect  at- 
titides,  and  therefore  we  need  law  as  well  as  faith,  and*  we  need 
government  and  civic  law  alsx)  in  support  of  that  which  is  morally  cor- 
rect. 
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I. think  that  wc  have  a  much  better  index  to  the  potential  power  of 
religious  leadership  on  the  question  of  Vietnam,  for  exarnpic,  where 
we  did  a  better  job,  than  on  the  question  of  school  desegregation,  at 
least  here  in  the  Northeast,  where  we  have  not  done  a  good  job. 

CoMMissiDNKR  Hi)RN.  Rabbi  Gittelsohn.  I  certainly  can  agree  with 
yout  based  on  our  experience  in  public  accommodations  and  voting 
rights.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  one  short  last  question.  Yqu  have  a  very 
unique  experience,  in  the  sense  that  you  were  a  member  of  President 
Truman's  Committee  on  Civil  Right,s,  as  I  recall. 

Rabbi  CJittflsohn.  Correct. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  And  here  we  are  a  generation  later.  Could 
you  briefly  summarize  where  you  think  we  are  in  this  century  on  civil 
rights,  and  how  much  progress  you  feel  has  been  made,  based  on  that 
1947-48  experience? 

Chairman  Flfmmincj.  1  would  urge  that  the  word  "briefly''  be  un- 
derlined here.  I'm  getting  a  little  bit  anxious  about  the  rest  of  our 
agenda  1  might  say  that  for  3  years  T presided  over  the  general  board 
for  the  National  Council  of  Churches  as  president  of  the  national 
council,  and  I  always  had  a  lot  of  trouble  keeping  everybody  on 
schedule  That  kind  of  brings  me  back  to  those  days.  These  contribu- 
tions are  very,  very  helpful,  and  Rabbi,  please  respond. 

Rahhi  GniM.soMN.  My  response  will  be  very  brief.  Mi.  Chairman. 
I  think  we  made  a  tremendous  amount  of  progress  since  1947-48 
when  the  Truman  Committee  initiated,  really,  the  struggle  that  is  still 
going  on.  But  the  progress  has  been  extremely  spotty.  And  as  a  citizen, 
of  BostiMi  whi>  is  very  proud  to  be  a  Bostonian  and  a  New  Englander, 
one  of  the  few  things  of  which  1  am  abysmally  ashamed  is  our  record 
on  school  desegregation.  And  that's  the  area  where  vve  need  a  lot  more 
work  and  a  U  i  more  support  from  the  Federal  Government,  as  well 
as  religious  leaders. 

Brief  enough,  1  hope. 

Chairman  FLhMMiNCf.  Very  fine.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  May 
I  jusi  tie  together  comments  made  by  Rabbi  Saltzman  and  Commis- 
sioner Horn  I  rccogni/e  the  validity  of  the  statement  made  by  Com- 
missioner Horn,  that  in  terms  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  it  relates 
to  Vietnam,  or  as  it  relates  to  civil  rights,  and  so  on,  that  the  interfaith 
movement  has  made  tremendous  contributions  in  getting  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  And  I  think  that  at  this  p^articular  point,  the 
question  is,  can  we  develop  an  interfaith  movement  at  the  local  leve^ 
th;\t  will  help  to  get  action  on  the  part  of  the  city  council,  the  school 
committee,  or  conceivably  a  State  legislature. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  as  a  religious  community,  we've  done  a  pretty 
good  job  of  vvorkitig  together,  and  we  all  have  worked  together  at  the 
Washington  level  on  one  issue  after  another  in  order  to  get  results  out 
of  the  Congress  And  now  thai  we're  at  the  stage  of  implementation. 
I  hi^pe  that  movements  like  the  one  in  Indiana  will  pick  up  the  mo- 
mentum, because  I  think  that  if  they  do  ii*s  going  to  help  tremendously 
\o  achieve  the  objectives  we  want  to  achieve. 
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Again,  thank  you  so  much. 
Yes? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  May  I  comment  so  that  I  can  get  the  record 
complete? 

I  contacted  my  office  in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  appears.  Cardinal 
Madeiros,  that  we're  both  right. 
[Laughter.] 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Based  upon  your  statement  that  our— first  I 
will  identify  myself  as  a  Catholic— that  our  Jesus  Christ  held  that  all 
human  beings  were  brothers  and  sisters.  In  implementation  of  that  fun- 
damental tenet,  in  1S37  Pope  Paul  III  issued  a  pronouncement  that  In- 
dians were  truly  men,  and  capable  of  understanding  the  Catholic  faith. 

It  was  this  pronouncement  to  parish. priests  and  parishioners  that  was 
the  catalyst  for  the  tremendous  missionary  efforts  of  the  church  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  the  creation^  even  by  lawmen,  of  pious  funds 
and  moneys  to  do  the  work  of  the  Lord. 

Which  brings  me  back  to  the  questions  that  were  unanswered  as  a 
result  of  this  exception. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Well,  can— do  you  want  to  address— weVe 
really  run  out  of  time.  If— my  suggestion  would  be  that  those  questions 
might.be  addressed  in  writing  and  then  made  a  part  of  the  record. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  have  them  here  and  Til  give  them  to  the  Car- 
dinal. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Thank  you  all. 
It*s  been  a  fine  experience  for  all  of  us,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Counsel  will  call  the  next,  witnesses. 

Mr.  Stocks.  I  call  Paul  Warren  Frank  Marsh,  Raymond  Martin, 
Kenneth  Haskins,  and  James  Case. 

(Whereupon,  Paul  B.  Warren,  Frank  Marsh,  Ray  Martin,  Kenneth 
Haskins,  and  James  Case  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming  ] 

TESTIMONY  OF  PAUL  B.  WARREN,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY;  FRANK  MARSH,  DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF 
EDUCATION,  NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY;  RAY  MARTIN,  ASSOCIATE  DEAN, 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  BOSTON  COLLEGE;  KENNETH  HASKtNS,  HARVARD 
SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  AND  .^MES  CASE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
INSTITUTE  OF  LEARNING  AND  TEACHING,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Commissioner  Horn.  CounscK  proceed, 

Mr.  Stocks  Would  each  of  you  gentlemen  state  your  name,  ad- 
dress, and  occupation  for  the  record?  We'll  start  with  Mr  Warren. 

Mr.  Warren.  Paul  Warren,  associate  dean  for  research  in  educa- 
tional development,  Boston  University;  ei  Washington  Street,  Mar- 
blehead,  as  they  say  it,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Frank  Marsh,  dean  of  education,  Northeaster-n  Univer- 
sity; 347  South  Street,  Medfield,  Massachusetts. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Raymond  J.  Martin,  associate  dean,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, Boston  College;  K  Kerrydale  Road,  Ncedham. 

Mr  Haskins.  Kenneth  Haskins,  lecturer  in  education,  Haivard 
Graduate  School  of  Education;  31  Crescent  Street,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Cask.  James  Case,  director  of  the  Institute  for  Learning  and 
l  eaching  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  in  Boston.  I  live  at  34 
Cambridge  Torracc  in  Cambridge  • 

Mr.  SrcH  ks.  Thank  you. 

I^m  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  respond  to  the  questions  in  the  same 
order,  so  that  we  might  facilitate  getting  your  testimony  in  the  record« 
Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the  Phase  II  plan,  what  effort  had  your 
schools  of  education  made  to  work  with  individual  schools  in  the 
Boston  school  system  on  particular  programs? 

Mr  Warrkn.  Do  you  wish  to  start  at  the  same— 

Mr.  SiotKS.  Yes. 

Mr.  Warrkn.  Do  you  mind  if  I  contemplated  that  might  be  a 
question,  and  Til  be  working  from  a  list  here;  if  you  wish  to  incor- 
porate it  you  may,  in  the  testimony. 

The  series  of— I  don't  want  to  run  down  the  line— the  civil  activities 
working  in  which  there  has  been  external  funding  which  has  enabled 
the  school  to  work  in  various  communities  in  Boston,  including  a  Right 
to  Read  program  in  the  Bancroft  School  in  Boston;  a  Teacher  Corps 
bilingual  program,  which  ^as  worked  in  several  elementary  schools 
and  middle  schools  within  the  city  of  Boston;  a  university-funded  pro- 
gram working  primarily  in  the  current  District  I  area,  in  a  collabora- 
tive program  with  the  public  school  system  of  Brookline,  using  the 
athletic  facilities  at  the  university.  Several  programs  working  with  the 
adult--through  the  adult  basic  education  department,  both  in  area  of 
assessment  and  some  training. 

Ihere  have  been,  then,  several  workshops  working  with  Boston 
teachers,  as  well  as  many  inservice  efforts,  particularly  in  the  area  6f 
reading  and  communication  skills,  in  several  schools  throughout  the 
city  of  Boston. 

On  top  of  that  we  have  increasingly  over  the  past  3  years  had  larger 
numbers  of  students  assigned  working  with  faculty  in  schools 
throughout  the  Boston  area  proper  as  opposed  to  the  western  ring  of 
suburbs 

Trn  sure  I've  overlooked  some,  but  that  may  give  you  an  idea. 
Mr  Stoi  ks.  Thank  you.  Dean  Marsh? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Northeastern  has  had  a  long  history  of  working  with  the 
schools  of  Boston.  We  have  had  a  number  of  programs,  such  as  a  S- 
year  program  funded  by  the  Ford  Foundation  in  which  we  trained 
reading  tutors  and  carried  on  tutoring  in  a  number  of  the  elementary 
and  junior  high  schools  of  the  city  of  Boston.  We  had  a  dropout  school 
which  we  operated  with  Federal  funding  to  take  students  who  had 
failed  in  the  Boston  system,  and  provided  in  this  school  an  innovative 
three-track  program  to  help  these  young  people  earn  their  high  school 
diploma. 
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We  had  a  Ughtvd  schoolhouse  program  through  Boston  Teachers 
College,  which  is  the  physical  education  part  of  Northeastern.  1'his 
program  brought  u  number  of  Boston  school  children  t^  the  university. 
A  number  of  university  people,  too,  particularly  the  Mackey  School,, 
where  recreation  and  physical  activities  took  place. 

Ve  have  had  in  recent  years  a  program  in  the  Hennigan  School  in 
Jamaica  Plain,  where  a  number  of  our  students  have  gone  to  this 
'school  and  had  classses  conducted  there.  In  the  process  of  having  their  . 
classes  there  they  curried  on  evaluation  of  students;  they  conducted 
counseling  and  a  variety  of  other  experiences  that  at  one  time  pro- 
vided learning  for  our  students  and  helped  these  young  people  in  the 
Boston  system. 

We  have  made  use  of  out  reading  clinic  on  the  Huntington  Avenue 
campus,  freely  A  number  of  students  have  come  to  the  clinic  for 
evaluation  and  therapy,  particularly  during  the  difficulties  of  2  years 
ago.  We  provided  a  special  effort  for  two  groups  of  25  youngsters  from 
Boston  English  High  School. 

Tm  sure  I've  overlooked  some,  but  these  are  typical  of  the  activities 
which  we  have  had  with  the  Boston  schools. 

Mh.  Stocks.  Dean  Martin. 

Mr.  Mahiin.  Boston  College  School  of  Education  is  quite  young.  It 
started  in  1^52.  Since  that  lime  we  have  been  working  with  the  Boston 
school  system  by  placing  student  teachers  in  the  preservice  end  of  our 
program.  Over  the  years  we've  been  involved  in  the  Teacher  Corps 
project;  we\e  been  involved  in  the  Prospective  Teacher  project. 

For  a  number  of  years  we  placed  our  students  in  many  schools  ; 
throughout  the  Boston  system.  In  recent  years,  CMpecially  the  last  two, 
weVe  tried  to  centralize  so, that  we  could  bring  our  supervisory  forces 
to  bear  in  a  quality  manner,  and  we've  been  working  very  closely  with 
Trotter  and  with  Lee  We  did  work  with  the  J.J.  Williams.  At  the 
secondary  level  wevc  been  working  with  Dorchester  and  other  high 
schools.  That's  the  extent  at  the  present  time. 

Mr  Sroi  ks  Mr  Haskins 

Mr.  Haskins  ril  jusi  talk  briefly  about  some  things  in  recent  years. 
Harvard,  of  course,  is  a  graduate  school.  They  do  not  have  an  un- 
dergraduate school  in  education.  Ihey  have  in  the  past  few  years 
helped  to  do  a  study  of  the  whole  Boston  school  system.  They  have 
a  program  now  of  placing  some  inti^rns  with  various  administrators  in 
the  Boston  school  system. 

There's  a  prtigram  that  we  have  with  the  Boston  school  system 
which  sort  of  sets  aside  a  certain  nun\bcr  of  places  in  the  schools  for 
people  in  the  Boston  school  system  who  are  interested  in  studying  ad- 
ministration. There  arc  small  workshops  from  time  to  time  for  adminis^ 
tratius  in  the  Boston  schools 

Several  years  ago  tht  school  was  involved  with  the  King  and  the 
Timilty  Schools  when  they  had  parent  boards  and  so  forth,  trying  to 
help  them  with  that. 
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When  the  MAT  program  was  there,  there  was  a  program  in  several 
of  the  schools,  among  them  Copley  High  School.  The  design  school, 
foi  instance,  now  has  a  program  that  works  with  high  school  students 
t'rpm  various  Boston  high  schools  and  some  from  the  nearby  suburbs. 

Then  thereV  in  individual  departments  like  the  reading  department, 
from  time  to  time,  worked  in  particular  schools,  and  then  individual 
students,  either  those  coming  from  Boston  coming  into  the  school  and 
then  doing  their  projects  and  working  in  schools  or  some  of  the  stu- 
dents such  as  Spanish-speaking  students  becoming  involved  with  either 
the  schools  or  the  communities  around  bilingual  programs. 

Those  are  some  of  the  examples  of  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Case? 

Mr.  Casf  The  institute  fur  Learning  and  Teaching  at  U.  Mass.  is 
not  a  school  of  education,  the  area  being  adequately  served  by  schools 
of  education  already.  There  are—in  the  last  5  years  the  Institute  for 
Learning  and  Teaching  has  worked  directly  with  some  20  schools  in 
the  city  of  Boston  on  elementary,  middle,  and  secondary  levels. 
Several  programs  dealing  with  multicultural  education  with  the  boston 
bilingual  department. 

Programs  with  middle  schools,  programs  with  the  new  open  space 
elementary  schovils,  and  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  some  programs 
with  high  schools. 

Mr.  Stch  ks.  Thank  you.  Could  each  of  you  gentlemen  describe 
what  you  consider  to  be  the  special  needs  of  the  Boston  school  system 
which  your  institutions  of  higher  education  have  a  particular  ability  to 
help  meet. 

Mr  Wakkfn.  Why  don  t  I  comment  with  the  drawing  out  of  the 
discussions  with  the  past  experience,  given  the  current  situation  and 
the  stresses  and  strains  which  we  face  in  the  coming  year?  I  think  they 
can  probably  be  broken  down  into  thiee  areas,  and  then  Til  specifi- 
cally get  into  what  Boston  University  thinks  it  has  so!;ne  expertise. 

One  is  in  the  area  of  reading  and  communications  skill  development, 
which  the  university  can  (fuild  on  some  of  its  past  clinics  and  work  of 
the  faculty  out  in  the  schools  themselves. 

The  second  area,  which  will  perhaps  be  the  most  challenging,  which 
I  would  be  naive  to  assume  that  i^ill  be  an  immediate  success,  would 
be  the  whole  area  that  relates  to  cross-cultural  relations.  Within  that 
I  am  covering  the  whole  range  of  learning  that  would  go  from  meeting 
the  particular  needs  that  arise  out  of  results  of  different  groups  of  stu- 
dents who  have  not  interacted  before  acting  together,  teachers  con- 
fronting  a  situation  which  either  by  serendipity  or  by  design  they  have 
not  had  to  encounter  in  the  past  and  not  knowing  how  to  handle  the 
situation;  would  include  addressing  the  lack  of  learning  materials  that 
would  be  particularly  directed  toward  meeting  the  various  social  stu- 
dies,  reading,  and  communication,  as  I  mentioned,  and  some  of  the 
mathematical  computation  skills  that  address  the  question  of  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  different  groups  that  are  involved. 
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/The  third  area  would  be  in^  the  ar^a  of  what  they  would  call  math 
avid  science  skills  and  develop>ment,  where  the  schoois  have  indicated 
a  need  for  assistance*  in  somehow  addressing  the  needs  of  today,  so 
that  science  could  become  meaningful  for  the  students  in  the  ^hools, 
rather  than  abstractions  drawn  out  of  texts. 

Within  the  interpersonal,  the  one  area,  the  whole  area  which— of 
(pounseling  skills  and  assisting  individuals,  teachers  in  particular,  in 
being  able  to  work  in  meeting  the  individual  needs  of  kids. 

And  the  final,  which  has  been  apparent  and  is  reflected  in  earlier 
legislation,  would  be  that  that  relates  to  both  assessment,  diagnostic  as 
well  as  prescriptions.  We've  had  plenty  of  assessment  and  diagnosis  be- 
fore. Again,  to  meet  what  varying  frames  of  reference  may  be  called 
the  child  with  special  learning  needs.- 

One  particular  area  which  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  address,  draw- 
ing on  the  total  university,  will  draw  on  a' Headstart,  on  a  lesson 
learned  from  Headstart,  and  that  would  be  in.  the  area  of  preventive 
health. and  health-related  matters,  to  work  with  individuals  in  the  com- 
munity to  build  closer  bridges  between  the  schools  and  the  community 
and  simultaneously  meet  some  of  the  health  needs  of  the  population 
throughout  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Dean  Marsh? 

Mft.  Marsh  Northeastern  has  many  similar  capacities  that  have  al- 
jjsady  been  described.  We 'have  a  very  strong  reading  program  and  a 
reading  clinic,  .which  is  capable  of  carrying  on  diagnostic  work  and 
remediation  in  the  area  of  reading  and  communication.  We  have  a 
very  fme  counseling  program  through  the  doctoral  level,  and  I  believe 
that  we  have  skills  on  our  staff  and  in  our  graduate— among  our  gradu- 
ate sf jdents— that  will  be  useful  to  the  schools  of  Boston,  where  I 
think  thisrisNi  very  important  need. 

We  have  a  very  fme  program  in  recreation  education  and  in  physical 
education.  These  are  areas  where  I  think  we  can  also  contribute  to  the 
school  system. 

I  believe  that  we  have  abilities  in  the  areas  of  learning  resources.  We 
have  a  very  fine  office  of  educational  resources  with  television  poten- 
tial, with  learning  laboratories,  which  I  think  could  very  well  be  used 
by  the  universities  in  assisting  during  Phase  II. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  areas  that  I  think  we  represent  in  the 
city. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Dean  Martin.' 

Mr.  Martin  We  have  drawn  up  a  planning  proposal  with  District 
3,  and  they  have  made  some  of  their  needs  known.  We  feel  that  at 
Boston  College,  that  we  have  facilities  in  the  area  of  social  work,  we 
have  facilities  in  the  area  of  nursing,  in  the  area  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  We  have  a  very  strong  counseling  program,  doctoral  pro- 
gram, special  education  program  We  have  a  law  school. 

All  these  facilities  will  be  committed  if  we  can  arrange  the  proper 
resources. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Haskins. 
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i     .       ,    '  -    •  ^ 
Mk.  HasS^ns.  My -our  approach  is  similar  u)  what  was  just  stated. 

*WeVe  trying  to  look  beyond^  the  school  of 'eilucation  !(>'  th,e  Ibiai 

resources  6f  the  university.  .'^ 

The  needs  as  expressed  by  the  schools  to  date  are  the  minimal  kinds 
of  things  that  people  speak  of,  help  with  reading,  math,  and  some  help 
with  career  education.  However,  we  hope  as  we  move  along  and 
our— the  views  of  both  the  university  and  the  people  in  the  schools 
perhaps  become  a  bit  broader— -that  the  variety  of  resources  that  are 
in  the  university  can  be  used. 

I  mentioned  earlier  the  school  of  design.  Harvard  has,  you  know,  the 
school  of  public  health,  the  medical  school,  radio  station.  You  know, 
you  can  name  a  lot  of  resources. 

The  question  that  will  have  to  be  addressed  is  a  bit  more  com- 
plicated, at  least  from  my  point  of  view,  though,  and  that  is  that 
thertvs  a  lot  of  corrective  work  that  has  to  be  done  within  the  universi- 
ties themselves  if  they  are'  to  really  work  with  schools  in  a  servjce 
capacity  rather  than  as  using  the  schools  as  laboratories  or  as  places 
to  do  research  and  to  train  their  own  students,  so  that  some  of  the 
work  that  we  will  have  to  do  is  notjust  Within  the  schools  in  Boston, 
but  within  the  universities  in  which  we  work,  in  order  to  change  the 
'  focus  to  a  different  approach. 

Chairman  FiTMMiNCi.  If  Counsel  will  permit,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Case 
has^inswcred  the  same  question  I  would  like  to  follow  up  along  the 
line  that  has  just  been  identified. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Case"^ 

Mr.  Case  Yes.  I*m  not— I  wouldn't  repeat  another  catalog  of 
resources  which  the  university  has  also,  but  onty<.>add  to  what's  been 
said  so  far,  and  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Haskins,  that  if  the  universities 
can  do  that  themselves,  that  one  of  the  services  that  they  can  perform, 
and  that— and  that  I  think  to  a  certain  extent  we  have  in  the  past— is 
be  an  outside  presence  in  what  is  like  most  school  systems,  a  fairly 
closed  system,  and  give  teachers  and  administrators  some  sense  that 
the  world  outside,  the  university  world  in  this  instance,  pays  attention 
to,  cares  about,  and  is  concerned  with  the  work  that  they're  doing  in 
the  schools. 

Chairman  Fti  MMiNti.  I  would  like  to  audress  this  question  to  all  of 
the  members  of  the  panel. 

I  m  impressed  with  your  identification  of  resources  that  could  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  needs.  What  are  the  chances  of  those 
resources  really  being  linked  up  with  these  needs  in  a  rather  dramatic 
manner  as  Boston  moves  into  Phase  II?  And  Td  really  like  just  a  frank 
appraisal  of  the  chances  of  doing  it,  and  if  they  are  rather  dim,  what 
stands  in  the  way.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that  this  Phase  II  memoran- 
dum of  opinion  can  certainly  raise  e^cpectations. 

Are  those  expectations  going  to  be  realized,  not  3  or  4  years  from 
novi,  but  are  they  going  to  be  realized  in  the  coming  academic  year 
in  a  very  significant  manner?* 
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IMr.  Martin.  Are  you  talking  in  te^ms  of  a. consortium  or  individual 
responiibitities  to  a  given  district? 

Chairman  Flemming.  Well,  Vm  perfectly  willing  to  have  you  ap- 
proach it  either  way.  I  recognize— what  is  it?— there  are  20  institutions 
^  that  have  been  identified  in  the  order.  You  ^an  approach  it  in  that 
way,  or  from  the  standpoint,  you*ve  identified  your  resources  in  your 
respective  institutions  th|t  you  feel,  and  I  agree  with  you,  could  help 
meet  needs  in  the  high  schools. 

And  what  Vm  saying  is,  whiit  are  the  chances?  Is  it  a  realistic  thing 
that— to  hope  for  a  real  matching  of  these  resources  with  these  needs 
during  the  coming  academic  year,  school  year? 
Mr.  Warren.  J  think  if  the  expectations^are  modest,  I  think  there' 
^  is  a  danger  to  overly  simplify  and  listing  the  catalog  to  make  it  appear 
as  though  nirvana  is  near.  I  don*t  think  we*re  any  closer  to  that  than 
the  pripr  group  to  which  you  spoke.       *  ^ 

I  think  there's  some  critical  problems.  And  the  critical 
problems— Ken  alluded  to  one  of  Ihem— t^e  ability  of  a  university  to 
mobilize  its  own  resources,  a— 

Chairman  Flemming.  What  is  that  ability?  I  mean,  just  think  in 
terms  of  your  own  institution.  I  ihean,  1  know  the  problems.  Is 
it— institutionally  is  it  going  to  be  possible  to  mobilize  those  resources? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  within— if  you  look  at  the  institution  as  a  sin- 
gle system  within  the  university,  it  will  be  possible  to  mobilize.  How* 
ever,  for  change  to  b&  effectuated,  thaf^rfiobilization  will  have  to  be 
linked%ith  the  needs,  desires,  community  representatives,  will  have  to 
be  done  collaboratively  with  the  teachers,  who,  in  the  final  analysis, 
are  responsible  for  the  implementation. 

And  I  must  say,  we*ll  have  to  have  some  assistance  from  the  Boston 
School  Department.  Npw,  the  odds  on  each  of  those  differ  rather  sig- 
nificantly. 

GffAiRMAN  F.EMMiNG.  But  is  Boston— but  is  the  community  known 
as  Boston  University  enthusiastic  about  the  fact  that  it  is  being  given 
this  opportunity? 

Mr.  Warren.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  first  time  in  several  years  tnat 
Tvt  heard  the  faculty  cabinet  go  on  record  in  listing  a  priority  was 
when  they  went  on  record  as  indicating  that  first  priority  would  be  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  court.  I  must  admit,  th^  first  stab  within 
the  rather  short  time  lines  over  the  past  several  weeks,  it *s  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  called  faculty  and  had  every  faculty  turn  out  at  a 
request.  I  thought  I  had  some  new  power.  Vm  sure  it  wasn*t  that.  Vm 
optimistic  about  the  university. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Okay.  _    

Mr.  Warren.  The  matching  I  am  less  optimistic,  and  it  is  a  complex 
problem. 

Mr.  Marsh.  There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  enthusiasm  and  goodwill  at 
Northeastern  University,  at  least,  for  the  aims  and  objectives  of  Phase 
II  But  I  would  have  to  say  realistically  to  my  colleagues,  and  to  you, 
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ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  our  institutions,  after  all,  were  responsible  f 
tor  preparing  a  vast  number  of  the  men  and  women  teachers,  adminis* 
tralors  who  now  staff  the  Boston  schools.  And  I  think  realistically,  to 
expect  miracles  to  occur  from  institutions  that  prepare  professional 
people  who  are  now  not  performing  as  at  least  we  would  hope  they 
would,  should  give  us  a  degree  of  caution  as  we  approach  this  vast 
task 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there's  a  vast  difference  between  this  reser- 
voir of  goodwill  and  the  willingness  to  come  to  understand  the  com-  • 
plexily  of  these  problems,  to  grapple  with  them  on  a  continuing  basis, 
and  to  really  bring  about  a  basic  improvement  in  the  system  that  will 
help  young  people  to  live  more  effectively  in  this  century. 

Mr  Mahtin.  You  asked  it  something  dramatic  can  take  place  in  a 
year  I'm  not  s(\sure  tl)at  it  can. 

Chairman   I'LIMminc;.   Okay.   What  I'm   interested   in  knowing 
about— 

Mr  Martin.  There's  a  time  of  getting  to  know  each  other,  trust 
each  other.  We\e  known  each  other  over  the  years,  but  we've  never 
'been  given  this  opportunity,  I  think,  to  come  to  grips  with  ea^h  other 
on  "a  coninuM)  issue.  We've  talked  to  each  other,  we've  placed  people 
in  the  schot)!  system,  we've  been  guests  in  the  school  system.  Now  I 
think  we're  in  a  partnership  situation,  which  is  going  to  make  it  a  little 
different.  ^ 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Do  you  sense  any  sense  of.  urgency  within  • 
your  community  to  try  to  make,  you  know,  move  as  far  as  possible—  ^•^^ 

Mr  Martin  .Sure. 

Chajrman  Flfmminci.  —during  the  coming  year? 

Mr.-  Martin.  Sure.  But,  you  know,  we're  going  to  have  to  sit  down. 
I  don 'I  iike  to  railroad  things,  you  know,  and  just  move  out  ahead  and 
say,  'This  needs  to  be  done  and  we're  going  to  get  it  done."  We're 
going  to  have  to  sit  down  and  really  figure  out  what  these  needs  are, 
and  there  are  some  things  out  there  that  we  don't  know  yet. 

September^  going  to  be  very  interesting.  Those  needs  may  change 
complete!)  artmnd  as  to  what  we  plan  for  this  summer,  and  the  kinds 
of  resources  and, commitments  that  we  look  to  in  the  university  may 
be  a  little  different  then.  I  don't  know..  < 

Mr  Haskins  I  think  that  we  would.be  completely  off  if  we  didn't 
rect>gni/e  that  the  pri^blems  of  the  Boston  schtu^l  system  is  reflected 
in  other  institutions,  too.  You  know,  you 'asked  the  business  people 
qucstit)ns  about  their  own  hiring  and  so  forth.  Every^niversity  that 
>i)u  can  ask  has  had  some  problems  themselves  around  affirmative  ac- 
tum and  around  these  kinds  of  things. 

Ihe  onlv  thing  that  this  does  to  me  is  to  offer  another  opportunity 
to  ir>  to  lake  a  crack  at  something  thai  a  tot  of  others  have  been  tak- 
mg  a  crack  at  our  whole  lives,  without  promising  that  this  will  work 
in  a  wav  that's  any  nu)rc  magical  than  other  ways  have  been. 
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Tm  intrigued  at  the  idea  of  the  kinds  of  resources  that  the  universit> 
has,  once  we  begin  to  look  at  it  this  way,  and  can  be  very  expansive 
about  what  they  could  do  ' When  you.  begin  to  say  what  they  will  do. 
what  vviil  they  do,  and  how  fast  it  would  be,  then  I  have  to  draw  back 
and  say  that  I  th^nk  that  the  only  way  that  it  can  be  done  is  probably 
in  small  steps.  I'here  might  be'  a  point  reached  when  you  can  then 
maybe  make  a  big 'push  all  at  once,  but  when  that  would  be,  I  don't 
know.  I  just  know  that  the  problems  that  you  face,  both  within  the 
university  itself  and  then  all  these  cottneciions  that  have  to  be  made» 
as  was  mentioned  before,  makes  it  a  pretty  awesupic  kind  of  task. 

('HAIKMAN  ri.FMNUNCi.  Mv  CaSc' 

Mk  C\sv  I  was*worried  in  your  initial  question,  Mc.  Klemming. 
about  your  reference  to  the  expeclalions  in  tlie  court  plan,  and  the 
lime  frame  of  that.  I  think  that  both  in  the  court  plan  and  in  the  press 
subsequent,  the  idea  thai  uilh  the  aid  of  the  universities  nuigncl 
.  schools  can  be  created  over  the  sumiiier  or  in  the  first  year,  thai  will 
be  sufficiently  successful  to  attract  a  large  number  of  students,  I  think 
that's  unrealistic. 

I  tend,  and  the  university  tends,  and  I  tliink  most  of  the  universities 
lend  to  look  on  this  as  a  much  longer  term  effort.  Arbitrarily  Td  say 
3  years,  and  that  any  real  result  of  the  utiivcY.sitics*  involvement,  real 
substantial  changes  in  the  school  systems  of  the  universities'  involve- 
ment, could  really  tiot  be  expected  until  at  least  2  vcars. 

Chairman  Fi.rMMiN<i  I  appreciate  these  responses,  because  I  rcci)g- 
ni/e  that  it's  ditTicult  to  get  the  educational  bureaucracy  refocused, 
just  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  governmental  bureaucracy  refiKHised,  and, 
so  on,  and  the  thing  that  I  was  really  reaching  for  is  whether  or 
not— and  I'll  go  back  to  that  expression  I  used  -  whether  or  not  the 
higher  education  community  feeis  that  this  is  so  serious  and  that  they 
feel  that  they  can  play  such  a  significant  part  that  they  really  have  a 
sC?nsc  of  urgency,  and  are  wilhng  to  cut  through  normal  procedures 
and  so  on.  in  order  to.  get  simie  of.  tliese  resources  focused,  and 
focused  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Now,  that*s  really,  I  guess,  what  Tm  feeling  for  here.  I  don*l  know 
whether  I  have  articulated  it  accurately  or  effectively  or  not. 

Mr  Warri-n  I  think  there  is  an  tnlcresling  paradox  in  that  1  have 
a  great  deal  of  faith  in  the  universities  over  the  short  haul,  to  be  able 
to  mobili/c  itself 

I  question  more  over  the  long  haul,  whether  an  extended  commit- 
*  menl  when  all  of  the  other  value  structures  that  arc  offered  within  the 
university  eome  into  plav 

At -the  same  lime  !  recogni/c  what  Jim  is  saving,  that  the  iron>  is 
that  over  the  sliort  haul  it  prohahlv  will  be  \erv  difficult  to  effectuate 
any  thange  that  ci>uld  he  called  svstcnnviile  Si>  there  is  si»rl  of  a 
•*C\itch  22**  operating  here,  anvi  you  ci>ukl  etui  up  m  a  sort  '^f  self- 
perpetuating  downdrafl.  which  vou  hiive  to  build  a  s\stem  to  fight 
against 

Chairman  Ki.hMMiNii.  C  ounsel,  did  you  hav«e  further  questions ' 
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^fK  Sf()(  KS  I  would  like  to  ask  one.  Mr.  Chairman. 

One  of  the  obvious  resources  and  perhaps  obstacles  that  the  univer* 
sitics  will  face,  will  be  the  cost  of  their  activities  in  the  Boston  school 
sNstem  What  estimates  do  you  now  have  of  the  cost  of  your  activity, 
and  what  steps  have  you  made  to  obtain  funds  to  meet  those  costs? 

Mh.  Wakkkn.  I  will  start  with  a  hard  day. 

I  guess  the  people  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  enjoy  me  going  first 
all  the  time. 
(Laughter.) 

C*HAIKMAN  FLi:MMiN<i.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Warr  n.  Okay.  In  terms  of  actual  cost,  why  don't  I  just  put 
some  numbers  out  that  have  been  put  on  paper,  and  then  we  can  work 
from  there. 

In  terms  of  the  proposal  chat  the  State  department  invited,  I  guess, 
the  universities  to  submit  under  636,  that  the  university  estimated  to 
impact  five  schools  and  build  a  system— in  other  words,  begin  to 
model  and  develop  the  systems,  there  is  a  price  tag  on  that  of  approxi- 
mately $8.S.()()(). 

Now,  some  of  the  costs  already  may  be  covered,  A  case  in  point. 
Universities  — and  1  am  directc^r  of  research  a;,u  development,  so  it  is 
a  part  of  my  job  to  identify  funds.  There  are  many  funds  which  are 
identified,  and  can  be  identified  year  over  year,  that  may  be  harnessed 
and  may  be  directed  into  a  district  rather  than  being  scattered 
throughout  the  city. 

A  simple  case  in  point  is  a  Right  to  Read  program  that  is  currently 
operating  in  one  district  that  has  external  funding  of  about  $60,000, 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  go  into  another  district. 

So  that  you  can  go  through  the  catalog  of  the  different  inventory 
which  universities  may  pull  on. 

I  think  if  you  put  it  solely  on  cost,  though,  you  run  into  a  very  real 
danger  in  that  a  university  then  has  the  option  of  sticking  with  it  as 
long  as  it  ^s  fiscally  attractive. 

The  history  of  most  Federal  funding  has  been  that  once  the  funding 
has  evaporated,  the  programs  have  also  evaporated. 

I  think  that  what  would  be  necessary,  and  much  more  beneficial,  is 
some  kind  of  matching  support.  And  where  help  is  primarily  needed 
IS  in  the  initial  planning,  is  in  the  delivery  of  some  initial  systems,  is 
in  the  building  in  of  some  evaluation. 

I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  universities  to  look  outside 
for  external  funding  I  think  much  of  it  can  be  handled  without  much 
additional  cost  if  the  reward  structure  in  terms  of  what  I  alluded  to 
earlier,  tenure,  promotion,  etc.,  can  be  tied  into  these  kinds  of  tasks. 

So  that  cost  is  a  very  problematical  kind  of  item. 

Mr  Sroc  ks  Dean  Warren,  would  you  specify  any  kinds  of  activity, 
or  other  activity  that  your  university  has  taken  to  redirect  funds  so  that 
there  will  not  be  the  necessity  to  go  to  outside  funding  and  to  develop 
an  tnhouse  support  for  your  Boston  school  program? 

Mr.  Warrfn  All  right 


i\ise  in  point.  This  yeair  for  the  counselor  education  department, 
which  is  part  of  its  program,  has  teams  of  facuKy  and  doctoral  students 
working  in  the  field  simultaneously,  delivering  services  to  the  school 
system  and  providing  u  learning  experience  for  doctoral  students  with 
the  faculty  in  the  school.  So  it  is  not  sending  out  the  doctoral  student 
to  do  somebody  else's  business. 

That  department  has  been  informed  that  those  types  of  activities 
would  be  refocuscd  in  District  I. 

In  terms  of  hiring  for  this  year,  we  were  very  aware  of  this  on  the 
himfd',  and  Ken  raised  the  problem  earlier  of  our  own  records  not 
being  terribly  clean  in  terms  of  the  question  of  affirmative  action.  That 
many  of  the  faculty  have  been  selected  both%ith  an  eye  to  that,  and 
with  an  eye  to  their  willingness  to  work  in  field  settings. 

There  is  a  mystique  in  universities,  as  you  know,  that  the  faculty 
enjoy  the  'leisure  of  the  theory  class.'' 

Cmaikman  Flemmino.  Did  HEW  approve  your  affirmative  action 
program*^ 

Mk  Wakkkn  They  have  asked  questions  and  the  questio;is,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  president  is  attempting  to  answer. 
Chairman  Fli  mmino  Okay 

Mr  Sioc  ks.  Dean  Marsh,  would  yv  '^respond  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Marsh  I  think  we  would  be  less  than  candid  with  this  Commis- 
sion if* we  didn't  reiterate  for  you.  the  fact  that  private  institutions  in 
this  country  hiivo  serious  financial  problems.  I  think  you  are  aware  of 
these  facts.  Phase  II  notwithstanding. 

I  know  that  at  our  institution,  which  serves  the  large  middle  class 
with  a.  I  think,  world  famous  work-study  program,  where  half  of  our 
undergraduate  students  are  working  at  any  given  time;  a  university  that 
has  tried  very  hard  to  keep  its  tuition  at  the  lowest  possible  rate,  and 
to  have  sonic  relationship  between  tuition,  costs,  and  salaries  paid  to 
our  working  students;  an  institution  that  suffers  at  this  moment  from 
a  national  recession  just  as  any  other  group  of  people  would,  who  are 
looking  for  a  position 

I  think  it  is  unrealistic  to  think  that  private  institutions  are  going  to 
tliul  it  possible  to  direct  great  amounts  of  money  into  this  project. 

But  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to  you  also  that  Boston  represents, 
I  believe,  the  richest,  cultural  heritage  and  legacy— at  least  one  of 
them  that  we  have  in  America 

I  believe  there  are  many  things  that  we  can*  do  that  will  not  cost 
money,  as  long  as  our  t^'vpectations  are  realistic.  For  example,  at  our 
institution  we  have  a  fine  Olympic  swimming  pool,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  boon  to  many  of  the  yourgsters  of  Boston,  if  in  District  7 
where  we  are  going  to  work,  we  could  help  to  make  a  portion  of  the 
time'dt  that  pool  available. 

We  have  playing  space  in  our  athletic  complex,  we  have  cultural 
programs  on  the  campus  that  are  not  fully  attended  by  our  own  stu- 
dents such  as  art  programs,  music,  concerts;  if  we  made  an  effort  to 
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make  these  opportunities  uvuilable  without  ehargc  to  the  young  people 
of  Boston,  we  would  he  enriching  their  lives  and  1  think  these  things 
do  not  cost  money 
rMAiHMAN  Fi.iMMiNii  Okay 

I  am  going  to  suggest  a  little  more  informal  procedure  than'^wc  have 
been  following,  the  rest  of  the  day. 

We  are  at  the  end  of  the  day;  we  need  to  conserve  time,  and  yet 
I  know  all  members  of  the  panel  arc  very,  very  much  interested  in  this 
aspect.  I 

See.  I  have  been  getting  into  it.  as  a  former  administrator,  before 
I  let  a  faculty  member  .and  a  present  administrator  get  into  it.  But  I 
suggest,  if  I  ask  I  have  one  question  that  I  do  want  to  ask,  and  if  1 
ask  a- question  and  if  any  member  of  the  Commission  wants  to  follow 
up  on  that  particular  question,  let  me  know,  we  will  follow  up  on  that, 
then  we  will  move  to  another  question.  In  this  way  we  won't  be  shift- 
ing back  and  fi^rth  to  the  same  question. 

I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  extent  to  which  those  of  you  who 
are  training  teachers,  utili/e  the  public  schools  of  Boston  for  practice 
teaching 

Now  let  me  just  point  out  the  issue  as  it  came  out  in  our 
testimony -in  our  hearing  yesterday.  One  high  school  was  before  us, 
the  hurke  High  School  We  listened  to  their  faculty,  administrators, 
parents,  and  students  And  all  I  can  say  is.  it  was  a  very  thrilling  ex- 
perience to  us  to  listen  to  the  kind  of  testimony  that  we  received,  par- 
ticularly from  the  two  students  that  wound  up  the  day. 

Hut  I  asked  the  queslujn  as  lo  whether  or  not  any  student  teachers 
were  carrying  on  practice  tiraching  in  this  particular  school  during  the 
past  school  >ear  The  answer  was.  no. 

Ihen  I  asked  whether  or  not  any  had  participated  the  pr.eceding 
schoi)l  >ear  And  ihc  answer  was.  u  good  many. 

Now  is  that  an  unusual  situation  that  was  presented  to  us.  or  is  it 
a  fairly  typical'^  I  guess  my  question  is.  as  a  matter  of  policy  over  the 
years,  have  you  been  jUst  as  anxious  to  get  the  students  in  the  Boston 
inner-cil>  schools  as  you  havennto  *he  suburban  schools,  and  if  so,  was 
there  any  shift  of  policy,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  during  the  past 
school  >ear  because  of  Phase  I  ' 

Mr  Martin  Krom  Boston  College,  it  has  been  standard  oveV  the 
years  We  have  made  no  adjustment  because  of  Phase  I. 

I  might  s.ay  though,  that  you  have  to  look  at  the  present  secondary 
population  of  student  teachers.  In  the  last  3  td  4  years,  it  has  drasti- 
cally dropped. 

Commission!  R  Sal i /man  Dr.  Martin,  if  I  may.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Chairman  I'limmimi  Yes.  go  right  ahead. 

Commission!  R  Sait/m  an  Tifty  percent  of  boston  College 'ji  student 
bod>  comes  from  the  city  of  Boston.  Yet  MO  percent  of  the  students 
do  their  student  teaching  outside  of  the  city,  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr  Martin  That  is  because  they  request  that. 

Commissioni  R  Horn  Well  this— may  I  specify  this  a  little  more? 
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This  is  ^xuctly  the  point  1  \vanted  to  get,  leading  ut  it  ciironologically 
from  prescrvice  experience  on  through.  But  let*H,  since  we  ^re  here  at 
student  teaching,  let*s  deal  with  that. 

To  what  extent  do  each  of  the  five  universities  represented  before 
us  require,  an  a  condition, of  either  degree  graduation  or  the  granting 
of  a  credential,  which  would  he  what  we  call  it  in  California,  that  all 
of  your  graduates,  those  going  into  administration^  counseling  and 
teaching!  among  others,  must  have  a  multicultural,  bilingual,  multira* 
ctal  sensitivity  prior  to  the  granting  of  either  the  degree  or  the  cre- 
dential? 

Do  any  of  the  five  of  you  require  that? 

.MK.  CASh.  No. 

•Mr.  HJftKiNS.  No. 
Mr.  Wakki'.n.  No. 

Mr.  Marsh.  No.  ^ 
Mr.  Martin.  No. 

CoMMissiONi  R  Horn  All  right  At  Califrtrnia  State  University,  Long 
Beach,  we  require  it,  and  wc  require  it  because  the  president  got  tired 
of  preaching,  and  merely  said  he  wouldn't  sign  any  more  programs 
until  they  did  it. 

Now.  I  think  most  of  us  arc  convinced  that  you  simply  cannot  let 
people  volunteer  to  always  go  to  the  suburbs  because  of  all  of  the  fears 
involved.  And  we  owe  it  to  the  faculty,  and  you  have  put  your  fmger 
on  it,  we  have  trained  the  present .  faculties  that  are  operating  the 
public  school  systems  of  America,  we  owe  it  to  those  stiidents  to  pro* 
vide  kome  sort  of  experience  and  exposure  to  these  problems. 

And  I  just  wonder,  are  there  any  plans,  is  there  any  willingness  on  . 
the  part  of  your  faculties  or  your  presidential  leadership  or  your  deans' 
leadersbip,  to  do  something  about  the  problem? 

Mr  Marsh.  1  think  we  are  dealing  with  conflicting  values. 

Significant  as  I  feel  the  point  you  have  made  is  in  the  preparation 
of  a  professional  person,  it  cuts  against  my  grain  to  force  a  young  per- 
son in  training,  to-- in  order  to  be  certificated— to  pursue  a  specialized 
or  specified  program  in  a  specific  setting. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  much  of  the  same  thing  by  less  coercive 
methods  For  example,  if  we  are  teaching  certain  of  our  courses  in  a 
field  setting  that  is  in  fact  the  kind  of  cultural  setting  that  you  desire 
our  people  to  experience,  then  there  is  no  alternative  but  to  have  the 
student  exposed 

Now  I  think  that  is  the  best  we  can  do,  is  expose  the  youngster  to 
that  kind  of  study 

Commission!  R  Horn  I  am  not  saying  wc  all  have  to  put  them  into 
the  center  of  Boston,  or  Los  Angeles,  or  wherever 

What  1  am  saying  is.  the  faculty  has  to  come  to  grips  with  the  types 
o(  experiences  and  the  way  one  might  gain  sensitivity  as  a  rcijult  of 
these  experiences,  to  this  broad  range  of  questions. 


And  Ihc  fact  of  life  is,  cduculors  are  constantly  imposing  their  values 
oi\  stiulenls,  thoy  arc  constantly  requiring  students  to  take  courses  that 
were  outdated  20  years  ago  because  of  the  fear  of  ''old  Professor 
Schnarp  *  losing  the  full-time  equivalent  student  load,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on  And  >ou  and  I  both  know  it. 

Now  what  I  am  saying  is.  Wuit  arc  wc  going  to  do  as  educa- 
tors now  I  am  talking  to  you  as  an  educator-to  get  our  faculties  to 
deal  with  these  problems,  to  not  just  have  it  studied  in  committee  for 
another  S  years  while  the  public  schools  are  completely  demolished  in 
this  country,  which  is  the  way  we  are  headcil  if  wc  don't  do  something 
about  it.  aiid  have  them  set  these  priorities  and  put  their  talent  to  work 
to  solve  the  problem 

CoMMissioNiR  I  Ri  I  M AN  I  hcrc  IS  another  point,  though,  and  1  think 
that  pail  of  it  is  the  educational  inslilulion  itself  and  who  constitutes 
that  educational  institution,  and  that  is  part  of  the  problem. 

And  that  is  that  the  educaiii»nal  institutions,  for  the  most  part,  are 
white-male  dominated  So  therefore,  unless  this  is  changed,  you  are 
not  going  to  get  an> thing  other  than  tunnel  vision  because  th»'  same 
people  who  are  contributing  io  the  problem  are  now  on  cor  mittees 
li)  tr>  to  change  it 

So  nu  question  is.  to  whai  extent,  while  you  are  participating  with 
the  other  ci)mmitlccs.  will  each  of  the  in.siiiutions  look  at  itself,  at  its 
own  faculty,  and  make  changes  forthwith  to  be  more  inclusive  as  to 
minorities  and  women '  Because  every  o;ie  of  them  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  any  consistent  and  effective  and  meaningful  affirmative  action 
plan  if  it  vvas  being  enforced  right  now. 

Is  !hal  not  correct ' 

Mr  Wxrris  l\u\\  is  correct.  Ant!  if  we  don't,  the  programs  that 
we  arc  embarking  on  are  gping  li^  fail. 

Chairman     i  mmimi.  Do  >i>u  want  to  follow  iliai.^ 

(Commissioner  S\ir/MAN.  On  thai  point,  Dr.  Marsh,  I  really  was 
\cry  impressed  with  vour  remarks,  the  operfness.  the  view  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  educational  system,, and  its  shortcomings. 

I  have  attended  -I  don't  know  — five  or  six  universities  in  the  course 
of  the  degrees  that  I  have  had  to  study  for  And  in  every  case.  I  have 
been  told  I  have  to  lake  this.  1  have  to  go  there.  So  that  there  were 
value  svsicms  implied  in  what  was  put  on  me. 

And  1  think  if  America  is  ti)  work,  we  have  to  come  with  a  value 
s>sicm  to  the  faculty  we  are  producing  and  say.  you  know,  you  have 
to  be  aware  of  the  cultural,  racial  diversity  in  this  country,  and  be  sen- 
sili/ed  !o  It  Otherwise  the  whole  system  is  just  no?  going  to  work. 

Cmmrman  f'ihMMiN(»  If  I  may  just  interrupt  for  a  moment,  this 
Commission  is  just  fascinated  wilh  the  possibilities  that  are  inherent  in 
this  portion  of  the  memorandum  of  opwinm  as  issued  by  the  court.  As 
tar  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  lime  that  a  f-ederal  judge  has  incor- 
porated in  his  memorandum  i)f  opinion  the  kind  of  provision  thai  he 
has  inc()rp(uatcd  as  far  as  the  20  educational  institutions  are  con- 
cerned 


Now,  UH  wc  indicated  in  our  opening  statement  yesterday,  we  are 
very  much  imeresited  in  developments  of  Boston,  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  plans  for  Phase  II,  But  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  in- 
terested, is  that  we  are  trying  to  see  if  out  of  your  experiences,  out 
of  the  plans  here,  we  can  develop  findings  and  recommendations  that 
will  be  helpful  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  North. 
That  is  one  of  our  objectives. 

So  that  we  are  very,  very  much  interested  in  what  you  see  as  the 
possibilities  that  are  inherent  in  this  particular  development  so  that  we 
can  determine,  you  know,  in  our  report,  what  kind  of  findings  and 
recommendations  we  would  make.  Not  addressed  to  the,  Boston  are}!, 
but  addressed  to  the  entire  country 

CoMMissiDNFR  Ruiz.  Mr  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  at  this  point 
have  an  input  from  Mr  Warren 

The  reason--!  notice  he  has  been  silent  and  he  has  been  doing  some 
,  research  in  education—- 

Chairman  Klfmminci.  He  has  been  silent,  you  say? 

CoMMissioNFK  Kui/.  With  respect  to  this  particular  item. 

Chairman  Fli  mminci.  Okay 

Commission!  R  Ri  iz  And  that  he  has  been  doing  some  research  on 
educational  deveUipment,  and  with  rehtion  to  the  court-ordered  ap- 
pointment of  his  dean  in  the  case  of  Mor^au  v.  Hemxif^an  involved  in 
both  Phase  I  and  Phase  11,  and  that  there  is  a  plan  to  expand  and  train 
bilingual  educational  teachers. 

With  relation  to  that;  is  there  anything,  for  example,  in  your  institu- 
tion, wherein  this  bilingual  training  program,  relating  to  teachers  can 
be  tied  in  \\  \\\\  relation  to  other  teachers,  on  this  matter  of  sensitivity 
without,  on  this  value  system,  without  having  necessarily  become  part 
of  the  class  in  order  to  train  for  hilingualism?  Would  there  be  such  a 
way  of  doing  that  on  the  sensitivity  side,  that  you  are  already  providing 
for"' 

Mr  Warrfn.  lalking^bout  sensitivity,  I  am  sensitive  to  the  item, 
because  1  know.  Jim  Case  through  the  institute  for  teaching  and  learn- 
ing«  we  were  not  the  school  to  discover  bilingual  education,  arfd  1  want 
to  acknowledge  thai 

I  think  one  of  the  interesting  items,  and  yet  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult-and  this  I  raised  back  h>r  openers  — is  the  question,  and  it  has 
been  alluded  to  in  several  of  the  questions  you  have  raised,  is  that 
dimension  that  relates  to  building  cross  cultural,  in  the  broader  sense 
of  the  word,  understandings 

For  that  to  occur:  one,  you  have  to  have  faculty  that  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  be  able  to  be  generally  on  a  — have  first-hand  experience  with 
more  than  their  own  culture,  which  is  predominantly— and  this  goes 
back  to  another  issue  a  while.  Anglo-Saxon,  Protestant,  middle  class. 
And  >ou  can  write  the  rest  of  that  script.  Second,  it  means  active  in- 
volvement in  field  settings. 
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What  we  anticipate  in  the  bilingual  program  is  both  through  working 
with  teachers  in— working  with  the  center  for  applied  social  science  at 
the  university,  through  working  with  some  of  the  curriculum  materials 
that  have  been  developed  and  are  being  developed,  to  put  them  into 
situations  in  which  they  can  evaluate  and  assess  and  look  at  their  own 
value  structures. 

And  I  think;  one  of  the  cases,  the  Garrield  School,  the  principal 
rather  plaintively  said  that  **my  teachers  don't  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  fall,  they  don't  believe  anything  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  fall,  and  they  have  never  dealt  with  other  than  the  current  rather 
homogenized  population  that  they  have.'* 

The  problem  there  becomes  one,  though,  of  overexpectation.  ' And 
this  is  what  concerns  me  directly.  What  concerns  me  in  the  order  is 
the  time  element.  And  I  think  various  of  us  have  alluded  to  the  time 
element.  That  there  is  very  little  evidence  to  suggest,  for  example,  that 
attitude  change  is  reflected  in  behavior.  So  that  you  have  got  to  put 
them  in  a  behavioral  setting,  that  in  order  to  put  them  in  a  behavioral 
setting  you  need  the  people  that  are  going  to  go  there. 

My  concern  with  the  discussion  about  student  teaching,  1  don't  think 
that  very  often  is  the  right  place  to  put  a  person  in,  this  setting, 
because  there  are  more  student  teachers  that  probably  never  should  be 
in  that  setting,  have  done  more  harm  in  that  setting.  So  you  have  got 
to  create  some  other  vehicle  for  them  to  be  exposed  and  then  be  able 
to  make  those  value  judgments. 

So  I  think  that  you  are  talking  about  universities  becoming  a  great 
deal  more  field  based,  you  are  talking  about  faculty  spending  a  lot 
more  time  out  in  the  field,  you  are  talking  about  tying  in  with  a  much 
closer  working  relationship  with  the  community. 

So  you  are  talking  about  changing  an  organizational  structure  in 
which  the  values  still  are,  "How  many  articles  have  you  written  and 
in  what  scholarly  journals  have  they  appeared?" 

That  is  why  I  am  concerned  less  about  the  short  term  in  which  you 
can  get  a  university  to  mobilize.  But.  what  happens  when  those  faculty 
who  have  been  in  the  field,  who  have  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  don't 
come  out  with  the  article  that  ends  up  in  the  scholarly  journal? 

And  I  don*t  have  an  answer  to  that,  and  that  .scares  me. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN  I  Completely  agree  with  you.  You  have  made 
part  of  my  inaugural  speech  5  years  ago,  and  you  are  right.  And  some 
of  you  said  earlier,  the  rewards  system  in  most  universities,  and  even 
those  that  aren't  as  heavily  research  oriented  as  some  of  the  ones  be- 
fore us  today,  is  not  to  recognize  the  value  of  field  ext)ericnce,  the 
relationship  of  theory  and  practice,  the  idea  of  working  with  successful 
practitioners  in  your  chosen  Ticid,  be  it  education  or  any  other  aspect 
of  the  university. 

Bui  one  of  the  things  that  strikes  me  as  you  look  at  successful 
teachers,  regardless  of  the  racial  context  in  which  they  operate,  is  that 
some  people  seem  to  be  successful,  and  some  people  seem  to  be  not 
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successful.  And  maybe  wc  have  got  to  look  at  the  broader  picture  of 
how  do  we  screen  out  and  refine  our  initial  population  in  Hchools  of 
education? 

So  that  leads  me  to  this  question:  To  what  extent  do  any  of  the  five 
institutions  before  us  require  a  preservice  course  where  the  student 
can  have  this  field  experience  that  Mr.  Warren  is  talking  about,  and 
can  discover*  at  say  the  junior  year  or  the  senior  year  of  the  un- 
dergraduate experience  that,  you  know,  really  don*t  like  kids**? 
Rather  than,  as  we  have  too  often  had  in  this  country,  and  certainly 
in  my  own  State  of  California,  wait  until  the  fifth  year,  at  the  end  of 
'  the  fifth  year*  get  the  field  experience,  then  ^iscover  he  or  she  does 
not  like  kids.  But  by  that  time  it  is  too  late,  there  is  5  years  invested 
in  the  one  field  and  they  go  out  to  perpetrate  the  errors  of  another 
generation  on  students. 

What  arc  wc  doing  to  tackle  that  prcservice  problem  and  are  we 
requiring  it? 
Mr.  Marsh.  Could  I  talk  to  that? 

Northeastern  is  a  cooperative  school.  And  during  this  last  year, 
,  about  70  percent  of  our  young  people  in  the  college  of  education,  for 
their  work  experience,  worked  with  children;  not  all  in  a  school  setting 
but' in  an  institutional  setting  where  they  were  working  with  children 
and  the  very  phenomena  you  described,  have  occurred  regularly. 
Young  people  discover  they  don't  want  to  work  With  groups  of  stu- 
dents. Some  of  our  students  discover  they  don*t  want  to  work  in  a 
one-to-one  relationship  such  as  speech  and  hearing,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  great  values  of  cooperative  education;  it  is  a  5-year  program,  it 
requires  a  5-year  investment.  But  I  believe  this  investment  is  very  valu- 
able for  the  very  reason  you  say. 

Mr.  Martin.  Students  at  Boston  College  are  admittc^d  as  freshmen 
into  the  school  of  education,  through  the  admissions  office,  bailed  on 
criteria. 

In  their  sophontore  year,  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  go  out 
one  half-day  a  week;  in  their  junior  year,  one  full  day  a  week;  in  their 
senior  year,  one  full  semester  of  student  teaching. 

And  we  feel  by  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year,  through  the  courses, 
.  through  the  experience,  that  they  have  gained  some  idea  whether  or 
not  this  is  the  profession  they  should  choose. 

And  in  some  cases  not  on  their  own.  through  the  help  of  counseling 
on  the  part  of  their  professors  and  counselors. 

Before  I  go  on.  I  am  wondering  about  those  figures  from,  Mr.  Saltz- 
man,  from  Boston  College,  where  he  says  50  percent  of  the  people 
were  from  the  city  of  Boston? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  That  is  from  our  staff  interview  with  you. 
sir.  those  figures 

Mr  SrotKs.  No.  sir    That  was  from  Dean  Pa/locki  Iphonetic)  and 
that  refers  to  the  entire  Boston  College. 
Mr  Martin  Oh.  you  are  talking  about  the  university  as  a  whole. 
Commissioner  Sai  t/man.  Oh.  I  see.  I  am  sorry. 
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Mr.  Martin.  Because  the  school  of  education  does  not  reflect  SU 
percent. 

I  juHt  vvant  to  make  that  clear  because  I  think  it  is  important  from 
our  point  of  view. 

Chairman  Fifmmino  Well  let*s  just  make  sure  that  the  record  is 
correct  and  to  show  just  what  the  statistics  are. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Haskins,  what  is  Harvard's 
stand  on  preservice  education  as  a  requirement? 

Mr.  Haskins.  Well  first,  Harvard  has  a  graduate  school  of  educa- 
tion. They  do  not  train  teachers. 

CoMMiHsioNtR  Horn.  They  offer  a  masters  of  art  in  teaching,  sio  I 
guess— 

Mr  Haskins.  Not  any  longer 
CoMMissioNi-R  Horn.  Not  any  longer? 
Mr.  Haskins.  Not  any  longer. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  say  thai  would  make  it  sound  relatively 
good,  although  I  don't  intend  to,  is  that  since  it  is  a  graduate  school, 
most  people  coming  into  the  program  have  had  some  experience,  and 
he  experience  is  evaluated  before  people  are  admitted.  But  that  really 
ioesn'l  answer  it.  It  is  just  that  they  are  not  doing  the  kinds  of  things 
thiU  you  are  asking  questions  about. 
ChMMissioNKR  Horn.  How  about  the  University  of  Massachusetts? 
Mr\Case.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  has  a  very  small  teacher 
trainingvundergraduaie  program,  which  has  some  of  the  virtues  and 
some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  ones  we  have  talked. about  already. 

But  wha\  I  wanted  to  say  was,  that  to  focus  on,  either  in  Boston  or 
elsewhere,  tin  preservice  training  of  teachers  as  a  major  part  of  the 
university's  role  in  city  schools  is  probably,  given  the  job  market,  not 
the  most  important  thing  to  focus  on  now.  That  even  if  all  of  the  in- 
stitutions hcT^  and  the  other  15  or  whatever  were  producing  precisely 
the  kind  of  teachers  that  we  are  agreeing  here  ought  to  be  produced, 
the  numbers  of  those  for  whom  there  would  be  space  in  Boston,  or 
who  would  be  hired  iij  Boston  over  at  least  a  4-,  5-year  period  of  time, 
would  be  quite  slight  .There  are  too  many  teachers  in  Boston  already 
for  the  number  of  students. 

And  the  tendency,  therefore,  from  our  point  of  view,  is  to  focus 
more  on  inservice  training  and  direct  work  on  site,  in  schools  than  on 
preservice  training. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN  WclK  I  was  going  to  lead  to  that  as  my  next 
question  We  are  hitting  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  We  have  preser- 
vice; we  have  talked  about  the  placement  of  student  teachers  leading 
out  io  service 

Now  lel  s  talk  about  reentry  education,  or  inservice  training  recur- 
rent education 

lo  what  extent  do  you  feel  thai  the  Boston  school  system  is  taking 
advantage,  now.  of*  the  resources  you  have  in  your  respective  universi- 
ties, to  upgrade  their  leaching  faculty  on  the  state  of  the  art  in  dealing 
with  this  shifting  student  population  ethnically 
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Do  you  have  special  programs  where  jrou  9re  working  with  them? 
Do  they  have  the  resources  to  pay  for  them? 

Do  teachers,  due  to  the  incentives  of  their  salary  system,  come  to 
your  universities  at  night  or  during  the  summer  to  take  this  special 
type  of  courses  on  multicultural,  multiracial  education? 

Chairman  Flf.mming.  May  1  suggest  that  one  of  the  witnes^ies 
respond  to  that  and  then  the  others  just  indicate  whether  you  agree 
or  disagree. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Could  I  use  it  as  a  means  to  correct  a,  I  think,  miscon- 
ception in  an  earlier  comment  that  I  made  in  response  to  two  members 
of  the  Commission. 

The  very  reasons  why,  in  response— it  answers  this  question  just  as 
well  — the  very  reason  why  we  will  have  difTiculty  as  institutions,  deal- 
ing effectively  with  that  matter,  is  that  we,  ourselves,  among  our  facuU 
ty,  are  lacking  in  viable  resources  that  can  address  that  problem.  And 
this  is  why  I  was  throwing  a  word  of  caution. 

We  do  have  many  students  from  all  of  our  institutions^  from  ^the 
Boston  school  system.  And,  I,  for  one  would  say  that  the  school  system 
has  made  greater  effort  in  the  last  several  years,  particularly  smce 
Phase  I,  to  meet  with  us  and  draw  upon  these  resources. 

Commissioner  Horn.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Marsh,  I  appreciated  your  ^ 
comment  when  you  said  it.  I  thought  you  were  quite  accurate  in  your 
assessment.  That  is  probably  true  nationally: 

You  lead  me  to  one  of  my  favorite  proposals,  which  is  heavily  ap- 
plauded when  I  talk  to  teachers'  groups,  but  draws  a  dull  thud  when 
1  talk  to  my  own  faculty.  And  that  is  to  swap  college  teacher;  with 
public  school  teachers  every  so  many  years,  so  they  find  out  what  is 
going  on  in  the  classrooms  out  there  as  we  deal  with  a  completely  dif- 
ferent generation  raised  on  television,  which  most  of  our  teaching 
faculty  has  not  really  had  through  their  own  personal  experience,  an 
involvement  with. 

Do  you,  as  institutions,  and  the  Boston  school  system,  have  any  sort 
of  exchange  arrangement  that  might  permit  master  teachers  from  the 
Boston  schools  to  come  out  to  your  universities  for  a  semester,  and 
some  of  your  faculty  to  work  at  the  sixth  grade  level,  or  the  eighth 
grade  level,  or  the  high  school  level  for  a  semester? 

Mr.  Marsh.  Very  little.  In  some  cases,  more  the  opportunity  for 
teachers  to  come  to  the  university  Very  minor  efforts,  I  believe,  in  the 
area  of  bringing  our  faculty  to  the  schools.  I  am  not  sure  they  could 
survive  very  long  out  there. 

Commissioner  Horn.  WcIL  you  are  right.  But  it  could  be  under  this 
court  order,  here  is  a  unique  opportunity  given  a  potential  consortium 
of  20  institutions  to  work  on  some  of  thc^e  cooperative  arrangements. 
Mr.  Marsh  I  agree. 

Mr.  Warrfn  I  would  like  to  address  that  specifically.  It  relates 
back  to  a  question  you  alluded  to  earlier  of  what  is  the  nature  of  your 
faculty,  t  think  If  you  look  at  the  faculty  generally,  where  they  would 
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claim  to  have  more  expertise  are  in  some  of  the  more  traditional 
academic  and  skill  development  areas.  And  the  reason  I  say  claimed 
is  that  is  not  then  transfcrr^id  necessarily  over  to  the  system  from  stu- 
dents who  leave  them. 

Where  you  tend  to  get,  I  think,  change  in  chmate  in  individuals  who 
will  work  and  actually  perform  in  classrooms  out  there  with  real  live 
kids,  who  arc  faculty  members,  tends  to  be  among  the  younger  faculty 
members. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  team  of  faculty  in  three  areas,  wt  rking  in 
the  Bancroft  School.  In  addition  to  working  with  the  undergraduates, 
those  faculty  are  actually  responsible  for  teaching  kids  in  that  school 
and  working  with  parents. 

The  interesting  item  that  I  am  waiting  to  see  what  the  reading  is, 
that  when  those  faculty  come  up  for  tenure,  what  is  going  to  happen. 
And  I  think  that  this  is-one  of  the  questions  you  are  indirectly  ad- 
dressing is  the  governance  of  the  universities.  And,  as  I  am  sure  y^  u 
are  well  aware,  it  is  a  rather  complex  problem. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Could  we  get  bapk  thca  to  the  inservice  train- 
ing opportunities. 

Even  though  you  have  these  limited  resources,  do  you  feel  that  as 
many  teachers^  or  administrators,  or  counselors  in  the  Boston  schools 
are  taking  advantage  of  your  program  as  might  be? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  in  the  area  of  children  with  special  needs,  they 
are. 

Commissioner  Horn.  In  other  words,  the  specialty  programs,  special 
education,  reading,  bihngual— 

Mr.  Marsh.  Which  was  the  766  law,  information  that  is  necessary, 
plus  the  building  in  the  area  of  assessment  diagnosis. 

Commissioner  Horn.  See,  one  of  the  things  I  found  is  that  in  some 
school  systems,  and  certainly  our  universities  right  now  are  prize  exam- 
ples, that  with  the  average  age  perhaps  at  44.5  years,  with  people  hav- 
ing risen  to  the  top  of  the  salary  scale,  there  is  no  further  incentive, 
often,  in  the  collective  bargaining  contracts  for  the  teacher  to  go  back 
to  summer  school  or  go  to  night  school. 

What  is  the  experience  here  along  those  lines? 

Mr.  Warrfn.  We  found  in  terms  of— it  docs  not  seem  to  be  holding 
up.  But  1  would  also  mention  that  it  is  in  those  areas  which  the 
teachevs  would  dub  as  being  crisis  areas,  or  legislatively  mandated 
areas. 

I  don't  know  whether  this  would  hold  true,  for  example,  in  the  area 
of,  if  you  had  more  of  an  answer  to  even  looking  at  cross-cultural  rela- 
tions, or  the  dynamics  of  classrooms  under  stress.  I  wonder  how  many 
teachers,  even  if  you  had  an  answer  in  that  area,  would  come  to  take 
something  like  that? 

The  system  itself  is  saying,  we  want  kids  who  read  better,  who  write 
better,  who  do  their  math  better.  So  that  it  isn't  rewarded,  really,  in 
the  system  And  1  am  talking  at  the  LKA  or  local  educational  levels. 
They  are  very  conscious  of  other  items. 
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So  thut  I  urn  not  — don  *t  huvc  u  Tirm  answer  on  that. 

Mr.  Marsh.  Could  I  venture  one  little  philosophical  comment  here* 
because  I  thitik  somebodv  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  this  matter 

The  role  i)f  the  university,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  to  he  a  place  where 
there  are  only  practitioners.  !  think  it  is  very  important  that  we,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  must  strive  to  he  a  part  of  the  society  we  would 
serve  But  also,  apart  from  it,  if  we  are  reajly  going  to  provide  a 
leadership  function  beyond  the  immediate. 

Chairman  T'I.kmmino.  let  me  address  a  question  to  the  entire  panel 
Do  you  feel  that  the  higher  education  community  in  this  area  exercised 
during  Phase  I  the  kind  of  leadership  that  society  should  expect  from 
the  higher  education  coriimunity  when  dealing  with  a  basic  constitu- 
tional issue  of  this  kind?  If  not.  why  not? 

Do  you  think  the  picture  will  change  as  this  area  approaches  Phase 

II? 

Now  I  am 'talking  about  the  total  community  of  higher  education. 
I  am  not  trying  to  fix  responsibilities,  say  who  in  the  community  should 
have  done  this,  that.  But  I  am  just  talking  about  the  impact  of  the 
higher  education  community  on  this  area  during  F-hase  I. 

Did  it  come  through  with  the  kind  of  leadership,  maybe  growing  out 
of  a  common  statement  or  something  of  that  kind  that  the  community 
would  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  if  it  didn^t,  why  not,  and  what  are 
the  chances  as  far  as  Phase  II  are  concerned? 
'  Mr  Haskins.  From  my  point  of  view,  it  didn't. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  say  what  the  reasons,  you  know,  might  be.  But, 
certainly  there  wa^no  forceful  statement  that  came  through  from  the 
universities  as  a  whoie. 

There  were,  at  least,  to  my  knowledge,  several  meetings  where 
proposals  were  made,  or  suggestions  were  made,  but  nothing  ever 
came  out  of  that  in  a  public  fashion. 

Chairman  FiFMMiNij.  The  top  administrators  didn't  get  together  to 
confront  the  issue  as  such  and  then  say,  here  is  our  combined 
judgment'* 

Mr  Haskins  Now.  what  you  say  what  might  be,  I  am  not  sure,  that 
the  Phase  II  suggestion  might  not  even  be  welcomed  in  a  sense  that 
it  allows  the  universities  to  get  mvolved/and  do  something  without 
necessarily  having  to  take  a  position  other  than  that  which,  you  know, 
universities  do  most  easily. 

Chairman  Fii-mmino  In  other  words,  you  don't  feel  that  as  you  ap- 
proach Phase  II.  that  you  could  expect  the  higher  education  communi- 
ty to  take  a  stand  as  a  community  on  the  legal  and  moral  issues  in- 
volved? 

Mr.  Haskins  Well,  you  see.  the  questions  of  legal  and  moral  issues, 
universities,  of  course,  well  you  know,  arc  mixed. 
Chairman  Flfmmin(>.  I  know. 
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MR!"ilAHKiNS.  You  tukc  onc  person  like  Coleman  has  changed  his 
mind  just  himself,  from  wheTe  he  stood  IQ,  years  ago.  And  so  that 
within  any  one  university,  on  any  issue,  you  will  have  several,  several 
points  of  view,  if  you  talk  about  it  from  that  point  of  view. 

When  you  begin  to  talk  about  things  like  moral  issues,  like  whether 
people  should  obey  the  law,  the  same'queslion  could  be  raised  for  the 
university ahat  you  raised,  to  both  the  businessmen  and  ihc  religious 
leaders 

Chairman  Fiemmino.  That  is  corxect. 

Mr  Haskins.  And  in  that  instance,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
research  or  studies,  the  j^niversitics  did  npt  show  up  any  better  than 
any  of  the  other  of  the  groups.  ^  ' 

Now  this  is  a  time  that  I  think  most  of  us  are  hoping  that  things  will 
beat  least  safe  enough  in  the  fijW^that  there  would  be  no  need  for 
that  I  hope  that  because  *ople^ope  there  will  be  re  need  for  it.  *^^y 
don't  prepare  themselves  to  ^ay  something  if  something  needs  o 
said. 

That  is  about  a«  much  as  1  can  say.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr  WARRiifi.  I  think  there  is  a  problem  here  in  which  you  look  at 
the  university;  and  when  Glicknian  said  a  community  of  scholars,  I 
think  he  nvavic  one  riiistake.  There  may  be  some  scholars  there,  but 
it  is  hardly^  a  community.  And  in  the  Boston  area,  you  look  at  the 
number  of  institutions  in  this  Area,  and  I  don't  think  we  constitute  a 
con^munity  and  ^the  mechanisms  for  communicating  among  ourselves 
are  i^M  what  they  should  be.  So  that  it  ends  up  being  individual  actions 
of  individuals  who  happen  to  be  at  avgiven  university. 

And  I  know  in  the  case  of  Boston  University,  we  have  not  ceased 
'.tojoceive  threatening  phone  calls  as  a  result  of  Dentler  and  Scott,  the 
workinji  with  the  courts.  So  that  I  am  not  willing  to  apologize  for 
Boston  University.  One  of  the  few  limes  I  very  proud  of  Boston 
University's  stance  in  this  area. 

What  does^  it  mean  m  terms  of  a  community,  though,^  it  would  be 
rather  presumptuous  for  me  to— and  1  think  Dentler  and  Silber  would 
recognize  it.  that  they  speak  'for  the  community.  They  are  a  strong 
force  and  they  do  affect  the  behavior,  and  I  am  sure  that  has 
Hon^ething  to  do  with  why  all  of  the  faculty  meh^bers  werti  ready  to 
go  out  there  and  didn't  ask  any  questions. 

C()MMissK>Nt:R  Horn.  If  I  tpt^ld  just  suggest,  I  think  the  point  most 
'of  us  wcmid  make,  if  I  can  speak  a  co.untry  boy  from  the  West  in 
an  evolving  university  where  all  of  you  are  well  established— 

Mk  WARRf  n  That  is  a  dangerous  lead  and'  you  arc  setting  us  up. 

C'oMMissioNFR  Horn.  What  we  are  urging  is,  here  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity, given  that  framework  of  court  order,  for  the  presidents.of  your 
respective  mstilutions  and  the  deans  to  use  it  as  a  vehicle,  if  they  have 
never  ct)mmunicatcd  before,  to  sit  down  and  not  merely  look  at  what 
thi'  schools  of  education  can  dp  for  the  public  schools,  but  what  the 
education,  higher  educational  institutions  in  this  i£rea  generally  might 
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be  able  to  do  for  the  public  schools,  in  carrying  through  a  desegrega* 
tion  order. 

I  just  think  it  is  a  good  way  to  maybe  bring  people  together  that 
should  have  been  talking  years  ago  on  other  issues  as  well. 

CoMMissioNKR  Saltzman.  May  I  ask— I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Martin.  Btit  I  think  we  have  to  go  back  to  something  that  was 
suiid  earlier  as  well,  and  that  is  that  within  our  own  universities,  there 
are  dilTering  point  of  views  and  they  are  very  heated  ones  as  to  what 
4  university  is. 

In  fact,  I  talked  to  a  few  people  recently  and  they  don't  feel  that 
wc  should  be  involved  at  all  in  the  Boston  situation.  Thank  God  that 
the  majority  don't  feel  that  way.  But  the  point  of  view  has  to  be 
respected. 

Commissioner  Flemmino.  Well,  and  I  fully  appreciate  that  dif- 
ference of  opinion  within  any  university  community.  I  think  the  thing 
that  those  of  us  who  have  been  related— and  have  to  keep  in  mind, 
however,  ts*that  when  some  hot  issues  come  up  involving  regulations 
under  Title  IX,  college  and  university  administrators  Tmd  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  together  and  speaks  and  speak  in  a  pretty  vigorous 
manner. 

Now,  my  ohTy^poinl  is,  isn't  this  kind  of  an  issue,  doesn't  even  sur- 
mount l  itk  IX  in  terms  of  its  importance  as  part  of  the  future  of  the 
community,  the  society,  is  concerned. 

Commissioner  Saltzman  had  a  question. 

Commissioner  Salt/man  What  do  you  see  as  the  benefits  accruing 
to  the  desegregation  effort  in  Boston  to  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
Boston  school  system,  both  on  the  faculty  and  student  level? 

Mr.  Warren.  I  think  the  strongest  opportunity  rests  in  the  concept 
of  the  district  in  which  the  universities  will  be  able  to  concentrate  ef- 
fort within  a  reasonably  restricted  area,  rather  than  scattering  their 
seeds  throughout  the  city. 

I  think,  too,  the  councils  will  build  in  a  form  of  accountability  in 
which  the  universities  are  now  public.  We  have  had  our  projects,  we 
failed,  wc  all  know  how  to  bury  them  so  that  the  ripples  are  not  too 
large 

In  this  ease,  there  will  be  district  councils  and  citywide  councils,  that 
universities  will  be  asking  the  question,  ''How  did  it  go?"  And  they  are 
going  to  want  answers. 

So  I  think  that  in  terms  of  planning,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  deal 
more  systematic  planning.  I  think,  also,  in  terms  of  hiring,  that  univer- 
sities are  going  to  be  very  aware  of  this  being  their  public  window  and 
in  a  city  in  which  the  question  is  being  asked  for  various  other  reasons: 
**University,  what  are  you  contributing  to  the  city?" 

It  is  in  the  vested  interest  of  the  universities  to  be  able  to  demon- 
strate by  virtue  of  what  they  are  doing,  that  yes,  we  are  assisting  the 
city,  please  go  kind  on  the  tuxes. 
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So  thai  il  may  be  for  the  wrong  reasons.  But  I  think  there  is  a  dif- 
fcrvni  set  of  dynamics  operating  which  provides  an  opportunity, 
whether.  In  fact,  this  will  be  a  long  and  ongoing  kind  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  universities,  gels  back  to  so  much  more  basic 
v|ueslions,  and  thai  is  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
universities  among  ihemselves,  with  the  school  department,  what  hap 
pens  with  the  school  committee,  what  is  the  process  for  communicat- 
ing in  which  I  don't  have  any  control  over  many  of  those  variables. 
V  ^,^,^^MMissioNtH  Saltzman  But  do  you  sec  any  benefit  to  the  student 
'  Y       '  or  faculty'^ 

CoMMissioNKR  Sali/man.  What  specific  benetll  will  come  by  reason 
of  desegregation? 

Mr  Marsh.  C*ould  1  lake  a  whack  at  that? 

it  seems  to  me  there  has  been  a  very  unhappy  lack  of  accurate 
image  between  the  universities  and  the  communities  in  which  they 
exist 

I  think  one  of  the  great  advantages  to  both  the  faculties  of  the 
school  system  of  Boston  and  the  students  who  go  there  will  be  a  more 
^  realistic  image  of  what  colleges  and  universities  are,  what  they  can  do, 

what  they  can't  do  And  I  think  this,  as  a  value,  is  very  important. 

Chairman  FtFMMiNu.  I  am  going  to  ask  whether  any  member  of  the 
Commission  has  a  question  and  then  after  that.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
members  of  the  panel  if  any  of  them  desire  to  make  any  additional 
comments. 

The  late  Senator  Morse,  when  he  ran  hearings  in  the  Senate,  often 
termed  them  **seminars/*  and  growing  out  of  his  experiences  as  a 
professor  of  law  ai  the  University  of  Oregon.  This,  in  effect,  has  been 
one  that  I  have  found  very  stimulating  and  very  helpful. 

Does  any  member  of  the  Commission  have  another  question? 

CoMMissfoNFR  HoRN.  I  have  got  just  one. 

Chairman  Fi  rM.MiNO.  Okay  Go  ahead. 

t\)MMissi()NfcR  Horn.  I  his  has  been  touched  on,  when  we  talked 
about  the  various  — is  this  on.  or  isn*t  il? 
Chairman  Ki  FMMisii  Yes.  il  is  on 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN  Wo  talked  about  the  various  skills  the  schools 
systems  are  hunting  for  Reading  was  mentioned,  other  skills.  And  I  am 
'  equally  concerned  about  that.  Some  of  you  perhaps  saw  the  clipping 
last  fall  about  a  black  enlisted  man  in  the  Air  Force  who  was 
discharged  He  graduated  from  the  San  Francisco  public  high  schools 
and  they  found  he  had  a  third-grade  reading  level.  And  this  isn*t 
unusual  for  black,  while,  any  other,  as  some  of  our  public  schools 
systems  push  these  students  ahead,  rather  than  deal  with  their  very  real 
problems 

An  J  cerlainty.  if  the  student  ean^l  read  or  write  in  this  society,  that 
student  will  not  get  an  education,  and  very  likely  will  not  gel  a  job, 

Er!c  -. 
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Now,  what  arc  we  doing,  since  a  lot  of  these  problems  are  in  the 
center  city  schools,  although  the  suburbs  aren*t  exempt  — witness  the 
University  California,  BerKeley,  the  leading  institution  in  America, 
along  with  Harvard,  having  45  percent  of  its  freshman  class  flunk  the 
basic  i^nglish  examination  And  they  take  the  upper  12  S  percent  of 
California  high  school  graduates.  Imagine  the  other  87. S  percent. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  to  get  at  this  problem,  especially  as  it  af- 
fects students  in  the  inner-city  schools,  who,  many  of  whom  come' 
from  backgrounds  where  the  parents  have  never  had  an  education? 

Mr.  Casf.  I  think  that  one  of  the  dangers  of  the  universities'  in- 
volvement under  the  court-ordered  plan,  I  think  it  is  a  real  danger; 
there  will  be  a  plethora  of  superficial  programs  which  may  be  nice, 
may  be  good  in  themselves,  may  affect  a  few  kids  well,  may  be  a  nice 
media  workshop  for  teachers -there  are  all  kinds  of  things.  I  can  give 
a  long  list  of  things  that  might  happen,  and  still  not  answer  your 
question  or  Commissioner  Saltzman*s  question,  with  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  terms  of  real  benefits  to  students  in  the  classroom. 

t  he  reason  I  emphasize  the  long  term  nature  of  this,  from  our  point 
of  view  earlier,  is  because  I  think,  that  — I  am  hesitant  certainly,  and 
I  bet  my  colleagues  arc  hesitant  — to  say  that  because  of  the  universi- 
ties' involvement  in  the  school  year,  reading  scores  in  the  city  of 
Boston  are  going  to  increase  half  a  grade  level  over  what  they  nor- 
mally would  be.  You  can't  make  that  kind  of  statement. 

But  at  the  same  time,  I  would  like  to  respond  to  your  question  by 
saying  that  if  the  universities*  involvement  in  the  long  run  does  not  af- 
fect some  of  those  basic  reading,  writing,  and  mathematical  skills,  and 
Aloes  not  affect  some  of  the  basic  attitudes  of  teachers  and  students  in 
the  school  system,  then  I  think  it  is  probably  fair  to  say.  no  matter 
what  has  gone  on  in  the  surface,  that  thar  involvement  is  a  failure.  , 

Starting  out  at  the  beginning  of  Phase  il,  that  is  a  very  risky  thing 
to  say.  because  you  set  yourself  up,  perhaps,  to  fail.  But  the  danger 
of  the  superficial  programs  is  very  much  there,  and  it  is  there  because 
the  universities  are  under  a  great  deal  of  public  pressure  to  produce 
and  to  produce  quickly,  and  something  that  is  jaz/y,  i^^  newsworthy. 

Chairman  Kifmminc»  All  right  Now,  would  any  niember  of  the 
panel  like  to  make,  in  etTect.  some  closing  comments?  1  would  be 
delighted  to  hear  from  iheni 

Mr  Haskins.  That  is  a  good  closing  comment. 

Mr  Mariin  I  think  this  is  going  to  cost  money. 

Chairman  FiFMMtNii  Well,  I  gathered  that  from  some  earlier  com- 
ments, and  I  don't  know  whether  we  really  explored  that  enough.  As 
I  understand  it.  there  has  been  a  allocation  from  State  funds  of 
$4()(),()0() 

Mr  Martin  Ihat's  right 

Chairman  f-ifMMiNci  Has  any  effort  been  made  io  determine 
whether  or  not  there  are  Federal  funds  available  for  this  particular 
purpose*^ 
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Mk  Warrfn  It  is  my  understanding  ihul  in  the  course  of  the 
^ievelopment  of  the  court  order  there  hud  been  various  communica* 
tions  with  the  U  S  ofHce  in  Washington. 

I  think,  being  more  reahstic,  and  the  more  critical  points  arc  the  is- 
sues that  >ou  have  been  deahng  with,  because  J  work  with  a  certain 
faith  that  there  will  be  enough  or  hopefully  social  educational  legisla- 
tion which  would  enable  universities  to  get  what  is  necessary  to  break 
some  new  ground. 

I  think  the  more  important  question  and  that  those  can  be  focused 
into  areas  where  they  will  do  the  most  good,  rather  than  taking  it  how- 
ever and  wherever  it  comes. 

My  bigger  concern  relates  to  the  institutional  reward  and  the  whole 
process  through  which  decisions  are  made,  as  to  how  might  universities 
best  interface  with  both  the  community  and  the  school  system. 

I  couUln'i  help  but  notice  you  have  a  guest  with  whom  you  will  be 
speaking  tomorrow,  who  I  think  you  might  be  interested  in  some  of 
the  perceptions  of  the  school  department  of  the  role  between  the 
counctis  and  the  universities,  as  we  are  not  off  to  a  very  auspicious 
beginning 

C^M  viRMAN  f  I  KMMiMi  Additional  comments  on  the  part  of  anyone? 

I  No  response  |  • 

WelL  we  are  verv  indebted  to  you.  Do  you  have  — 

CoMMissioNi  K  Horn.  May  I  say,  since  money  was  mentioned,  that 
I  don  t  think  that  is  enough  and  if  we  have  the  self-fulfilling  prophecies 
(hat  it  is  going  to  fail  because  somebody  didn*t  produce  sufficient 
mone>,  that  would  disturb  mc. 

I  will  tell  >ou  v^hat  it  takes,  it  takes  will.  We  are  using  millions  and 
hundreds  of  millions  anil  hillions  in  resources  right  now.  The  problem 
IS  to  rtMirecl  th^Mn,  not  rc-invcnt  the  wheel. 

And  if  Johnny  cun  t  read  in  the  Tirst  grade,  sit  Johnny,  or  Suzy,  or 
whoever,  down  and  say.  **You  are  not  getting  out  of  here  until  you 
do  read.**  but  not  pass  the  problem  on. 

Mr  Martin  I  am  just  talking  about  the  facilities  at  the  university 
level  I  agree  with  you  There  has  to  be  commitment. 

C*()MMissu)\KR  Raskin  As  the  only  simon-pure  college  professor 
here.  I  ought  to  be  alU^wed  to  say  one  word,  but  you  can  t  get  a  word 
in  with  all  these  administrators  around,  don't  you  see? 

Chairman  FiFMMiNii  Well,  you  feel  at  home,  don't  you? 

C'oMMissioM  R  Rankin  Yes.  I  ifeel  very  much  at  home. 

C  hairman  KiFMMiNti  Okay  Go  ahead. 

CoMMissiDNKR  Horn  It  is  our  revenge  on  college  professors. 

(*MMHMAN  FihMMiNt;  You  have  the  last  word 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin    Ihe  thing  that  worries  me  down  home  lots 
of  limes  IS  him  little  influence  the  college  community  has  on  the  town 
of  Durham  Wc  have  so  little  I  come  here  and  I  find  maybe  the  same, 
thing  thc't  all  these  educational  institutions  and  Boston  goes  the  other 
vsav 
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And  muyhe  you  have  given  me  some  comfort.  I  don't  know.  But  I 
do  get  disf:ouraged.  it  t8  too  bad.  In  the  long  rurt,  1  think  we  do  have 
influence.  In  the  short  run,  it  is  awfully  hard  to  see  sometimes. 

Chairman  Fifmmino.  Thank  you  all  very,  very  much.  You  have 
been  ver>  helpful. 

(Whereupon,  the  hearing  adjourned  to  reconvene  at  M  a.m..  Wed* 
nesday,  June  18,  1975.  j 


UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Wednesday.  June  18,  1975  ' 

The  U  S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  convened,  pursuant  to  notice, 
at  ^  a  m  ,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman,  presiding. 

PRtSKNT:  Arthur  S.  Hemming,  Chairman;  Stephen  Horn,  Vice 
Chairman;  Frankie  M  Freeman,  Commissioner;  Murray  Saltzman, 
^Tommissioner;  Robert  S.  Rankin,  Commissioner,  John  A.  Buggs,  Staff 
Director;  Jacques  li.  Wilmore,  Regional  Director;  Lawrence  Click, 
Acting  (jeneral  Counsel;  William  T..  White,  Jr.,  National  Issues;  Paul 
Alexander,  Assistant  General  Counsel. 


PROCDKDINGS 

Chairman  Fi.kmminc*.  The  hearing  will  come  to  order.  Counsel  will 
call  the  first  witness 

Mr  Ai  fxandkr.  Maureen  Coslello. 

(Whereupon,  Maureen  Costello,  Chairperson,  Concerned  Citizens  of 
Rosliridalc,  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.  j 


TESTIMONY  OK  MAtRtiEN  CO^TKI.IO,  CHAIRPERSON,  CONCERNED  CITIZENS 

OE  ROSLINDALE 

Chairman  Fii  mmini.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 
Mr   ALh.XANOF.R.  Could  you  state  your  name  and  address  for  the 
record,  please 

Ms  CosTFiLo  Maureen  Costello,  42  Doncasler  Street.  Roslindale. 

Mh.  Ai.FXAN!)fcR  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  Roslindale? 

Ms  Cosrtiio  Twenty-three  years 

Mr  AiFXANDER  And  Boston  generally? 

Ms  Cosruuv  Thirty-two 

Mr  ALFXANDf  r.  What  area  of  Boston  did  you  grow  up  in? 
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Ms.  CosTELLO.  I  Started  out  in  the  Roxbury  area  until  I  was  8  and 
then  1  moved  to  Roslindale.  I  have  been  there  every  since. 

Mr.  Alexandek.  Did  you  go  to  school  in  the  Roslindale  area? 
'  Ms.  CosTEiLO.  No,  I  didn*t. 

Mil.  AtEXANDFR.  Where  did  you  go  to  school? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  1  went  to  school  the  Tirst  4  years  in  Roxbury,  the 
second  4  years  at  Hyde  Park.  I  went  to  high  school  in  Milton  and  I 
went  to  college  at  BC  in  Chjsstnut  Hill. 
^  Ma.  Alexander.  You*re  a  teacher,  is  that  correct? 

Ms,  CosTELLO.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  is  your  degree  in? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  I  have  a  B.S.  in  English  and  Vm  certificdi  ir.  elemen- 
tary education. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  have  children  in  the  schools-^eligible  for 
the  school  system  in  Roslindale? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  Yes,  I  have  one  in  kindergarten  now  and  another  en- 
tering. 

Mr.  Alexander.' When  you  learned  of  the  desegregation  plan  last 
spring  for  the  Roslindale  community,  what  was  your  reaction? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  Well,  my~at  flrst,  you  know,  ju^t  went  along  with 
things  and  then  when  I  found  out  what  had  been  done  to  the  Roslin- 
dale schools,  I  was  very  upset. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  specifically  tell  us  what  kinds  of  things 
you  mean  about  having  been  done  to  the  Roslindale  schools? 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  I  was  very  upset  with  the  poor  planning,  I  felt,  of 
Phase  I.  At  my  neighborhood  school,  the  George  Conley  School,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  overcrowding  and  we  went— when  we  went  to  re- 
gister the  children  for  kindergarten,  wc  were  told  that  because  of  the 
overcrowding*  there  might  not  be  room  for  kindergarten  children 
there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  other  parents  similarly  upset? 
Ms.  CosTELLO.  Yes.  they  were. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  there  an  organization  established  out  of  some 
of  this  activity? 

Ms.  Costello.  Yes,  a  group  of  us  got  together.  We  had  a  meeting 
at  our  local  home  and  school  and  from  there,  we  went  in  and  we  met 
with  the  lieutenant  governor.  We  worked  with  a  group  called  Mas- 
sachusetts Citizens  Against  Forced  Busing  who  tried  to  do  things 
legally  through  the  legislature  and  then  things  were  quiet  over  the 
summer. 

In  the  fall,  our  group  got  larger.  We'd  get  people  from  other  parts 
of  Roslindale  who  were  upset  because  of  the  way  Roslindale  had  been 
divided.  Our  high  school  children  were  sent  to  three  different  high 
schcH)ls  and  middle  school  children  were  sent  to  four  different  middle 
schools  and  the  elementary  schools  were  greatly  upset. 

Mr.  Alexander  Could  you  give  us  a  Kttle  background  as  to  the 
type  of  community  Roslindale  is.  Is  it  a  place  that  people  live  for  long 
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periods  of  lime,  or  is  it  a  more  of  a  transienMypc  community?  Give 
us  si)me  sort  of  sense  of  the  community. 

Ms.  Cosrti.i.o.  Well,  there  are  people  who  have  lived  there  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  are,  you  know,  there  are  transients,  it's  more 
or  less  of  a  melting  pot.  There  is  people  of  all  different  nationalities 
there.  We  have  a  large  Greek  population.  We  have  a  large  black  popu- 
lation. There  *s  Irish,  Italian*  Spanish,  all  nationalities. 

Mr.  Alfxanihk.  Docs--is  Roslindale  politicaMy  represented  in  the 
State  or  the  city;  is  it  a  political  unit? 

Ms.  CosTFiLo.  No,  that  way  Roslindale  \s  split  up,  also  Where 
part  of  Roslindale  is  with  the  Hyde  Park  ward,  part  is  with  West  Rox- 
bury,  another  part  of  Roslindale  is  with  Jamaica  Plain;  so  we  don't 
even  have  one  State  representative  of  our  own.  WeVe  all  divided  up 
that  way.  also. 

Mr.  AiFXANDF.R.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  facts  were  that  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Concerned  Citizens  of  Roslindale? 

Ms.  CosTFLi.o.  Well,  mainly  it  started  from  the  Conley  School,  from 
the  kindergarten  parents  who  were  upset  that  way.  Some  of  us  just  met 
by  word  of  mouth  for  various  incidents  that  may  have  happened,  or 
some  of  us  met  through  Mass.  citizens  or  through  the  ROAR  group. 

Mh  At.FXANOKK.  Would  you  characterize  what— the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties that  the  concerned  citizens  have  carried  out  over  the  year  con- 
cerning school  desegregation  and  then  expand  to  other  areas,  if  there 
are  other  areas  that  the  group  has  been  involved  in? 

Ms.  CosTFLio  Our  main  concern  has  been  with  the  overcrowding 
and  the  education  that  has  or  has  not  gone  on  in  the  schools.  We*vc 
beeii  concerned  with  safety  and  education  primarily. 

Mr  AiFXANDFR  Has  Concerned  Citizens  of  Roslindale  when— in 
your  experience  with  it.  expanded  to  any  other  than  school  areas?  Has 
it  become  more  than  an  antibusing  group,  so  to  speak? 

Ms  CosTFiLO  Yes.  Because  of  the  size  of  our  group  and  that  we 
had  representation  from  alt  over  Roslindale.  we  felt  that  we  could  ful- 
fill other  needs  in  Roslindale.  in  that  Roslindale  has  never  had  a  good 
civic  organization  None  of  them  ever  really  seemed  to  work  out. 

So  we  got  involved  into  other  things,  like  the  health  committee. 
We've  had  meetings  on  the  100  percent  eval— we  worked  with  the. 
you  know,  the  **littlc  city  hall"  and  all.  We  had  worked  with  the  100 
percent  evaluation  We've  answered  all  kinds  of— people  called  us  and 
for  all  kinds  of  information. 

Mr  AiFXANt)FR  You  are  the  chairperson  of  the  concerned  citizens 
over  this  past  year  until  recently? 

Ms.  CosfFLLO.  Yes.  I  was. 

Mr  Alfxani^fr  Is  that  correct*^ 

Ms  CdSTFi  i  (v  Yes 

Mr  AiJXANDFR  Was  concerned  citizens  an  affiliate  of  ROAR^ 
Ms  CosfFiLo  No  We  were  chartered  and  we  wanted  to  be  inde- 
pendent. I  didn't  want  our  group  to  be  dependent  on  ROAR,  iin  Mass. 
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citi/ens,  or  any  other  group.  Wc  went  on  our  own  and  got  a  charter 
as  a  charitahic  and  educational  group. 

Mk.  Ai.f'XANi)t:K.  Do  you  feel  that  your  group's  philosophy  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  citywide  group,  the  ROAR  group? 

Ms.  Cosifii.o.  Sonic  people  in  our  group  may,  you  know,  their 
philosophy  may  he  similar  to  ROAR,  but  I  wouldn*t  say  the  majority. 
I  think  we*re  more  or  less  just  concerned  with  our,  you  know*  with 
Roslindale.  We  are  against  forced  busing.  That  was  why  we  did,  you 
know,  get  together.  We  do  feel  that  that  was  wrong,  but  we  were  con- 
cerned with  the  education  in  the  schools  and  with  civic  things  in  our 
neighborhood. 

Mr  AiiXANhFR  You  also  mentioned  Massachusetts  Citizens 
Against  Forced  Busing.  Are  you  a  member  and  officer  in  that  or- 
ganization? 

Ms.  CosrriLO.  I  am  on  their  board  of  directors. 

Mr.  Ai  FXANOKR.  Could  you  explain  to  us  briefly  the  kinds  of  steps 
that  that  organization  has  pursued  in  its  opposition  to  what  you've 
termed  "forced  busing"? 

Ms  Co.sim.io  They  have-well,  what  they've  done  is,  they  do 
publish  a  newsletter  and  update  things  that  are  going  on  in  the  legisla- 
ture and  they  file  legislation.  They  recently  filed  the  bill  for  the  con- 
stitution, the  State  constitutional  amendment  which  was  passed  last 
week  in  Massachusetts.  I'hey  have  gone  to  Washington  to  lobby.  And 
what  else? 

And  right  now  ihey  are  in  the  princess  of  going  to  the  New  F.ngland 
Slates'  lobby  and  meejting  with  representatives  from  the  different 
states 

Mr.' Ai.FXA.NDFK.  Is  this  lobbying  for  a  constitutional  amendment? 
Ms.  Cosri  i  i  c).  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr  Alfxandir  I  gather  over  the  year  that  you've  become  pretty 
well  informed  about  some  of  the  legal  steps  involved  in  your  move- 
ment, is  that  correct'^ 

Ms  CosriLi.o.  Yes»  I  wiuild  say,  you  know— 

Mr  AiiXAMHR.  In  your  view,  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
the    an  achievable  reality  within  any  short  period  of  time? 

Ms  Cosrrno.  I  w(iuldn*t  say  thai.  I  would  say  a  couple  of  years, 
a  few  years 

Mr  Au  xandj  r  Now,  are  you  aware  of  any  other  legal  means  that 
would  turn  over  the  Federal  district  court's  ruling  which  has  been  af- 
firmed by  the  ciuirl  of  appeals  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court? 

Ms  C(^sinto  Right  now--- when  I  started  in  the  movement,  an- 
tibusing  mtnenient.  I  thmight  that  perhaps  there  would  be  things  that 
ccnikl  happen,  but  now  t  m  just  going  along  with  the  constitutional 
amendment 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR  You  feel  thai  thai  is  the  only  legal  way  that  you're 
aware  of  that  this  could  be  changed? 
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Ms.  CosTF.LLo.  Yei.  like  wiicn  I  did  start,  I  had  hoped  that  perhaps 
Judge  Garrity  would  see  the  folly  of  what  he  ,  had  done  and  perhaps 
would,  you  know,  change  his  mind*  or  that  his  ruling  could  be  overr 
turned.  But  now,  I,  you  know,  I  see  that  that  hasn*t  happened. 

Ma.  Alexander.  What  are— what  are  your  own  personal  views  con- 
cerning the  kinds  of  things  that  parents  can  legitimately  do  when  they 
have  a  strong  jJiersonal  t^elicf  in  this  area*  as  you»  you  do? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  Well,  I  teiid  to,  you  know,  think  that  they  should  do 
things  on  the  constructive  line,  you  know,  do  whatever  they  can  to  see 
that  the  children— if  they  want  to  send  their  children  to  IschooK  to  see 
that  ther**  is  safety  at  the  school  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Alexander.  As-- 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  And  that  would  be  to  just  carefully,  you  know,  moni- 
tor their  own  children. 

Mr.  Alexander.  As— did  the  Concerned  Citizens  of  Roslindale  take 
a  position  on  the  school  boycott? 

Ms.  Costello.  No,  we  didn't. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Either  against  or  for? 

Ms.  Costello.  No,  we  left  that  up  to  people,  whatever,  it  was  their, 
own  personal  thing. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Now,  you  mentioned  concentrating  on  schools  and 
making  sure  things  happened  well  in  the  schools.  What  kinds  of  things 
would  you  as  a  person  be  willing  to  do  in  the  schools  to  try  to  obtain 
quality  education? 

Ms.  Costello.  Well,  I  tend  to  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need  for 
discipline  in  the  schools  and  I  feel  that,  you  know,  this  ))as  to  get 
across.  I  think  that  is  up  to  the  teachers.  And  I  think  that  the  teachers* 
union  should  be  appealed  to  in  that  standard.  If  they  can't-- teachers 
canU  provide  discipline  in  the  classroom,  they  should  appeal  for  some 
kind  of  help  if  they  can't  have  the  discipline  in  the  classrooms,  in  the 
halls,  in  the  lavatories. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you  be  willing,  personally,  to  serve  as  other 
citizens  in  the  community  have  served  in  being  at  school  to  greet  chil- 
dren coming  to  school,  or 'to  provide  a  presence  to  insure  safety?  Do 
you  think  those  are  appropriate  things  that  citizens  can  do? 

Ms.  Costello  Yes.  Even  though  I  am  against  forced  busing,  I 
would  never  want  to  do  anything  that  would,  you  knov;,  in  any  way 
have  anything  to  do  with  any  child  being  hurt.  This  fall  I  probably  will 
be  doing  something  because  I  have  been  elected  to  be  president  of  our  . 
local  Home  and  School  (Association),  or  acting  president  until  they 
can  find  someone  whose  job,  you  know,  we  don't  know  where  our 
children  will  be  next  year^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do- 
Ms.  Costello.  —so  I  am,  I  will  be  helping  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  think  that  your  view  is  shared  by  large 
numbers  of  persons  in  your  community. 

Ms.  Costello.  Yes.  I— well,  I  think  anyone  who  will  be  sending 
their  child,  I  hope,  will  go  along  this  way;  I  don't  know. 
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Mr.  Alfxanofk    Did  parents  in  Koslindalc  in  large  numbers 
frequently  go  to  school,  or  demonHtratc  at  schools? 
Ms.  Cosrm  U).  No. 

Mk.  Ai  i  xandi  k.  Well,  how  would  you  account  for  that? 
Ms  (\)siFi  io  Well  I  would,  like  in  the  elementary  schooL  I  know 
that  the  Home  and  School  this  past  year,  the  parents  who  ure  active 
did  go  to  the  school  to  help  along  with  the  safety.  I  think  a  lot  of  the 
parents,  you  know,  sent  their  children  to  school  hoping,  yo\x  know, 
that  the  school  would  take  care  of  everything. 

I  wouldn't ~  by-l  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '•demonstrate.'*  I 
moan,  do  you  mean  did  they  go  to  school  and— 
Mk.  AiFXANOFK.  With  picket  signs- 
Ms  Cosin.Li).  No.. 

Mk  Ai  fxandfk.  —large  numbers  by  buses. 

Ms.  CosTH  I  o.  Ni),  there  wasn't  any  of  that  in  our  community. 

Mk.  Ai.FXANDrR.  Sit-ins? 
.  Ms  ('osTFi  i  o.  We  did  go  to  the  Washington  Irving  Middle  School, 
but  that  was  sometime  after  schotil  had  started,  because  there  were, 
because  that  school  was  greatly  overcrowded.  There  were  many,  many 
incidents  at  that  school.  That,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  worst  schools 
in  the  city  this  past  year  And  wc  did  have  to  go  to  that  school. 

Mk.  AirxAND*  k  And  what  was  achieved  through  that? 

Ms.  Co.sti  Lio.  WelL  we  were  promised  that  there  would  be  more 
police  people  put  in  the  school  and  there  was  supposed  to— because 
of  our  visit,  there  was  supposed  to  have  been  three  plainclothes  people 
put  in  the  school  And  wc  wc  also  went  to  the  school  committee, 
because  of  that  school  and  a  few  other  schools. 

And  there  was  a  ruling  passed  at  the  school  committee  when  we. 
went  there,  that  so  many  children  who  were  suspended  so  many  times 
would  have  to— would  — could  be  expelled  from  the  school  and  not  ad- 
mitted back 

Mk  Alfxanofr  I  know  you  just  recently  stated  that  you  are  a 
teacher  certified  in  the  city  What  types  of  educational  programs 
would  you  like  to  see  be  run  in  the  school  system,  and  do  you  think 
they  arc  in  existence  presently'.' 

Ms  C()sn.i  lo.  Right  now,  no. 

Mr.  Ai  FVANDTK  What  kind  would  you  like  to  sec? 

Ms  CosTFLLo  Well,  for  the  Washington  Irving  School  in  particular, 
I  think  that  there  should  be  some  — I  think  they  are  thinking  about 
some  kind  of  a  cluster-type  program  that  would,  there  wouldnH  be  too 
much  movement  between  classes. 

Because  that  seems  to  be  where  mt^st  of  the  trouble  is.  when  the 
children  are  changing  cla.sses  So.  perhaps  if  there  couldn*i  be  too 
much  movement  — 

But.  again.  (  still  think  that  the  discipline  is  the  important  thing.  And 
a  lot  of  that  I  think  depends  on  the  parents,  too.  if  they  can  commu- 
nicate with  the  children. 
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Mr  Ai  fxani>kh  In  inlerview  with  the  Commission  staff,  you  men- 
tioned that  you  thought  the  constitutional  rights  of  parents  in  Boston 
were  being  violated  Would  you--woukl  you  explain  that  to  us? 

Ms  CosiFLLo.  Well,  one  thing  was  thai  when  there  were  incidents 
in  some  of  the  schools,  that  the  parents  went  to  the  schools,  they 
weren't  allowed  to  go  in  and  get  their  children  if  they  fear  that 
something  may  have  happened  to  their  child,  or  if  their  children  were 
endangered,  they  weren^t  allowed  to  go  into  the  schools  to  get  their 
children 

Sometimes  if  there  was  Un  incident  in  the  school  and  children 
wanted  to  ru\\  out  the  doors,  they  were  kept  inside  the  school;  they 
couldn't  get  luit.  And  then  the  other  thing  was  that  m  Boston,  people 
feel  that  it  is  their  right  that  they  can  go  to  their  neighborhood  school* 
and  people  feel  that  that  right  has  been  taken  away  from  them. 

Mk.  Alcxanofh.  You  did  not  go  to  your  neighborhood  schools,  f 
take  it?  ^ 

Ms,  CoKThiLo.  No,  but  that  was  because  my  parents  w anted -mc  to 
go  to  a  parochial  school  and  that  was  their  right. 

Mk  Aikxandi-k.  Do  you  think  going  to  the  neighborhood  school  is 
essential  for  a  sense  of  neighborhood*' 

Ms  CosTKLuV  I  think  it  is  essential  for  a  lot  of  things.  I  think 
It's  it  is  good  for  the  neighborhood  I  think  parents  get  more  involved 
when  children  are  in  their  neighborhood  school.  They— they  can,  like 
in  our  neighborhood  school,  the  parents  run  a  library  and  the  parents 
go  up  every  afternoon  and  they  take  the  different  classrooms  down  to 
the  school  library  Now,  the  parents  paid  for  the  books,  s^t  up  the 
library,  and  lake  care  of  the  whole  thing. 

Mr  AirNAMUR.  Were  your  — were  your  parents  active  in  your 
schoi^l  in  the  other  c(^mnujnil>'' 

Ms  CosniKv  Yes.  But,  again,  that  was  a  parochial  school  and 
thai  s  a,  you  know,  that  s  a  different  situation. 

Mr  Ai  fxandi  r  Well,  did  you  find  parents  were  particularly  active 
in  the  Roslindale  schools  befiue  this  past  year"^ 

Ms  Cosn  Li  (v  In  the  neighborhood  schools,  I  would  say  definitely, 
yes,  and  m  the  middle  and  high  schools,  they  had  very  strong  PTAs. 

Mr  Ai  i-XANMiR  Whtit  w(^uld  you  say  is  the  role  of  the  Home  and 
School  Association  n(^w  thai  Phase  II  has  been  announced  and  there 
will  be  new  movement.  I  gather,  in  the  Roslindale  community  over  the 
next  year  What  kind  of  role  do  you  see  the  home  and  school  associa- 
tion playing.^ 

Ms.  C()ST^LL(.  I  think  we'll  probably  try  and  just  do  the  best  to  go 
along  and-  wherever  they  can 

Mr  AiFXANiUR  What  kind  of  resources  do  you  have  available  to 
you  in  the  Hi^me  and  Sch(U)l  for  information?  For  example,  when 
parents  have  questions  aboul  what  happens  to  their  child  if  they*rc  in 
another  school  and  the  child  gets  a  cold,  or  is  not  feeling  well  and 
needs  to  go  home.  How  can  you  respond  to  those  type  of  questions'^ 
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Ms,  CosTKLLo.  Well,  right  now,  that  ha&  been  the  parent's  responsi- 
bility to  get  the  child  home.  They'd— what  they'd  usually  do  is  call  the 
parent  at  home  and  the  parent  usually,  has  to  send  a  taxi  cab  there  to 
get  the  child  home 

^  Mr.  Ai.FXANDKH  Is  that  the  type  of  program  that  could  cooperative- 
ly be  worked  out  between  parents  and  different  communities  to  take 
care  of  children  who  need  to  come  home  from  school?  Could  your  or- 
ganization play  a  role  in  something  like  that? 

Ms.  CosTF.LLO.  They  possibly  could.  I  don't  think,  you  know,  that 
it's  something  that  parents  are  .too  happy  when  you  have  to,  you  know, 
go  into  those  kinds  of  things. 

Mk.  Alfxanokr.  What  kind  of  t^^chnical  assistance  is  available  to  a 
Home  and  School?  When  you  get  a  hundred-and-some-odd-page  legal 
decision  as  the  basis  Tor  what's  going  to  be  happening  in  the  schools, 
who  provides  understanding  of  what  that  is  to  you?  Who  translates  that 
into  2  to  S  or  10  clear,  concise  pages,  so  you  can  let  your  membership 
know  what,  in  fact,  was  ordered,  and  what  was  not  ordered? 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  Okay.  I  must  point  out  that  I  haven*t  been  that  ac- 
tive in  the  Home  and  School. 

Mr.  Alfxanof.r.  Okay. 

Ms.  CosTFLU).  Okay.  But  I  do  know  that  they  do  have  attorneys  and 
they  also  have,  they  have  Fremont  Smith  this  year,  who  I'm  sure  is 
helping  out.  And  they  do  have  a,  you  know,  a  strong  structure  within 
the  Home  and  School,  but  I  have  not  been  into  Home  and  School 
meetings  and—  , 

Mr.  Ai.FXANOFR.  Well,  do  you  think  that  would  be  an  appropriate 
rojc  for  the  Home  and  SchooL  to  provide  clear,  factual  information 
about  the  schools  this  coming.  September? 

Ms  CosTFLLO.  I  think  that  they're,  they've  probably  been  doing  tHat 
all  along  anyways  and  I  think  they'll  probably  continue  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Are  you  still  a  member  of  the  Concerned  Citizens 
of  Roslindale'' 

Ms  CosTEi  Lo  I'm  still  a  member,  yes. 

Mr  Alexander  You're  not  chairperson  anymore? 

Ms.  CoSTFLLO.  No. 

Mr  Alexander.  What  role  do  you  see  for  this  organization  over  the 
coming  year7  Is  it  still  expanding  its  function  in  what  would  be  termed 
civic  affairs'^  You  mentioned  it— other  than  just  school  issues  that  you 
were  deuling  with: 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  I'm  sure  they  will  go  along  with  the  civic.  I'm  no 
longer  the  president,  so  I'm  not  sure  exactly  what  they  will  be  doing. 

Mr  Alexapider.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  point. 

Ms  CosrFLLo.  Okay,  could  I  just  add  one  thing? 

Mr.  ALEXA.NDfR.  Certainly. 

Ms  CosTFLLO'  You  mentioned  that  when  I  did  go  to  the  —  when  1 
went  to  elementary  school.  I  did  go  to  a  parochial  school,  but  it  was 
not  the  parochial  school  in  Roslindale  and  I  really  didn't  like  the  fact 
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that  I  had  to  go  to  another  neighborhood,  because  when  I  did  have 
to  take  the  bu»  home,  I  left  all  my  friends  at  school  and  I  was  always 
envious  of  the 'children  in  Roslindale  who  could  go  to  the  parochial 
school  in  Roslindale.  which  I  couldn't  get  into,  because  it  was  filled, 
and  to  the  public  schools  in  Roslindale. 

So,  even  though  1  did— I  was  voluntarily  bused  to  an  elementary 
school,  I  wasn't,  you  know,  that  happy  about  the  aspect  of  the  busing 
and  the  friendship. 

Chairman  Flemming  Commissioner  Horn. 

CoMMissiONP.R  Horn.  What  is^what  is  your  impression is  the  mike 
on— what  is— is  it  on? 

What  is  your  impression  of  the  coverage  of  desegregation  by  the 
Boston  newspapers  and  television  media  from  your  point  of  view?  Do 
'you  feel  your  side  got  its  story  adequately  told,  or  just  what  are  your 
reflections? 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  No.  As  someone  who  was  against  forced  busing  and 
against  any  kind  of  violence,  I  still  didn't  feel  that  our  side  was 
adequately  told.  I  think  that  things  were  covered  up  that  probably 
should  have  come  out.  If  things  weren't  going  as  smoothly  as  they 
should  have,  then  it  should  have  come  out  in  the  papers.  I  think  that 
the  news  media  should  have  been  more  honest. 

Commissioner  Horn.  You  feel  the  papers  gave  the  impression  that 
things  were  going  better  than  they  were? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  Yes,  I  do. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Is  that  your  feeling? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  And  I  don't  think  that  that  was  fair  to  the  school 
children  of  Boston;  all  the  school  children  of  Boston. 

Commissioner  Horn.  How  about  the  local  television  programs,  did 
they  sort  of  give  the  impression  things  were  going  better  than  they 
were? 

Ms.  CosiELLo  Yes. 

Commissioner  Horn.  How  about  the  national  news  shows  on 
Boston*^ 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  oh,  I— I  think  that  they,  there  weren't  that  many, 
hut  the  ones  that  I  did  se.c\  I  thought  they  depicted  Boston  as  being 
a  racist  city  which  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Did  the  shows  you  saw  show  violence  going 
on  in  the  schools/or  in  the  streets,  or  what? 

Ms.  CosTELto.  Most  of  the  show— programs  that  1  saw  showed  large 
crowds  of  people  and  maybe  would  single  in  on  maybe  one  or  two 
people  in  the  crowd.  But  I  don^t  think"*  what  they  showed  was  typical 
of  the  whole  city  of  Boston. 

Commissioner  H>irn.  What  would  you  have  shown  if  you  had  been 
producing  the  show  U)  reflect  the  situation? 

Ms  CosfFLLo  Perhaps  I  would  have  gone  into  an  overcrowded 
middle  school  and  shown  the  lack  of  facilities  and  lack  of  educational 
materials,  lack  of  safety,  lack  of  personnel,  safety  personnel.  And  just 
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nuiybd'lhc  (j.vercri)wdodncss  and  what  these  schools  had  to  offer,  or 
not  to  otitr  the  children. 

X.*ommisskini-:h  Horn.  Did  these  conditions  exist  prior  to  Judge  Gar- 
n/y  s  order? 

Ms.  Cosii  iu)  I  don't  think  there  was  overcrowding  in  the- middle 
schools  or  in  the  elementary  schools  in  my  part  of  Boston.  Now,  this 
is  the  Roslindale  area.  Phase  I,  whictv  was  planned  by  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education,  overcrowded  the  schools.  The  schools  weVe  not 
that  beautiful  and  they  did  not  have  that  many  educational  materials, 
i  felt/ but  this  on^y  added  to  the  overcrowding  and  the  whole  situation. 

CoMMissiONFK  Horn.  Since  the  desegregation  order  was  hande'' 
down  in  Phase  I,  have  you  found  an  improvement  in  the  educational 
materials  in  the  clast^oom? 

Ms  CosTFi  i.o.  I  -  I  don*l  think  so,  no. 

Commissioner  Horn.  We've  had  testimony  from  parents  in  primari- 
ly black  schools,  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  decade,  for  example,  thev 
got  a  micrv)scope,  decent  educational  materials,  so  forth.  And  I  just 
wondered  if  that  was  also  your  experience, 

Ms  CosTFLLo.  I  haven't  seen  an  abundance  of  that.  I  know  in  my 
neighborhood,  the  elementary  school  in  Roslindale,  that  a  lot  of  the 
audiovisual  material  from  that  school  were  brought  by  the  Home  and 
School  Association.  ^ 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Oncc  the  Phase  I  decision  was  handed  down, 
how  would  you  , describe  or^  characterize  the  attitudes  of  the  local 
school  administration,  with  whom  you  dealt,  toward  carrying  out  the 
desegregation  order?  Would  you  say  they  were  supportive,  opposed, 
fiicilitative,  what\* 

Ms.  CosTFLi.o.  Well,  in  my  neighborhood  school,  I  know  that  the, 
the.  you  know,  wc  didn't  have  a  principal  there.  We  have  an  acting 
principal  She  resigned.  A  number  of  teachers  resigned.  So,  what  we 
found  ourselves  having  to  work  with  a  new  principal,  a  new  vice  prin- 
cipal 1  hey.  you  know,  they  did,  they  went  along  with  it  and  they  did 
their  best. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Did  these  people  who  resigned  just  leave  the  . 
B<mlon  school  systom,  or  did  they  want  to  go  to  another  school? 
Ms  C\)sin  Lo  No,  they  just  retired. 
Co.MMissiONi-R  Horn  They  just  retired. 

Do.>ou  feel— I  gather  from  some-of  your  testimony  you  feel  it  was 
somewhat  chaotic  in  terms  of  the  opening  of  school.  People  didn't 
know  what  they  were  supposed  to  do,  so  forth.  You  as  a  responsible 
parent  leader  in  terms  of  .he  Phase  II,  is  the  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation working  with  the  school  administration  to  try  and  snu^^oth  the 
transition  in  Phase  11'^ 

Ms  CosTFi.io  Yes.  they  are  And  I  — L  like  I  say,  I  have  not  been 
thai  active  ui  the  Boston  Home  and  School.  But  1  know  that  they  did 
work,  the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association  did  work  with  the 
school  department 
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One  thing  I  didn't  mention  was  that  in  Rostindale,  we  did  have 
Hchools  that  were  integrated  last  year.  And  I  think  that  if  Phaie  I  had 
heen  better  planned,  there  would  have  been  a  lot  less  busing  and  a  lot 
less  chaoH  if  just  concentrated  on  our  area  alone.  I  jiist  think  in 
general,  there  has  been  poor  planning. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  And  poor  planning  because  parents  really 
didfi*t  know  what  was^xpected  of  them  or  their  children? 

Ms.  COSTELLO.  Not—  .  - 

Commissioner  Horn.  In  terms  of  assigninent? 

Ms.  CosTELio.  But  not  necessarily  that..  !  mean,  just  in  students,  as- 
signing  students  to  the  different  schoojs.  1  mean,  we  had  black  and 
white  children  that  were  going  to  ^chool  in  Roslindale  last  year  without 
incidents,  or  without  trouble,  an/J  those  children  were  taken  out  of  the 
schools. 

Commissioner  Horn.  The  black  and  white  children  that  were  taken 
out  of  the  school,  were  they  of— wotild  ycu  describe  them  as  middle 
class  children  in  terms  of  economic  background?  Was  there  an 
economic  class  difference  here  is  what  Tm  trying  to  get  at. 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  No.  They  were  all  probably  Roslindale  students, 
which  Roslindale,  I  would  say  would  be  lower  middle  class.  Lower 
middle,  upper  lower. 

Commissioner  Horn.  So,  this  is  really,  again,  a  neighborhood  feel- 
ing youVe  emphasiieing  rather  than  economic  or  racial  differences? 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  any  economic  difference,  any 
great— not  a  great  economic  difference,  no.  We  also  had  children  who 
were  voluntarily  bused  into  Roslindale  last  year.  It  wasn't  just  4II  our 
own  Roslindale  children. 

Commissioner  Horn.  What  do  you  think— you  mentioned  the 
discipline  riituation.  What  do  you  think  can  be  done  about  that?  Is  it 
strictly  the  burden  of  the  schools?  Is  it  a  problem  of  the  breakdown 
of  the  church  and  parents  and  family  in  society?  Is  there  any  way  to 
.overcome  it.  or  is  the  whole  burden  on  the  schools? 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  Well,  I  do  think  the  parents  are  involved.  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  liberals  go— a  lot  of,  there  is  a  lot  of  liberal 
philosophy  around  I  don't  think  that  helps.  But  I  do  think  a  lot  of 
responsibility  does  go  with  our  teachers. 

We  have  — Boston  teachers  are— do  get  good  salaries  and  I  think 
we  — it's  not  too  mu^h  to  expect  from  them  if  they  can*t  handle  a  class, 
or  if  they  feel  that  their  classes  are  too  large  that  they  should  speak 
up  more  and  have  their  unions  do  something  about  this.  I  think  that 
thty  teachers  in  Boston  do  have  a  responsibility  to  us.  And  I  don*t  think 
that  many  teachers  this  year  have  been  completely  honest. 
-Commissioned  Horn.  Honest  in  what  sense? 

Ms  CosfFiio  In  that  if  their  classes  are  too  large,  or  if  they  can't 
maintain  the  discipline,  they  haven't  admitted  it.  Or  they  have— things 
haven't  been  working  out  right.  I  think  they  should  have--they  should 
have  spoken  out. 

.  Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Fij-mminii  Mr  Rankin. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  In  yuur  interview,  you  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Ruslindale  got  the  worst  of  it  under  the  Garrity  PImh.  How  did 
your  section  get  the  worst  of  it  under  the  (Jurrity  Plan? 
Ms.  CosTKLio.  By  the  Garrity  Plan,  I  mean  the  Phase  I  Plan  — 
Commissioner  Rankin.  Phase  I  Plan,  yes;  i  understand. 
Ms.  CosTFLLO.  -*by  the  State  department  of  education. 
Welt,  high  schools,  we  had  one  high  school  in  Roslindate,  Roslindale 
High  School  Under  this  plan,  Roslindale  was  split  up.  Some  of  the 
children  of  my  neighborhood  are  going  to  Hyde  Park  High.  Another 
part  of  Roslindale,  they're  going  to  Roslindale  High.  And  in  another 
section  of  Roslindale,  they  have  to  go  to  English  High. 

Our  middle  school  students  have  to  go  to  the  Washington  Irving 
Middle  School  in  Roslindale.  Some  have  to  go  to  the  Lewenburg 
Schokol  in  Mattapan.  Some  have  to  go  to  the  Mary  H.  Curley  School 
in  Jamaica  Plain  and  some  have  to  go  to  the  Roosevelt  School  in 
Jamaica  Plain.  And  then  the  elementary  schools  were  all  upset. 

Commissionfr  Rankin.  Well,  after  they'd  been  in  these  schools  a 
year,  were  they  slill  upset  or  not,  or  had  they  become  accustomed  to 
it  and  were  more  willing  to  attend? 

Ms.  CosTFLLo.  1  would  say  that  of  all  the— of  all  the  schools,  I  heard 
the— Tm  not  that  familiar  with  the  Lewenburg  'cause  of  where  it  was 
in  Hyde  Park,  but  the  school— the  Washington  Irving  School,  I  don't 
think  anyone  would  want  to  attend  there  again,  it  was  so  terrible  this 
year. 

Commissionfr  Rankin.  Your  organization,  does  it,  your  concerned 
citizens'  organization,  does  it  have  a  budget? 

Ms.  CosTFi  Lo.  No»  we— we  raise  our  own  money. 

Commissionfr  Rankin.  How— how  do  you  raise  your  money? 

Ms  CosrFii.o  We  had,  we've  had  two  dances  and  we  pay  our  own 
bills,  or  we  put  our  own  money  in. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Did  you  receive  gifts  from  anywhere  else  in 
the  city  or  — 

Ms  CosTFi  i.o  No,  no,  just  our  own  area. 

Commissionfr  Rankin.  It  was  all  membership  money,  is  that  cor- 
rect'^ 

Ms.  CosfH.Lo.  Membership  money,  or  if  we  had  a  dance,  like  peo- 
ple who  were  not  members  may  have  come  to  our  dance  and— to  help 
support  us. 

Commissionfr  Rankin.  Do  you  remember  about  how  much  you 
raised  during  the  year\^ 

Ms.  CosTFLi.o.  Oh,  I  would  say  a  couple  thousand  dollars  at  the 
most.  We  keep  — 

Commissioner  Rankin  And  you  operate  — 

Ms.  CosTti.Lo.  — wc  operate,  you  know,  we  don*t  go  over— between 
$1,000  and  $2,000  we  would  keep  in  our  treasury,  but  that's  more  or 
less  just  to  pay  our  bills.  We  have  two  telephones  in  the  office,  elec- 
tricity. 
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CoMMissioNi'R  Rankin.  Your  organization  has  taken  no  stand  on 
Phase  II  yet.  Did  you  say  that  in  your  interview  or  not?  You  just 
topked  it  over- 
Ms,  CosTF.LLO.  Right. 

Commissioner  Rankin,  —but  have  not  taken  any  position. 
Ms.  CosfFLio.  No. 

CoMMissiONfcM  Rankin.  You  can  t  anticipate  any  position  you  might 
uke? 

Ms.  COSTKLLO.  No. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Again,  from  your— 

Ms.  CosTELLO.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  to  go 
along  with  it,  or  to— to  try  to  obstruct  it? 
Commissioner  Rankin.  Yes. 

Ms.  CosTFi.U).  No,  we  would  never  do  anything  like  that.  We  would 
never  obstruct  it«  or  work  against  it.  We  would  never  take,  no,  a  stand 
that  way  at  all. 

CoMMiSH'ONF.R  Rankin.  Following  Mr.  Horn*s  question,  you  say  peo- 
ple want  sf.onger  discipline  in  the  schools.  How  much  of— say,  make 
it  a  hundred  percent.  How  much  discipline  in  the  school  do  you  think 
should  depend  on  the  teacher? 

Ms.  CoSTFLio.  I  would  say  most  of  it.  I  mean  — 

CoMMis^ioNFR  Rankin.  Any  on  the  parents;  any  on  the  parents? 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  —the  teacher  is  supposed  to  be  in  control  of  that 
classroom. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Any  on  the  parents  back  home? 

Ms,  CosTELLo.  Well  the  parents  will  loj  be  in  the  classroom.  It  will 
be  their  children  who  will  be  in  the  classroom,  but  as  1  said  before, 
the  parents  should,  you  know,  speak  to  their  children  and  talk  with 
them  at  home  and  prepare  them  for  the  classroom  and  explain  things. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Do  vou  think  your  organization  would  sup- 
port teachers  who  try  lo  keep  order  in  the  classroom  and  make  stu- 
dents behave'^ 

Ms.  COSTELLO.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  still  think  that  there  is  some  responsibility, 
maybe  a  little  bit  more  than  you  do,  on  the  parents  back  home  since 
Tm  a  school  teacher,  doiiH  you  see,  and  Td  hate  lo  have  all  the  blame 
placed  on  me 

Ms  CosTELio.  Well.  I  know.  But  I  know  that  within  our  group,  I 
would  say  just  about,  close  — I  would  say  almost  about  a  hundred  per- 
cent of  the  children  in  our  group,  of  the  parents  in  our  group,  did  not 
have— who  went  lo  school,  some  parents  did  not  send  their  children, 
but  most  of  the  children  who  went  to  school  did  not  have  incidents 
in  school  or  were  not  discipline  problems.  And  I  think  that  was 
because  they  had  conscientious  parents. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  if  they  had  stricter  discipline  and  stu- 
dents were  made  to  behave,  would  that  alter  your  position  toward  bus- 
ing' 

Ms.  CosTELLo.  I- morally,  I  think  forced  busing  is  wrong. 
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I'oMMissioNm  RankiSi  All  righl,  but  I- 

Ms  fosii  I But  I  do  not  want  lo  sec  the  schools  disrupted  either 
I  want  to  sec  education  going  on  in  the  schooU? 

COMMISSION!  H  Rankin  Hut  wouldn't  you  --you'd  feci  better  toward 
busing  a  little  bit,  wouldn't  >ou  it*  there  were  stronger  discipline  in  the 
schools ' 

Ms  C'osiH.i  o  I  stdl  would  think  that  forced  busing  was  wrong,  but 
I  would  be  happy  about  the  education  that's  going  in  the  school.  You 
know,  I'm  stilt  always  going  to  think  that  it's  wrong  to  take  children 
away  from  their  neighborhood  school  even  though  some  people  don*t 
think  neighborhood  schools  are  all  right.  |  — |— no  one  ever  told  any- 
one in  Boston  that  they  weren't  all  right 

Commissioner  Rankin  What  if  your  neighborhood  school  was 
pretty  terrible  and  the  one  right  across,  about  half  a  mile  away  was 
really  good  '  Wouldn't  you  object  to  be -having  your  children  sent  to 
the  poor  school  rather  than  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  good  school? 

Ms  Cosihu).  Well.  I  should  have  the  right  to  choose.  I  would 
rather  have  my  child  go  to  a  school  where  — 

Commissionfr  Ranmn  So  you  want  right  of  choice  rather  than  to 
keep  ihein  in  the  neighborhood  — 

Ms.  Cosn  i.ro.  Yes. 

.('oMMissioM  H  Rankin  —school,  is  thai  it? 
Ms  Cosrmo  Right,  right  of  choice  Freedom  of  <!hoice. 
CoMMissioNi  K  Rankin  One  last  question 
Whai\  your  interpretation  of  the  Brown  case? 

Ms.  Cosinio  My  inierpreiaiion  was  thai  if  the  children  in  that 
case,  the  child  in  that  case  was  being  bused  past  the  neighborhood 
school,  so.  therefore.  that--^if  they  wanted  the  child  — they  wanted  to 
go  lo  that  neighborhood  school,  they  should  have  been  able  to  go  to 
It  But  now,  that  case  seems  to  be  used  as  a  precedent  for  other  cases, 
which  aren't  exactly  the  same. 

C><AiRMAN  FiiMMiN(i  Commissioner  Freeman. 

Commissioner  Frfeman  Mrs.  Costello.  I'm-the— would  you  tell 
me  siimeihing  about  the  membership  of  the.  the  racial 
mcnbcr  composition  of  the  members  of  the  Concerned  Citizens  of 
Roslindalc^ 

Ms  CosriMo  Raciall)  1  would  say  it  was-say,  about  percent 
white  We  have  sonic  Spanish.  Indian,  but  we  do  not  have  any  black 
members 

CoMMissio.MR  Fru-man.  You  don't  have  any  black. ^ 
Ms  (\)srM  I  o  No 

Commissionfr  Frf  i  man  It  is.  then,  a?)  alUwIiite  organization? 
Ms  Cosn  1 1  ()  >  cs 

Commission!  R  Frm  ma.  You.  1  notice,  arc  a  substitute  teacher. 
fla\e  sou  been  leaching  at  aii>  time  during  this  past  year'.* 

Ms  CosTNio  No.  not  this  past  year  I  might  have,  but  1  didn't  have 
an>onc  to  mind  m>  children 
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Commission  I- R  Frfkman.  You  havc-^^vhen  you  were  in  school,  how 
did  you  get  to  school? 

Ms.  CosTi-XLo.  When  I  went  to  school,  we  mentioned  that  earlier, 
I  was  bused,  voluntarily  bused.  Freedom  of  choice. 
^..CoMMissioNFR  Fki^^fman.  You  Were  bused.  How  far  were  you  bused? 

Ms.  CusTFi.M)  Well.  I  was  voluntarily  bused  to  parochial  schools  ' 

Commissioner  Fkffman.  How  far  was  this  school  from  your  house? 

Ms.  CosTFi.Lo.  From  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  it  was  about  2 
miiei.  In  high  school,  I  went  to  an  acadcmtk|3  Milton  and  it  was 
probably  about  5  or  ft  miles. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frf.f.man.  Were  there  were  any  schools  between  the 
academy  and  where  you  lived?  ^ 

Ms.  CosfKiLO.  Yes,  there  were,  but  I  vhose  not  to  go  to  them. 

CoMMissiONFR  Frffman.  But  you  were  bused  past  schools  to  go  to 
another  school? 

Ms.  Costfllo.  Yes,  I  want— because  I  wanted  to  go  to  the  other 
schcH>l  and  I  paid  to  go  to  the  othe^  school. 

Commissioner  Fkffm AN.  So,  but  you're  not  able  to  understand  why 
you  could  be  bused  past  a  school,  but  that  somebody  else  couldn't  be 
bused? 

Ms.  Costfllo.  Because  I  have  that  choice. 

Commissioner  Freeman  And  thi?*— but  the  choice  is  for  white  peo- 
ple only? 
Ms.  Costfllo.  No 

Commissioner  Freeman.  But  ^he  organization  is  white  only? 
Ms.  Costello.  Oh,  in  our  group  now,  yes. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Rui^. 

Commissioner  Rvm.  Will  you  identify,  for  purposes  of  the  record, 
that  handsome  gentleman  sitting  next  to  you? 

Mr  Tohin.  My  name  is— my  name  is  attorney  Albert  Tobin— 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Thank  you  very  much;  1  — 

Mr.  Tobin  —newly  in  Boston.  Summons  at  9  and  start  at  10.  You 
people  are  on  the  ball. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  Thanks.  Thank  you. 

What  do  you  believe  — what  do  you  think  of  magnet  schools? 

Ms  Cos r ELI. o.  I  think  magnet  schools  are  fine. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  Pardon. 

Ms.  CosiPLLo  I  have  noihing—I  think  they  are  fine.  I  think  there 
should  be  more  of  them  1  think  they  should  have  started  them  a  long 
time  ago. 

Commissioner  Ruiz  Well,  that  would  require  busing,  wouldn't  it? 
Ms.  CosTFiio.  I  would  Ihey  would  put  some  in  Roslindale. 
Co.^iMlssiONEK  Rui/.  That  would  require  busing,  wouldn^t  it?  Magnet 
schools. 

Ms.  Costfllo.  Voluntary.  Freedom.  You  would  have  your  choice. 
That  would  be  voluntary. 
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CoMMissioNFH  Rv\/  Thai  would  be  voluntary  busing  to  magnet 
schools,  because  you  feel  they  would  he  better  schools? 

Ms  CosrFLio  If  people  felt  that  was-  if  they  wanted  to  send  their 
child  to  that  school  and  they  picked  that  school,  that  would  be  fine. 

CoMMissioNKR  Rui/.  Now.  if  there  is  no  constitutional  amendment, 
do  you  think  that  this  thing  will  finally  settle  down  and  straighten  itself 
up*' 

Ms.  CosTKiio  Well,  I  think  in  time,  it  will  -^it  will  probably  have 
to  go  outside  of  Boston,  because  I  think  that  there's  going  to  be 
a  -  right  now,  I  think  there  is  a  great  white  flight  in  Boston.  I  know 
even  in  Roslindale/there's  a  number  of  houses  for  sale.  Even  on  my 
own  street.  I  have  an  empty  house.  The  people  moved  back  to  Italy 
because  of  the  busing. 

CoMMissioNFk  Rvu  You  ihifik  that  that  would  be  the  ultimate  of 
the  situation? 

Ms.  CosTPiM).  I'm  not  saying  it\s  a  solution;  I'm  saying  that  this  is 
what  could  happen,  and  I  hate  to  see  it  happen,  but  I  think  it  could 
happen  I  think  it\s  happening. 

Right  now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  ones  who  seem  to  be  staying 
around  Boston  are  antibusers.  All  — most  of  the  — a  lot  of  the  liberals 
are  even  moving. 

C*H AIRMAN  Fl.^MMlN(;  Commissioner  Saltzman. 

CoMMissioNFH  Sait/man.  Mrs.  Costello,  I'd  like  to  commend  you 
and  I'm  sure  the  Commissioners  would  feel  this  way,  because  of  your 
interest  in  the  school  system.  I  think  with  more  parental  interest,  at 
least  from  that  point  of  view,  we  will  have  ultimately  better  schools. 

Are  you  saying  that  you>c  not  against  desegregation,  it's  busing  that 
you>e  against^ 

Ms  Cosrm.o  I'm  not  against  desegregation.  I'm  not  against  busing. 
I'm  against  forced  busing 

(\)MMissU)Nm  Sai.v/.man.  Children  in  the  Roslindale  School  told 
lUSCCRI  staff  at  interviews  if  parents  and  adults  would  leave  the  kids 
alone,  it  would  work  Could  you  comment  on  that? 

Ms  Cosn  iu)  Well,  it  s  not  the  parents  who  are  — when  there  are 
mcKlcnls.  It  is  not  the  parents  who  are  in  the  schools  fighting.  The 
parvnts  are  at  home  or  at  work 

C(iMMissi()NrR  Sai  r/MAN  Why --what  do  you  think  accounts  for  the 
difference  in  the  character  of  demonstrations  between  Roslindale  and 
vSouih  Boston  ' 

Ms  CosrEi.io  Could  >ou  repeat  that? 

CuMMlssiD.NFR  Salt/man  Well,  in  South  Boston,  there  were  violent 
demonstrations  Why  were  there  not  such  similar  demonstrations  in 
Roslmdalo*'  Why  was  Roslindale  not  involved  in  violent  kinds  of 
demonstrations^ 

Ms  Cosruio  WclL  1  —  1  really  am  not  an  authority  on  Stiuth 
Bviston,  hut  I  know  ihal  one  da>  when  there  was  a  demonstration  m 
South  Boston,  it  was  because  a  boy  had  been  stabbed  there.  Perhaps 
that  had  something  to  do  with  it 
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Commissioner  Saif/man.  The  educators'  children,  that  is  students 
and  parents  from  the  Burke  School,  told  us  that  they  saw  an  improve- 
ment in  the  schools  as  a  product  of  the  desegregation  effort.  What  is 
your  general  view  about  the  impact  of  the  desegregation  effort?  Will 
It  produce  better  schools  or  worse  schools? 

Ms.  CosTFi.io  Through  proper  planning,  it  could— and  financial 
help  from  this  Government,  you  know,  if  we  need  that,  if  Boston  can't 
afford  it  thtmselvcs.  there  could  be  better  schools.  There's  great  room 
for  improvement  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  But  if  they're  going  to 
overcrowd  the  schools  and  overcrowd  the  classrooms  and  the  teachers 
can't  control  the  classrooms,  then  I  don't  see  how  there's  going  to  be 
any  better  education. 

CoMMissiONKR  Sai  t/man.  Thank  you 

Chairman  Kifmming  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  very 
much  your  being  with  us  and  presenting  your  point  of  view  and  also 
describing  the  activities  of  the  organization  for  which  you  have  pro- 
vided leadership.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  will  ^  all  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr  Alkxandfr.  Cheryl  Teebagy  and  Larry  BIy. 

(Whereupon,  Cheryl  Teebagy  and  Larry  BIy.  Koslindale  students, 
were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming  and  leslitled  as  follows.] 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHERYL  TKi:ilA(;Y  AND  LARKY  BLY,  ROSLINDALK  STIDENTS 

Chairman  KitMMiNG.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  for  being 
with  us 

Mr.  Aifxanofr.  Would  you  each  state  your  full  name  for  the 
record,  and  what  part  of  the  community  you  live  in  and  what  school 
you've  been  attending  this  past  year? 

Ms  Tffbaoy.  My  name  is  Cheryl  Teebagy. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr  Could  you  both  — you're  going  to  have  to  move 
closer  to  the  microphone,  so  that  we  can  hear  you.  Okay. 

Ms.  Tffbaoy.  I'm  Cheryl  Teebagy.  I  go  to  Roslindaie  High  School 
and  I'm  a  junior 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Do  you  live  in  Roslindaie? 

Ms  Tffbaoy  YeS.  i  do. 

Mr  Alfxanofr.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 
Ms.  Tffbaoy  Ten  years 
Mr  Alfxandfr.  Larry  BIy 

Mr  Bly  My  name  is  Larry  BIy.  I  m  from  Mattapan  District  and  I 
attend  Roslindaie  High 
Mr  Alfxanofr.  We  cnn't  hear  you. 
Chairman  Flfmming.  Just  a  minute. 
Mr  Alfxandfr.  Get  the  mikes  up  — 

Chairman  Flfmming.  They  are  up  YouMI  have  to  get  a  little  closer 
to  the  mike,  if  you  will.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bly  My  name  is  Larry  BIy.  I  m  from  Mattapan  and  I  attend 
Roslindaie  High  School. 
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Mr.  AiiXANDm.  Okuy.  How  long  have  you  been  attending  Roslin- 
dale  High  School,  ('heryl? 
Ms.  rFi'BAOY.  For  3  years  now. 

Mr  AiKXANOi-K.  Ami  Larry,  where  did  you  go  to  school  the  year 
before  this'' 
Ms  Ti  rHACiv  I-nglish. 
Ms  ArFXANDFR.  l^nglish  High  School. 

Mr.  Ai.LXANDKR.  Cheryl,  what  was  your  feeling  when  you  found  thai 
the  Roslindule  High  School  was  to  he  desegregated? 

Ms  Ti  FHAttV  I  felt  kind  of  scared  as  far  as  hearing  thai  our  school 
was  going  to  be  subjected  to  busing  and  I  never  thought  I  would  get 
to  like  it  as  much  as  I  did  before  busing,  but  it  turned  out  all  right. 

Mr.  Ai.hXANDi'.R.  NVhul  kinds  of  things  happened  at  the  opening  of 
school?  What  was  it  like  the  first  day? 

Ms.  TKKBA(iV.  liverybody  was  tense.  There  were  people  on  the  side- 
walks watching  us,  like,  this  is  a  big  move,  you  know,  you  just  felt  like 
everybody  was  watching  you  to  see  what  you  were  going  to  do  and 
when  we  got  in  school,  the  whole  atmosphere  was  tense. 

And  we  would  be  in  our  hcnnerooms  and  black  would  be  sitting  on 
one  side,  white  would  be  sitting  on  the  other.  We  wouldn't  talk.  And— 

Mr  Alfxandfr  Were- were  students  milling  around  at  all,  or  did 
you  have  a  specific  place  to  go  when  you  got  into  the  school? 

Ms.  TKFHAciV.  No,  we  were  assigned  classrooms  that  we  would  go 
to  and  we  just  went  there. 

Mr.  AiFXANDFR  Were  there  anybody  other  than  students  and 
teachers  in  the  school?  Were  there  parents  inside  the  school?  Were 
there  kids  that  didn't  go  to  Roslindale  inside  the  school,  or  was  it  just 
the  students  and  the  teachers.' 

Ms  I  f  f  luciY  It  was  just  the  students  and  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Ai.f  xanofr  Did  you  move  regularly  to  your—  through  your 
classes  that  first  day?  Did  you  know  where  you  were  supposed  to  go? 

Ms.  TKFBA(iv  We  had  a  schedule,  but  not  many  people  knew  where 
the  rooms  were  and  so  it  was  kind  of  confusing. 

Mr.  AiFXANDiR.  Larry,  what  about  your  feelings  when  you  found 
that  you  were  going  t(^  be  transferred  to  Roslindale  High  School? 

Mr  Bi  N  Well,  1  didn't  mind,  but  I  thought  that  it  would  be  good 
for  me.  >ou  kiunv,  as  an  experience  as  getting  to  know  people  besides 
in  my  own  coninumity  and  the  people  at  English  High  School.  I  didn't 
mind.  I  was  looking  forward  to  it 

Mr   AiFXANi>FR    Did  you  receive  any  communications  from  the 
schools  before  you  wont  there' 

Mr  Blv  Onl\  a  letter  .stating  that  I  would  be  a.ssigncd  to  Roslindale 
High  School  for  the  following  year 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR  Did  you  have  a  schedule  (^r  anything  when  you  got 
there? 

Mr.  Bi  v  No.' I  didn't  receive  the  schedule  until,  1  guess  about  a  half 
an  hour  after  I  got  there. 
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Mr.  ALKXANi)t:R.  Whal  was  it  like  from  your  point  of  view  the  first 

day'> 

Mu.  Biv.  Well- 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDKR.  Did  you  come  by  a  bus? 

Mr.  Ui.Y.  Well.  I  thought  that  the  first  day  was  terrifying,  because, 
you  know,  everyone  was  upset  and,  you  know,  it  just  wasn't  comforta- 
ble No  one  wanted  to  be  friends;  no  one  wanted  to  talk,  you  know, 
or  speak.  I  ju.«t  thought  the  first  day  was  real  terrifying. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  This-this  mostly  the  students  that  were  terrified 
and  didn't  want  to  speak  to  each  other  ? 

Mr  Biv  Yes. 

Mr.  Alkxanjur.  The  teachers  seem  tense  and  nervous  also? 
Mr  Blv.  Well,  from  the  classes  1  went  to,  they  didn't.  I  didn't  at- 
tend all  my  classes  on  the  first  da>. 

Mr.'Ai.fxandfr  Why  not?  i 
Mr  BiY.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Okay.  How  did  things  progress?  How  did  the  first 
week  go'^  What  was  it  like  by  the  end  of  the  first  week? 

Mr.  Blv.  Well,  by  the  first  week,  at  the  end.  it  was  -wasn't  as  bad 
as  the  first  day.  Things  had  begun  to  settle  down,  but  it  could  have 
been  a  lot  better. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  about  by  the  first  month? 

Mr.  Bi  v.  Well,  the  first  month  was  much  better.  You  know\  at  least 
students  were  associating  with  each  other.  And,  I  guess  becoming 
friends  and  the  teachers  had  begun  to  understand  the  students. 

Mr  AiFXANOFR.  Cheryl,  did  you  become  involved  in  what  became 
known  as  the  Bi-Racial  Student  Council? 

Ms.  TFFBA(iv.  Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr  Would  you  explain  to  us  how  you  became  involved 
in  that  organization? 

Ms.  TFFBACiY.  It  was  the  day  of  the  big  fight,  when  — 

Mk  Alfxandfr.  When  was  that?  Approximately? 

Ms  TFFBAav.  Well,  someone  had  gotten  stabbed;  a  white  boy  had 
g  Uten  Slabbed  the  day  before  when  the  white  kids  weren't  going  to 
sihool  and.  he  just  happened  to  go  to  school  and  he  just  got  stabbed 
in  the  arm.  And  the  white  kids,  they  were  really  angry  and  they  got 
groups  that  weren't  attending  the  school,  that  were  outside  of  school, 
like  gangs,  and  they  just  had  a  mad  rush,  like  a  hundred  kids. 

When  the  buses  pulled  up  and  everybody  started  getting  off  the 
buses,  the  white  kids  just,  you  know,  they  just  ran.  And  a  lot  of  kids 
stayed  outside  of  school,  but  some  of  the  kids  were  inside.  And  they 
had  the  white  kids  up  in  the  assembly  hail  and  the  black  kids  down 
in  the  cafeteria,  I  think 

And  they  got  six  white  kids.  First,  they  had  volunteers  who  wanted, 
you  know,  to  talk  to  the  black  kids.  And  they  had  about  12.  And  out 
of  the  12.  we  had --we  had  voted,  you  know,  who  wanted— who  the 
students  wanted.  And  I  was  one  of  the  six. 
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And  then  we  went  to  the  library  and— and  amoi\g  the  white  kids, 
we  talked  for  a  little  while  and  we  -  everybody  was  angry  and  they  let 
out  a  lot  of  aggravation  and,  you  know,  hostility  inside  them.  And  we 
didn't-  we  didn't  meet  the  bl^ick  kids  right  away  'cause,  I  don't  know, 
we  were  just  talking  with  some  faculty  members  and  some  other  peo- 
ple and  « 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Who  were -who  were  the  other  people?  Were, 
these  YAC  workers  at  that  time? 
Ms.  Tekbaoy.  Yes. 

Mr  Alfxand^r  Youth  activities  commission? 

Ms.  Tki-baoy.  Yes:  They  worked  with  us  from  the  beginning  till  the 
middle  of  the  year 

Mr  Ai.KXANOER.  Larry,  what  was  your  reaction  to  that  incident? 
The  stabbing  and  the  — what  Cheryl  just  described  about  the  black  stu- 
dents being  in  the  cafeteria  and  the  white  students  being  upstairs. 

Mr.  Bly.  Well,  I  didn't  have  any  reaction  to  the  stabbing,  because 
that  wasn't  any  of  my  concern,  but  to  what  happened  afterwards  as 
they  reacted  in  school,  I  thought  that  was  terrible,  because  it— I 
thought  thai  the  slabbing  was  just  all  a  mishap. 

Mr.  Al  l  xandi-r  What- where  did  the -who  did  the  black  students 
have  to  talk  to  in  the  school  to  explain  their  frustrations  and  fears? 

Mr  Bly  Well,  until  Charlie  Titus  and  a  few  more  of  the  Lena  Park 
people  came,  we  only  had  Mr.  Burgess  and  the  YAC  workers  to  talk 
to. 

Mr.  Alexanoer.  Did  you  feel  it  was  important  when  the  Lena  Park 
personnel  came  ipio  the  school,  to  have  them  available  to  talk  to  and 
to  deal  with  when  incidents  occurred? 

Mr,  Biv.  Yes,  I  did,  because  we  all  knew  the  people  from  the  Lena 
Park  They  was  from  the  community  and  we  felt  more  so  that  we 
could  trust  them  because  we  knew  them. 

Mr.  Alexander  Cheryl,  how  did  the  biracial  council  start  function- 
ing after  this  incident?  When  did  the  black  and  white  students  get 
together' 

Ms  Teebaov  It  took  us  about,  about  2  weeks  to  finally  meet.  And 
it  was  — ii  was  nice  in  a  way,  how  it  ended  up,  but  it  was,  it  was  really 
hard  on  you  and  you  knaw.  you  get  very  sensitive  to  the  situation 
when  seeing,  you  know,  six  \Vhiles  and  six  blacks. 

When  we  were  first  meeting,  we*d  go  back  and  forth,  like  name 
calling  and  things  like  that.  Hut  then,  after  a  couple  of  hours,  we  real- 
ized that  that  wasn't  it.  You  know,  that's  not  going  to  help  anything. 
We,  we  didn't  want  to  see  anybody  get  hurt  and  we  started  working 
on  things  from  there. 

Mr  Alexander.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  biracial  student 
council,  also? 

Mr  Blv  Well,  I  wasn't  a  member.  I  just  sat  in  on  the  discussions 
and --see  what  they  had  to  say. 

Mr  Alexander  Did  you  find  this  a  difficult  period,  also,  until  the 
students  began  talking  to  each  other? 
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'  Mh,  Bly  Yes 

^  Mr.  Ali^:xan()FR.  How  would  you  characterize  the  rest  of  the  school 
year?  What— how what  has  happened  after  the  students  began  talking 
to  each  other,  at  least  this  small  group  of  students? 

Mr.  Bly.  Well,  after  that,  after  the  biracia!  committee  went  into  ef- 
feet,  some  people  felt  that  it  didn*t  do  any  good,  but  I  did,  because 
of,  it-- it  brought  some  of  the  white  students  and  the  black  students 
together.  They  started  to  talk. 

Th^  rest  of  the  year  afterwards  went  flnq  except  for  a  few  little 
hassles,  little  fights  took  place. 

MR.\ALFXANnF.R.  Chcryl,  what's  your  view? 

Ms.  Tffbaoy.  I  — I  thought  it  worked  out  pretty  good.  We  tried  and 
that's  setting  an  example  for  the  rest  of  the  school,  but  we  had  sub- 
committees under  us  that  wc  had  students,  black  and  white,  working 
together' doing  different  things  and  from  this,  they  got  to  know  each 
other  and  it  was  good,  people  working  together.  ' 

Mr.  Alexander.  We,  we  haven't  mentioned  yet  the  headmaster  of 
the  school.  What  kind  of  role  do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Burgess  played 
in  Roslindalc  School  this  year'^ 

Ms.  Tff:iuov.  1  think  if  we  didn't  have  Mr.  Burgess  in  the  school 
that  there  would  have  been  a  lot  more  problems  than  there  was  now, 
because  he -  his  door  is  open  to  you  any  time  of  the  day,  to  anybody. 
And  if  you  have  a  problem  of  someone's  bothering  you,  you  just  go 
to  him,  or  if  you  want  to  do  something  for  the  school,  paint  the 
bathrooms,  anything,  he,  he'll— he's  for  it. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANOFR.  Larry,  what's  your  view  of  the  headmaster? 

Mr.  Biv  I  believe  Cheryl  has  said  it  all. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Are  you  both  going  back  to  Roslindule  next  year? 

Mr.  Bly.  I  intend  to. 

Ms.  Tffbaoy.  .1  intend  to,  too. 

Mr  Alfxander.  It  was  asked  earlier  about  what  role  you  think 
parents  play  in  this  situation,  what  students  generally  think  of  the 
parents  being  outside  of  the  school  or  being  inside  of  the  school.  What 
do  you  think  is  the  appropriate  role  for  the  parents  as  the  schools 
move  more  into  school  desegregation? 

Ms  Tffbahv  I  think  if  the  parents  let  the  students  alone  and  the 
whole  school,  the  headmaster,  the  teachers,  then  everything  would 
have  been  less  confusing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  because  with  the 
parents  outside  and  some  inside  the  school  wanting  to  get  their  kids 
out,  that  just  added  to  the  confusion,  'cause  they  don't  know  what's 
going  inside  the  school.  We're  the  ones  that  have  to  go  to  school. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  If  you  saw  your  parents  outside  of  school,  what 
would  you  say  to  them  today? 

Ms  Tffbaov  Tell  them  to  go  home 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Flfmminc;  Commissioner  Freeman. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frfeman.  I  havc  no  questions. 

Chairman  Flfmminc  Commissioner  Rankin. 
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Commissioner  Rankin,  Were  there  many  dropouts  from  your  school 
during  the  year?  Cheryl? 
.  *Mk.  Tkebauy.  1  don*t  really  know. 

Commissioner  Kankin.  You  don't  know? 

Ms.  Tfebaoy.  No. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you,  Larry? 
Mr.  Bly.  I  believe  there  were. 

Commissioner  Rankin,  Were  there  more  blacks  than  whites  that 
dropped  out? 
Mr.  Blv.  I  do  believe  so. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  You  think  so? 
Mr.  Ely.  Nes. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  race,  particu- 
larly. 

Mr.  Bly.  i  think  it  did. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  You  think— 

Mr.  Bly.  The  people  that  left,  I  believe  leave—  left  either  the  first 
month  or  the  first  2  weeks  of  the  school  year. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  If  you  had  to  compare  the  last  month  of  the 
school  year  with  the  first  month,  how  would  the  incidents  number? 

Mr.  Bly.  Well  the  last  month.  I  don't  believe  there  was  any  in- 
cident. There's— I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  comparison,  that  first 
month  to  the  last  month. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  So  much  better? 

Mr.  Bly.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Next  year,  if  you're,  permitted,  without  out- 
side interference,  to  get  started,  you  think  you  will  not  have  incidents, 
is  that  correct  or  not? 

Mh.  Bly.  I  don't  think  wc  would  have  any  incidents. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  One  other  question  and  Vm  through. 
Discipline  in  the  classroom,  did  you  notice  a  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
classroom? 

Mh  Bly.  No,  I  didn't. 

CoMMLssioNEH  Rankin.  Did  you,  Cheryl,  or  not? 

Ms.  Ti'FHAOY.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  it  was— it  wasn't  that 
bud,  but  they  needed  more,  but  as,  as  the  year  went  on,  like  now,  it's 
all  right. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  ^Vell,  what  about  discipline  in  the  halls  and 
out  on  the  school  grounds?  Did  you  need  stronger  discipline  there, 
was  it  adequate? 

Ms.  Tfebagy.  No.  it  was  adequate. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  think  so,  Uarry? 

Mr.  Bly.  No,  I  don't  think  the  discipline  in  the  halls  nor  outside  the 
school  wa!*  that  adequate.  It  could  have  been  much  more,  because  in 
the  hails  is  where  most  of  the  incidents  took  place,  the  fighting  and, 
you  know,  the  little  pushes,  the  scuffles  took  place.  Outside  the  school 
is  where  the  crowds  just  stand  on  the  corner  and  they  would  ask  them 
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to  leave,  but  1  didn't  see  him  be<-you  know,  you  didn't  have  to  be 
physically  forced  to  leave,  but  I  thought  they  should  have  left.  I  don't  ^ 
think  they<-it  was  that  adequate. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  What  would  you  recommend  that  should  be 
done  to  remedy  this  situation.  , 

Ma.  Blv.  I  don't  have  any  recommendations. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  have  any,  Cheryl,  to  get  rid  of  trou- 
ble in  the  halls  or  on  the  school  ground?  Is  there  anything  that  can 
be  done  to— 

Ms.  Teebagv.  Well,  outside  of  ichool,  people  do  stand  outside  in 
groups  and  it  does  look  kind  of  frightening  if  you're,  you  know,  new 
to  the  neighborhood  and  you  don't  know  these  people.  But  most  of 
all,  kids  just  standing  around,  they  don't  do  nothing  but— that  lead  to, 
like  a  flght  or  something,  and  I  think  if  the  police  would  just  tell  them 
to  move,  like  down  on  into  the  street  instead  of  in  front  of  the  school, 
everything  would  be  all  right. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  \  appreciate  your  statement  that  if 
you're  left  alone,  you  can  solve  your  difTiculties.  1  sure  hope  you  can. 

Ms.  Teebagv.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  FitiMMiNC.  Commissioner  Saltzman. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  I'd  like  to  ask  both  of  you,  Cheryl  and 
Larry,  do  you  feel  the  future  of  America  requires  a  desegregated 
society? 

Ms.  Tebbagy.  Yes,  1  do. 

Mi.  Bly.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  What  was  the  attitude  of  faculty?  Do  you 
think  that  was  sufficiently— their  attitude  was  sufficiently  positive  to 
enhance  and  be  supportive  of  the  biracial  situation  in  Roslindalc? 

Mr.  Blv.  Well,  I  feel  that  the  only  support  that  we  really  had  came 
from  Mr.  Burgess.  And  the  teachers  didn't  really  bother,  bothered  to 
get  involved  in  the  biracial  committee  and— 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Were  there  any— were  there  any  slurs,  ra- 
cial slurs  from  the  faculty? 

Mr.  Bly.  No,  not  that  I  can  say,  not  that  I  know  of. 

Commissioner. Saltzman.  Cheryl? 

Ms.  Teebagv.  No. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  And— but  they  were  not  really  involved? 
Ms.  Teebagv.  No. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Is  it  accurate  to  say  that  in  general,  black 
parents  were. more  cooperative  with  Phase  I  than  white  parents? 

Mr.  Blv.  Well,  I  can't  really  say  that.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
I  know  that  my  parents  were. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Cheryl,  would  you? 

Ms.  Teebagv.  My  parents  went  along  with  it.  All  they  suH  is,  'if 
there's  trouble,  if  you  feel  that  you*re  gonna  get  hurt,  just  leave,**  and 
they  didn't  interfere  with  me  going  to  school  at  all. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  What  do  you  think  about  the  role  of  the 
police? 
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Mr  Bi  y  i  guess  it  all  dcfjends  on  how'  you  look  at  it,  on  whet)ier 
you>c  black  or  white.  I  believe  the  white  students  had- it  didn't  take 
long  for  them  to  gain  u  friendship,  you  know,  with  the  police  officers, 
because  I  do  belivve  tJ\e  p  Mice  officers  were  from  that  community. 
.  C'oMMissioNKK  Salt/man.  Was  there  any  problem  like  racial  slurs 
from  the  police,  or  w6re  |he]/  'really  helpful  when  keeping  the  peace 
and  conveying  to  the  black  ^^udents  a  feeling  of  protection? 

Mr.  Bly.  Well,  Ihpre  wiisn't  any  racial ;.slurs,  but,  well,  when  there 
were  walkouts  and  Mr.  Burgess  thought  that  the  police  ofTtccrs  should 
be  calted  inside  the  buildi'j,  'at  the  time  when  they  came  into  the 
building,  'only  the  black  students  were  in  the  building,  so,  therefore, 
if  we  was  in  the  corridors  and  not  in  classes  and  we  were  kind  of  le- 
^  aned  on  and  I  don  t  think  you  would  call  that,,  at  least  I  dpn't,  call 
.that  adequate  protection.        ,  '  .  ^ 

CoMMi.ssiONFR  SAi.tzMAN.  Now  about  you,  Cheryl,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  role  of  the  police?  Was  it  a  positive,  helpful  one  or  nega- 
tive'^       '   •  ' 

Ms.  Tffbauv.  1 'think  it  was  negative. 

(\)MMissic)NFR  Saitzman.  In  what  sense?  ^ 

Ms.  TfkbaCiV.  In  the  police  were  *there  every  morning  and 
the  -many  white  kids  were  there  before  the  buses  even  arrived.  And 
iit\  likci  they  we're \like  your  friends  and  they'd  tell  you  to  go  in  school 
and  whatlo  do  and  they  were  only,  like,  adding— you  know,  they  were 
saying— they  said*  things  like,  ''Well,  why  uon*t  you  go  in  show  them 
whose  school  it  is?'*  Like,  they'd  provoke  us,  'you  know.  And  they 
shouldn't  even  have  said  thi«t. 

Commission?.  R  Salt^man.  The  police  were  provoking  the  white  stu- 
dents 

Ms.  TfkraciV  Yes,  they— they'd  say  things  like  that,  you  know^  kids 
would  laugh  and  sonie  kid  wou^d  say,  "Yes.  you're  right."  You  know, 
they'd  talk  to  you  like  they're  your  buddies  standing  on  the  corner. 
Some  of  them»  not  all  of  them,  though. 

CoMMissioNKR  Salt/man.  Cnc  final  qu-estion. 

Would  >ou  like  to  see  Phase  I  ^ork  successfully  and  peace- 
full)    FMiase  II  work  successfully  and  peacefully?  ^ 
Ms  TFFHAdV  Yes. 

CoMMissiDNFR  Sali/man.  How  do ' you  thinK  the  students  can  ad- 
vance that  goal  ^ 

Ms  TtFBAc;v  Well,  in  Phase  II  next  year,  a*  the  beginning,  instead 
of  going  hrou^h  everything  that  we've  been  through  this  year,  getting 
to  school  and  start  getting  ...to  activities  and  planning  things  for  yourci 
school  that  the  students  can  do  together.  I  think  that  v/ould  be  good. 

CoMMlsslo^F^  Saltzman.  l.arry? 

Mr  Biv  Well.  I  think  that  the  students,  once  ^hey  get  to  school 
next  year,  they  should  try  and  work  with  the  staff,  not  just  Roslindale, 
hut  all  sch  .)ls»  and  try  to  get  some  kind  of  social  club,  you  know, 
where  the  students  can  have  get  to  know  one  another.  I  believe  that 
would  really  help 
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'   CoMMissioNFK  Sai.tzman,  Thank  you. 
vHAiKMA.N  Fi.FMMiNO.  Commissioner  Ruiz. 

CoMMissioNKR  Ruiz.  Mr.  BIy.  is  there  still  a  small  group  of  students 
looking  for  trouble? 

Mk.  Bly.  I  don't  know  exa(;tty,  but  personally,  1  feel  there  is, 
because— well,  the  students  that  would  like  to  be  friends,  I  know  for 
a  fact,  you  know,  their  friends  say  to  them,  **Well,  why  would  you 
want  to  be  friends  with  a  black  guy,'*  or  so  forth.  So,  there  are, 
there's— there's  very  few«  but  there  are  a  group  looking  for  trouble 
now 

CoMMissioNFK  Ruiz.  Has  there  been  any  effort  upon  the  part  of 
other  students  to  reach  this  small  core  of  students? 
Mr.  Bly.  I  don  t  know. 

Co\fMissiONFR  Ruiz.  What  is  your  answer  to  it?  ^ 

Ms.  Tf.eba(iY.  With  the  biracial  committee,^  we  pointed  out  the 
group  of  students  on  both  sides  who  were  looking  for  trouble  and  we 
had  people  that  could  talk  and  try  to  reach  them,  but  you  just 
couldn*t,  so— 

CoMMissiONFR  Rui/.  Cheryl,  do  you  believe  that  this  small  group  is 
expressing  its  own  independent  feelings,  or  reflecting  the  feelings  of  its 
parents?  , 

Ms.  Tffbaoy.  Yes,"l  do,  ^ 

Commissioner  ROiz.  Pardon. 

"Ms.  Teebagy.  Yes,  I  do. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Which  one  of  the  two,  reflecting  the  feeling  of 
its  parents,  or— 

Chairman  Flfmming.  That  was  the  response.'  ^ 
Commissioner  Ruiz,  ''Yes,  I  do." 
Thank  you, 

'  Chairma^  Flemming' Commissioner  Horn. 

,  Commissioner  Horn.  Cheryl,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  Counsel, 
La^ry  said  that  he  only  kn^w  of  his  school  assignment  and  he  didn't 
have  his  schedule  until  after  he  arrived  at  the  school.  Did'  you  have 
a  schedule  befcWe  you  arrived  at  the  school? 

Ms.  Tj-fbaoy.  No,  I  didn't  We  got  them  when  we  were  in  our 
homerooms,  but  I  don't— I— I  think  when  they  sent  the  things  in  the 
mail  telling  you  what  school  you  go  to,  I  believe  that  I  had  my 
homeroom  on  it.  Tm  not  sure.  I  can't— 

Commissioner  ^^orn.  But  you  didn't  have  your  program  as  to  whe^e 
you'd  be  going? 

Ms.  Teebagy.  No»  no. 
•  Commissioner  Horn.  So,  all  students  were  in  the  same  situation  on 
that  score. 

Do  you  think  there  could  have  been— well,  I  take  it  didn't  get  any 
notice,  or  any  statement  of  philosophy  as  to  the.new  conditions  under 
which  the  school  would  operate  and  advice  to  the  stud^ts  as  to 
behavior,  or  any  advance  planning  ahead  oi  iki.:«^? 

Ms,  TEE^AGY.  No. 
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('oMMissu)NKK  HoRN.  Do  you  feel  it  would  have  been  a  good  idea 
to  have  such  statements  going  to  all  students,  it  would  have  been  help- 
ful? 

Ms.  Tkcbaoy.  It  would  have  gave  them  something  else  to  think 
about. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Well,  would  that  have  been  constructive  in 
terms  of  reducing  tension  in  the  opening  days  of  the  school? 

Ms.  Tkebagy.  I  don't  think  at  first  it  would  have,  because  everybody 
was  just  too  scared. 

CoMMissiONF.R  HoRN  Do  you  think  some  of  the  things  you  teamed 
this  year  through  your  biracial  council  cou'd  have  been  applied  earlier 
in  the  school  year  and  might  be  applied  the  beginning  of  school 
year  to  help  relieve  son^e  of  these  tensions? 

Ms.  Tkfbaoy.  Yes. 

CoMMtssiONF.R  HoRN.  What  are  some  of  those  things? 

Ms.  Tf.fbaov.  If  you  could  form  a  group  for  going  into  Phase  If  of 
black  and  white  students  and  if  they  could  just  work  on  things  from 
the  beginnning  of  the  year  and  like,  speak  in  front  of  an  assembly  or 
something,  I  think  that  would  be  good. 

Commissioner  Horn.  You've  been  there  3  years  now? 

Ms.  Teebaoy.  Two. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Two. 

In  the  year  1973-74,  was  there  less  or  more  violence  ijo  the  school 
than  there  was  last  year?  Did  you  have  problems  of  discipline  and 
violence  the  year  before  Phase  I  when  vou  were  there? 

Ms.  TEEBACiV.  Well,  there  were  some  fights,  but  not  many. 

Commissioner  Horn.  And  those  fights  were  essentially  between 
white  students,  were  they? 

Ms.  TEEBAC5Y.  YcS. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Would  you  say  the  fights  that  occured  in 
1974-75  occurred  Jbetween  the  newcomers  to  the  school,  or  *he  old- 
timers  that  were  alrea  y  there  with  you  the  year  before,  or  was  it  a 
mixture  of  the  two? 

Ms.  TeebacjY.  Mostly  with  the  newcomers. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Fighting  with  the  oldtimers,  or  just  fighting 
with  each  other? 

Ms.  Teebaoy.  Well,  they  would  fight— they  were  fighting  with  each 
other  and  with  the  other  kinds  that  have  been  there. 
Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  May  I  express  to  both  of  you  my  admiration 
for  the  mature  way  in  which  you  dealt  with  some  very  difficult  situa- 
tions, and  I  notice  that  both  of  you  are  emphasizing  involvement  on 
the  part  of  students  in  projects. 

What  do  you  feel  were  the  most  significant  projects  that  students 
were  involved  in  last  year  and  as  you  look  forward  to  the  coming  year, 
both  of  you  intending  to  return,  what  kind  of  projects  do  you  feel 
would  be  very  helpful  in  terms  of  keeping  attention  focused  op  positive 
matters? 
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Mr.  Bly.  Well,  I  think  there  should  be  involvement  In  really  getting 
to  knot"  *r  *  another.  It  would  make  the  year  a  lot  better. 
Chairman  Flemming.  All  right. 

If  I  could  just  follow  on  that:  Do  bpecific  projects  get  involved  in 
something  that  is  beneHcial  to  the  school  or  bencflcial  to  the  commu- 
nity; does  that  kind  of  involvement  help  get  to  know  one  another? 

Mr.  Bly.  I  don*t  know. 

Chairman  Flrmming.  You  haven't  hud  that  experience? 

Mr.  Bly.  Right. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Okay. 

Ms.  Tef.baoy.  We  were  planning  black  and  white  students  together 
to  work  around  the  school,  like  get.  the  writings  off  the  walls,  paint  the 
outside  of  th^  school,  the  doors.  And  both  sides,  black  and  white,  they 
were  really  anxious  to  do  it,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  not  many 
people  vyere  showing  up  and  coming  to  school,  so  that  is  one  of  our 
plans  for  next  year. 
.  Chairman  F&.kmmincv  All  right. 

'  Well,  I  would  like  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  the  ap- 
preciation of  all  of  us  for  your  comlng^and  presenting  this  testimony, 
and  again  for  the  kind  of  approach  that  both  of  you  as  leaders  are  tak* 
ing  to  this  issue. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  Tkebauy.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flamming.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Helen. Moran,  Donald  Burgess,  Charles  Titus,  Paul 
Roche. 

[Whereupon.  Helen  Moran,  Donald  Burgess,  Charles  Titus,  and  Paul 
Roche  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Ftemming  ] 

TESTIMONY  OF  HELEN  MOHAN*  FORMER  HEADMASTER  AND 
CIJRHENT  AREA  ^SUPERINTENDENT;  DONALD  BURGESS,  ACTING 
HEADMASTER;  CHARLES  TITUS,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR;  LENA  PARK, 
COMMUNITY  DEVEUOPMENT  CENTER;  AND  PAUL  ROCHE,  MANAGER, 
ROSLINDALE  LItTLE  CITY  HALL 

Chairman  Flrmming.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Alexandkr.  Starting  with  Area  Superintendent  Moran,  would 
each  of  you  identify  yourself  and  your  position,  for  the  record? 

Ms.  Moran.  I  am  Helen  Moran,  assistant  superintendent.  Area  rive. 

Mr.  Titus.  Charles  Titus,  associate  director  of  Lena  Park  Communi- 
ty Center.  ' 

Mr.  Rochr.  Paul  Roche,  manager  of  the  Roslindale  little  city  hall. 

Mr.  Burofss.  Acting  headmaster,  Roslindale  High  School. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ms.  Moran,  you  need  to  pull  your  mic^rophone  up 
slightly,  so  you  can  be  heard  better.  , 

V^.  Moran.  Thank  yout 

Mh.  Alexander.  Starting  with  you.  could  you  describe  for  us  briefly 
your  background  in  the  Boston  school  system,  what  positions  you  have 
held?  *  < 
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Ms.  MoRAN.  This— 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  If  1  ma>  interrupt  just  a  minute.  Counsel,  one  . 
member  of  the  Commission  woulu  hke  to  have  you  or  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses, identify  Roslindale  on  the  n:ap  that  you  have  here  in  front  of 
us. 

Mr.  Alkxandf.r.  (Indicating.) 

Chairman  Flcmming.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Ms.  MoRAN.  Back  to  the  question? 

Mr.  Alcxandf.r.  Back  to  the  question. 

Ms.  Moran.  Since  September  t,  I  havt  been  the  area  superinten- 
dent for  Area  Five.  Prior  to  that  for  10  years/ 1  served  as  headmaster 
of  Boston  public  schools,  3  of  which  were  a.  Roslindale  High. 

Prior  to  that,  for  an  8-year  period,  I  was  director  of  distribute  educa- 
tion for  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  and  prior  to  that,  in  the  cl  vs-oom. 

Mr,  Alexander.  Fine. 

Focusing  on  your  experience  as  headmaster  at  Roslindale  High,  what 
mt  school  was  Roslindale  High  in  the  year? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  We  were  a  school— we  had  a  school  membership  of 
over  1,500,  which  necessitated  the  elongation  of  the  school  day  from 
a  structured  seven-period  day  to  an  eight,  This,  administratively,  meant 
that  the  administrators  of  the  school  were  inhouse  from  a  quarter  of 
8  until  2:30. 

The  student  body,  however,  membership  of  the  body,  followed  a 
seven-period  day,  that  had  been  stretched  out  over  this  eight-period 
schedule,  in  order  to  accommodate  1,500  in  a  building  that  was 
designed,  really,  for  800. 

Mr.  Alfxander.  What  v.'as  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  in  the  '73-74  school  year.' 

Ms.  MoRAN.  Approximately  a  9  percent  minority. 

Mr.  Alexanoer.  Would  that  minority  be  exclusively  black,  or  in- 
clude other  groups? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  Seven  percent,  1  would  say  would  be  black,  the  remain- 
ing 2  percent  Oriental  and  Spanish. 

Mk.  Alexander.  What  was  your  reaction  and  the  students'  reaction 
when  they  learned  that' Roslindale  High  School  was  to  be  desegregated 
under  Phas**  I? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  Well,  this  was  an  anticipated  type  of  situation.  And  a 
great  d-eal  of  planning  had  to  be  put  into  effect. 

Number  one.  we  could  not  continue  with  a  student  body  enrollment 
such  as  we  had.  We  also  had  the  fact  that  the  supportive  services  of 
our  Home  and  School  Association  and  the  staff  were  concerned  with, 
should  Phase  I  be  a  reality,  how  we  could  best  service  the  students  and 
how  the  community  could  best  service  the  students  who  would  be 
coming  to  Roslindale  High. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  were  the  specific  planning  steps  that  you 
took?  For  example,  what  did  you  do  with  your  Home  and  School  As- 
sociation? Did  you  use  it  and  contact  other  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tions? Exactly  what  did  you  do? 
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Ms.  MoRAN.  Well,  somewhere  in  the  period  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  in  talking  with  the  faculty  center  and  with  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  feeling  was  that  if  we  could  work  out  inhouse  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  staff  members  under  the  aegis  of  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments, would  be  willing  to'  take  over  classes  and  teach  th  classes  of 
fellow  members,  then  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  send  teams  of 
teachers  into  other  schools  in  the  Boston  system  where  desegrega- 
tion—where changes  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  that,  in  fact,  done? 

Ms.  Moran.  Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  Alexander.  To  whsft  extent?  How  mahy  teachers  participated? 

Ms.  Moran.  All  departments  sent  a  representation  from,  I  would  say 
probably  March  to  the  close  of  the  school  year,  averaging  probably 
two  faculty  members  out  per  day,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
would  talk  with  the  instructors  in  other  schools,  that*  they  would  ex- 
amine the  curriculum  of  other  schools,  that  they  would  sit  down— if 
they  were  faculty  center  members— that  they  would  sit  down  with  the 
faculty  center. 

Students  were  also  involved  in  thi.s  type  of  thing,  the  members  of  the 
student  council.  The  Home  and  School  was  asked  if  they  would  par- 
ticipate, which  they  did. 

And  they  were  asked  to  visit  their  counterparts  in  other  parts  of  the 
city. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  mdny— arc  we  now  referring  to  the  feeder 
schools  that  would  be  providing  the  students  that  would  now  come  to 
Roslindale?  Did  they  visit  those  feeder  schools? 

Ms.  Moran.  We  did  not  know  the  feeder  school  pattern  until  April. 
Some  time  in  the  April.  mid-April,  I  would  say,  we  received  the  first 
printout  of  the  students  to  be  assigned  to  Roslindale  High. 

One  of  our  requests  had  been  honored,  that  the  student  body  would 
be  reduced  in  si2e,  and  the  first  printouts,  I  think,  showed  somewhere 
a  projected  enrollment  under  1,300. 

The  breakdown  of  that  frst  printout  indicated  to  us  that  we  were 
going  to  receive  students  from  approximately  30  feeder  schools,  of 
which  one  and  only  one  had  been  one  of  the  two  from  which  we  liad 
been  receiving  students. 

The  numbers  coming  to  us  varied  from  a  few  to  hundreds,  and  with 
this  information,  and  with  the  faculty  given  the  breakdown  sheet  as  to 
what  this  reflected,  the  faculty  teams,  guidance  and  data  processing 
people  began  to  look  at  this  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  how 
to  reach  these  students,  how  to  tell  them  about  the  programs  that  were 
at  Roslindale  and  to  that  point,  one  of  the  teams,  one  of  the  many 
teams  that  was  set  up  at  the  time,  was  a  curriculum  guide  team,  and 
they  wrote  curriculum  guide  materials  so  that  when  the  guidance  star 
members  and  when  the  data  processing  members  went  out  to  the 
schools,  they  had  with  them  a  welcome  note,  a  copy  of  the  course  cur- 
riculum,  elective  sheets. 
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Ami  wherever  possible,  ihey  sat  down  with  the  then-intended  Roslin- 
dale  High  enrollees  and  tried  to  explain  what  the  course  offerings 
were,  what  the  variables  were,  what  could  be  done,  and  how  the  ser- 
vices of  the  school,  the  clubs,  and  the  activities  that  were  at  Roslindale 
could  be  made  available  to  them. 

Mr.  Ai.fxandfk.  Was  any  specific  effort  made  to  contact  parents  or 
students  themselves,  before- the  start  of  school? 

Ms.  MoKAN.  1  he  Home  and  School  Association  extended  invitations 
to  the  parents  of  the  feeder  school  groups  and  asked  them  to  meet 
with  them  They  also  made  it  known  to  the  Home  and  School  Associa* 
tion  that  they  were  available  by  phone  and  they  extended  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  school. 

We  had  invitations  that  went  out  to  the  students  to  come  and  visit 
with  us  if  they  so  chose. 

Mk.  AiFXANOKK  Was  there  any  emphasis  put  on  teacher  training  in 
preparation  for  the  Phase  1  desegregation? 

Ms.  MoKAN.  Yes.  bach  head  of  department  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  evaluating  existing  curriculum  and  together  with  staff  mem- 
bers within  each  department,  reviewed  existing  curriculum,  considered 
changes 

Indeed,  as  a  result  of  the  reports  back  to  the  entire  faculty,  each 
team  was  responsible  for  so  reporting,  there  were  some  suggested 
changes. 

One  of  the  pleasant  experiences  we  had  was  of  bringing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  entire  faculty  and  the  student  body,  student  council,  the 
fact  that  Mrs.  Cash,  Dorothy  Cash,  was  having  an  excellent  human 
relations  program  and  it  seemed  advisable  and  very  worthwhile  that  all 
of  our  staff,  or  as  many  staff  members  as  could,  avail  themselves  of 
the  course,  of  the  class  participation  and  students. 

Mk.  Ai.fxandfk.  This  would  be  on  a  voluntary  basis? 

Ms.  MoKAN.  Yes.  that  is  true. 

Mk  An  ;ani>f:k.  And  the  members  were  eventually  paid  for  this 
training  that  they  took? 
Ms  Mokan  That  was  a— yes,  they  were. 

Mk.  AiJ  xandf.k.  In  relation  to  safety  matters  at  the  school,  did  you 
coordinate  through  the  neighborhood  city  hall,  or  with  local  law  en- 
forcement officials,  safety  plans  for  the  opening  days  of  school? 

Ms  MoKAN  We  had  an  ongoing  safety  committee,  as  all  schools  do, 
and  one  of  the  teams  going  out  into  the  schools  were  the  members  of 
this  safety  team.  Ihey  went  on  a  separate  visitation  program  and  ex- 
amined what  was  considered  a  safety  program  for  inhouse«  as  well  as 
street  safety  procedures,  and  emergency  safety  procedures,  and  evalu- 
ated what  they  saw  in  the  light  of  what  they  had  in  existence  at  Roslin- 
dale. .' 

And;  then  in  conjunction  with  the  local  police  department  and  the 
fire  department  chiefs,  and  various  personnel,  and  with  Paul  Roche 
and  other  members  of  little  city  hall,  we  had  a  series  of  sessions.  Some 
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were  independent  i>f  and  wlTe  already  siruclurcd  l>>  us  and  had  been 
considered  from  many  points  .\)f  view,  other  were  supplementar)  And 
through  the  medium  of  Paul  and  otlicrs  and  C'harlie  l  itus,  we  had  the 
awareness  of  a  marvelous  network  of  supportive  services.  And  this.  I 
think,  was  one  of  the  pluses  of  the  preplanning  period 

Mk.  AllXAND^K.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  specific  opening  date 
plans  were,  what  would  a  student  have  to  show  that  he  or  show  be* 
longed  at  Koslindalc  High  School'^  Where  would  they  go?  Did  they 
.  hjiive  program  cards  available  to  them,  etc  ' 

Ms.  MoKAN.  Well,  the  mechanics  of  opening  day.  somewhat  on  the 
order  of  mobili/ation  da>,  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  an>  school 
under  any  circumstance  — 

1he  situation  as  wc  realized  it  as  tlie  months  moved  on  into  the 
spring  and  in  June  when  we  were  reaching  that  point  of  total  prepara- 
tion for  the  opening  day.  we  gathered  together  materials  that  affected, 
not  only  the  students,  but  the  faculty  -the  teams  by  that  time  had 
produced  a  faculty  handbook,  which  contained  all  sorts  of  policies  and 
procedures -which  had  been  in  varying  forms  in  past  years,  but  now 
represented  a  handbook  of  information. 

1-he  student— another  team  had  developed  a  student  luindbook  and 
this  had  gone  to  the  press 

The  mechanics  of  getting  ready  involved,  among  other  things,  the 
security  of  admitting  to  the  school  on  opening  day.  the  students  re* 
gistercd  and  none  others,  and  to  that  point,  we  developed  a  pa,ss,  a 
duplicate  pass  type  of  thing,  with  the  seal  imprint  so  it  would  be  rather 
ditTicult  to  duplicate,  in  anticipation  that  should  no  separate  bus  pass 
be  developed,  that  this  would  serve  as  a  boarding  pass.  and.  also,  it 
would  serve  as  admission  to  the  school. 

Because  of  the  narrow  access  streets  to  Roslintlale  High,  there  was 
a  grave  concern  as  to  how  the  buses  could  maneuver  the  streets  and 
maneuver  with  ease,  particularly  in  competition  with  any  other  traffic. 
One  of  the  things  I  had  wanted  was  the  closing  off  of  the  square  to 
the  school  from  the  Poplar  Street  end.  However,  I  did  succeed  in  hav- 
ing the  pi)int  of  delivery  changed,  the  buses  would  not  be.  as  originally 
thought  out  by  others,  to  the  rear  of  the  buikling. 

I  preferred,  and  it  seemed  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  all  staff  mem- 
bers, that  we  would  loll  the  buses  around  to  the  front  section  and  to 
an  are:;  where  we  would  have  maximum  security,  should  ihe  weather 
t('^  be  unpleasant,  to  allow  us  to  bring  the  students  into  the  building, 
.md  stilt  afford  them  shelter  and  allow  us  to  accept  their  passes  and 
check  their  admission 

This  pri)ved  to  be  the  best  solution  to  the  situation 

The  material  that  went  home  in  this  envelope  that  ctMitained  the 
pass  was  a  welcome  booklet  explaining  some  of  the  things  that  were 
indigenous  to  Roslindule  High:  the  clubs,  their  schedule,  the  bell 
schedule,  certain  fundamental  rules  and  regulations,  the  lunch 
schedule,  information  concerning  teachers,  that  is  identification,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 
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Iho  opening  Uay»  onct*  the  students  arrived,  they  would  be  directed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  cheer  leaders  who  were  asked  to  serve  as 
escorts  to  the  new  people,  so  that  they  would  not  be  lost  Although 
their  pass  indicated  a  room  destination,  many  of  the  youngsters  coming 
into  the  building  were  new  to  the  school. 

We  were  retaining  one-half  of  our  junior  class  and  one-half  of  our 
senior  cass,  but  we  were  not— all  others  were  new  to  the- school. 

Mk  AkFXANOFK  Mr.  Burgess,  when  did  you  become  acting  head- 
master in  Roslindale  ' 

.  Mk  HnKi.Fss.  I  became  acting  headmaster  of  Rosiindaie  on  the 
Wednesday  fi)llowing  Labor  Day. 

Mr  Aii  XANDFR,  Which  was  how  many  days  before  school  was  to 
\)pen'' 

Mr  HukciFss  tight  days. 
Mk  Ai  i^xandfk.  Bight  days. 

And  when  you  came  there,  you,  in  a  sense,  had  a  plan  of  operation 
already  in  existence?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr  BiiRiii-ss,  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  All  xanofr.  How  did  that  plan,  in  fact,  work  out  on  opening 
day» 

Mr.  BuKciiss.  Very,  very  well  The  staff  members  from  Rosiindaie 
High  School  had  the  plan.  They  made  the  plan  in  conjunction  with 
Miss  Moran,  and  we  set  it  up  and  entered  all  students  through  the  one 
door,  with  a  pass.  We  saw  no  parents  until  the  close  of  school  that 
day.  so  no  new  students  were  admitted  until  after  school  that  day.  And 
for  the  next  2  or  3  days,  we  operated  on  different  colored  passes 
through  the  one  door 

Mr  Ai.FXANDFR  Was  it  the  general  rule  in  the  opening  of  school 
that  no  one  other  than  students  and  teachers  and  administrators  were 
to  be  allowed  in  the  school? 

Mr  Burofss.  That  would  be  strictly  a  guess  on  my  part.  1  wasn't 
there  the  year  before. 

Mr  Ai.FXAMUR  No.  I  mean  the  opening  days  of  this  year. 

Mr  Bi  rcji^ss  The  opening  days  of  this  year,  I  saw  parents  after  2 
n  Llock  tor  the  firsi  week.  From  then  on,  I  saw  parents  whenever  Chey 
came  to  the  schiml 

Mr  Alfxandfr  Was  anyone  elf;'j  allowed  in  the  school?  Were 
members  of  the  medii  allowed  in  the  school,  the  opening  of  school 
this  year  ' 

Mr,  Bl'Rc.fss,  Members  of  'ihe  media  were  allowed  in  without 
cameras,  without  TV  cameras,  Without  pads  of  paper  in  their  hands. 
They  could  walk  through  the  building,  but  1  am  little  bit  hesitant  to 
allow  reporters  openly  to  write  down  notes  from  students  and  also  to 
take  pictures, 

,    I  think  you  generate  action  from  the  students  with  this  kind  of  thing. 

Mr,  Alfxandfr,  How  would  you  cljaracterize  the  opening  day  situa- 
tion? Were  things  fairly  tense?  Did  they  run  smoothly?  What  was  your 
view? 
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Mr  HuttCiF.ss.  I  think  that  the  opening  day  ran  fur  better  than  wc 
c)(pcctcd,  but  to  say  that  things  were  not  tenne  would  be  untrue  Yes, 
they  v^erc. 

Mr  Alfxanofr  What  specific  steps  did  you  take  in  the  opening  of 
school  and  the  months  following  there,  to  focus  on  the  tension  that  the 
students  were  feeling  or  the  kinds  of  steps  that  were  necessary? 

Mr  BuRCit:ss.  While  the— specifically,  we  followed  pretty  much  the 
setup  that  Miss  Moran  had  planned  for  the  opening  day  of  school.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  youngsters  in  \hv  school  building  have  to 
be  able  to  talk  to  someone  if  they  have  a  problem. 

And  therefore.  I  felt  that  I  should  be  made  available  to  the  young- 
sters I  asked  my  staff  members  to  do  one  thing,  and  that  is  teach 
when  the  youngsters  come  to  their  classroom,  and  they  did.  And  I 
think  that  is    key  factor. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Did  you  utilize  any  particular  community  services 
throughout  the  school  year? 

Mr.  Bi  ROFss.  For  the  first  I  or  2  months,  I  was  in  constant  commu- 
nication with  little  city  hall  After  school  Paul  Roche  and  other  mem- 
bers from  little  city  hall  were  out  on  the  street  with  me. 

Lena  Park  Community  Association,  community  center,  came  up.  in- 
troduced themselves,  and  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  1itus  was  a  former  foot- 
ball player  of  mine  years  ago,  so  that  our  relationship  had  been  long 
established.  And  I  leaned  very  heavily  on  Lena  Park. 

The  Home  and  School  Association  was  in  the  building  assisting  me 
for  the  first  3  days  of  the  opening  of  schooL  directing  students  to 
where  their  classes  were,  and  have  supported  me  all  y^^r  long. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  key  factor  I  have  had  support  from  all  or- 
ganization of— all  communities  connected  with  Roslindale  High,  and 
without  their  assistance,  you  wouldn  t  be  able  to  exist. 

Mk  AihXANOFR.  What  role  do  you  believe  that  student  discipline 
has  played  this  last  year«  and  what  are  your  views  on  that  issue? 

Mr  BuRCihss  Well,  we  tun  a  very  tight  school.  We  believe  very 
strongly  that  there  is  no  one  in  the  corridors  without  a  pass  from  a 
teacher^  heading  in  some  specific  area.  We  have  been  limited  in  our 
operation  of  discipline  because  of  lack  of  staff.  The  staff  at  Roslindale 
High  school  in  numbers,  is  extrenicly  tight. 

I  have— I  was  ablp  to  take  one  particular  man  out  of  the  classroom 
and  appoint  him  as  my  administrative  assistant,  and  he  has  handled  90 
percent  of  the  discipline  procedures  and  done  an  excellent  Job. 

Mr.  Ai.E'XANi^KR.  How  many  students  eventually  came  to  Roslindale 
High  School  this  past  year,  and  what  was  the  approximate  racial 
makeup  of  that  group.' 

Mr.  BuRCiF.ss.  The  original  list  that  I  went  in  with  had  K250-and 
some-odd  names  on  it.  We  increased  to  about  1,450  at  one  time.  As 
of  iht\  <*lose  of  schooL  we  will  be  down  to  about  1 ,200  students. 

Mr.  Alexander  And  what  would  be  the  racial  makeup? 

Mr.  Burgfss.  About  7O--30.  Thirty  percent  black,  70  percent  white. 
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Mr  Ai.i  xanufk.  Is  that  in  the  range  that  way  projected  under  Phase 

I? 

Mk  Ui  KiiFss.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mk  AnxANDiR  What  wi>uld  you  characterize  as  the  most  impor- 
tant role  that  you  played  throughout  the  school  year? 

Mr  HuKiii'SS.  If  anything,  it  has  been  to  make  the  youngsters  feel 
that  regardless  of  their  opinions  on  the  busing  issue  that  unfortunately 
we  have  to  live,  or  fortunately*  with  the  direction  of  the  Federal  court. 

And  I  use  a  statement  that  the  youngsters  must  coexist.  We  will  let 
the  Christian  ethic  of  love  come  later.  And  I  think  the  youngsters,  for 
the  most  part.. have  gone  along  with  this. 

Mr  Au  xaniur.  In  curriculum,  has  this  been  reflected?  Were  there 
curricuium  changes  this  year,  perhaps  focusing  on  the  history  of  race 
relations  in  this  country,  and  what  segregation  has  been  historically  in 
the  United  States,  Huston  in  particular? 

Mr  BiRCrKss.  Other  than  particular  units  that  might  have  been 
taken  up  in  U  S  histi>ry  classes  or  civics  classes,  no. 

Next  year,  we  do  plan  on  having  an  ethnic  studies  course,  which  will 
have  units,  many  luiits  throughout  the  year,  taking  up  Indian,  Mexican, 
and  black  and  so  forth,  all  contributions  to  the  United  States. 

Mr  Aifx.^^nrR  Mr.  Titus,  could  yi>u  briefly  describe  your  respon- 
sibilities with  the  Lena  Park  organization? 

Mr.  Titus.  I  am  the  youth  administrator  al.lhe  Lena  Park  organiza- 
tion 

Mr  ALtXANMiR.  Do  many  of  the  black  students  that  now  go  to 
Roslindale  High  School,  come  to  the  Lena  Park  Center  normiUly.  as 
a  pari  of  ihcir  neighborhood? 

Mr.  TiTi'S.  A  large  majority  of  them  do. 

Mr.  AiiXANDFR  Would  you  explain  to  us  from  your  perspective, 
what  your  role  and  that  of  the  other  Lena  Park  workers  has  been 
within  the  school  this  past  year? 

Mr  Titus.  It  is  primarily  of  assistance,  assistance  to  the  students, 
support  to  the  students,  and  a.ssistance  to  the  administration. 

Mr.  Alfxanpfr*  Could  you  be  specific.  What  kind  of  support  can 
you  provide  io  the  administration  in  a  school? 

Mr.  Titus.  For  the  administration,  just  in  terms  of  dealing 
with-^  helping  to  deal  with  some  of  the  black  youngsters  who  were  in 
a  situation  that  was  new  to  them  and  certainly  somewhat  hostile  in  the 
beginning,  anyway,  and  it  took  time  for  the  students  to  get  to  kno^ 
Mr  Burgess,  the  principal,  to  be  able  to  deal  with  the  situation  in  the 
school. 

^  Wc  tried  to  provide  them  with  some  coping  skills,  some  leadership. 

Mr  Alkxandfr.  Did  this  involve  training  at  all.  or  sessions  held  at 
Lena  Park  itseltV 

Mr.  Titus.  It  involved  training  at  the  school.  We  did  some  training 
and  had  some  sessions  before  the  school  opened  in  September. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  What— has  your  role  in  the  school  been  an  ongo- 
ing  one  throughout  the  school  year? 
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Mr.  Titus.  Yes,  it  has.  When  wts  initially  spoke  with  Mr.  Burgess, 
the  headmaster  there,  we  approached  him  in  a  way,  to  get  him  to  un- 
derstand that  we  were  not  attempting  to  come  in  and  run  the  school, 
or  try  and  tell  him  how  to  do  it,  or  anything  like  that,  only  that  we 
'  would  like  to  assist  him  in  any  way  that  he  saw  Ht. 

As  he  said,  I  flrst  met  Mr.  Burgess  when  I  was  in  high  school,  Boston 
Public  Schools.  He  was  my  football  coach.  And  we  have  had  a  good 
relationship  since  then, 

Mr.  Alkxanofr,  Where  would  the  Lena  Park  workers  be  stationed 
in  the  school.  Are  they  in  classrooms,  or  in  the  halls,  or  outside  of  the 
school? 

Mr.  Titus.  When  times  were  really  rough,  they  were  outside  the 
school  when  the  buses  pulled  in  and  when  the  .buses  were  preparing 
to  leave  in  the  afternoon. 

There  were  times  when  workers  were  stationed  in  the  cafeteria.  We 
trieiJ  not  to  have  a  high  proflle  with  them  in  the  school. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  wear  any  kind  of  identifiable  jackets,  or 
anything  jike  that?  ^  . 

Mr.  Titus.  No.  Most  of  the  kids  could  identify  me  easy  enough. 
And  they  knew  the  rest  of  the  workers. 

Mr.  Ali^xandrr.  Mr.  Roche,  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  the  lit- 
tle city  hall  manager? 

Mr.  Rochr.  They  are  broad  and  varied.  We  do  everything  from 
helping  citizens  with  tax  abatements  and  municipaf  bill  problems,  to 
working  on  planning  issues  in  the  neighborhood,  construction  of  el- 
derly housing.   

We  do  voter  registration,  any  number  of  things. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  position  with  the 
little  city  halt? 

Mr.  Roche.  About  2-1/1  years. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Are  you  a  resident  of  the  Roslindale  community? 
Mr.  Roche.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  have  children  in  the  schools  there' 
Mr.  Roche.  No,  they  are  too  young. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Too  young? 
Mr.  Roche.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  was  your  specific  role  in  relation  to  Phase 

I? 

Mr.  Roche.  We--I  am  sure  you  know  about  the  neighborhood 
safety  teams  that  were  set  up  in  most  of  the  neighborhoods. 
Mr.  ALr:x.ANDER.  How  did  they  operate  in  your  neighborhood? 
Mr.  Roche.  We  did  a— 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  operated  somewhat 
differently,  depending  on  each  community  s  needs. 

Mr.  Roche.  We  have  a  safety  team  that  consisted  of  Roslindale  and 
West  Roxbury,  there  being  no  high  school  in  West  Roxbury  at  that 
time. 
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The  little  city  hall  managers  are  in  a  sort  of  a  unique  position,  in 
that  they  represent  their  whole  neighborhoods  Their  broad-based  con- 
stituency. 

Roslindale,  having  no  political  representation,  as  such,  the  people 
kind  of  gravitate  toward  the  little  city  as  being  the  only  focal  point 
they  have. 

We  saw  purselves-for  ourselves,  a  unique  opportunity  to  channel 
some  interest  in  a  positive  way  toward  a  peaceful  opening  of  school, 
so  we  set  up  this  team,  including  members  of  the  school  department, 
the  fire  department,  the  police  department,  the  youth  activities  com- 
mission, some  parents,  and  ourselves,  to  plan  on  things  like  possibly 
changing  a  bus  route  where,  it  was  inappropriate,  or  moving  a  bus  stop. 

As  Miss  Moran  said,  the  discharge  point  and  the  pickup  point,  mov- 
ing  it  to^the  front  of  the  school,  specific  things  like  that,  which  we  felt 
would  help  the  opening  of  school  be  more  smooth. 

Mit.  Alexandrr.  Was  the  Lena  Park  group  part  of  your  planning 
team'i 

Mr.  Roche.  I  don't  know.  I  don't  think  so.  No,  they  weren't. 
Mr.  Alkxanoi  r    Were  there  any  analogous  organizations  from 
Roslindale,  as  part  of  your, planning  team,  privately  funded— 
Mr.  Rochk.  No.  i 

Mh.  Alkxanoer.  Are  there  such  organizations  in  Roslindale? 
Mr.  Rochr.  None  that  I  know  of.  no. 

Mr.  Alrxander.  Who  fulfilled  that  kind  of  function  of  working  with 
the  white  youth  in  Roslindale? 

Mr  Rochr.  The  youth  activities  commission  is  the  vehicle  that  we 
worked  through.  There  }ire  youth  advocates  stationed  in  the  schools, 
and  whatever  work  that  was  done  with  the  kids  from  our  perspective, 
w^s  done  by  the  youth  activities  commission. 
Mr.  Alrxander.  And  the  YAC  workers  were  part  of  your  team? 
Mr.  Rochr.  Yes.  \ 

Mr  Alrxanorr.  Whiit  are  the  plans  now  for  Phase  II?  You  coor- 
dinated the  Phase  I  operation.  Do  you  have  a  team  operating  now  for 

Phase  II? 
Mr  Rochr.  No,  we  don't. 
Mr  Alrxander.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Roche.  Well,  the  way  I  view  it  is  that  the  judge *s  plan.  Phase 
II,  has  built  into  it  certain  a-the  citywide  community  and  the  various 
subcommittees  of  that,  a^id  I  expect  that  the  little  city  halls  be  working 
with  those  committees.  ^ 
Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  attempted  to  contact  anyone  on  the 

Mr.  Roche.  No,  I  havcn^t. 

Mr  Alexander.  Do  you  still  talk  to  the  police  about  staging  areas 
for  next  year? 
Mr.  Rochr.  No,  not  y^t. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  talked  to  Mr.  Burgess  about  his  plans  for 
next  year? 
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Mk  Roi  HF.  No,  wc  arc  not  even  through  this  year,. yet. 

You  know,  we  are  still  having  problems  in  the  schools  now. 

Mr  Ai.tXANDi-R  Mr.  Burgess,  what  would  your  suggestions  be  for 
next  year*^  What  are  the  lessons  thyt  have  been  learned? 

Mr.  Bdhofss.  Well,  my  sifgg^stions  for  next  year,  number  one,  I 
have  written  to  the  Federal  Court  requesting  that  irf  those  district  high 
schools  that  are  not  magnet  schools,  that  the  youngsters  that  are 
presently  there  be  allowed  to  remain  there,  not  just  at  the  11  th  grade 
moving  into  the  12th  grade  level,  but  at  all  grade  levels. 

This  would  give  some  stability  to  the  schools,  they  know  the  style 
the  school  operates  in,  they  know  the  faculty,  they  know  the  adminis- 
,tration,  and  we  would  not  run  into  the  problem  cijtywide,  thai  we  ran 
into  this  year. 

In  my  particular  school,  75  percent  of  the  "Students  new,  the 
Washington  Irving  Middle  School  in  Roslindale,  90  percent  the  stu- 
dents brand  new  to  tl^e  school. 

Hopefully,that  willj  be  allowed.  We  are  waiting  now,  on  June  27, 
when  we  get  our  list/of  students  :it  that  time.  At  that  time  we  will  start 
a  mail-out  to  the  students,  those  students  who  have  not  signed  up  for 
a  program  yet.  W^i  jire  going  to  request  that  they  come  in,  make  out 
a  program  card  this  summer.  We  are  going  lo  send  out  literature  on 
Roslindale  High  School  to  them,  and  pretty  much  follow  the  ad- 
mittance procedure  for  next  year  that  was  successful  this  year. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Is  there  anything  within  the  administration  of  the 
school  — you  mentioned  before  that  you  were  somewhat  overcrowded 
and  that  you  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  staff,  and  you 
detailed  an  individual  — what  are  the  student  behavior  problems? 

Mr.  BurciFss.  One  of  the  problems,  and  we  have  discussed  this  in 
the  headmasters  association  in  the  city  of  Boston,  has  been  that— and 
to  use  another  headmaster's  term --we  spend  all  day  long  social  en- 
gineering and  doing  very  little  educational  administration. 

I  have  requested  through  the  vote  of  the  headmasters  association 
that  there  be  a  two-team  setup  within  every  high  school,  one  team  to 
handle  what  we  might  call  quality  education,  and  the  second  team  to 
handle  administrative  control. 

Mr  Aif.xanofr  Would  you  describe  how  that  would  operate? 

Mr.  BuRtiKSs.  Yes  It  would  operate— under  the  headmaster  there 
would  be— one  an  administrative  assistant,  and  another  assistant  head- 
master, wh  ich  is  presently  a  posi^ion  now  in  the  Boston  schools. 

Under  that  assistant  headmaster,  there  are  heads  of  departments. 
Those  people  would  be  primarily  concerned  with  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion, that  is,  the  curriculum  and  the  teaching  that  is  going  on  in  the 
classroom. 

The  second  team  would  be  one  that  would  probably  have  to  be 
chosen  within  the  school  from  staff  that  is  there.  And  they  would  be 
concerned  primarily  with  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  day, 
promoting  school  dances,  promoting  activities  that  will  ease  the  ten- 
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lions  within  the  school*  and  at  the  same  time,  handle  the  discipline 
problems  of  the  school. 

Ma.  ALEXANDFft.  Is  this  a  written  plan  at  this  time? 

Ma.  BuROESS.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Ma.  Alexander.  Could  you^we  have  it  for  the  record,  please? 
Mr*  Burgess.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I^r.  Chairman,  I  would  like  this  submitted  as  an 
exhibit  with  the  next  sequential  number. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

(Whereupon,  the  document  referred  to  was  marked  as  exhibit  no. 
16  and  received  in  evidence.] 

Mr.  Alexander.  Ms.  Moran,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  the 
idea  of  dividing  these  functions,  as  Headmaster  Burgess  has  Just  com- 
mented on? 

Ms.  Moran.  I  am  supportive  of  them,  in  support  of  that  concept, 
actually,  the  preceding  year,  having  watched  the  development  and  the 
growing  need  for  this  type  of  division. 

A  dean  of  classes  system  has  been  established  and  has  been  written 
into  the  handbook,  faculty  handbook,  as  a  concept  for  the  servicing, 
both  of  the  curriculum,  and  of  the  need  for  giving  a  broader  base  and. 
more  people  involved  in  talking  with  youngsters  and  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  problems,  real  or  fancied,  that  young  people  have,  and 
to  alleviate  some  of  the  preventive  type  of  things,  *^that  being  a  class 
does.  And  I  think,  to  a  certain  extent,  Don  has  carried  this  a  step 
beyond  that,  and  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Burgess,  would  yuu  say  that  quality  education 
occurred  this  year  at  Roslindale  High,  and  if  not.  to  what  extent? 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  think  there  was  quality  education,  but  not  the  extent 
that  I  think  it  is  capable  with  the  acaff  that  I  have.  I  had  to  tie  up  much 
of  my  staff  with  handling  the  many  problems  of  the  day,  and  if  I  could 
free  up  my  heads  of  departments  to  be  concerned  with  curriculum  and 
guiding  the  teachers  in  their  departments  as  opposed  to  controlling  a 
cafeteria,  I  think  that  we  can  achieve  much  better  education. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  had  an  ongoing  relationship  with  any 
educational,  higher  educational  institution,  or  commercial  establish- 
ment this  year? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes,  we  have  had  an  excellent  relationship  this  past 
year  with  New  England  Merchants  Bank.  We  had  programs  for  our 
youngsters,  and  also  for  faculty.  Faculty  members  and  youngsters  went 
from  Roslindale  High  School  down  to  New  England  Merchants  Bank 
and  went  through  different  training  programs. 

New  England  Merchants  Bank  sent  guest  lecturers  out  to  the  school'^ 
explaining  the  different  areas  of  business  and  banking. 

The  Federal  Reserve  bank  came  out  and  put  on  some  assemblies  for 
the  youngsters  out  there  at  Roslindale  High  School.  So  it  has  been  an 
excellent  program. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Will  that  relationship  continue?  Are  you  linked 
with  that  industry? 
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Mr.  Burgess.  Yes;  we  have  already  had  a  meeting  with  regard  to 
next  year. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Who  is  the— which  institution  fiks  been  assigned  to 
the  Roslindate  High  School? 

.  M*  Burgess.  Boston  College  has  been  assigned  to  District  3,  which 
not  t.ily  involved  Roslindalc  High  School,  but  three  middle  schools 
and  a  number  of  elementary  schools.  rdon*t  know  the  exact  number. 

There  is  a  planning  proposal  for  the  total  district  at  the  present  xivHt, 
and  we  intend,  at  Roslindale  High  School,  to  write  a  separate  plan  with 
Boston  College,  just  for  Roslindale  High  School. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  there  been  meetings  with  Boston  College 
personnel? 

Mr.  Burgfis.  Yes,  there  have  been  over  the  last  month. 
«    Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  HIden  Moran,  would  you  be  willing  to  com- 
ment: H?  i  the  police  helped  in  your  area,  or  has  it  been  a  hindrance, 
do  you  ^iink?  ' 

Ms.^jJ^ORAN.  The  police  Have  been  supportive,  with  a  low  profile, 
availa^e  when  needed  and  most  effective  if  needed. 

COMMissJONFR  Rankin.  We  heard  some  testimony  that  they"  were 
more  sympathetic  to  while  students  than  to  black  students.  Would  you 
go  along  with  that,  or  not,  or  did  you  notice  that  situation? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  I  am  not  aware  of  Jhat. 

Commissioner  Raisin.  Are  any  of  you  aware  of  any  of  that  feeling 
at  all  in  the  school?  '  '  m 

Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Yes.  I  have  heard  the  complaint.  How  valid  it  is,  I 
don't  know.  I  dor  t  know  if  it  is  just  one  of  the  generalities  that  come 
out  of. this  type  o  'busing  situation.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

CoMMissiONEi? 'Rankin.. That  is  what  1  wondered.  1  have  wondered 
about  that,  too.  ' 

Mr.  Burgess.  I  would  have  to  concur  with  Ms.  Moran  that  the ^ 
Boston  Police  Department  has  been  most  supportive  of  me  at  Roslin- 
dale High  Sch(h\.  ^ 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  you  have  little  criticism  of  the  police? 

Mr.  Burgess,  i  have  none  whatsoever. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  You  have  none  whatsoever? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Mr.  Titus  wants  to— 

Mr  Titus.  If  I  may— I  don't  really  have  a  criticism  of  the  police, 
but  as  in  anything,  there  are  some  bad  police  and  some  good  police. 

I  would  say.  however,  that  there  are  times  when,  or  there  have  been 
times,  when  police  would  socialize  with  white  students  on  the  corners 
and  outside  the  building. 

And  certainly,,  for  those  same  white  students  to  act  out  toward  black 
students,  would  give  that,  or  those  black  students,  the  feeling  that  the 
police  were  more  sympathetic  toward  white  students  than  black. 
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CoMMtssiONFR  Rankin.  Mr.  Burgess,  do  you  have  any  hand  at  all  in 
the  selection  of  your  faculty? 

Mr.  Burokss.  Only  on  new  faculty  members,  or  on  the  grading  of 
those  faculty  members  who  are  not  on  tenure. 

CoMMi.ssioNKR  Rankin.  Those  on  tenure,  you  have  no  control? 

Mr.  BuRifFss.  No,  I  do  not,  other  than  to  keep  them  in  line  in  build* 
ing.  if  I  have  a  proble^  with  ihcm,  I  have  them  in  the  office  like  any- 
one else  and  speak  to  them. 

I  would  say  this,  that  1  have  been  there  1  full  year,  and  I  have  never 
asked  a  single  faculty  member  to  perform  one  duty  and  received  a  no 
for  an  answer. 

CoMMissioNi-R  Rankin.  Well,  could  you  ask  for  the  transfer  of  a 
faculty  member  to  ariother  school? 
Mr.  BuRotss.  1  could. 

CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  But  you  never  have? 

Mr.  Burgess.  1  have  not,  so  I  can't  answer  how  successful  !■  would 
be. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  In  the  selection  of  new  teachers,  can  you 
recommend? 

Mr.  Burofss.  Yesi.  However,  my  staff  is  going  to  be  cut  this  year  . 
for  next  year.  1  am  reducing  in  numbers  under  the  new  Phase  11  plan 
to  1,050  students,  aiTd  therefore,  the  staff  has  been  cut  by  four 
teachers. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  let  the  board  do  that,  or  do  you  help 
-  in  assisting  in  determining  those  that  will  be— 

Mr  Burofss.  We  have  sal  down  with  the  pe*-    .nnel  department  of 
the  Boston  Public  Schools,  ana  wc  have  arrived  at  that  figure,  which  - 
is  mutually  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Just  a  sidelight:  For.years,  I  have  been  facul- 
ty chairman  of  athletics.  Do  you  think  the  experience'  you  had  as  a 
coach,  where  you  had  both  blacks  and  whites  on  athletic  teams,  has 
been  a  help  to  you  when  you  take  up  the  job  oT  headmaster  of  a 
school? 

Mr.  BukciEss.  If  1  say  yes,  it  is  going  to  be  criticized  by  those  who 
have  never  be^jn  in  the  coaching  field,  but  I  would  have  to  say  yes 

CoMMis:,ioNf:R  Rankin.  Would  you  say  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Titiui,  do 
you  think  that  helps  that  you  were  one  of  his  athletes? 

Mr.  Titus.  Most  definitely.  I  think  sports  will  force  a  person  to  learn 
some  lessons  and  to  learn  a  little  bit  about  relationships,  that  you  don't 
have  the  opportunity  to  learn  in  other  situations. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  have  members  of  your  aihleti.*  teams 
been  good  ambassadors  in  race  relations,  or  not? 

Mr.  BurciEss.  Yes,  they  have.  They  have  been  excellent.  We  had  a 
football  team  that  was  made  up,  primarily,  of  9th  and  1 0th  vuaders, 
and  was  probably  about  40  percent  black,  new  students  to  the  school. 

The  baskctbiMl  ieam  was  probably  75  percent  black.  1  am  speaking 
of  males  now,  only. 
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The  baseball  team  was  probably  75  percent  white,  25  percent  black. 
And  it  would  be  an  isolated  instance  to  pick  out  a  single  athlete  who 
caused^  any  serious  problem  this  year,  black  or  white,  in  Roslindale 
High  School 

CoMMissK)NFR  Rankin.  Why  has  it  worked  so  well  with  respect  to 
athletes  and  not  so  successfully  outside? 

Mr.  Burof.ss.  I  think  they  are  forced  to  accept  different  values  out 
there  on  the  athletic  field,  that  just  ayin*t  there  in  the  academic  class- 
room. 

Commissioner  Ra;jkin.  I  agree  with  you,  because  my  experience  on 
athletic  teams  led  to  that,  also.  « 
'Thank  you  very  much. 
Chairman  Fifmmincj.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Paul  Roche/ will  you  comment  on  the  existence 
of  whites  leaving  Roslindale? 

Mr.  Rochr.  We  do  monitoring  of  real  estate  transactions  in  Rosiin- 
dale. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Pardon? 

Mr  Rochf.  The  little  city  hall  monitors  real  estate  transactions  in 
Roslindale.  through  the  bank  and  tradesmen. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  why  a  house  is  sold  and  why  a  person 
wants  to  move.  I  don't  see  now  any  great  flight  from  Roslindale  on  the 
part  of  white  people.  I  just  bought  my  house  a  year  ago  in  Roslindale, 
and  I  don*t  plan  on  leaving. 

And  !  think  I  speak  for  a  majority  of  the  people.  They  don't  want 
to  leave.  They  like  where  they  are.  I  think  a  majority  of  the  people 
that  are  leaving,  are  leaving  because  they  feel  they  are  going  to  better 
their  way  of  life,  or  something  else,  and  they  are  not  reacting  to  the 
desegregation  of  the  schools.  ■ 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Prior  to  Phase  !  of  the  desegregation  order, 
Helen  Morgan  staled  that  there  were  1,500  students  in  the  building, 
built  for  800  I  assume  this  made  the  parents  in  th^  area  unhappy.  Is 
that  correct'^ 

Mr  RoiHF  Yes.  ^ 

CoMMissioNi  R  Rankin.  It  was  also  stated  that  Roslijulale  lacked 
political  representation  in  the  politica^  picture,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Roc  hk.  Yes.  it  is  '  ^ 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  assume  that  the  Roslindale  area  wasn't 
gelling  many  public  services  that  it  fell  it  was  entitled  to  receive.  Is 
that  one  of  the  things,  by  reason  of*  lack     political  clout? 

Mr.  Roi  he  No.  I  dcn'l  think  it  is.  And  I  don't  think  that  it  is  accu- 
rate, either.  I  think  they  are  getting  their  just  amount  of  city  services. 

I  here  is  a  problem  in  Roslindale  with  the  schools,  m  that  they  are 
inadequate  in  terms  of  number  There  are  not  enough  schools.  They 
are  not  modern  enough,  and  the  ones  that  do  exist  are  tremendouly 
overcrowded.  And  that  is  the  extent  of  it. 
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Commissioner  Rankin.  In  general, ^prior  to  Phase  1  of  the  order,  the 
Roslindale  residents  were  already  unhappy  and  disgruntled  with 
respect  to  what  existed  there  tn  school  services.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  RpcuE.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  prior  to  the  ordci,  in  Phase  U  the  area 
of  Roslindale  was  considered  by  many  whites  as  a  more  or  less  tempo- 
rary way  of  residence  on  the  way  to  the  outer  city.  Would  you  so 
characterize  it?  . 

Mr.  Roche.  No,  I  wouldn't. 

I  think— if  i  may,  I  think  Roslindale  is  a  place  where  you  can  live 
very  happily,  raise  a  family,  and  he  quite  content.  I  don*t  think  it*s  a 
9toppingH)ff  place  by  any  means. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Then  it's  your  opinion  that  the  desegrega- 
tion orders  are  not  directly  related  to  what  has  been  happening  in 
Phase  I  and  II,  with  respect  to  (he  residents  leaving  the  area.  « 

Mr.  Roche.  That's  correct. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Thank  you: 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Salt^^man? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  and  visiting  your  school  some  weeks  ago,  and  was  very  posi- 
tively impressed.  In  fact,  the  two  students  from  the  Roslindale  school 
here  this  morning,  earli^/  this  morning,  were  most  comrt^datory  of 
you  and  the  relationship  of  the  students  with  you,  and  felt  that  your 
presence  was  critical  to  the  development  in  the  course  of  the  year  of 
the  good  functioning  of  the  school.  However,  they  did  feel  there  was 
some  reservation  about  the  faculty.  They  didn't  feel  the  faculty  was 
quite  cooperative  with  the  effort,  nor  as  positive  in  its  attitude. 

Wha;  was  done  and  what  may  be  yet  done  for  this  coming  Sep- 
tember to  advance  '"the  attitudes  of  the  fyculty  and  secure  their 
cooperation  and  good  feeling  with  the  student  body? 

Mr.  Burgess.  Well,  I'd  have  to,  before  I  could  move  into  the  second 
part,  state  that  the  faculty  at  Roslindale  High  School,  if  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  students  that  they  were  not  cooperative,  it  could  be  because 
they  have  been  directed  by  me  to  be  concerned  with  the  academics 
that  are  going  on  inside  the  classroom  and  let  thos»^  of  us  in  the  ad- 
ministration handle  the  corridor  incidents. 

Now,  in  that  way.  you  become  isolated  if  you,  the  particular  teacher 
in'  olved  in,  let  us  say  room  209,  you  do  not  have  as  one  of  your 
teachers,  then  he  becomes  an  impersonal  figure  to  you. 

We  are  going  to  be  involved  this  summer  with  many  of  the  faculty 
throughout  the  summer,  p^^nning  for  next  year.  We  are  going  to  go 
ahead  and  plan  this  class  of  deans  procedure  and  set  up  administrative 
teams  within  the  school. 

The  personnel  department  has  given  me  enough  staff  that  I  believe 
1  can  do  it  and  program  the  schools  ^.sirrectly. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Saltzman,  my  recollection  is 
that  the  students  didn  t  say  the  faculty  were  noncooperative.  They 
were  not  "involved."  That  was  the  word  that  was  used 
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CuMMissiONtR  Salt/man.  Yc.s.  1  hank  you. 

Chairman  Fiiimmino.  That  links  up  with  the  testimony  that  Mr. 
Burgess  ha^  given 

«  CoMMissiosf  R  Sai  t/man.  Yes.  Tm  sorry.  Thai's  right. 

Can  you  indicate  in  any  way.  Ms.  Moran.  what  were  the  factors 
which  tended  toward  the  incitement  of  noncqoperation  or  even 
N  violence?  1 

Ms.  MoRAN.  Where  specifically?  • 

CoMMissioNF.R  Sai.tzman.  In  Si  ne  of  the  schools  where  this  took 
place.  And  specifically,  of  course,  much  of  the  violence  I  assume  was 
centered  around  South  Boston.  High  School.  Are  you  acquainted  suffi- 
ciently with  that  to  be  able  to  be  responsive? 
.  Ms.  MoRAN.  No.  Tm  afraid  I'm  not.  . 

COMMIHSIONKR  Salt/man.  May  I  also  ask  you.  Ms.  Moran.  in  visiting 
South  Boston  High  School  and  Roslindale  High  School,  I  saw  a  siharp 
and  decided  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  the  facilities  in  Roslin- 
dale and  South  Boston.  The  South  Boston  High  School  did  not  in  any 
way  match  the  adequacy,  the  pleasantness  of  the  environment  in  the 
Roslindale  High  School,  li  there  any  reason  to  account  for  this? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  I  don't  know-^l  can't  address  myself  to  the  South 
Boston  High  School  situation.  I  do  know  that  the  student  council  mem- 
bers and  the  members  of  the  Key  Club  at  Roslindale  High  and  the 
members  of  the  Bucket  Brigade  were  students  all  constantly  involved 
with.  an(|,  students  who  addressed  themselves  to  the  maintenance, 
buildingsmaintenance  aspect  of  the  situation. 

Last  year  a  team  of  young  men  came  to  me  wiil;  a  proposal  that 
they  refinish  all  the  cafeteria  tables.  you— those  of  you  who  are  in 
education  appreciate  what  a  dilemma  that  can  be.  However,  we— it 
was  presented  in  such  a  factual  and  such  a  well  organized  manner  that 
it  seemed  if  you  had  student  shop  foremen  who  were  goinp'to  handle 
a  situation,  were  going  to  do  all  the  sanding  and  this  sort  of  thing,  thai.^ 
with  that  kind  of  an  initiative,  you  should  say  yes  so  we  did. 

And  one  by  one,  and  over  a  period  of  time.  tables  and  benches 
were  sanded  and  refinished. 

And  then  our  Bucket  Brigade,  our  Paint  Bucket  Brigade  have  a  way 
of  selec  ting  colors  and  redoing  sections  of  the  building.  The  colors 
aren't  always— they Ve  vibrant  and  interesting,  uut  not  necessarily  the 
institutional  color  that  you  might  have  in  mind. 

The  young  people  in  the  key  locker  situation— and  this  is  rather  in- 
teresting, because  securivy  of  personal  property  is  a  very  serious 
matter,  and  we  felt  that  frorti  the  outset,  when  we  were  going  through 
the  issuance  of  keys,  when  they  first  arrived,  I  said  I  couldn't  stand 
that  type  of  thing,  and  we'd  investigate,  and  the  team  came  up  with 
the  suggestion  ihat  they  have  a  security  lock,  a  padlock  with  a  com- 
bination that  was  as  secure  as  possible.  Also  quite  expensive.  And 
those  were  issued. 
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l'|icn  a  teaih  of  students  kept  maintenance  You  sent  your  com- 
plaiiHs  that  the  hinge  wasn*t  quite  right,  or  the  lock— or  the  chain  on 
the  padlock  wasn't  functioning  or  whatever  your  complaint  was,  the 
shelf  was  slipping  or  something*  to  the  teani,  and  the  locker-key  com- 
mittee did  all  the  inhouse  repairs  and  were  very  busy  about  such  mis- 
ters, and  did,  indeed,  maintain  I, SOU  lockers  and  kept  them  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  quite  secure.  ' 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  --it  was  done  informally.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  wc  bad  -  as  the  result  of  some  vandalism  on  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  two  teams  came  very  early  in  the  morning  to  put  the 
traditional  park  green  paint  on  the  doors  and  get  the  building  in  opera- 
tion for  the  opening  after  one  weekend.  And  this-^oul  of  this  grew  a 
grciit  interest  in  painting  all  exterior  doors  and  it  also  meant  that  the 
,  groups  went  but  for  the  little  breaks  that  students  enjoy,  such  as  going 
to  the  square  for  the  subi  and  the  cokes  and  what  have  you.  These 
were  the  fringe  benefits  of  being  on  such  a  team. 

I  his  is  the  kind  of  school  maintenance  that  has  gone  on  informally, 
and  thanks  to  Mr  (Jalliard  and  some  of  (he  other  membm,»  t^hen  I 
said  that  I  was  running  ovit  of  money  for  paintbrushes  and  cans  and 
all  sorts  of  things,  they  came  forth  and  underwrote  the  cost  of  such 
items  for  us. 

This  is  kind  of  a  tradition  among  the  kiddos,  and  they  carried  it  on, 
I'm  sure.  Mr.  Burgess  can  address  himself  to  that. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  M>s.  Moran,  is  it  true  that  discipline 
problems  have  been  acute  in  some  schools  prior  to  desegregation,  and 
had  lillle  M  do  with  the  issue  of  desegregation? 

Ms.  MoRAN  Certaiidy  age  groups  go  through  a  phaie  of  swathing 
each  othe  And  when  this-  this  particularly,  I  think,  is  tr^^e  in  the 
middle  school  g\oup,  age  group,  that's  between  12  and  IS,  12^and  14. 
They  sort  of--some  of  it's  called  horseplay;  some  of  it's  called  a 
variety  of  things  And  it  has  been  kind  of'a  tradition.  It  never  has  been 
considered  as  having  racial  overtones  until  perhaps  ^is  year. 

CoMMissioNFR  Sam/man.  Mv.  Burgcss,  the  witnesses  from  the 
Burke  School  left  me  with  the  general  impression  that  desegregation 
has  advanced  the  quality  of  education  in  their  schools.  Is  this  the  case 
in  Roslindalc'^  If  not.  how  can  it  become  so? 

Mr  Bi  rofss  Not  having  been  at  Ro'i'indale  High  School  the  previ- 
ous year,  I  would  not  be  able  to  judge  myself  as  to  whether  the  educa- 
tion has  gone  down  or  not.  I  would  say  this:  I  see  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  I  know  that  I  myself,  sitting  in  my  chair,  have  not  had 
the  time  this  year  to  look  in  cm  the  classroom  teaching  that  I  would 
like  tt^  look  in  c^n.  and  that's  why  my  proposal  is  such  fo*-  next  year. 

I  don't  believe  that  you  can  monitor  the  quality  education  and  han- 
dle all  the  other  daily  problems  at  ^the  same  time. 

C'oMMissioNfR  Salt/mani.  Do  you  feel  a  need  for  sipporlive  Federal 
help  in  September'^ 

Mr.  Bl  RCiFSs.  Could  you  clarify  what  you  mean  by  **Federal  help"? 
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Commissioner  Salizman  Well,  prior  witnesses  fiav6  felt  that  the 
'Federal  Government  ought  to  supply  Boston  with  even  as  much  as 
Federal  tro%     to  carry  forward  the  Phase  II  effort. 

Mr.  BuR(iF:ss,  Well,  \  can  only  speak  for  Roslindalc  High  School  in 
that  respect*  and  I  do  not  like  the  policemen  inside  the  building  unless 
it's  ab^piKitely  necessar>[.  I  have  had  them  in  the  building  approximate- 
*  ly  fWrimes^thiH  year  when  I  felt  it  necessary  to  keep  the  school  under 
control. 

Pl-om  thcfe  1  would— I  would  still  use  the  services  of  the  Bo\ston  Po- 
xe  Department.  I  wouldn't  want  troops  standing  in  my  corridors. 
Vommissionkr  Sai.t/man.  One  final  question:  Mr,  Titus,  what  do. 
yomthink  were  the  negative  factors  at  work  in  Phase  \,  and  what  car) 
be  tne  positive  factors  at  work  in  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Titus.  When  I  think  of  social  change,  and  to  me  desegregation 
is  defmitely  social  change,  there  has  to  be  present  an  air  of  quality 
leadership  and  proper  di-ectipn.  I  think  that  that  was.  probably  one  pf 
the  key  missing  ingredients  when  I  look  at  desegregation  citywide. 

I  think  if  you  break  it  down  to  the  individual  schocHs,  the  administra- 
tors of  those  schools  have  to  come  to  'hat  situation  with  a  certain  sen- 
sitivity, irregardless  of  what  their  personal  feelings  or  biases  may  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don't  ever  recall  discussing  with  Mr.  Burgess  his 
^personal  feelings  on  desegregation,  but  I  do  know  that  he  understands 
It's  something  that's  a  reality  and  that  we  have  to  live  with,  and  he 
does  carry  the  proper  sensitivity  in  my  mind  to  that  situation.  And  the 
youngsters  see  that,  they  realize  it,  they  acknowledge  it,  and  they 
respond  positively  to  it. 

I  think  that  parents  play  an  exceptionally  impo»*tant  role.  I  believe 
that  youngsters  i.re  going  to  fight  regardless  of  what  situation  they're 
in.  The  youngsters  will  fight.  I  think  this  year  at  the  beginning  of^ 
schoi>l,  a  lot  of  youngsters  sort  of  acted  or  responded  according  to 
what  they  thought  was  expected  of  them.  In  other  words,  there  was 
^a  lot  of  buildup  about  violence  and  trouble.  I  think  that  the  parents 
had  a  part  in  that  in  terms  of  saying  the  thing  just  would  not  work 
out  under  any  circumstances,  and  the  parents  were  protesting  and 
there  were  parents  out  in  front  of  school  buildings. 

So  that  the  youngsters  felt  that  the  fighting  and  acting  out  would  be 
accepted,  arid  was  expected. 
Commissionph  Salt/man.  Thank  you.  -  . 

Chairman  Fi.kmminc;.  Just  before  I  turn  to  my  other  two  'colleagues, 
Ms.  Moran,  Pd  like  to  r.sk  you  to  give  us  a-Jitlle  testimony  in' connec- 
tion with  you*"  current  position.  vVe>e  now  looking  forward  to  Phase 
II.  What  arc  y>ur  responsibilities  as  area  superintendent  to  prepare  for 
Phase  III  and  what  steps  have  been  taken  up  tij  the  present  time? 

Ms  Moras  At  the  present  time,  with  the  publication  of  the  appli- 
cation booklet,, the  designation  that  the  Area  5  office  and  Area  5  su- 
perintendent was  responsible  and  would  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
two  districts  known  in  the  Phase  II  plan  as  Districts  2  and  } 
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Our.  first  involvement  which  has  brought  us  to  addr.ess  ourselves  to 
the  i;ombination  ol*  the  two  groups  was  the  involvement  with  the  pair- 

•  ing  of  the  areas  or  the  districts  with  the  colleges  and  universities.  With 
thi}^  first,  we  proceeded  to  have  our  meetings  and  to  individually,  if  it 
happened  to  be,  as  it  is  with  Simmons  College  and  Jamaica  Plain  High, 
a'  combination  of  the  two,  the  college  representatives  and  the  school 

^  working-  out  their  proposatis  for  the  coming  year.  This  group  now 
reflects  District  2 

On  the  other  hand.  District  3  and  the  pairing  of  the.  colleges  with 
the  schools  from  K  to  12  in  District  3,  the  main  involvement  in  this 
particular  situation  is  with  Boston  College.  Other  universities  having 
worked  with  the  sc*hools  in  .Area  5,  now  part  of  Distqct  3,  continue 
,  to  in  their  involvement  as  they  have  in  tlje  past. 

The  implementation  of  the  pliin  for  summer  scheduling  is  another 
aspect  that  currently  weVe  Ayorking  on^  Bear  in  mind  during  all  of  this 
there  is  a  funding  factor.  Where  is  the  money  coming  from  to  pay  for 
the  onboard  availability  of  staff  and  services  during  the  summer 
months. 

Summer  scheduling  is  of  grave  concern  because  lad  year,  mid-April, 
.we  knew  and  had  our  printouts  of  students,  student  body,  Individual 
.administrators  of  schools  Jtnew  precisely  who  would  be  expected  in  the 
students,  represc^'ntative  of  students  in  the  summer.  At  this  point  in 
time^we  do  not  know  that.  Thercfbye,  problems*^vhich  are  related  to 
the  organii^atibn  'of  a  school  or  schools  are  as  yet  unattended,  pending 
the  printout  of  the  notification  to  parents,  the  assignment  of  teachers, 
which  had  been  done  a  year  ago  this  time,  the  awareness  of  students^ 
and  so  forth  and  so  on. 

These  are  still  factors  to  be  considered*,  and  they  are  being  carefully 
watched  for  the  first  available  information  in  order  to  start  summer 
scheduling  around  factors  that  heretofore  have  been  done  within  the 
framework  of  the  school  ye^jir  as  it's  been  traditionally  known. 

It  is  true  that  last  summer  much  more  time  was  spent  in  the  summer 
t)y  administrators.  More  adminis|rators  were  in  that  capacity  •  beyond 
the  ll-month  period,  which Js  their  assigned  time,  because  of  the  in- 
terim situation  which  did  exist  We  are  now  without  basic  information,, 
that  is.  as  it  relates  to  student  organization,  elective  information, 
specific  allocation  of  students  as  to  whether  or  not  particular  schools 
such  as  the  district  school.^  the  high  school,  Roslindale  High,  whether 
the  number  of  students  who  have  elected  or  selected  the  district  high 
school  will  be  in  excess  of.  and  how  that  problem  will  be  addressed 
.  and  so  forth 

W^;>c  c(^ncerned  with  all  of  the  ramifications  of  organizational 
work,  the  need  for  and  planning  that  will  go  into  the  sort  of  thing  that 
Mr.  Roche  referred  to»  and  that  Charlie  referred  to.  Mr  Titus  referred 
to 

The  teaming  up  c^f  groups  meeting  with  the  planning,  the  advisory 
council,  the  biracial  council,  the  multiethnic  council,  the  community 


district  concept,  tooling  up  has  started  for  not  only  District  3,  but  also 
pistrict  2,  and  pending  the  decision  and  the  appointment  of  anotHQf 
area  district,  community^district  superintendent,  I  shall  continue  to  im- 
^ptement  all  activities  that  come  under  the  heading  oT  preparing  for 
Phase  II.  vr 

Chairman  Flemmino..  Do  you  feel  that  the^  resources  that  Will  be 
neededi  the  Fiscal  resources  thafwill  be  needed  to  staff  up*  the  summer 
operations  are  likely  to  be  made  available,  on  tiie  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion that  you  have?  ' 

Ms.  MoRAN.  It  \^  hopeful.  It  would  he  just  an  absolute  mus|  U\  ordQr 
to  supplement  the  budget  money.      ^  *  • 

Chairma'n  Fi.FMMiNCi.  How  would  you  characterize  the  approach  up 
to  the  present  time  of  the  new  councils  that  have  come  into  the  pic- 
ture as  a  result  of  the  court  order?  Have  they  met?  Do  you^have  the 
feeling  that  they're  approaching  it  vdih  a  sense  of  urgency? 
^Ms.  MoRAN.  Yes,  1.  think  there  is' a  sense  qf  urgency  at  this  point 
in  time. 

Chairman  FtfMMiNCi.  How  would  you  characterize  the  reaction  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education vtp  thj^  opportunity  to  become  in- 
volved ir\  this  way?  . 

Ms.  MoRAN.  have  been  involved  with  the  institutions  of  higher 
'education  in  many,  many  ways  over  the  years  through  internship  pro- 
grams, through  the  organization  of  their  undergraduate  studr*^ts  as  stu- 
dent teachers,  their  availability  for  tutorial  services,  and  also  many  of 
the  campuses  have  been  open  to  us  in  the  past  years  when  we  in- 
stituted the  *'nexiblc  campus**  program. 

We  opted  for— ^particularly  a  school  such  as  Roslindale,  who^ needed 
space— we  were  very  happy  to  find  space  in  the  campuses  of  the  col- 
leges for  courses  in  one  thing  or  another.  We  were  most  successful  at 
it. 

^  But  the  attitude'  I  have  found  in  dealing  with  four  different  institu- 
tiohs.  all  of  them  are  most  helpful  and  wish  to  be  most  helpful  and 
imaginative.  Of  course,  they  are  dealing,  with  skillful  and  creative  and 
hardworking  .staff  members  who  are  interested  in  appearing  and  are 
anxious  to  sec  that  there  be  a  working  partnership. 

Chairman  Flfmming  , Thank  you  very'rtiuch.' 

Commissioner  Horn.  Ms.  Mofan,  what  effect  has  the  various  collec- 
tive bargaining  contracts  in  which  members  of  your  staff  belong  had 
on  the  ability  of  you  as  an  administrator  to  properly  educate  that  staff 
and  prepare  them  for  desegregation? 

M.S.  MoRAN.  I  have  found  no  conflict. 

CoMMissroNFR  Horn":  Mr.  Burgess,  have  you  had  any  problem? 
Mr.  Burofss.  Not  with  the  contract.  I  am  still  under  the  same 
teachers'  contract,  sir. 
COMMissiONRR  Horn.  I  see. 

Mr.  BurciFSs.  t  have  to  live  with  it.  t 
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•     '^^  /. 

*         C()Mmis.sk)Ni;r  Horn.  Will  youn ^'students  for  tlj/e  fall  enrollment, 
.   once, you  get  this  prinityjJk-^JII  yuu  be  able  to  schedule  them'Mn  ad-- 
'  vance  of  their  entry*into  school,  so  they!  will  know  the  courses  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  in  eij|ier  Roslinilale,  or  ^ny where  in  your  ju-  /  ^ 
risdiction?    ^  <      ->     •  ' 

Ms.  Mohan.  N^ill  you  ^"be  ^ipd  enough  to  repeat  ^hat  question* 
>^'please.'    •  *.  ^       \^       ■  - 

.'j   »  CoiyjMissioNFR  Horn,  Well,  what  concerns 'me  is  we  have  had 
testimony  that  students  knew  their  school  assignment. 
Ms.j  MoRAN.  Yes.  -  >     ^♦^     .  . 

Commissioner  Horn.  But' they  feally  didn;t  Jtiiow^the  <;1iS^scs  they  ^ 
were  going  to  uriiil  they*  got  to  the  school.  And  ^vhen  you  have  many  ^ 
i.^    «  people  who  arc  coining  to  school  who  are  not  in  those  schools  next 
*  year,  it  is  tough  enough  in  making  friends  and  getting  \cclin9ited 
without  the  chaos  of  arguing  about,  or  the  hassle  of  v^her^e  wilt^iiu 
go  to  get  certain  courses,  and  what  courses  should  you  take.       *  ^ 

So.  what  I  aoi  trying  to  Clarify  is':  l.n  your  enrollment  process,  at  what"' 
time  of-year  does  the  Boston  schools  really  sit  down  wi(h-lhe  students 
and  register  them  for  their  specific  high  school  program?  ^ 

Ms.  MoRAN«  Going  back  a  bit,  it  had  been  a  traditional  type  ex-  ^ 
perien'ic  that  in  February,  the  planning  for  the  ne\t  school  year  v^puld 
be  initiated.  Students  would  be,  through  the  guide  xiffices,,  in  touch' 
^  with  the  guidance  department  members,  discussing  their  prograttiS' for  • 
the  ,coming  year,  based  on  their  successes  with  tht  current--or  their 
desire  to  change,  whatever  they  wish  to  embark  upon  for  another 
school  year.    -^  \  V 

l.ast  year  that  timetable  was  moved  up  considerably,  and  we  were 
well  into  May  before  our  elective  blanks  were  ^oing  into  the^ands  of 
students,  and  our  data  processing  teams  an^  guidance  people  traveled  ^ 
with  elective  blanks  to  the  v^arious  feedef  sc^i^ools,  JO  of'.the  feeder 
schools, rather,  and  there  they  addressed  the  student  body,  or  tHt  mem- 
bers^of  the  body  present  at  thttt  .time,  those  who  were  scheduled,  « 
,    *  geocoded  the  Roslindale  High  School.  ^ 
This,  vy2  felt^as  not  enough  lead  time,  because  there  were  sjtudents 
^ho  were  absent.  There/ were  students  v^ho  had  questions  that  .needed 
a  more  on^-to-one  relationship.      r\     s  . 
y^any  of  the  guidance  counselors  who  are^  advisors  in  the  middle 
schools  Avere  able  to  adilfess  themselves  to  that  particular  of 
question.  When  a  youngster  took  an  elective  blank  that  was  Roslindale 
High  s  and  wished  further  amplification  of  information  contained  on 
that,  they  i^ad  two  sourcCvS.  They  could  go,  to  the  guidance  advisor  in 
the  middle  school,  who  in  turn,  cou^d  refer  back  to  the  guidance  ad- 
,   visor  at  the  high  school  and  get' that  answer. 

If  that  wasn't  satisfactory,  parent  and  student  could  come  to  the  high 
school  and  so  do. 

We  are^  now\  at  this  point  in  time,  without  the  availability  of^^that 
,  type  of  service  to  the  youngs^r,  so  that  the  parent  will 'be  receiving  ^« 
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a  school  dcsignam)!!  And  from  ihat  point  on,  the  various  staff  mem- 
hers  who  are  available  must  direc.t  themselves  to  getting  the  elective 
flanks,  getting  the  course  selection  information  to  the  student  via  mail, 
and  als(>,  making  available  to  the  student^  and  their  parents^  people 
who  can  answer  these  questions  and  can  be  helpful. 

There  is  the  involvement  of  having  available  the  student  record. 
With  students  who  are  "i  transit' whose  records  are  in  transit,  and  who 
will  be  going  from  one«  fiom  a  middle  school  to  a  high  school,  for  ex- 
ample, or  from  an  elementary  school  to  a  middle  school,  the  availabili- 
ty of  reci^rds  is  a  various  serious  matter,  and  the  evaluation  of  those 
records,  '  ^ 

When  a  question  is  asked  by  a  parent— ''Do  you  think  Johnny  or 
Su/y  should  continue  in  this  particular  program?**  you  have  got  to 
have  (i  record  in  front  of  you  to  help  answer  that  question,  to  answer 
if  satisfactorily.  ^ 

CoMMissiONFR^HoRN.  Well,  given  the  thousapds  of  sfudents  involved 
^-imd  the.  complexity  of  the  process,  do  yod>ieel  students  will  have  their 
schedules  apd  know  their  courses  ancj  program  prior  to  this  first  day 
they  are  to  attend  school  this  fall? 

Ms  MoRAN.  This  \^  what  summer  schefluling  will  have  to  be  about, 
because  the  involvement  time  and  personnel  will  have  to  be  within  th'e 
\frumework  of  the  summer  months. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Now,  do  you  have  sufficient  ll-month  em- 
ployees to  handle  this  problem,  or  will  you  have  to  pay  overtime,  or 
what? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  The  structure  of  the  average  school,  the  f  I -month  per- 
son is  the  administrator,  and  only  the  administrator,  the  principalv  the 
headmaster  of  the  school.  All  other  staff  mem'^ei^s  are  on  a  10-month 
basis  ^ 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn.  So  because  of  the  decision  of  *the  Federal 
court  that  occurs  at  a  particular  point  in  time^  there  is  an  added  cost 
on  the  Bosto!i' schools,  due  to  this  delay  in  scheduling,  which  you 
would  ordinarily  do  at  the  previous  spring,  that  will  amount  to  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars?       V,        *  .  • 

Ms.  MuRAN.  That  is  as  it  appears. 

CoMMissio.NFH  HouN.  Are  there  any  estimates  within  the  Boston 
school  system,  to  your  knowledge,  of  what  that  added  cost  would  be? 

Ms  MoRAN.  There  are  estimates.  I  do  not  happen  to  h^ve  them. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Counsel  mighi  wish  to  get  that  'fo^  the  record 
and  insert  it  at  this  point.  *         ^  ^  ' 

Mr.  Alexanof.r.  We  wili  obtain  it.  , 

CoMMis^oNFR  HoHN.  I  would  also  like  Counsel,  if  it  has  not  been 
inserteiRn  the  record,  at  this  point,  the  material  which  was  sent  to  the 
slude/its  last  fall  by  the  Roslindale  High  School,  just  so  we  can  see  a 
sample  of  what  wrilterj  information  went  out.  If  those  two  items  could 
go  in  ^ 

Mr  >  Ai.FXANOFR.  it  will  obtained. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Without  objection,  thut  will  be  done. 
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^X!(>MMissiONf  R  Horn.  Now,  I  wonder*  since  we  have  these  problems 
of  when  court  orders  are  issued  and  all  of  ike  many  things  that  need 
to  be  done  Cor  the  beginning  of  a  successful  school  experience,  do 
either  you,  N|is.  Moran,  or  you,  Mr.  Burgess,  as  school  administrators, 
if  you  had  the  option,  would  you  rather  have  the  transfer  between 
schools  under  a  desegregation  order  in  the  middle  of  the  academic 
year,  or  you  feel  it  is  just  better,  no  matter  how  much  disruption  it 
causes,  to  batten  down  the  has  hes  and  get  the  job  done  for  the  fall  * 
of  the  academic  year?  Any  feelings  on  that? 

M^,  Moran.  1  would  think,  if  iead  time  could  be  made  available  be- 
^  fore  school  and  the  entire  faculty,  before  the  closing  down  of  a  school 
in  a  given  school  year,  that  'it  wouh)  be  more  helpful  than  to  have  a 
period,  ^uch  as  the  oric  we  are  faced  with  now.  However,  J[,hesQ  are 
the  facts  and  these  are  the  circumstances  under  which  we  are  working.  ^ 
And  I  am  certain  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  everyone  to  see 
 that  the  schools  are  ready  and  functioning. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Well,  we  often  hear  the  argument,  of  course, 
"  that  because  of  personal  friendships,  people  getting  used  to  a  school 
in  the  fall,  that  it  is  really  wrong  to  change  students  in  mid-year.  And 
I  am  just  trying  to  get  your  professional  judgment  of:  Given  the  cir- 
-cumstanccs  of  the  trying  to  carry  out  the  law  of  the  land,  if  we  had 
to,  would  it  really  be  that  disruptive  to  move  students  in  the  midyear? 

Ms.  Moran.  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  the.  policy  of  moving  stu- 
dents in  midyear,  any  fnore  than  I  was  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  moving 
the  seniors. 

I  think  you  have  a  stability  that  these  students  represent  and  built 
into  the  fact  that  they  are  students  of  the  school.  And  I  would  say  that 
if  they  can  conclude  their  year,  and  if  they  are  juniors  and  potential 
seniors  and  can  return,  I  would  concur  with  Mr.  Burgess  in  his  concept 
that  if  the  same  student  body  could  be  retained,  this  would  even  be 
more  helpful. 

CoMMissiONt:R  Horn.  Let  me  ask  you:  A  question  was  raised  earlier 
by  one  of  my  colleagues  as  to  discipline,  and  you,  I  think  quite  cor- 
rectly, responded. that  there  are  always  Tights  going  on  throughout  his- 
tory in  middle  schools  and  other  schools. 

Let's  move  to  the  question  of  drugs.  Americans  have  been  con- 
cerned  all  over  the  country  in  affluent,  v^hite,  middle  class  suburbs  as 
well  as  inner-city  situations,  about  the  level  of  drugs.  Have  you  found 
any  difference  in  drug  levels  among  students  as  a  result  of  desegrega- 
tion? Is  it  just  the  same?  Are  there  less  now  with  more  scrutiny  of  what 
is  going  on  the  schools,  more  awareness  as  to  this  discipline  problem, 
or  what? 

Ms  Moran.  I  would  say  that  in  the  past  year,  there  has  been  a  les- 
sening—year or  .so-- lessening  of  the  drug  problem  at  school  level.  I 
can  say  that  1  think  this  was  a  phase,  and  is  a  phase,  of  the  culture 
of  the  country,  as  opposed  to  a  given  school  or  given  school  situation, 
or  a  city  I  think  the  city— and  major  cities  and  suburban  areas  have 
a  form  of  drug  problem. 
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CoMMissioNF.K  Horn.  Mr.  Burgess,  do  you  have  anj;  comment? 

Mr.  BurciKss.  I  would  agree  with  Ms.  Moran,  There  has  been  less 
drugs,  I  think,  over  the  last  couple  of  years  than  I  think  there  ^yerc 
probably  4  or  5  years  ago  in  the  schools.  We  have  soen  it,  of  course, 
it^  there,  but  not  in  the  quantity  it  was  4  or  S  years  ago. 

CoMMissiONtiR  Horn.  Mr.  Burgess,  some  discussion  was  made  of 
school  maintenance  and  there  were  comparisons  with  South  Boston 
and  Roslindale.  I  know,  when  school  systems  and  public  educational 
facilities  generally  have  tight  budgets,  often  one  of  the  first  things  to 
go  is  the  repair  budget  and  the  maintenance  budget.  How  would  you 
describe  the  conditions  of  your  physical  plant? 

Mr.  Burgfss.  The  conditions  of  my  plant  inside  are,  for  an  old 
building,  I  wouH  say  excellei^t,  due  to  a  couple  of  things: 

Number  one,  I  have  been  able  to  achieve,  through  the  department 
of  planning  and  engineering,  those  changes  within  the  building  that 
have  been  immediately  necessary,  emergency  procedures.  And.  then 
the  youngsters  come  into  play  with  the  paint.  And  they  are  still  paint* 
ing  today,  in  fact  out  there.  They  are  painting  lavatories,  and  so  forth. 

So  the  youngster  we  have,  through  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  West  Roxbu- 
ry,  the  Key  Club,  get  involved  with  the  everyday  type  thing  of  painting, 
scraping  down  chairs,  the  table  desks,  and  so  forth. 

Commissioner  Horn.  If  you  didn't  have  sufficient  student  interest 
and  community  interest,  would  you  be  able  to  maintain  your  plant  on 
the  budget  provided  you  by  the  Boston  schools? 

Mr.  Burgkss.  Well,  we  don't  have  a  budget,  as  such,  provided  by 
the  Boston  Public  Schools.  If  I  need  work  done  within  a  school,  I  have 
to  send  a  requisition  blank  downtown  to  the  department  of  planning 
and  engineering  through  Ms.  Moran's  office,  and  it  proceeds  from 
there. 

If  they  have  the  funds— now,  this  year  many  of  my  jobs  were  put 
off  because  of  fires  in  other  buildings  which  took  precedent. 

Commissioner  Horn.  In  other  words,  ^^andalism,  fires,  destruction, 
has  added  to  the  repair  budget  of  .the  schools— 

Mr.  Burgess.  Most  deflnitely. 

Commissioner  Horn,  —so— it  simply— they  don't  have  sufficient 
fundH  for  the  ordinary  maintenance  chores  of  wear  and  tear  and 
depreciation? 

Mr.  Burgess.  That  is  right.  As  1  understand  the  budget  for  main- 
tenance in  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  it  can  only  be  certain  percent- 
age of  the  total  school  budget,  and  therefore,  it  can't  fluctuate  too 
much. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Let  me  ask  one  last  question  to  both  of  you, 
rather  you  Mr.  Burgess,  and  also  Mr.  Roche:  As  I  reviewed  the  file 
on  the  Roslindale  situation  this  year,  apparently  there  was  a  problem 
for  a  time  with  a  lot  of,  shall  we  say,  21-year-old  males  hanging  around 
the  school— on  the  sidewalks.  1  guess— and  perhaps  provoking  and 
causing  some  of  the  trouble;  is  that  correct? 
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Mk.  BukUFss.  There  were  an  age  group  of  20-,  2 1 -year-old  young 
men  outside  the  building  down  at  the  corner  at  the  first  part  6(  the 
school  year,  yes. 

CuMMissioNFk  Horn.  Are  these  just  people  that  are  unemployed 
and  don^t  have  anything  else  to  do,  or  how  would  you  describe  this 
group? 

Mr.  BurciFss.  I  would  assume  that  that  was  the  case. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Mr.  Roche,  you  were  in  a  unique  position  as 
the  administrator  of  local  neighborhood  city  hall,  in  terms  of  looking 
at  the  community  and  at  the  delivery  of  municipal  services. 

Do  you  have  any  reflections  on  the  adequacy  of  the  Boston  police 
in  working  with  a  school,  such  as  Roslindale,  to  encourage  desegrega- 
tion? 

In  your  judgment,  was  this  well  handled,  was  the  training  effective? 
What  are  your  reflections? 

Mr.  Rochf.  1  don't  see  the  Boston  police  as  encouraging  desegrega- 
tion, but  just  implementing  the  desegregation  order.  I  think  they  per- 
formed adequately  and  did  u  good  job.  It  was  something  they  never 
had  to  do  before.  A  lot  of  them  didn't  actually  really  know  what  to 
do. 

I  would  assume,  and  I  hope  and  1  know  that  under  Phase  II  they  wiy 
receive  some  training  and  they  will  have  had  the  experience  of  Phase 
1,  and  hopefully,  it  can  even  be  handled  smoother  and  the  police  react 
more  reasonably. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Have  you  made  recommendations  for  training 
since  you  are  at  the  grass  roots? 

Mr.  Roc  hf  I  have  spoken  with  the  deputy  superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict 5,  and  through  him. 

COMMISSIONFR  H(^RN.  I'hank  you. 

Chairman  Fii  mminci.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

COMMISSIONFR  Fr[  FMAN.  Mr.  Rochc,  you  made  a  statement  about, 
that  in  Roslindale,  there  is  lack  of  political  representation.  1  would  like 
to  ask  you:  How  many  of  the  people  vote?  About  what  percentage  of 
the  residents  vole  in  the  regular  elections,  or  school  elections,  or  what- 
ever^ elections  there  are? 

Mr.  Roc  hf.  Lately  there  has  been  an  influx  of  Greek  immigrants, 
and  many  of  Ihcm  are  not  citizens,  and  are  in  the  process  of  becoming 
citi/ens  and  are  not  yet  registered  to  vote. 

1  would  think  the  percentage  in  Roslindale  would  be  no  different 
than  the  percentage  ^f  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  whole. 

CoMMissK^NFR  Frffman.  About  what  percentage  is  that? 

Mr.  Roc  mf.  1  couldn't  say.  I  really  don't  know. 

CoMMissK^NFR  Frifman.  On  what  basis  would  you  make  the  com- 
ment that  there  is  lack  of  representation;  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr  Roi  hf  Roslindale  is  divided  — the  city  of  Boston  has  22  wards. 
And  there  are  areas  of  the  city,  such  as  Last  Boston,  that  is  made  up 
of  one  ward,  and  it  has  State  representatives  and  other  officials  on  the 
State  level  that  represent  speciflcally  East  Boston. 
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Rosiindale  is  carved  up  between  three  wards,  ward  18,  ward  19  and 
ward  20.  And  as  a  result,  it  has  no  State  representative  representing 
Rosiindale.  And  people  often  refer  to  themselves  as  living  on  the  West 
Roxbury  side  of  Rosiindale,  or  the  Hyde  Park  side  of  Rosiindale,  or 
the  Jamaica  Plain  end  of  Rosiindale.  And  Rosiindale  suffers  from  si.>rt 
of  an  identity  crisis  because  of  that. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Would  you  say  that  the  residents  have  a 
feeling  of  powerlessness? 

Mr.  Roche,  On  the  State  level,  yes,  because  theref  is  no  representa- 
tion. We  do  have  a  city  council  and  we  do  have  the  little  city  hall. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Mr.  Titus,  do  you  have  any  comments  with 
respect  to  that? 

Mr.  Tmjs.  With  respect  to  the  powerlessness  of— 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Of  whether  there  is  such  a  feeling,  or  how 
prevalent  it  is? 

Mr.  Titus.  Well,  our  community  dcxjs  not  have,  in  the  local  city 
government,  the  type  of  power  that  one  would  feel  that  a  community 
should  have.  1  think  a  coupk  of  things  that  hurt  our  community  are 
the  at-large  elections,  especially  for  school  committees,  and  especially 
for  the  city  council.  With  us  being  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
population,  it  is  exceptionally  hard  to  get  a  representative  elected. 

CoMMl.ssiONER  FREEMAN.  Mr.  Burgess,  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  you 
would  comment  on  the  social  climate  of  school  spirit  in  the  school  and 
indicate  the  extent  to  which  it  is  improved  over  the  past  term,  whether 
it  is  better  or  worse,  or  what  you  would  want  to  anticipate  for  the  next 
term. 

Mr.  Burge.ss.  No.  {  think  that  definitely  there  has  been  an  improve- 
ment in  school  spirit  since  the  first  of  the  year.  To  say,  however,  that 
the  school  spirit  is  what  it  was,  say  3  or  4  years  ago,  in  any  school 
in  the  city  of  Bo.ston.  ir  just  isn't  there.  We  are  going  through  a  trying 
time  for  the  whole  city  and  it  is .  reflected  in  the  youngsters  who 
represent  all  parts  of  the  city! 

Commissioner  Frebman.  Several  questions  have  been  asked  about 
the  timing  of  the  court  order.  However,  as  everybody  knows,  the  court 
order  is  the  consequence  of  past  acts  of  discrimination  and  finding  of 
.segregation  by  the  officials,  who  administer  the  schools. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  ybu  would  comment  on  the — if  you  were 
lcx)k— if  you  were  asked  now  to  say  what  should  not  have  been  done 
or  what  could  be  in  terms  of  site  .selection,  drawing  of  district  plans; 
if  you  would  have  any  recommendations  so  that  you  would  find  that 
the  persons  who  were  respon.sible  for  administering  the  law 'would  not 
have  to  be  brought  into  court  before  they  would  comply  with  thg  law. 
Would  you  have  any  comments  on  that,  any  of  you? 

Mr.  Titus.  Well.  1  think— first  of  all,  in  this. city,  there  is  the  whole 
issue  of  turfdom.  The  Irish  have  their  turf.  South  Boston,  and  the 
Italians  have  their  turf,  the  black  folk  have  their  turf. 
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With  respect  to  Roslindalc.  it  is  a  little  hard  to  talk  about  that*  situa- 
tion in  the  content  of  the  total  city.  I  think  that  they  have  a  more 
diverse  ethnic  base  in  Koslindate,  so  the  social  change  is  not  quite  as 
nuith  as,  sa>.  South  Hosti     where  it  is  u  t*)tal  Irish  comniuiiity. 

I  don't  think  that  the  proper  consideration  was  given  to  the  issues 
of  turfdoni  in  this  city,  when  the  order  was  given  down. 

i  would  also  say  that  aU)ng  With  desegregating  the  schoi)ls.  which  I 
don't  personally  believe  is  going  to  bring  the  quality  education  that  wc 
all  seek  in  the  eity«  I  think  that  we  need  to  take  a  long  hard  look  at 
the  whole  structure  of  our  school  system  here  in  Boston,  and  just 
probably  look  at  education  before  desegregation  and  make  an  analysts 
to  see  what  the  quality  was  then.  And  I  think  that  we  will  answer  a 
lot  of  questions  with  that  kind  of  an  analysis. 

CoMMissioNKK  I  rtpman.  Ms.  Moran,  do  you  have  any  Ci)mments  to 
make  on  that  ? 

Ms.  MoKAN.  I  was  thinking  in  terms  i)f  two  other  aspects  of  man- 
dated, legislatii)n  that  effected  the  Pha^se  I:  the  implementation  of 
Public  Law  766,  together  with  the,  particularly  in  the  Roslindale  area, 
the  addressing,  the  need  to  address  ourselves  to  the  needs  of  the  lin- 
guistic minority,  the  Greek  students,  whose  numbers,  as  indicated  by 
Paul,  have  increased  considerably  in  the  Roslindale.  West  Roxbury 
area,  resulting  in  the  need  for-  and  not  totally  anticipated  — the  need 
for  bilingual  classroom  space,  the  need  for  resource  rooms  at  the  mid- 
die  school,  the  elementary  schi^ol.  and  the  high  school  levels.  And 
these  Were  two  additional  mandated  pieces  .of  legislation  that  were  on> 
going  with  the  organisational  matters  inviilving  the  implementa- 

tion of  Phase  I.  And  these  are  factors  that  we  will  have  to  address, 
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and  will  ha\e  to  be  addressed  again,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  im- 
plemenlatu>n  procedures  than  we  had  last  September. 

We  are  in  a  better  position  this  >ear  to  evaluate  what  has  io  be  done 
in  ihos'  two  areas. 

Commission!  R  hRhhMAN  Thank  you. 

Chairman  KiFMMiNii.  I  hank  you.  Just  i>ne  question  on  this  question 
of  liming  AdmitledK,  liming  is  a  factor,  as  far  as  Phase  il  is  con- 
cerned As  you  underslanil  Phase  II.  assuming  that  il  is  operation  for 
the  school  sear  7^-77,  do  >tni  see  anything  in  the  Phase  II  order  that 
would  prevent  setting  u[>  a  timetable  for  assignment,  for  the  schiml 
year  76^77,  which  would  gi\e  >ou  the  time  that  you  need  lo  work  out 
the  assignments  and  do  the  other  things  that  have  been  identified? 

Ms  Moran  As  I  understand  it.  not  all  segments  of  the  Phase  II  or- 
ders are  in.  I'he  sections  which  we  have,  reflecting  the  students'  assign- 
ments ~-the>  appear  to  be  ciniiplele,  and  the  implementation  of  them 
will  indicate  where  the  -where    if  any  difficulties  exist. 

We're  anticipating  all  the  things  we  can.  and  on\y  in  the  shakedown 
cruise  can  we  iictUidls  come  up  with  the  information. 

Chairman  Ki  im.mini*  Hut  as  tar  as  the  school  >ear  *76~77  is  con- 
cerned, the  Phase  II  plan  as  >ou  understand  it.  could  be  worked  out 
and  implemented  in  accordance  with  a  reasonable  timetable. 
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Ms.  MoRAN.  Yes. 

Chairman  Fi.emmino.  Is  thut  your  feeling,  Mr.  Burgess? 

Mr.  HuR(ii-;ss.  I'm  in  agreement  with  thut^ 

Chairman  Fi^mmino.  All  right,  well,  may  I  express— sorry. 

Mr.  Buuus.  Ms  Moran,  in  some  places  the  advent  of  desegregation 
has  had  some  interesting  and  unusual  benents,  and  Tm  wondering 
whether  or  not  in  Boston,  that  fact,  the  advent  of  Phase  I,  for  example, 
has  created  any  bigger,  and  any  new  vitahty  in  terms  of  the  interest 
and  concern  on  th.e  part  of  school  personnel,  teachers,  headmasters, 
eiC'  In  other  words,  with  reference  to  their  concern  about  quality  edu- 
cation, has  it  done  anything  to  niiake  the  system  more  aware  of  defi- 
ciencies that  did  exist  and  w^at  the  potential  for  a  better  school  system 
might  be? 

Ms.  MoRAN.  I  think  one  thing  that  has  come  full  center  is  the  need 
for  a  better  method  of  delivering  services  to  the— educational  services 
to  the  students  at  the— at  all  grade  levels,  but  particularly  the  middle 
school  and  high  school  groupings. . 

,The  youngster  who  is  not  that  totally  enamoured  of  school,  whose 
interest  span  is  considerably  lessened  by  virtuQ  of  a  need  for 
a— perhaps  a  shorter  school  day.  an  alternate  site  type  pf  location 
where  skills  may  be  developed,  enough  such  alternate  sites  where  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  youngster  who  attends  a  home  school  for 
limited  period  in^  the  school  day  and  then  is  transported  to  another  lo- 
cation for  further  training.  We  have  found  that  there  is  a  grave  need 
to  address  the  needs  of  that  particular— those  students  who  ^re  in- 
terested in  alternate  educational  opportunities. 

Mr.  Uuo(;s.  Thank" you,  Mr.  Burgess,  you  mentioned  social  en- 
gineering in  connection  with  the  new  kinds  of  responsibilities  brought 
about  by  desegregation.  In  your  view,  since  the  school,  the  institution, 
really,  of  educati(^  in  any  community  represents  the  only  institution 
in  which  on  a  day-to-day  basis  people  of  all  races,  all  creeds,  all 
backgrounds,  all  soc^ial  classes  have  to  come  together,  do  you  look 
upon  the  school  as  the  institution  which  has  the  best  opportunity  for 
social  engineering? 

Mr.  BL'R(iFss  I  look  upon  the  school  as  the  best  opportunity  for  so- 
cial engineering  up  to  age  18,  or  possibly  even  age  16.  Beyond  that, 
we  are  — we  do  not  have  the  physical  facilities.  We  do  not  have  the 
trained  personnel;  you're  getting  into  the  social  work  field;  they*re  not 
assigned  to  the  Boston  Public  Schools  We're  asked  to  perform  many 
duties  during  the  course  of  a  day  that  weVe  just  not  trained  or 
qualified  for. 

Mr.  Bu(iCiS.  But  within  the  framework  of  the  time  that  you  do  have 
students,  you  would  agree  that  that  is  a  responsibility  that  the  school 
should  discharge? 

Mr.  BuR(iKss.  Given  the  proper  personnel,  we  perhaps  could  incor- 
porate it  into  the  schools.  I  do  have  a  serious  hangup  about  all  these 
things  that  the  schools  are  taking  on,  and  quite  frankly,  as  to  Federal 
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law  and  State  law,  and  the  money  is  not  being  providc^d  to  the  city 
or  to  the  towns,  in  order  vo  take  them  on. 

We  just  had  an  answer  to  a  question  here  about  what  is  it  going  to 
cost  tne  Boston  Public  Schools  this  summer  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram* We  see  in  the.  last  month  the  crisis  that  the  city  of  New^York 
finds  itself  in  with  taxes  and  payrolls  and  so  forth.  And  I  believe  very 
strongly  that  the  Federal  Government  should  come  in  and  if  they're 
going  to  mandate,  thc^  put  up  the  money  also  to  cavry  out  their 
responisibilitics.  • 

Mr/Bu5k;s.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  May  I  express  to  each  membo  *  of  the  panel 
our  appreciation  as  a  Commission  for  your  being  with  us.  for  the  con- 
tributions that  you  have  made  to  the  record  of  this  hearing,  and  for 
the  help  thai  you  have  given  us  when  we.  on  the  basis  of  the  record 
of  the  hearing,  try  to  work  out  o  ir  findings  and  recommendations. 
Thank  you  very  mtich  for  being  with  us. 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mh.  Alfxander.  Mr.  O'Sullavin.  Mrs.  Coughlin? 

I  Whereupon,  Jim  0*Sullavin  and  Peggy  Coughlin  were  sworn  by 
Chairman  Flemmmg  I 


TESTIMONY  Ol-  JIM  0\Si;LLAVIN  AND  PKGGY  COUUHLIN 

Chairman  Fl^mminck  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Ali  xanoer.  Could  you  each  state  your  name  and  tell  us  what 
part  of  the  city  you*re  from. 

Ms.  Coughlin.  My  name  is  Peggy  Coughlin  and  Tni  from  South 
Bojton.  ^ 

Chairman  Filmminis.  Could  you  pull  the  mike  just  a  little  — pull  it 
down  just  a  little  closer  That*s  right.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have 
so  many  mikes  here  that  if  people  don't  talk  right  into  it,  why,  they're 
not  heard 

Mr  OSiiiAviN.  My  name  is  Jim  O'Sullavin  and  I  live  in  South 
Boston. 

Mr  Alfxanofr  Arc  either  one  of  you  active  in  any  community  or- 
ganizations within  South  Boston,  Mt  O'Sullavin? 

Mr.  ()\Si;i  lavin.  Tm  a  director  of  the  South  Boston  Neighborhood 
House.  United  Fund  Committee.  I'm  a  director  of  Our  Lady  of  Hope 
for  Refuge,  and  founder,  which  is  a  soup  kitchen  that  we  developed 
2  years  ago  down  in  Broadway  by  D  Street  for  indigen^t  derelicts  and 
alcoholics  I  m  a  director  of  the  Arch  (phonetic)  Foundation,  the 
(lavin  [phonetic]  House  in  South  Boston,  which  is  a  halfway  house  for 
alcoholics.  Fm  general  chairman  of  the  religious  education,  Gate  of 
ffeaven  parish  in  South  Boston,  and  Fm  a  member  of  the  parish  coun- 
cil 

Mr  Ai.FXANOtR.  Mrs  Coughlin,  have  you  been  involved  in  commu- 
nity organizations  as  a  political  worker  and  otherwise? 
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Ms.  Coi'CiHi.iN  Well,  not  really.  I  think  I  have  Had  my  hands  tn  a 
*  littk  hit  of  every  politician  who  has  ever  run  in  South  Boston,  but 
nothing  to  the  extent  of  Mr.  0*Sullavin.  Tm  strictly  a  social  mother. 

Mr  Al  l  xandek.  Okay.  Mr.  O'Sullavin,  did  you  go  to  school  in 
.  South  Boston'^  ti^ 

Mr.  O/SuLiAViN.  I  wenl  to  school  at  the  Nazareth  CJrammar  School 
for  8  years;  it's  a  parochud  school.  In  1937  I  went  to  the  Thomas  N. 
Hart  School,  which  is,  by  the  way,  scheduled  to  be^emolished,  should 
have  been  demolished  then  We  have— and  then  Ivvenl  on  to  South 
^Boston  High.  I  graduated  when  I  was  16.  That  wasn't  because  I  was 
bright  I  was  the  eighth  of  10  children,  and  my  mother  got  mc  out  of 
tlfc  hoi  se  early. 

Mr    Ai.KXANnhR    l-iiave  you  had  children  in  South  Boston  High 
-  ^    School  this  past  year; 

'  ^  Mr  O'SuLLAviN.  I  have  a  daughter  in  the  sophomore  class. 

Mr  Ai.FXANnF:R.  Had  you  been  back  and  forth  to  the  high  school 
between  the  time  you  were  graduated  and  this  past  year? 

Mr  'O'SuLLAViN.  No.  I  haven't  been  back  until  this  trouble  started 
this  year. 

Mr.  Ali*\ani)i.r.  What  were  your  reactions  as  a  parent  when  you 
learned  that  South  Boston  High  School  was  to  be  desegregated? 
^  Mr.  O'SiJi.i  AViN.  My  first  reaction  was  that— I— obviously  I'm— at 
the  time,  {^believed  in  the  neighborhood  concept  bf  schools,  and  I  felt 
tluit  I  wanted  my  children  to  go  to  local  schools.  And  so  my  reaction 
was  that  this  law  wa;  not  in  my  interests.  I—last  fall,  if  I  may  inter- 
ject  — 

*  Mr.  Ai.i  XANiM  K.  Sure. 

Mr.  O'Si'Li  avin.  Wc-  got  a  Ictjer.  my  wife  and  1  got  a  letter 
from -through  the  principal  of  South  Boston  High  that  I  had  been 
**ordered"  to  form  a  biracial  council,  and  therefore  we  should  meet  up 
at  South  Boston  High  to  carry  out  that  order.  Weil,  I  went  up  there 
with  a  chip  on  my  shoulder  about  a  block  long. 

When  I  got  there,  the  meeting  was  to  commence  at  7  o'clock.  The 
South  Boston  Home  and  School  Association  arrived,  aborted  our  meet- 
ing, and  we  were  not  allowed  to  even  start  the  meeting  until  9:30.  At 
that  time  they  facetiously  said,  **lhe  meeting  is  yours. 

At  this  stage  of  the  game  I  was  going  right  through  the  roof.  I  spoke 
to  Superintendent  Reed,  Dr.  Reed.  I  asked  him  if  at  all  possible  he 
could  arrange  a  meeting,  a  neutral  site,  somewhere  in  Boston,  whe^e 
I  could  meet  my  — the  black  parents,  my  counterparts,  because  the 
people  that  aborted  my  meeting  did  not  represent  me. 

Mr  AiFXANOFR  Had  you  been  down  to  school  the  opening  day? 

Mr  Alfxandfr.  I  went  down  the  fin  i  day  of  school  and  I  was 
shocked  at  — first  of  all.  I  was  shocked  that  this  small  group,  sup- 
posedly representing  the  South  Boston  community,  would  vilify  those 
young  children  being  bused  to  South  Boston  High.  1  felt  so  helpless 
when  I  watched  the  community  stand  by  while  young  toughs  tore  at 
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the  young  children  through  the  windows  of  the  bus,  caiied  them  nan.es 
and  obscenijties  that  I  just  wanted  to-if  I  had  the  wherewithal  I'd  have 
interjected.  I  presume  there  was  some  plan»  but  again,  I'm  shocked  and 
embarrassed  and  ushamed. 

Mr  a  5.XANi)Fk.  Were  you  able  to  meet  as  a  parent  with  the  bira- • 
cial  group  at  a  neutral  site  eventually'^  You  mentioned  that  your— the 
first  meeting  was  dis/upted/ 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  Well,  when--^fmally  we  met  at  the  Prudential 
Center  through  a— through  the  ayspices,  if  you  will,  of  a  group  con- 
cerned with  the  Boston  school  system,  and  one  of  the  local  businesses 
contributed  the  area  and  coffee  and  whatever,  to  make  the  meeting  as 
amenable i;)s  possible. 

We  arrived  there  in  October.  It  was  ahout  15  w»  and  I5/  black, 
evenly  balanced.' Obviously  both  of  us  were  very  wary.  The  majority 
of  us  never  had  a  real  personal  black  or  white  friend,  so  that  we  were 
really  walking  into  a  neutral  territory.  We  were  obviously  at  the 
beginning  very  wary  of  each  other. 

But  as  the  night  pr  pressed  and  the— by  the  way,  we  had  the  very 
good  help  of  faculty  of  South  Boston  and  Roxbury  High  Schools;  we 
had  the  help  of  concerned  citizens;  we  had  the  help  of  a  psychologist 
who  came  up  from  Rhode  Island  and  attended  our  first  three  or  four 
meetings,  just  to  guide  us  over  the  first  inital  hurdles.  One  of  the  very 
instrumental  helps  was  the  Citywidc  Educational  Coalition  under  the 
auspices  of  Miss  Jane  Margolis  and  Mary  Ellen  Smith,  who  were  there 
to  get  us  over  the  organization  of  how  to  talk  to  each  other  and  how 
to  run. a  meeting  without  getting  disruptive. 

So  that  first-tiigfii  was  really  the  pacesetter,  because  there  was  a  lady 
there.  Mrs.  Sarah  Small.  Mrs.  Sarah  Small  is  black.  Mrs.  Sarah  Small 
has  children  in  the  Boston  system,  but  she's  originally  from  the  South. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Small  marcfied  with  Martin  Luther  King  in  Selma,  In  Mo- 
bile. And  when  I  got  there  and  we  were  there  and— I  felt  so  helpless 
and  we  were  so  few,  and  1  said,  '*Mrs.  Small,  there's  so  few  of  us. 
What  CUP  we  do*^"  And  Mrs.  Small  said,  "Mr.  O'Sullavin,  Christ 
started  with  12.*'  And  of  course,  how  could  we  stop  then? 

Mr.  Aij\ANi>FH.  How  has  the  year  worked  out  for  your  small 
group'* 

Mr  O  Si  Li  AviN  Well,  as  we  progressed,  the  biggest  problem  of  the 
first  few  months  was  getting  signals  straight,  so  the  faculty  and  the 
concerned  community  social  agencies  were  helping  us  over  the  first 
hurdles,  but  by  December  we  were  running  our  own  meetings.  We 
have  black  and  white  chairpersons  to  run  each  meeting,  and  we  dorr^t 
have  iwy  problems. 

Td  like  to  interject  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  because  we  proceed 
so  well,  something  naturally  came  out  of  this  biracial  group  that  I 
didn'l  expect.  I  was— if  an  outsider  came,  on  invitation  or 
unauthorized— and  the  first  one  I'd  say  that  was  anti  the  group  was 
white  —  the  whites  within  the  group  took  care  of  that  particular  situa- 


tiun  by  addressing  it.  In  other  words,  if  a  white  came  in  that  was  anti 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  council  the^-  we  whites  would~**Hcy,  we've 
been  going  at  this  thing  since  October  and  November  and  Deoenjber. 
You*re  not  interjecting  anything  now.  Please  not,  let's  not  have  a  rab* 
ble  If  you've  got  something  to  contribute,  then  on  with  it.** 

In  the  sume  sense,  the  blacks— we  had  a  black  representative  of  one. 
of  the  black  papers  in  R(\xbury  come  one  night  with  a  tape  recorder, 
and  we*re  ready  to  fape  everything  and  print  it  in  th^  local  media  or 
whatever.  Our  black  compatriots,  if  you  will,  they  took  care  of  him. 
As  a  matter  of  ^^ct,  they  asked  the  person  to  leave  the  room.  We 
didn*t  need  any  of  this  poor  media  at  this  stage  of  our  development. 

So  that  type  of  rapport  developed,  and  to  now,  we  have  developed 
t%)  a  point  now  where  we  have  our  own  place,  which  is  tax-supported, 
so  wc  don*t  owe  the  local  community— the  local  businesses  anything. 
We*re  running  our  own  meetings.  The  ladies  bring  coffee  and 
doughnuts  and  sandwiches  and  tea.  We've  had  the  children  there.  And 
this  mutual  respect  has  really  turned  into  real,  sincere  neighborly  love. 

Mh.  AiFXANORR.  Mrs.  Coughlin,  to  go  back  a  moment  now  to  when 
you  heard  that  the  school  system  in  South  Boston  was  to'  be 
desegregated.  You*ve  had  several  children  in  the  local  schools.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Ms  Co.UGHLiN.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr  Alfxanofk  What  was  your  reaction? 

Ms.  CouoHLiN.  I  ^idn*t  like  it.  I  didn*t— it's  not  so  much  that  I  cared 
if  people  come  into  our  school*^,  if  the  blacks  came  into  our  schools, 
but  I  was  very,  very  much  against  forced  busing,  and  I  didn*t  want  our^ 
kids  to  have  to  go  out  of  the  area. 

Mr  Alpxanofr  Did  your  ch^ildren  attend  school  at  the  beginning 
of  school,  this  year? 

Ms.  Coughlin  No,  I  went  along  with  the  boycott  for  the  first  2 
weeks.  We  were  asked  to  boycott,  and  I  did  say  that  I  would  for  2 
weeks,  but  please  don*t  ask  me  any  longer,  because  I  did  want  the  kids 
to  go  to  school. 

Mr.^  Alcxanofr   So  af.er  the  2  weeks  did  your  child  go  back  to 

school*' 

Ms.  CortiHLiN.  Yes. 

Mr  Ai  fxandi  r.  To  the  South  Boston  High  School? 

Ms  Coi'GHi  IN  Yes.  I  have  just  one  up  in  the  high  school.  I  have 
one  that  was  supposed  to  go  to.  Roxbury,  but  I  did  the  cowardly  thing. 
I  sent  her  to  a  private  school. 

Mr  Alfxanofr.  What  happened  in  South  Boston  High  School  with 
your  son's  class  while  he  vvas  there?  Did  he  continue  to  go? 

Ms  Coi'GHLiN  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr  AiFXANDFR.  What  happened  in  the  December-January  period 
at  South  Boston  High  School? 

Ms  CoioHLiN  Well  that  was  — it  was  pretty  hectic.  I  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  way  back  in  August  was  when  I  really  first  got  ii.volved. 
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I  WHS  so  upset  over  the  problem  with  Judge  (iarrity  I  had  sent  quite 
a  h)ng  letter  to  him,  and  after  not  getting  an  answer  from  him,  I  went 
down  lo  our  local  paper  and  I  had  the  letter  put  in  the  paper,  which 
in  turn,  of  course,  caused  a  big  paper  to  come  and  interview  me,  and 
actually.  I  certainly  didn^t  think  I  said  anything  wrong,  but  at  that  time 
we  did  get  some  threatening  phone  c;ills  Uv  myself,  my  family,  and  to 
my  younge^st  daughter. 

So-  we  had  had  a  bad  tragedy  in  the  family  and  my  husband  had 
been  sick,  so  he  said  to  me,  ''For  (Jod's  sake,  keep  your  mouth  shut 
and  stay  out  of  things  And  I  really  did.  I  stayed  completely,  out.  ex- 
cept for  the  sending  the  kids  back  to  school  after  the  lime  was  up. 
And  then  — 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDFR.  What  happened  to  bring  you  back  in? 

Ms.  Couiijn  IN  The  idea  of  closing  the  high  school  was  just— I 
thought  it  ♦^as  just  so  terrible  to  want  to  close  South  Boston  High 
School.  It's  been  open  since  right  after  1900,  and  I  have  had  children 
up  in  the  high  school  for  18  consecutive  years,  so  I  should  have  them 
for  the  next  6.  but— you  know,  I  don*t  know  what's  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR.  What  in  fact  did  you  do  when  you  learned  that 
South  Boston  High  School  might  well  be  closed  down? 

Ms.  CDUtiMiiN.  Well,  I  had  heard,  someone  had  called  and  said  that 
there  were  going  to  be  a  couple  of  different  committee  meetings, 
school  committee  meetings,  which  I  had  gone  in  and  attend.  One  was 
at  an  elementary  level,  or  rather  middle  level,  which  they  call  now. 
And  like,  they  heard  the  elementary  and  then  the  middle,  and  then  the 
high  school,  and  I  did  have  one  in  the  elementary— I  mean  in  the  mid- 
dle class,  and  one  also  in  the  high  school,  so  I  was  able— you  know— to 
speak  I  didn't  have  thai  much  lo  say,  other  than  the  fact  that  I 
thought  the  schools  should  be  open. 

Ihen  it  kind  of  died  down  again  until.  January  I.  when  it  came  up 
that  Judge  Garrity  was  planning  on  speaking  to  some  of  the  parents, 
and  I  was  called  and  asked  if  I  wx)uld  go  over  <to  the  Federal  Building 
and  see  if  I  could  talk. 

Well.  I  didn'i  wani  to  lake  any  chances^  so.M  made  a  call  to  School 
Commilteewoman  Kathleen  Sullivan,  and  I  asked  her,  "You  know,  if 
I'm  going  to  spend  my  time.  I  want  to  be  heard.''  you  know.  And  I 
went  over  t-^cre.  but  actually  we  weren*t  heard.  We  were  ordered  the 
next  day  to  give  a  deposition  for  the  judge,  which  was  actually  a  waste 
of  time  And  that's  why  even  with  this  subpena,  which  I  can  see  now 
is  not  the  same  thing,  not  run  the  same  way— we  did  no  more,  practK 
cally  than  just  say  our  name  and  address  and  that  we  did  have  a  child 
in  the  .school,  but  other  than  that  I  think  they  were  more  concerned 
w'iih  all  the  — what  the  big  shots  had  to  say,  not  what  just  the  average 
parent  had  to  say 

Mr   Alfxandfr.  Did  you  as  an  **average  parent"  do  anything  in 
particular  to  try  to  keep  South  Boston  High  School  open? 
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Ms.  CoucaaiN.'  Yes.  As  a  matler  of  fact,  the  day  we  made  the 
deposition,  Avc  were  invited  up  — I  was  one-of  the  ones  who  was  invited 
up  to  Superintendent  Leary's  office,  and  on  the  agenda  for  that  meet- 
ing was  the  closing  of  South  Boston  High  School.  \r/  to  say  I  got 
panicky  was— you  know  — upsel^libout  the  whole  tiling,  and  when  it 
came  down  to  the  question,  what  would  i^he  parents  do  in  order  to 
help  to  solve  the  situation -  so  at  that  time  it  came  to  me  that  I  knew 
I  could  get  enough  parents  who  were  willing,  if  tHe  police  couldn't  pro- 
vide protection,  I  felt  that  the  parents  could  keep  things  under  control. 
And— which  seemed  like  a  good  idea  at  the  time.  Nobody  objected  or 
anything  else. 

So  I  spent  the  next  2  days  completely  on  the  telephone  trying  to  get 
parents  wHo  were  willing  tu  go  into  the  school  and  — I  didn't  know 
what  they  were  going  to  do,  I  really  didn  t.  Just  to  patrol  the  corridor, 
or  just  lo  give  the  kids  moral  support,  to  Jet  them  know  that  the 
parents  were  with  them  and  that  they  wanted  them  to  continue  their 
education.  And  such  as  it  was,  it  was  a  bad  year,  as  everybody  knows, 
and  you  can't  deny  that. 

Mr.  Alkxandfk.  How  many  people  were  you  able  to  contact  who 
were  willing  lo  do  this?  ^ 

r  Ms.  CoucJHiiN.  I  had— from  late  Friday  night  when  I  got  home  until 
\:arly  Sunday  eve^ijing,  I  had  close  to  120  parents. 

Mr.  Alf.xandfk.  Now,  were  these  parents  who  were  in  favor  of  the 
desegregation  of  schools,  or  were  thesi/pai^nis  who  were  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  school  desegregation?-  -  ^ 

Ms.  CoucjHLIN.  I  would  say  we  were  all  opposed. 

You  know,  I  feel  so  middle-of-thc-roadish,  you  know?  I  think  that 
we  were  opposed  to  it.  but  at  the  same  time,  we  didn't  want  any  trou- 
ble. We  didn  t  want  any  kids  lo  gel  hurt,  and  were  willing. to  go  in 
and  have  students,  both  black  and  white,  receive  their  education 
without  any  violence,  if  we  could  help  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  gather  that  parent  committee  was  never  actually 
utilized  when  the  — and  that  the  State  police,  etc.,  were  brought  into 
South  Boston  High  School.  '  ' 

Ms.  Coi'(iHLiN  Well,  not  completely.  Actually,  when  they  found 
out  — I  had  no  idea  this  was  going  to  boomerang  like  it  did,  the  day 
thai  —  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Sunday  night.  Miss  Sullivan  called  me  up  and 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  over  and  let  the  school  committee  know  how 
well  1  was  doing  gelling  people,  you  know,  involved.  And  1  had  no  idea 
that  it  was  going  lo  be  on  television  and  that  it  was  going  to  make  such 
a  big  impression  on  people.  AH  I  was  concerned  with  was  impressing 
the  kids,  so  that  ihey  would  go  back  to  school  and  they  would  know 
that  in  this  short  lime  we  had  that  many  parents  who  were  willing  to 
do  — and  stand  by  them  lOO  percent. 

This  was  my  whole  idea,  certainly  not  being  on  television  or  being 
intf:rviewed.  That  was  the  furthest  thing  from  my  mind.  But  it  just. sort 
of— I  didn't  know  I  was  — I  didn  t  know  I  was  being,  like,  positive  in 
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^  my  thinking,  because  I  was  only  thinking  of  the  kids.  I  wasn't  thinking 
of  anything  nationally  or  anything  elsfj.  ^ 

Mr.  Ai.KXANOFk.  bid.you^encounter  a  great  deaMuf  community  criti* 
cism^  for  your  position? 

Ms.  Coi  oMMN.  I  did.  I  did. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Would  you  still  be  willing,  let's  say  for'Phase  11, 
to  organize  parents  to  prottjct  the  school  system,  to  protect  the  buses 
coming  in,  to  protect  the  children  walking  from  the  buses  to  the  cjass- 
room  door,  if  such  were  achievable? 

Ms.  CoiJ(im.lw.  Yes,  I  would.  But  the  funny  thing  is,  though,  we 
did-- 1  had  called  Mr.  Reid,  our  principal,  and  I  told  him  about  the 
parents  that  1  had  had,  which  he  was  very  pleased.  So  he  said  to  me, 

.  **Mrs.  Coughlin,  do  you  have  any  black  parents?"  And  of  course  I  had 
to  say  no.  I  didn't  know  any  black  parents.  So  he  said,  "I  can't  bring 
just  White  parents  into  the  school.  We  have  to  bring  both  black  and 
white."  So  he  said,  '"I  will  be  wil^1|ng  to  go  to  the  Freedom  House  and 
get  black  parents  who  are  also  willing  to  give  their  time  and  go,"  and 
he  did.  And  actually,  we  went  up  there  on  just  two  occasions,  and  we 
found  out  that  we  really  weren't  needed  at  all. 

I  think  the  fact  that  the  kids  knew  that  we  were  behind  them,  and 
that  people  did  really  c^re,  we  were  not  needed.  And  Mr.  Reid  gave 
us— well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  took  us  from  the  basement  up  to  the 
top,  in  every  room  we  went  by.  And  nobody  was  aware  that  we  were 

;coming\  classes  were  being  conducted,  and  I  don't  know  what,  but  it 
was  particularly  orderly.' on  the  day  that' we  were  there,  and--.but  I 
think  that  we^and  even  as  far  as  lunch,  he  had  us  go  down  to  the 
lunch  room  that  day  so  that  we  wouldn't  be— you  know,  because  that's 
where  most  of  the  disturbances  had  occurred,  was  in  the  lunchroom. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  When  you  became  known  in  the  community  from 
the  television  appearances*  did  you  start  receiving,  either  on  a  name 
basis  or  on  an  anonymous  basis,  requests  from  other  parents  for  help 

of  any  sort? 

Ms.  CojL'(.HL!N.  Yes.  I  had  one  in  particular.  I  still  d^)n't  know  whb 
the  woman  is  to  this  day.  thai  called  me  up,  and  she  \^as  quite  upset 
about  boycutling  her  children  up  until  that  lime,  and  she  says,  '*Why 
are  you  telling  us  to  send  our  children  back,  when  others  are  telling 
us  to  keep  them  home'^" 

And  I  .s:aid.  **rm  not  telling  you  to  send  your  children  back.  That 
decision  has  to  be  >ours  and  your  husband's,  certait>ly  not  mine."  I 
said.  *M'm  jusl-^^ihe  ones  I  was  refer**ing  to,  which  I  thought  I  had 
made  myself  clear,  were  the  ones  wiuj  were  in  school,  to  please  go 
back,  and,  you  knou.  we'd  try  to  make'thing  work  out  for  them." 

But  she  really -I  really  fell  that  this  woman  was  looking  for 
someone  to  tell  her  what  1 1  do,  .so  I  .said  *^Thc  only  thing  I  could  sug- 
gest to  you  is  ti)  go  to  hi  th  .schools  and  speak  to  the  principal  and 
ask  him  to  bring  you  ♦hrough  the  .school  and  let  you  and  your  husband 
decide  for  yourscU',  because  I  cannot  make  the  decision  for  you." 
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About  2  we^ks  later,  the  woman  did  call  me  back  and  thank  me  for 
my  time  and  said  that  she  did  send  her  children  back  tt)  school. 

Mr.  Alexandrr.  Did  you  become  involved  with  the  birac3al  com* 
mittce  as  a  result  of  your  activities? 

Ms.  CouciHLiN.  I  did.  I  didn't  want  to,  I  really  didn't,  bccauso  the 
high  school  itself  did  not  want  it.  So  if  they  didn't  want  it  I  didn't  want 
It,  because  I  felt  that  it  should  have  been  just,  you  know,  a  full  Ifigh 
school  involvement.  But  I  also  felt  that  how  can  you  knock  a  thing  like 
the  biracial  committee they  said  that  it  didnTwork  in  Hyde  Park  and 
it  didn't  work  here,  and  I  said,  ''Well,  I  think  that  we  should  at  least 
get  together  and  try  it.  If  we  try  it  for  3  or  4  weeks  and  then  you  don't 
^et  any  satisfalnion,  then  you  can  abolish  it  and  say  the  heck  with  it, 
it  didn't  work.  But  how  can  you  abolish  something  that  you've  never 
tried?';   ^  ^        ,  .  ,  , 

So  after  January,  ptolJably  the  latter  part  of  January  or  even  tho  first 
l^art^of  February^,  Jim  called  me,  and— I  Was  really  very,  very  reluctant 
to  go.  I  didn't  want  to  go.  I  didn't  evdn  tell  anybody  in  my  family  I 
was  going<  because  I  just  figured,  you  know,  keep  things  as  quiet  as 
you  can,  you  know  I  didn't  want  to  get  any  stones  .unturned.  I  had 
enough  stones  unturned  on  mc^bu  know. 

But  I  did'go,  and  I  didn't  agree  with  everytb^ing  they  said,  but  I  think 
the  thing  that*  I  did  appreciate  with  it,  well,  one  occasion  especially^ 
I  don't  even  know  what  thg  vote  wasj^but  I  was  the  only  dissident  vote 
in\the  whole  place.  But  nobody— because  they— a  lot— they  don't 
think— everybody  doesn't  think  alike,  you  know,' and  I  was— on  many 
occasions  I  voted  down  things  that  I  didn't  approve  of.  So  ihey  knew 
^exactly  where  I  stood,  and  I  knew  where  they  stood,  but  you  could  still 
talk  without  any  hard  feelings. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  O'Sullavin.  what  kind  of  things  would  .you  like 
to  sec  di)ne  this  coming  year  in  Phase  II,  either  by  your  group— I  un- 
derstan/ you've  been— you're  a  member  of  the  CCC  now;  is  that  cor- 
rect? What  kind  of  things  do  you  see  being  done  for  South  Bostoh^and 
in  South  Boston? 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.- As  S6uth  Boston  rather  than  the  city? 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  As  Soath  Boston  residents,  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  Well,  Pd  like  to  see  the  South  Boston  High  School 
restoreij..  rd  li.ke  to  mention  av  this  moment  that  when  1  graduated  in 
^  1940,  South  Boston  High  School  was  a  beautiful  high  school.  You 
could  eat  off  the  floors.  They  had  French  doors  going  into,  the  as- 
sembly hall,  beautiful  assembly  hall  The  walls  were  always  freshly 
painted  and  the  place  was  kept  clean,  and  it  was  just  a  good  place  to 
go  to^hool. 

'  Well,  anybody,  a  youngster  that  has  to  go,  even— but  when  1  w^ent 
back  in  October  and  saw  tl  c  appalling  condition  of  that  school,  I 
could  h^vl?  cvied.  The  filth,  the  paint  peeling  off  the  walls.  The  girls' 
gym  hadn't  been  heated  in  3  years.  The  girls'— the  d()ors  on  the  ladies* 
room  for  the  girl  students  hadn't  had  doors  on  them  for  2  years. 
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You  can't  study  under  these  circumstances.  Obviously  it  was  my 
conclusion  that  the  reason  it  was  in  that  position  is  that  because  of  our 
posture  in  Hoston  against^^  desegregation,  the  Federal  funding  that 
would  normally  he  put  to  keeping  the  schools  up  were  held  bacU,  So 
here  we  were  in  South  Boston  with  the  filthiest  school  you  can 
imagine.  For  Cvhalever  reason.  I  can't  understand  why  we  wanted  to 
keep  it  open.  Peggy  notwithstanding.  You  knqw,  it  was--you  know,  I 
was  shocked  and  ashamed. 

Down  in  the  D  Street  project  we  have  two  temporary  schools  that 
you  wouldn't  put  the  pigs  in.  We  send  our  children*  there.  This 
is  -  they've  been  up— 10  years  ago  we  were  promised  as  soon  as  we 
change  the  law  we're  going  to  get  ourselves  nice  new  schools.  Well. 
'  it\s  10  years  later,  ^where  the  kids  are  still  going  to  those  temporary 
schools 

So  I  guess  what  I  want  for  South  Bd^ton.  I  want  those  Federal  funds. 
I  want  the  Federal  funds,  and  I  want  itvto  come  back  to  us.  We  want 
to  desegregate  because  we  want  our  schools  put  in  A- 1  condition.  I 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  protect  my  children  and  my 
neighbors'  children.  I  don't  want  any  more  obscenities.  I  don't  want 
any  more  congregating  in  front  for  purposes  of  terrorizing,  black  or 
white.  I  want  the  children  to  go  ^to  school  like  they  do  in  Toledo  or 
in  Weymouth  or  in  Newion  Center. 

In  the  1930s  Boston  had  the— had  the  beautiful  position,  if  you  will, 
of  having  one  of  the  best  school  systems  in  the  country.  Today  it  has 
the  worst  school  system  in  the  country.  I  want  this  all  turned  around, 
.  I  want  a  dollar  for  a  dollar.  I  want  my  tax  dollars  to  go  to  the  schools. 
I  want  the  people  that  work  the  schools  to  keep  them  clean.  I  want 
the  te^vbers  who  are  and  really  want  to  teach  be  allowed  to  teach. 
And  f  *\^ant  to  break  down  this  terrible  racism  that  s  all  around  me, 
MR;  Ai.FXANDFK.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
Chairma.s  Fi  ^MMi.\fi.  Commissioner  Freeman? 
CoMMissio.sf  K  Fhfhman.  Mr.  O'Sullavin.  I  would  like  to  pursue  the 
point  about  what  you  >vant.  and  ask  you  if  you  .see  for  the  coming  year 
jiiore  parent  involvement  in  the  day-to-day  activities  of  the  .school  such 
as  the  usual  PTA.  lf\irent  Teachers  As.sociation. 

Mr  O  Si  i  iAViN  Mrs.  Freeman,  that  October  night  when  that  meet- 
ing of  the  biracial  council  was  called  by  Garrity,  Judge  Garrity,  I  was 
told  that  the  South  Boston  Home  and -School  Association  had 
something  like  over  100  members.  That  night  I  asked  how  many  mem- 
bers they  had  the  previous  year.  This  was  prior' to  the  confrontation 
on  desegregation  I  was  told  by  the  president  of  the  South  Boston 
Home  and  School  Assi^ciation  there  were  eight  members.  So  I  can  ,see 
now  why  the  condition  of  the  .schools  are  what  they  are.  1  think  I  ve 
lo.st  your  question  WOuld  you  repeat  it? 

Cf^MMrssioNtk  Frfkman  What  do  you  .see  as-^-what  would  it  lake, 
shimld  It  come  from  the  headmaster,  the  organization  of  the— of  a— of 
the  Home  and  School  organization,  or  what  we  call  the  PTA,  or  what 
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is  it  that  it  would  take  to  get  the  spirit  in  that  school  the  way  that  you 
have  described  that  you  would  like  to  see  it? 

Mr.  O'Sum.avin.  Well,  if  you  would  allow  me  to  use  this  as  a  torum, 
rd  like  to  appeal  to  all  the  black  and  white  parents  of  the  city  of 
Hoston  to  join  — and  Chinese  and  any  other  ethnic  groups— to  join  the 
multiethnic  groups  that  are  going  to  be  called  for  assembly,  if  you  will, 
during  the  month  of  July  as  un  arm  of  the  citywide  council.  1  think 
if  we  can  sit  down,  each  school  district,  black  and  white,  as  we  did 
at  the  Prudential  Tower  building,  and  finally  at  U.  Mass.-Boston,  if  we 
could  have  half  the  success  that  the  South  Boston-Roxbury  Biracial 
Council  had,  1  think  we  will  make  great  strides  in  getting  the  quality 
education  into  the  city  of  Boston  this  coming  year. 

CoMMissioNi  K  FRkFMAN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flimminci.  Commissioner  Horn? 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Lct  m.?  first  congratulate  both  of  you  on  your 
active  community  involvement  and  leadership.  Wherever  we  go  in  this 
country,  and  I've,  served  on  the  Commission  since  1969,  I'm  always  im- 
pressed by  the  caliber  of  leadership  we  find  when  we  look  into  a  c^lm- 
munily.  It's  there.  Sometimes  it  isn't  noted  in  other  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  sometimes  I  regret  to  say  it  isn't  heard  outside  the  com- 
munity, but  it's  essential. 

And  I  just  have  one  question.  Based  on  your  active  involvement  in 
the  desegregation  of  the  Boston  schools,  knowing  what's  going  on  at 
the  grass  roots,  seeing  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  in  Phase  I.  when 
you  got  home  in  the  evening,  what  was  your  impression  of  how  the 
television  media  in  particular  treated  the  desegregation  of  the  Boston 
schools'  Do  you  feel  the  whole  story  was  balanced,  fairly  told?  What 
are  your  views  on  that? 

Mr.  O'SuiLAviN.  I  have  an  opinion  of  media  such  as  TV  in  that  it 
is  so  entirely  limited,  that' when  it  takes  on  such  an  important  thing 
as  desegregation  or  taxation,  it  never  can  tell  the  story,  not  even  close- 
ly If-did  the  Boston  TV  networks  present  a  credible  case?  I 
don't -well  I  think  I  believe  it  can't  done  through  the  TV,  that  it's  just, 
you  know,  a  2-minutc  expose,  or  whatever.  I  didn't  see  anything  that 
i  would  say  was  antidesegregation. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN  Ms.  Coughlln? 

Ms  CoHJHLiN.  I  feel  that  — I  feel  with  the  TV  and  the  press,  the 
papers,  that  they  made  loo  much  of  the  incidents  of  the  crowds  gather 
ing  and  the  trouble  I  think  they  could  have  minimized  it  and  had  it 
been  minimized.  I  think  it  could  have  been  lessened  a  whole  lot 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn.  That's  a  concern  that  previous  witnesses  have 
als4i  expressed  We  had  testimony  the  other  afternoon,  very  few  in  the 
media  present,  on  the  Burke  High  School.  And  here  was  a  story  of  real 
success  by  parents,  faculty,  administration,  students,  community  And 
yet  wc  very  seldom  see  that  covered.  So  that's  what  led  mc  to  ask  the 
question,  and  I  appreciate  your  response.  Yes,  Mr.  O'Sullavin? 
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Mk  O'Suli  av!n.  Well,  regarding  our  biracial  acliviiy.  I  have  lo  be 
fair  lo  the  press.  They  attended  two  or  three  of  our  meetings.  They 
saw  the  succes>i  of  our  meetings.  They  asked  permission  to  publish  it 
and  lo  broadcast  it.  We  felt  we  were  so  few  that  lo  do  this  at  this  lime 
it  may  have  been  aborted  by  "anti'*  elements^  so  we  really  asked  the 
media  not  to  print  it  and  they  were  good  enough  not  to. 

I  don't  know  if  thai  was  an  error  or  not.  I  think— I  personally  believe 
that  now  is  the  time,  and  this  Commission  is  the  purpose.  Now  is  the 
time  la  broadcast  it;  now  is  the  time  to  tell  it  all.  And  let's  start  now 

10  do  it  right. 

CoMMissiONi-R  Horn.  Thank  you. 
Cmajrman  Flfmmjncj.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissiONf  R  Rankin.  Mr.  O'Sullavin,  I  think  you  thought  that 
Phase  I  was  unworkable,  but  that  Phase  II  is  much  better.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mh.  O'Sullavin.  Yes,  sir. 
•  CuMMLssioNFR  Rankin.  But  you  say  that  people  in  your  area  are 
not -they Ve  not -they  don't  understand  Phase  II.  Is  there  any  way  of 
informing  people  of  the  content  of  Phase  II  and  what  it  means? 

Mr.  O'Sullavjn  Yes,  but  it  — I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  as  if  we 
were  selling  —  l  work  for  Gillette  s  and  we  sell  products  and  we  give 
it  a  big  advertising  pitch,  we  give  il  all  the  public  relations  and  all  the 
attention  so  that  everybody  knows  what^s  going  on.  I  think  that,  if  I 
may  dwell  on  it  a  minute.  Phase  I  couldn't  have  been  a  more  terrible 
plan,  Phase  I  took  two  poor  areas  like  South  Boston  in  the  district  pro- 
ject and  the  poor  sections  of  Roxbury.  and  they  took  those  two  ele- 
ments. No  way  could  they  sii  down  and  shake  hands  overnight,  and 
they  throw  them  into  a  school  together. 

It  couldn  I  work,  it  couldn't  work.  The  day  they  opened  the  school 

11  couldn't  work.  I  believe  it  was  a  conspiracy.  I  believe  it  was  done 
for  a  purpose.  They  gave  Garrity  no  alternative.  They  hoped  it 
wouldn't  work  and  they  gave  them  the  world's  worst  tpols  to  do  it. 

Now  let's  go  lo  Phase  II.  When  I  went  to  school  in  the  1930s  we 
had  a  magnel  system.  We  had  a  system  of  choice.  I.  Jim  O'Sullavin, 
the  eighth  of  10,  could  have  gone  in  town  or  lo  the  neighborhood 
school.  My  mother  — there  were  three  of  us  boys  one  right  after  ihe 
other  -decided  neighborhood  schools  was  best  for  us,  probably 
because  she  wanted  to  keep  an  eye  on  us.  So  we  went  lo  the  local 
school.  She  knew  the  headmaster,  he  knew  of  us  and  he  l^ept  an  eye 
on  us. 

However.  I  graduated  from  the  eighth  grade  of  Nazareth  School. 
There  probably  were  50  in  the  graduating,  Fifty  percent  of  them  went 
in  town,  and  here  arc  the  tvpes  of  schools  they  had  a  choice  to  go 
to  They  could  go  lo  Boston  Latin;  which  by  the  way,  at  that  time  was 
not  strictly  an  exam  school,  but  it  was  an  academic  school.  You  could 
not  get  in  there  unless  >ou  were  properly  prepared.  Then  the  other 
school  was  Boston  fc.nglish.  ^ 
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And  at  that  time  if  a  young  fellow  wanted  to  be  a  teacher— or  young  . 
Iady-~he*d  go  to  Boston  Boys\  I  believe  at  that  time.  He  v^nt  to 
Boston  English.  And  if  he  wanicd  to  go  into  civil  service,  customs,  city 
work,  State  work,  he  went  to  the  High  School  of  Commerce  that  was 
specially  trained  for  that  purpose  If  he  wanted  to  be  a  tradesman  he 
j  went  to  the  high  school  called  Trade. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  now  how  you  going  to.  educate  people 
to  Phase  II,  keep  them  informed  of  this? 

Mr.  0*Sullavin.  Well,  let*s  talk  about  that,  and  then  tell  them 
we've  got  it  all  ovct  again.  Let's  s|y,  "Hey,  we  have  a  system  for  you 
kids,  you  parents.  What  do  you  want  your  boy  to  be?  You  get  into 
aerodynamics  and  you  live  in  Roxbury,  there's  going  to  be  a  school 
over  in  East  Boston  that*s  going  to  be  particularly  geared  to  that  par- 
ticular technical  development.*'  And  so  we  have  the  tools.  We've  got 
to  sell  it. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  nave  one  other  question.  We  had  a  group 
of  churchmen  here  yesterday,  and  we  asked  them  their  part  that 
they've  played  in  the  Boston  school  situation.  You've  mentioned 
you're  of  the  Catholic  faith.  What  about  the  position  of  your  church? 
Has  it  supported  you  or  has  it— could  you  tell  me  about  it? 

Mr.  0*Sullavin.  NVell,  I  am  in  no  position  to  put  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Cardinal,  who  \  love  dearly,  and  my  church,  who  I  love 
dearly.  Were  they  as  aggressive  enough  for  me?  No. 

CoMMissiONKR  Rankin.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flf.mming.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

CoMMissioNRR  Salt/man.  Mr.  Sullavin  — 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  O'Sullavin. 

CoMMlssioNFR  Salt/.man.  O'Sullavin.  That's  what  I  said. 
(Simultaneous  discussion.) 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  You  know— could  I  interject  on  that— - 
Commissioner  Saltxman.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  One  night  at  the  meeting— we  have  a  beautiful 
lady,  Talitha  Waters,  who  has  a  boy,  she*s  black,  she  has  a  boy  at  the 
high  .school  and  he  is— I  wish  he  were  my  own  son,  he*s  such  a  beauti- 
ful boy.  And  she's  a  real  riot.  So  one  night  she  says,  ''Isn't  this  beauti- 
ful how  we  can  gel  along."  I  draw  your  attention  to  the  ''O'Sullavin." 
She  says,  *'Look  at  us  here  now.  We  can  sit  down  and  we  can  yell  and 
we  can  argue.  I  can  yell  at  Mr.  Sullivan  over  there/*  And  I  yelled  out 
-O^Sullavin."  i 

(Laughter.) 

Mr  O'Sullavin.  That's  what  I  mean. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  Like  you.  I  was  astonished  at  the  physical 
condition  of  the  South  Boston  High  School,  and  I  m  not  sure  that 
Federal  funds  or  their  absence  is  the  accountable  reason,  since,  having 
visited  other  high  .schools,  none  of  them  were  in  such  terrible  disrepair 
as  was  the  South  Boston  High  School.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  commu- 
nity of  South  Boston  is  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick  for  some 
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reuMin  without  their  really  being  aware  of  this  fact.  How  do  you  ac* 
count  for  the  serious  decline  in  the  quality  of  education  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  physical  facilities  in  contrast  to  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the 
case  in  other  high  schools?  '  > 

Mr.  0*SuiLAViN.  Well,  all  I  can  use  is  my  own  example.  I  sent  my 
childrcn-^-my  older  son,  Michael,  wen^  to  Gate  of  Heaven 
High— grammar  school  right  through  the  high  schooU  went  on  to  the 
Nav^l  Academy.  He's  a  flyer  now  out  of  Jacksonville, 

I  believed  in  the  neighborhood  concept.  I  was  very  smug  in  my 
parochial  condition.  I  didn't  worry  about  the  city  system.  I  didn*t  know 
what  was  going  on  up  there  because  I  wasn't  directly  involved.  I 
wouldn't  be  here  today  if  my  Ellen  hadn't  gone  up  to  ^rfuthy  High  into 
the  t  Street  Annex,  and  what  I  found.  Then  I  felt  that— a  conscious 
problem.  I  felt  that  this  was  my  responsibility,  that  I— how  did  the 
schools  get  like  this?  And  since  then  Tve  been  yelling,  ever  since. 

rd  like  to  make  the  point  that  the  biracial  council,  as  a  result  of 
our  activities,  and  to  the  very  good  cooperation  of  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Boston  school  system,  Mr.  Galliata,  we  have  been  well  on  the 
way  of  refurbiskiing  :hat  high  school,  and  I  say  directly  as  a  result  of 
our  asking  him  speciHcally  to  do  it.  And  I  think  that  Mr.  Galliata  has 
been  waiting  for  somebody  to  take  some  personal  interest  in  the 
Boston  schools. 

Commissioner  Saitzman,  Well,  is  it— again,  I'd  like  to  try  to  focus 
in.  Was  it  the  failure  of  the  school  administration  in  the  school,  or  the 
failure  of  the  parents  to  be  concerned?  What  happened?  Where  was 
the  failure? 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  Well,  lei  me  approach  that  from  a  business  stand- 
point as  a  Gillette  employee.  If  I  want  to  get  something  done  and  Vm 
a  munugcr,  I  put  out  what  they  cail  a  purchase  requisition.  It  goes  up 
the  line  to  the  boss  and  he  sees  if  we've  got  the  dollars  and  he  signs 
it  and  down  it  comes.  That  isn't  the  end  of  it.  As— when  it's  deter- 
mined when  ihcy'll  do  it.  Vm  notified.  And  then  they'll  tell  me  the  day 
they're  going  to  come  and  do  it.  And  then  they'll  finally  do  it.  And 
then  ril  go  und  look  at  it.  And  if  it  isn't  done  right,  I  won't  sign  it 
until  it  is  done  right. 

When  I  went  to  the  South  Boston  High  School,  there  were  50 
requisitions  similar  to  th-se  dating  back  through  1973,  '74,  and  part 
of  '75  unattended.  I  asked  — we.  as  a  biracial  council,  if  you  will,  asked 
Superintendent  Reid,  "What's  the  matter?  You're  the  principal?  Why 
aren't  these  things  done?" 

He  says,  *1  have  no  control  over  them  once  they  go  in."  Whether 
they  come  and  do  it,  when  they'll  do  it  or  how  they'll  do  it,  he  is  never 
informed,  and  therefore,  if  it's  done,  he  finds  out  when  he  finds  it 
done. 

Now.  this  is  no  way  to  run  a  school.  You  certainly  couldn*t  run  a 
business  this  way  If  the  supeiintendent  or  the  principal  can*t  control 
what's  being  done  and  who's  coming  in  and  out  of  the  school,  it's  got 
to  be  chaos. 


CoMMissioNt:K  Saltzman.  Could  you— Tm  sorry,  Mrs.  Coughlin? 

Ms.  CoiJOHLiN.  I  just  wamted  to  add  to  the  question  that  you  asked. 
I  think  the  whole  pfot>lem  is  there's  so  darn  much  red  tape  attached 
to  it,  by  the  time  it  goes  up  the  linCi  somewhere  along  the  line  all  these 
requisitions  get  lost,  because  hack  in  1961  I  was  the  president  of  the 
Homv  and  School  Association  at  that  time,  and  we  needed  painting  so 
bad,  so  I  got  the  members  of  our  Home  and  School,  and  we  went 
through  the:  neighborhood  and  signatures  signed.  Well,  when  1  got  this 
many  signatures,  we  got  some  painting  done. 

But  until  you  force— and  this  shouldn't  be— this  should  be  an  annual 
thing:  ''This  year  we're  going  to,  paint  the  hall.  Next  ^ear  we're  going 
to  do  the  auditorium." 

And  this  is  the  way  it  should  be,  because  there  certainly  is  money 
in  the  school  system  for  all  these  things,  and  if  they  did  things  when 
they  nefljC^d  to  be  done,  the  school  would  always  be  kept  up,  instead 
of  lettin^t  get  lax  like  it  has  been. 

Mr.  O'SiJi.LAViN.  rd  like  to  mention  now,  when  we  went  to  Mr.  Gal- 
liata's  offlce  he  told  us  that  before  he  h^d  become  chief  structural  en- 
gineer, the  rule  of  the  administration  was  to  paint  school  rooms  every 
20  years.  Now  the  rule  is  8  years,  but  because  of  busing  i(*s  been  put 
off  to  10  years. 

I  paint  my  kitchen,  reluctantly,  every  3  years,  and  it  still  isn't  clean 
enough.  ^ 

CommIssionkr  Salt/man.  Could  you  characterize  for  us  the  antibus- 
ing  group  with  respect  to  these  two  issues:  Who  supports  them  and  are 
there  techniques  and  processes  of  opposing  busing  within  the  legal 
framework  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  O^Suli  avin.  Mr.  Saltzman,  you  lost  me  in  that  one.  Could  you 
express  that  a  little  more  simply? 

CoMMis.sioNFR  Saltzm AN,^ Okay  Who  supports  the  antibusing  group, 
and  are  there  techniques  of  opposing  busing  within  the  legal 
framework,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  O'Sullavin.  I  know  no— I  don't  know— of  those  v/ho  support 
the  antibusing.  I  don't  know  if  they  have  techniques.  I  haven't  been 
close  enough  to  even  make,  such  a  judgment. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saitzman.  Ohc  fmal  question:  Mrs.  Coughlin,  what 
was  your  reaction  when  your  daughter  transferred  to  the  McCormack 
midyear  — in  midyear'^^ 

Ms.  CorciHMN.  Weil,  of  course,  she  didn't  transfer  on  her  own 
authority  There  again  I  made  another  mistake  and  got  caught.  Tm  not 
one  that  can  make  mistakes  without  geuing  caught.  Like  all  mothers, 
I  think,  or  all  parents,  I  tried  desperately  not  to  send  my  daughter  to 
the  McCormack  School.  So  as  a  result,  a  whole  year  ago,  before  the 
busing  became-  you  know,  before  the  designated  spots  for  the  chil- 
dren to  go  came  oui.  I  reassigned  my  daughter  to  my  husband's— my 
husband's— jce/.  my  son's  house,  who  was  relocated  to— the  name  was 
the  same  I  was  very  sneaky.  I  was  a  little  underhanded.  I  know  now 
that  I  was.  And— I  thought  I  was,  I  should  say. 
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Su  1  did  I  changed  her  address  to  his,  figuring,  ''Hey,  who's  going 
to  know  the  difference?  Frances  Coughlin,  Frances  Coughlin,  you 
know."  And  by  that  way  she  would  be  assigned  to  the  Gavin  School 
instead  of  going  i)ut  to  the  McCormack,  where  she  would  be  bused 
and  I  would  he  petrified. 

Si)  because  of  my  opening  my  big  mouth  and  trying  to  get  the  kids 
back  to  South  Boston  High,  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  that  she  was  sent  to  the  Gavin  illegally,  shall  we  say,  and 
in  spite  of  the  facl  that  it  was  her  brother  that  she  was  living  with, 
it  didn't  make  any  difference.  Ihey  siiid  that  if  she  was  not  put  out 
of  the  school,  that  they  would  throw  a  picket  line  around  the  school 
and  boycott  her— boycott  the  school,  or  something,  T don't  know  just 
what 

Rut  anyway,  as  a  result,  the  very  same  day— arid  as  far  as  Mr.  Mc- 
Donough  was  concerned,  she  was  legally  there.  He  had  the  correct— I 
was  very  smart,  I  thought.  I  did  it  early  enough  that— you  know,  you 
wouldn't  know  the  difference.  But--!  thought  1  was. 

So  as  a  result,  when  I  must  have  stepped  on  somebody's  toes— f 
don't  know  whose  toes  I  stepped  on,  because  all  f  was  concerned  with 
was  helping  the  schoolchildren,  and  because  of  that,  this  is  what  they 
did.  and  on  that  very  day,  my  daughter  was  put  out  of  the  Gavin 
School. 

So  I  was  naturally  hurt,  because  — now  I  get  emotional— because, 
you  kno^,  these  were  local  people  who  you  wouldn't  think  would  pick 
*  on  a  kid  that  wasn't  12  years  old— well,  at  the  time  she  had  just  turned 
12  And  I  just  didn't  think  it  was  fair,  because  I  knew,  as  well  as  every* 
one  else  did,  that  there  were  many  other  people  who  changed  their  ad- 
dresses for  the  same  reason,  but  because  I  tried  to  implement  the 
desr;gregation,  so  to  speak,  or  to  get  the  kids  in  school,  she  was  put 
out  of  the  school. 

So  I  went  ilown--!  just  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  feel  that  the  reason 
it  was  done  was  so  that  I  would  boycott  my  daughter  and  not  send  her 
to  school  at  all.  because  I  hud  come  out  so  strongly  that  I  am  against 
forced  busing,  which  to  this  day  I  still  am,  and  I  just  couldn't  boycott 
her  I  didn't  think  it  was  fair  to  her  to  take  a  year  out  of  her  life  by 
not  sending  her  to  school,  so  I  went  down  to  Mr.  Bergen  and  1  told 
him  e\iictly  what  I  did.  1  felt  like  a  little  kid  telling,  you  know,  telling 
him  what  you  did.  which  I  wasn't  very  happy  with,  and  he  had 
someone  take  me  through  the  whole  school.  He  was  jus^  very,  very 
wonderful  me,  and  iin)k  me  through  the  whole  school,  and  to  be 
perl'ccth  honest  vvith  yi>u.  I  had  never  put  my  focU  inside  the  McCor- 
mack  School  And  so  I  really  -I  didn't  know  whether  it  was  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent  But  I  had  formed  my  own  opini(Hi  that  it  wasn't  good. 
You  know  how'  \ou  do  that  without  even  kni)wing?  So— and  this  is 
what  I  had  diwic 

So  everyone  down  there,  the  staff -well,  they  took  me  through  the 
whole  building  and  everyone  was  just  wonderful  to  me,  and  I  really 
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felt— I  felt  very  sheepish  because  I  knew  I  had  done  wrong  and  I  had 
to  admit  this  to  all  these  people  that  1  had,  you  know,  I  had  done 
wrong. 

So.  he  said  to  me,  ''Well,  why  don*t  you  bring  Michelle**— you 
know— ''bring  your  daughter  down  to  ihe  school,"  so  I  had  tQ  say  to 
Vniy  daughter,  Tm  just  so  sorry  that  this  happened  lo  you."  And  she 
4aid,  ''Well,  Ma.  I  guess  if  you  didn*t  open  your  mouth  it  wouldn*t 
havchappened,"  and  Tm  sure  it  woutdn*t  have.  But  she  said,  'Til  go 
dowrTVith  you,  you  know,  to  took  at  the  school,"  and  here  she  is  only 
12  yeafls  old,  and  up  until  she  went  to  school  in  Septemb<;r,  I  don*t 
think  sne  had  ever  even— ever  talked  to  a  black  child,  because,  well, 
we  justVdon't  have  any  in  the  neighborhood,  and  she  has  never  had 
any  access.  She  got  along  with  them  down  at  the  Gavin  very,  very  well, 
and  they\ere— really,  they  were  sorry  to  see  her  leave  the  school.  But 
because  of  tht^ pressure  she  had  to  go. 

So  I  took  her  down  to  the  McCormack  and  they  did  the  same  thing 
to  her.  They  treated  her  just  as  kindly  and  as  wonderfully  as  they 
treated  me.  And  she  says  to  me,  "Can  1  wait  another  couple  of  days. 
Ma?"  And  I  says,  "Yes.  you  can." 

So  as  a  result,  we  waited  another  couple  of  days,  and  she  gets  driven 
back  and  forth  every  day  That's  the  only  way  1  could  prove  my  point 
that  I  was  against  busing  but  still  for  education  and  against  boycotting. 

And  this  is  the  thing  that  I  juijt  feel  so  badly  about  that  there  are 
so  many  children  this  year  who  have  lost  the  whole  /ear,  and  what 
theyVe  going  to  do  next  year.  I  don't  know,  and  it's  so,  unfair,  becuase 
what  I  feel  it  there  are  too  many  peo  ple  who  do  not  have  children  in- 
volved that  are  telling  these  parents,  "D(-n't  send  your  children."  And 
it  would  be  awful  easy  for  me  to  tell  you,  "Don^t  send  your  child.*' 
Mine  are  going  to  a  private  school.  It  s  very  easy  to  do  that.  And  I 
just  don't  feel  that  this  is  fair  to  the  children. 

But  she  is  going  and  she  did  very  well,  and  she  climbed  rig.it  up  the 
ladder  and  she  got  along  very  well  with  the  children,  and  the  McCor- 
mack School— I  have  to  tell  you  this— is  excellently  staffed,  and  it's 
immaculately  clean,  and  everybody  is  just  really  most  cooperative. 
They  don't  take  any  bull  from  anybody.  I  pick  her  up  every  day  at 
2:30  I  pick  her  up.  And  every  day  I  go  in  the  school  and  pick  her 
up. 

Chair.man  FiKMMiNd.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Commissioner  Ruiz'^ 

CoMMissioNFR  Rv\z.  I  just  Want  to  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  constructive  grass  roots  activists  such  as  you  are,  who  expose  them* 
selves,  oftentimes,  for  their  moral  convictions,  to  hostility.  I  personally 
observed  the  spirit  you've  shown  here  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
upon  the  part  of  volunteers  in  every  phase  of  our  American  society, 
which  really  holds  our  country  together 
\  Both  of  you  have  reinforced  my  faith  in  those  persons  who  are 
willing  to  give  and  take  to  make  a  quality  education  within  the  reach 
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of  alt  of  our  youngsters.  I  appreciate  and  we  all  appreciate  very  much 
your  testimony  and  your  time. 

Chairman  FifMMiNO.  Td  like  to  join  with  Commissioner  Ruiz  in  his 
>H)mments,  and  express  to  both  of  you  our  appreciation  for  being  with 
us  and  providing  us  with  these  insights.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Carl  Spence,  Frank  Pcderson,  Bill  Hanrahan,  and 
Nancy  Yotls. 

I  (Whereupon,  Carl  Spence,  Frank  Pederson,  Bill  Hanrahan,  and 
\  Nancy  Yotts  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 


TKSTIMONY  OF  CARt,  SPENC  E,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTH  BOSTON  ACTION  COUNCIL, 
;  FRANK  PEDKRSON,  DIRFCTOR,  YOUTH  RESOURCE  CENTER;  BILL  HANRAHAN, 
•     DIRECTOR,  SOUTH  BOSTON  COMMITTEE  OF  COMMUNITY  AGENCIES;  AND 
j   .  NANCY  YOT T8.  SOUTH  BOSTON  INFORMATION  CENTER 

j  Chairman  Flrmming.  Thank  you,  and  we  appreciate  your  being 
I  with  us. 

;     Mr.  Stocks.  Will  each  of  you  please  state  your  name,  address,  and 
occupation  for  the  record?  '  . 

Mr  Spence? 

Mr.  Spfncf.  My  name  is  Carl  Spence.  I'm  the  executive  director  of 
the  South  Boston  Action  Council,  and  my  address  is  Wampatuck  Road 
in  Hingham. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Hanrahan? 

Mr.  Hanrahan.  My  name  is  William  Hanrahan.  I  am  the  president 
of  the  South  Boston  Committee  of  Agencies,  probation  officer  for 
South  Boston's  court,  president  of  the  Bay  Cove  Mental  Health  Area 
Board.  My  address  is  1792  Columbia  Road,  South  Boston, 

Mr  Stocks.  Mrs.  Yotls. 

Ms.  Yotts.  My  name  is  Mrs.  Nancy  Yotls,  I'm  a  parent.  I'm  a 
volunteer  at  the  South  Boston  Information  Center,  and  I'm  on  the  ex- 
ecutive board  of  the  South  Boston  Information  Center. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you, 

Mr.  Pederson'^ 

Mr  Pkoprson.  My  name  is  Frank  Pederson.  I'm  director  qf  the 
youth  resource  center,  youth  activities  com.nission  of  Boston.  I  reside 
at  66  Bradwood  Street  in  Roslindalc. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Spence— 

Chairman  Flfmminc.  Pardon  me.  I  gather  that  there  is  counsel 
present.  If  so,  Td  like  to  have  him  identify  himself. 

M\R  DiNSMORF.  My  name  is  Attorney  Robert  Emmett  Dinsmore,  and 
my  offices  are  located  at  31  St.  James  Avenue  in  Boston,  and  Til  be 
representing  here  today  Mrs  Nancy  Yotts. 

Ch/* iRMAN  FtrMMiNG.  1  hank  you  very  much.  Happy  to  have  you 
with  us 

Mr.  Stocks  Mr  Spence,  would  you  please  describe  your  organisa- 
tion, the  South  Boston  Action  Council.  v 
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Mk  Spfnck  Yes,  sir.  Smith  Boston  Action  Council  is  a  multipur- 
pose agency  funded  by  the  Federal  Ciovernmcnt,  State  and  city,  to 
operate  different  programs  under  the  auspices  of  what  has  been 

nied  community  action.  The  programs  include  elderly  programs, 
iieadstart  programs,  youth  programs,  manpower  training,  development 
and  placement  programs,  drug  addiction  abuse  education  programs, 
and  juvenile  delinquency  prevention.  . 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  You  indicated  that  yoiir  organization  is  funded  both  by 
Federal,  State,  and  city  operations? 

Mr.  Spkncf  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  role  did  the  South  Boston  Action  Council  play 
in  the  desegregation  of  the  schools  in  Boston  in  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Spknc  f.  The  action  council  plays  and  has  played  no  direct  role 
because  it  feels,  as  most  of  .he  agerfcies  in  the  community  do,  that  its 
prime  responsibility  is  to  provide  serV^ices  as  outlined  in  the  funding 
grants  that  it  administers.  And  in  order  to  provide  those  services  it 
must  maintain  a  status  with  the  community  that  will  not  alienate 
potential  clients. 

However,  the  staff  of  the  action  council  have  been  requested, 
through  the  committee  of  agencies,  hy  the  police  and  the  courts  and 
the  school  administrations,  to  use  the  facilities  that  they  have  on  an 
ongoing  basis,  such  as  the  youth  programs,  their  youth  workers,  use 
this  rapport  to  try  to  diminish  if  at  all  possible  any  problems  regarding 
violence  that  might  arise  with  desegregation. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Was  this  program  out  of  the  mayor's  office  that  you 
were  working  on,  in  coordination? 

Mr  Sptnc  f.  The  coordination,  of  the  efforts  that  were  undertaken 
was  done  by  the  South  Boston  Committee  of  Community  Agencies  at 
the  request  of  the  police,  the  area  superintendent  of  schools,  and  the 
justice  of  the  local  district  court. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Was  this  also  a  project  that  the  little  city  hall  in  your 
area  participated  in?  * 

Mr  Spfnc  f.  That  s  ciurect. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks  Did  your  orgiuiization  take  any  action  to  survey  the 
parents  that  you  — the  adults  that  you  serve  to  determine  what  their  in- 
terest was  in  desegregation,  and  if  so»  what  did  you  find? 

Mr.  SpfNc  F.  On  an  informal  basis,  we  would  — we  would  in , the  nor- 
mal course  of  our  activities  with  parents,  be  made  aware— and  I  put 
it  that  way  so  that  the  Commission  would  not  be  under  the  impression 
that  we  took  a  formal  survey,  but  in  the  course  of  our  normal  actions, 
parents  wotild  make  us  aware  of  their  concerns,  pro  or  against  sending 
their  children  to  school 

And  — I'm  sorry.  1  forgot  the  second  part  of  the  question. 

Mr  Stoi  ks.  Well,  when  you  became  aware  -and  I  would  like  if  y(^u^ 
could  elaborate  a  little  bit  — you  said  you  became  aware  without  a  forf 
mal  poll.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  how  you  did  make  the 
determination  as  to  what  the  community  that  you  serve  wanted  vis-a- 
vis desegregation' 
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Mr.  Sp^N(  Okuy.  That  s  a  little  bit  different.  I  hope  I  can  make 
myself  clear  I  don't  think  it  s  difHcult  to  have  ^understood  back  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year,  or  for  that  matter,  10  years  ago,  what 
the  South  Boston  community's  views  were  regarding  desegregation. 
The  issue  of  Ci)mmunity  schools  has  been  a  prominent  issue  in  that 
community  for  at  least  tU  years. 

When  I  spoke  about  the  fact  that  we  were  receiving  information 
from  parents;  it  was  in  respect  to  the  court  order  from  Judge  Garrity 
vis-a-vis  the  location  of  their  child's  assignment.  And  if  this  meant  that 
their  child  would  be  taken  outside  of  the  community,  they  asked  us 
to  play  an  intervening  role  in  fmding  out  what  this  would  mean  for 
them  in  terms  of  safety,  becau^^  ours  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  in  the 
community  that  has  had  for.  8  years  an  ongoing  relationship  with  the 
black  sections  of  the  community,  because  we  are  under  an  umbrella 
organization  that  deals  with  all  of  the  city  's  communities. 

They  asked  us  to  play  a  role  in  being  liaisons  with  the  schools,  and 
in  many  cases  i)ur  workers  were  asked  to  escort  parents  to  schools 
with  which  they  weren*t  familiar,  introduce  them  to  the  principals,  and 
see  if  it  was  possible,  through  some  kind  of  a  dialogue*  to  ease  the 
parents*  fears  regarding  sending  their  child  to  school. 

In  the  cases  of  parents  whose  children  were  assigned  to  Sduth 
Boston  schools,  we  were  asked  later  on,  after  the  beginning  of  school, 
io  play  the  similar  kind  of  role  with  parents  who  thought  that  maybe 
it  was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  their  children  to  continue  a  boycott 
of  the  schools,  and  wanted  additional  information  so  that  they  may  b^ 
able  to  make  up  their  minds.  And  to  that  end  we  simply,  again, 
became  liaison  with  the  school  officials.  . 

Docs  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr.  Stocks.  Yes.  Could  you  give  me  some  idea  of  the  number  of 
parents  that  you  had  this  kind  of  contact  with? 

Mr.  Spi-nc  e.  The  parents  that  I'm  speaking  of  would  range,  I  would 
venture,  in  the  area  of  2U0  to  300  at  different  t»mes. 

Mr  Stocks  All  right  Did  you  play  any  direct  role  in  the  communi- 
l>  when  there  was  violence  in  the  first  opening  days  of  school? 

Mr  Sffncf.  Yes.  f 

Mr.  Sroi  ks.  Would  you  describe  that  role  for  us? 

Mr  Spfni  f.  Okay  Part  of  the  role  that  myself  and  members  of  my 
staff  were  asked'  to  play  was— well,  twofold.  This  is  by  the  police,  now. 
One.  to  take  an  active  position  in  trying  to  calm  violent  influences 
within  the  youth  of  South  Boston,  primarily  by  people  who— our  wor- 
kers whi)  had  had  a  rapport  with  these  youths.  That  effort  failed  al- 
most totally,  because,  as  we  had  not  planned,  the  nature  of  the  activi- 
ties that  occurred  when  school  opened  was  such  that  nonprofessional 
law  enforcement  modes  would  not  work.  In  other  words,  youth  wor- 
kers couldn't  deal  with  crowd  control. 

The  other  role  that  we  were  asked  to  play  by  tirt  police  and  by  the 
school  department  and  the  courts  was  to  establish  and  maintain  as  so- 


phisticated  as  possible^  under  the  circumstances,  a  mechanism  for 
providing  quick  information  to  the  parents  of  both  communities  m- 
volved  in  the  schools  in  South  Boston,  which— three  communities, 
really,  the  South  Boston,  Columbia  Point,  and  Roxbury. 
^  We  were  asked  to  provide  some  sort  of  a  vehicle  for  information 
back  to  the  parents.  And  so  to  this  end,  all  of  our  youth  workers  were 
informed  that  they  should  call  a  specific  number  that  I'm  in— there 
was  a  method  that  was  established  to  collect  this  data  and  then  trans- 
mit it  to  those  three  communities. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Does  your  organization  have  a  community-based  board 

/f  directors? 
^     Mr.  Spfnce.  That's  corr<^ct.  It's  a  board  made  up  of  residents  from 
all  of  the  geographical  areas  of  the  c^mmunity^  with  at  least  55  percent 
representation  from  the  low  income. 

Mr.  Stocks.  How  many  of  thpse  are  i^om  South  Boston  as  opposed 
to  Columbia  Heights  or  other  parts? 

Mr.  Spence.  they're  alt  from  South  Boston.  They  have  to  be  by  the 
bylaws. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Have  any  of  them— how  many  are  there  on  that  board? 
Mr.  Spence.  It's  a  32-membcr  board. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Has  the  board  taken  any  action  or  advised  you  as 
director  of  the  action  council  as  to  what,  if  anything,  you  could  do  on 
school  desegregation  through  your  agency?  / 

Mr.  Spence.  The  board  speciHcally  discussed  wl^ether  or  not  it 
should  take  an  official  stand,  and  decided  that  it  was  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  programs  not  to. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Okay.  No  further  questions  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pederson,  are  you— you're  the  director  of  tbe  youth  resources 
center  in  South  Boston? 

Mr.  Peoerson.  Yes,  I  am.  ^- 

Mr.  Stocks.  Is  that  a  city  agency? 

Mr.  Pederhon.  Yes,  it  is.  It's  part  of  the  youth  activities  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  precisely  does  it  do? 

Mr.  Peder.son.  The  basis  of  our  agency  is  street  work— upon  a 
street  work  level.  We  have  workers  within  the  South  Boston  area  that 
work  with  cases.  These  cases  are  picked  up  from  the  police,  schools, 
and  courts. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Are  these  social  workers? 

Mr.  Peoerson.  Professionally,  no.  A  number  of  our  workers  do 
have  degrees.  Some  of  our  workers  have  masters. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  type  of  services  do  they  try  and  provide? 

Mr.  Peoerson.  Essentially  it's  a  one-to-one  type  of  counseling.  We 
have  educational  and  vocational  counseling. 

Mr.  Stocks  Did  your  organization  play  any  specific  role  in  school 
desegregation  in  Phase  1? 

Mr.  Peoerson.  Yes»  they  did. 
,Mr.  Stocks.  WoutU  you  describe  that  role. 
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Mr.  Pfdkrson.  The  role  of  the  youth  activities  commission  in  Squth 
Boston  and  to  other  parts  of  the  city  was  one  of  a  safety  factor.  We 
felt  that  there  were  enough  people  inj  pro  and  con  for  busing,  and  not^ 
enough  people  were  doing— weren't  Jdoing  enough  to  deal  with  the" 
safety  factor  involved.  %  / 

Mk.  Stocks.  What  specifically  did  you  do  tha,t  related  to  safety? 

Mk.  PKDtRsoN.  D,uring  the  summer  of  '74  the  youth  activities  com-* 
mission^  started  what  is  known  as  the  SIP  program.  And  these  are 
•/s^^hool  involvejnent  people. 'Mhey  worked  on  a  black  and  wWte  learn 
«in  different  schools  in  South  Boston.  These  people  contacted  the  kids 
that  were  going  to  be  going  to  both  South  Boston  High  School,  the 
.  Oavin  School,  the  Mackey  School,  the  Hart,  Dean,  and  the  L  Street 
Annex.  «  F 

Mr.  Stocks.  All  of  these  schools  are  in  South  Boston?  ^ 

Mr,  Pederson.  The  Mackey  School  was  not  in  South  Boston,  but 
it  did  encompass  kids  from  South  Boston. 

Mr.  Stocks.  The  others  are  in  South  Boston.  -  * 

Mr.  Pederson.  Yes,  they  are.  V 

The  Idea  — the  workers  now  made  themselves  known  to  the  youth 
and  to  some  of  the  parents,  telling  them  that  they  would  be  in  the 
schools,  to  let  them  know  that  they  could  be  of  any  assistance  to  them 
in  the  upcoming  school  year. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  types  of  assistance  would  they  be  to  a  student? 
*l  mean,  what  did  you  anticipate  your  workers  would  be  doing? 

Mr  Pederson.  Well,  the  first  thing,  that  I  had  hoped  the  workers 
could  do  would  be  to  solve— or  not  solvtj,  pax  to  bring  down  the 
violent  element  that  we  thought  might  be  coming  up  in  September. 
Tliey  worked,  again,  on  a  one-to-one  basrs  with  the ^ kids  that  they 
k^ew  wifhin  the  Siouth  Boston  area.  They  worked  on  a  one-to-one 
»C(iunseling  bas^is.  Any  problems  that  might  come  up  within  the  school, 
ai  far  as  class  assignments,  were'  they  in  the  right  school,  any  problems 
that  the^parents  might  have  as  to  what  schools  the  children  should  be 
a.itending,  , 

1  Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Did  your  organiv^ation  have  any  role  in 'providing  any 
kind  of  services,  or  was  there  any  preparation  for  cjealing  with  adults, 
that  you  know,  since  you're  primarily  oriented  towards  youth  activi- 
ties? 

Mr.  Pederson  No 

Mr  Sroc  Ks  Was  there  any  planning— did  you  participate  in  the  lit- 
tle city  hall  planning  in  South  Boston?  J 
Mr.  Pederson.  Yes,  I  did. 

Mr.  Sioc  ks.  Were  there  any  plans  t^)  ,4eal  with  adult  problems 
discussed  during  that  process.' 

Mr  Pfdfrson  That  was  handled  more  by  the  police  ^than  {h^  little 
city  hall  at  the  time  .  ^ 

Mr.  Stocks.  But  your  activities  were  limited  to  the  youth. 

Mr.  Pederson.  Yes,  they  were.  ^ 
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Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  characterize  your  activities  in  controlling 
the  youth  or  providing  services  to  the  youth  during  schc^ol  dcscgrega- 
'    tion  as  successful  or  unsuccessful?. 

Mr.  Pederson.  To  a  certain 'extent  successful. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  care  to  elaborate  ;a  little  bit  on  that? 
Mr.  Proerson.  Well,  I  think  our  workers  did— they  came  across 
problems  with  kids  that  had  intended  to  start  trouble,  and  the  trouble 
was  not--*didn*t  take  place.  But^' they  were  particular  youths.  We 
couJdn't  reach  all  the  youth  of  South  Boston,  bu^  ^^ijMd  reach  a  siza- 


Mr.  Stocks.  Was  there  a  problem  with  some  of  the  youth  that  you 
did  not  reach,  in  terms  of  violence  in  South  Boston? 

Mr.  Pederson.  Yes,  I  would  say  so.  ^ 

Mr,  Stocks.  Was  it  primarily  a  youth  problem? 

Mr.  Pederson.  That's  hard  to. say.  I^w,  when  you  say  ''primarily 
a  youth  problem*'— 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  say  the  violence  was  mostly  perpetuated  by 
youths  or  by  adults,  since  you  were  working  with  the  youths? 

Mr.  Pederson.  I  think  there  was  a. mixture  of  both. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  plans  does  your  organization  have  for  school 
desegregation  in  Phase  II? 

Mr.  Pederson.  None  at  this  time,  due  to  Judge  Garrity's  ruling  on 
the  citywidf)  coordinjiting  council,  the  plans  for  busing  this  coming 
year,  the  transportation  process.  They  haven't  been  released,  yet,  and 
our  agency  hasn't  put  any  plans  together  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Have  you  been  notified  of  any  meetings  of  similar 
youth  resource  centers  around  the  city  to  discuss  this  Phase  II? 

Mr.  Pfder.son.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Stocks.  So  that  you  have  no  information  at  this  point,  no  plans 
at  all  as  to  what  your  agency  will  be  doing  in  Phase  II. 
Mr.  Pederson.  Not  at  this  time^ 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Mr.  H^nrahan,  would  you  please  describe 
your  community  activities  in  South  Boston. 

Mr.  Hanrahan.  Vm  sorry.  That's  a  very  broad  question. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Well,  would  yo\i  describe  your  agency,  first.  • 

Mr.  Hanrahan.  In  terms  of  the  agency  itself,  it's  a  consortium  of 
various  community  agencies  that  exist  within  the  community,  has  long 
existed.  Its  principal  purpose  is  primarily  to  bring  programs  together 
in  order  to  develop  collaborative  programs  in  order  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion of  services,  as  well  as  give  greater  depth  and  dimension  to  the 
kinds  of  services  that  we  are  providing  and  have  Jong  provided  to  the 
community.  \ 
.  In  essence  the  committee  exists  primarily  to  demonstrate  ^o  the 
funding  sources,  namely  that  agencies  can  work  collaboratively 
together  to  develop  programs  which  are  nonthreatening  to  each  agen- 
cy«  to  demonstrate  to  the  funding  sources  that  there  is  a  willingness 
to  cooperate  among  agencies  providing  thos^ervices  requisite  within 
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the  contmunity.  as  wdl  as  to  present  to,  again,  the  funding  sources, 
a  reasoned  argument  that  we  do  need  in  South  Boston  more  services  ' 
to  meet  ongonVg  needs  within  t|ie  community  which  ate  absolutely  im- 
{ieralive   If  they  arc  overworked.  If  those  needs  aren*t  recognised,  if 
they  afiMi't  met,  <he  comnuinity  itself  will  suffer  very  severely, 

'Mk  Skuks  What  diil  your  coordinating  council  do  in  regard  to 
schiH)i<  desegregation  in  Phase  I? 

Mk  Hank/^han.  In  Phase  L  a  member  of  the  committee  came  to 
us  his  name  was  Captain  Bradley,  known  us  Deputy  Bradley —  asked 
lis  for  our  help  Would  we  su(ipi)rt  him.  He  went  back  to  a  situation 
that  existed,  I  think,  ii  year  priori^ The  tmieframe  ^somewhat  escapes 
me  There  were  so  many  meetings  over  the  couVse  of  the  summer 

But  we  did  have  a  situation  in  Andrew  Square  wherein  various  agea- 
Oes  turned  out  their  staff,  they  got  them  down  to  ^ndrew  Squarcsvery 
fast,  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  police,  with  the  school  depart^ 
^lent.  in  order  to  act  as  counterface  before  something  developed.  I  , 
think  this  incident  might  not  hi^ve  involved  any  mvre  than  75  to  ISU. 

Hut  it  was  tin  the  ha»is  of  that  model  prototype  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  streetworkers,  the  agency  wiirkers,  ^h'e  staff  members  as- 
si)ciatcd  with  the  drug  program,  came  out,  were  able  — knew  the  kids, 
were  able  to  talk  to  them,  to  interact  with  them,  calm  them  Uown,  and 
sunpl>  say.  "Hey.  ><nir  presence  is  sort  of  part  of  the  problem.  Go 
.a^^a>.  drift  off.  Otherwise  we  will  have  a  major  situation  that  we  can- 
ntH  control  "  This  was  the  basis  of  the  commitment  that  the  SouthP/ 
Ht>Kton  Committee  of  Agencies  made  to  the  Boston  Police  Department' 
at^their  request;  namely,  that  we  would  attempt  to  play  that  same  role 
again. 

Howtvcr.  ^\vt\\  happened  in  the  course  of  the  sun^mer,  we  all  as- 
sumed that  that  ^viujld  be  our  role  We  discovered  when  school  opened 
that  frankly,  we  were  not  able  to  fulfill  that  role.  That  role  was  never 
materiali/cd  Vcr>  quickly,  very  quickly  it  became  not  the  lou*  profile 
^vherein  we  thought  we  could  put  kids  out,  talking  to  peers,  and  hope- 
fulls  ludd  dovin  the  potential  for  violence. 

We  vverc  frankis  very  happy  that  th**  si/e  of  the  crowd  was  not  as 
great  as  it  was  I  thin"k  to  a  degree,  the  community  has— and  1  think 
this  puint  has  tn  be  made —  the  community  has  kept  its  head,  it  has 
ficcn.  apart  t'rnni  incidents  well  known  to  the  Commission.  I'm  sure, 
the  cnmrnittcc  -I  can't  say  that  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  committee, 
hut  It's  to  *the  credit  of  the  community  that  they  were  able  to  hold 
diuvn  the^tUrntnMiir  violence, 

Mk  XuK^^.  Did  NiW  agency  decide  prior  to  schiUiWesegregation 
to  vynk  with  youth  primirily  ' 

Ik  H  ank  vman   WhcA  the  request  was  \ni:<S{f  to  us  by  the  Boston 
police  [)epartnient.  it  w'lis  a  general  assumption  that  that  agency  — and 
'  one  of  the  niemher  agencies  \vas  Mr.  Pederson's  youth  activities  com- 
mission -  nainelv  that  they  hatKSTlarge  capability.  Some  agencies  just 
don't  have  any  capability^fiatevcr. 
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It  was  the  chief  responsibility  of  the  youth  resourve  center,  youth  ac- 
tivities commission  What  we  did  in  that  regard  was  to  hold  meetings 
with  the  youth  activities  commisfiion  We  asked  the  director  of  the 
youth  activities  commission.  Piiul  McCarthy,  to  come  down  to  assess 
the  situation,  to  determine  the  capabilities  which  the  South  Boston 
Resource  Center  had.  We  asked  him  that  if  the  safety  and  security  of 
the  community  is  to  be  kept,  would  he  assign  and  build  up  a  staff  of 
the  resource  center.  And  he  did  agree  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Stocks.  But  you  did  decide  to  primarily  concentrate  on  youth. 
I  Mr  Hanraman.  Primarily  youth  and— well,  one  can't  say  that  in- 
•  sofar  as  that  rather  restricts  a  very  complex  situation.  My  own  function 
as  probation  officer  was  to  be  present  at  the  school  every  <lay.  7 
on,  6  weeks,  until  !itate  troopers  came  in,  to  accept  the  situation,  to 
discover  what  was  happening,  was  the  court  prepared  and  geared  up 
for  a  potential  situation  wherein  the  whole  court  calendar  for  that  day 
might  be  totally,  you  know,  disrupted  in  terms  of  a  mass  arrest  and 
the  like 

I  was  moraioring  that  situation  for  the  court  as  well.  I  think  my 
presence  there  as  probation  ptficer  had  a  particular  significance,  a  very 
quiet  one,  but^  the  presence  was  there,  which  is  indefinable.  The 
.  court*s  presence  was  there  Bui  again,  in  no  way  was. anyone  in  a  sense 
being,  you  know,  coerced,  threatened  or,  you  know,  this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Stik  ks  Can  you  explain  why,  given  the  council  of  agencies  and 
all  the  various  agencies  participating  in  your  organization  and  through 
the  youth  activities,  that  there  was  no  concerted  effort  to  plan  and  in- 
volve adults  in  the  South  Boston  comnftunity  for  school  desegregatiim? 

Mr.  Hanhahan  This  I  think  Mr.  Spence  spoke  to  earlier.  The  com- 
mittee of  agencies  is  a  new  ^igency.  just  getting  itself  together.  It's 
represented  essentially  by  agency  directors,  the  assumption  being  that 
they  di)  speak  for  their  advisory  ^councils,  and  they  bring  the  word 
back  to  the  advisory  councils  — I  think  Mr  Spence  said  something  like 
35  or  what  have  you,  I'he  committee  itself  does  not  have  direct  input 
from  parents  -.^  • 

Mr  Sr()(  KS  Oka>'  Ihank  yi>u 

Ms  Yi)tts.  would  >ou  tell  us  what  the  South  Boston  Information 
Center  is^  t 

Ms  Yorrs  I  he  South  Boston  Information  Center  is  a  private  or- 
gani/atii)n 

Mr.  Sroc  ks  What  dties  it  do  ' 

Ms  YoiTs  I  have  been  questioned  by  the  KBl.  1  have  received 
threatening  phone  calls  I  plead  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  anu 
the  14th  amendments 

Fwo  ladies  already  threatened  with  contempt.  A  plaintiff  in  a  civil 
action  ni>^^  pending  in  the  Federal  courts  in  the  case  oi  JuntcK  Kelly 
et  ill.  versus  (lre\ior\  Enni^ht  et  ai.  and  1  do  not  wish  ti)  violate  iiny 
Federal  district  court  rules. 

Chairman  Fii  m.minu  It\  ni>  understanding  fri>m  your  response  that 
you  do  not  desire  to  he  questiimed  further.  Is  that  correct ' 
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Ms  YtJirs.  Yes.  sir.  ^ 

Chaihman  KirMMiNCi.  You  have  cited  certain  reasons.  Tm  going  to 
ask  you,  in  coDperation  with  your  attorney,  if  your  attorney  would  give 
us  a  niemoranduni  by  the  — say,  by  5  o  clock  today,  setting  forth  your 
reasons  And  in  the  meantime  the  subpena  will  remain  in  force.  But 
the*  (^)mmission  will  be  very  happy  to  consider  those  reasons,  take 
them  under  advisement,  but  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  to  us  if  you 
could  give  us  a  memorandum*-l'in  not  asking  for  a  brief,  but  at  least 
give  us  an  mformal  memorandum  setting  forth  the  reasons. 

Mr  Dinsmori  May  I  respond?  ^ 

Chairman  Fifmminci.  Yes.  you  certainly  may. 

Mr  DiNsMDRi:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  approximately  — 

Mr  Slot  ks.  Woulil  you  speak  into  the  nucroph<^ne. 

Mr  Dinsmori-  rhank  you.  At  approximately  4:15  or  4:30,  1  an- 
ticipate that  Vkk\  going  to  be  back  before  you  with  another  witness.  Is 
It  pt)ssihlc.  sir.  that  if  I  now  orally  more  definitively  set  out  the  reasons 
why  this  woman  most  respectfully  declines  to  testify,  would  that  suf- 
ficc> 

(^MAiRMA^g  KiiMMiNu  You  Can  do  that.  I  think  it  would  be  helpful 
to  us  -l*m  ni)t  being  dogmatic  about  5  o'clock  -!  mean,  if  you  could 
do  It  sonie  time  tomorrow,  say  by  noon  tomorrow,  this  would  be 
satisfactory  from  our  point  of  view.  We  would  like  to  — 

Mr  Dinsmorf  I  will  try.  but  I  anticipate  I  will  also  be  here  tomor-, 
row  afternoon  with  another  individual. 

Chairman  FifcMMiNCi  Well,  if  you  can  suggest  a  reasonable  time, 
why  wc>c  here  tomorrow,  we're  here  Friday,  and  if  you  can  suggest 
a  reasonable  time  in  which  to  do  it.  that's  okay  from  our  point  of  view. 

Mr  Dinsmori  I  would  have  it  filed  before  2  o'clock  Friday  after- 
noon, if  that  is— if  that  is  — today  is  Wednesday,  is  it  not?  I've  lost  1  1- 
1/2  hours  on  an  airplane  coming  in  here,  so— 

Chairman  Fiimmincj.  We  would  — if  you  could  do  it  by  5  o'clock 
on  Thursday  afternoon  so  that  we  have  the  opportunity  of  taking  the 
matter  under  advisement  on  Thursday  evening— you  see  our  position 
there 

Mr  DlNsMOR^  I  most  certainly  do. 

Chairman  Fiimmincj.  And  I'm  not— again.  Fm  not  asking  for  a  for- 
mal brief  in  the  sense  that  you  might  present  one  to  the  court,  but  just 
simply  give  us  a  memorandum  setting  forth  your  reasons,  and  if  you 
could  have  that  here  by  ?  o  clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  then  we  could 
take  It  under  advisement  and  advise  you  on  Friday  morning. 

Mr  Dinsmori  Mr  Chairman,  may.  I  orally  briefiy  state  the  lady's 
reasons^  Would  that  be  okay? 

Chmrm  vn  FiiMMiNd  Yes  If  you  will  — 

Mr  Dinsmori   V'erv  brief 

Chmrm  vn  Fi  i  mmin(»  If  you  vtill  supplement  it  with  a  memorandum. 
.Mr  Dinsmori-  I  will 

t*HAiRMAN  Fi.FMMiNc.  Okav.  You  may  proceed 
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Mh.  Dinsmohf  Mr,  Chairman  and  Mr.  Commissioners,  this  young 
woman  has  cited  several  very  important  constitutional  amendments. 
You  should  be  advised  that  a  short  time  ago,  two  women  who  are  ex- 
tremely close  and  friendly  with  this  young  woman,  namely  Rita  Graul 
and  Virginia  Sheehy.  were  brought  into  the  Federal  district  as  a  result 
of  ari  order  of  Honorable  Judge  (larrity.  And  at  that  time  they  were 
forced  to  attend  a  deposition.  They  were  accused  of  allegedly  par- 
ticipating in  an  illegal  activity,  and  as  a  result  they  rested  upon  their 
constitutional  rights,  refusing  to  testify,  and  what's  happening  now  is 
that  there  is  evidently  a  decision  made  -being  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  a  move  for  contempt  of  these  ladies. 

The  problem  seems  to  be,  from  the  point  of  view  o^my  client,  that 
even  when  your  newspaper  arlicles  or  your  news  media  in  Boston  re- 
ports an  incident,  that  what's  been  happening  is  that  those  incidents 
have  been  taken  as  true  As  a  result  of  some  incidents  that  were  re- 
ported in  the  paper,  these  two  ladies  that  Tve  just  mentioned  to  you, 
found  themselves  before  a  Federal  judge. 

tven  though  this  agency,  most  respectfully,  is  one  of  intbrmatioij 
gathering,  the  position  that  uncomfortably  I  think  you  might  find  your- 
self. IS  that  a  slaienieni  made  here  by  Mrs.  Yotts  obviously  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  Boston  press,  and  Mrs  Yotts  might  find  herself  the 
recipient  of  another  court  order,  or  possibly,  through  a  misimpression, 
the  object  i>f  a  prosecution. 

She's  already  been  questioned  by  the  FBI.  There  have  been  poly- 
graph tests  run  on  people  from  South  Boston.  1  here  have  been  a 
number  of  people  in  South, Boston  questioned  by  the  FBI. 

Ihe  other  point  that  1  wnukl  raise  is  this,  and  this  is  getting  back 
to  the  legal  proceeding.  She  answered  in  direct  response,  the  South 
Boston  Information  Center  is  a  private  organization.  And  one  of  the 
questions  that  I  have  in  ni>  mind  is  the  authority  of  the  agehcy,  of  the 
Commission,  to  go  into  the  workings  of  a  private  organization.  I  don't 
think,  frankly,  that  it  would  be  on  sound  ground  to  allow  this  to  hap- 
pen, because  it  s  not  — there  are  no  funds  involved.  Federal  funds  or 
anything  else   I'his  is  a  private  organization. 

I  will  cue  cases,  and  Fm  quite  sure  that  m>  brother  there  is  familiar 
with  these  cases,  in  support  i>f  inv  position. 

Chairman  Fi  !  MMiS(i  In  the  interests  of  time,  could  you  cite  those 
cases  in  the  memorandum  ' 

Mr.  Di.nsmork  United  States—Catera  ( phonetic)  versus  tilios.  E-l- 
i»o-s.  465  Federal  2nd,  7-65  — 

Chairman  Fifmminu  My  suggestion  is,  if  you  would  cite  the  cases 
in  the  memorandum  that  vou  re  going  to  ^ive  us  tomorrow,  just  in  the 
interests  of  conserving  time  here 

Mr  Dins.mc^rf  Sir.  I  most  certainly  will. 

Chairma.n  Fikmmisc;  Okas 

CoMMissio.NFR  Mors  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  also  ask  if  you  would 
deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  your  client  could  give  such 
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testimony  to  the  Commission  in  executive  session,  and  knowing  that 
the  Commission  would  not  reveal  that  transcript  in  public,  but  as  you 
say.  we  are  an  information  gathering  agency  and  weVe  in  search  of  in* 
formatio.n  Just  in  your  memorandum. 

Chairman  Fi.kmmino.  Yes.  If  you  would  do  that.  I  don't  know  how 
familiar  you  are  with  the  rules  of  the  Commission,  but  there  is  provi* 
Hion  made  for  .executive  session  under  certain  circumstances, 

Mr.  DiNSMORt:.  I  have  made  the  Commission  a  study-— 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  Okay. 

Mr.  DiNSMORr.  —in  the  last  few  days. 

Chairman  Fi.f.mmin(i,  If  you  were  to  address  yourself  to  that  part 
of  the  rules  in  the  memorandum  also. 

tyiR.  DiNSMORF.  The  only  other  point  1  would  raise  is  this,  and  this 
is  really  from  my  client:  The  impact  that  this  hearing  has— and  I  think 
the  words  are  ''chilling  effect**— and  iv  has  a  chilling  effect  on  the  first 
amendment.  There  are  people  that  have  called  asking  for  advice 
scared  out  of  their  wits:  '*Can  I  continue  to  speak  out,  Mr.  Dinsmore?'' 
The  first  amendment  says  you  can.  But  this  has  an  inhibiting  effect, 
in  my  opinion,  and  I  will  also  go  into  that,  hopefully,  in  that  memo. 

Chairman  Fi  i  mminci.  We  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr  DiNSMORF.  And  thank  you  for  your  courtesy. 

Chairman  FLFMMiNii.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We'll  now  proceed— do  you  have  any  further  questions,  oth6r  mem* 
bers  of  the  panel? 
Okay.  Commi.ssioner.  Ruiz? 

Cdmmi.s.sionkr  Ruiz,  biil  Hanrahan.  Did  you  teach  school  in  New 
Mexico'^ 
Mr  Hanrahan.  Yes,  I  did. 

Ci)MMissK)NrR  Ri  i/.  Where  in  New  Mexico  did  you  teach? 
Mr.  Hanrahan.  University  of  New  Mexico. 

Commissioner  Ri;i/.  About  40  percent  of  the  population  are 
Spanish-speaking  background,  and  1  believe  you  became  aware  of  that 
while  you  were  there. 

Mr  Hanrahan  Quite  fully  aware. 

Commissioner  Rli/.  A  good  portion  of  the  population  are  native 
American  Indians  who  were  here  in  the  United  States  before  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  arrived  here  in  Boston.  Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Hanrahan^.  I'm  fully  aware  of  that  too,  sir. 

Commissioner  Rli/.  And  traveling  around  you  have  undoubtedly 
"    learned  that  the  United  .States  is  made  up  of  many  ethnic  strains? 

Mr  Hanrahan.  Quite  so. 

Commission!  R  Ri  i/.  Did  you  have  any  experience  within  any  black 
community  where  you  may  have  resided,  or  in  New  Mexico,  where 
you  taught,  whore  the  local  racial  or  ethnic  community  felt  that  it  was 
its  turf,  in  the  sense  that  you  were  not  welcome  in  the  community,  nor 
participate  in  its  public  institutions  and  should  stay  out? 
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Mr.  Hanrahan.  No.  I  think  when  I  was  asked  earlier  to  identify 
myself*  I  used  a  number  of  different  titles  I  do  have.  I'm  president  of 
-  the  Tufls  Mental  Health  Area  Board.  That  area  includes  the  cornbat 
/one.  Chinatown,  Columbia  Point.  North  Dorchester.  South  Boston 
Vm  fully  aware  of  the  particular  ethnic  groups  involved,  fully  aware  of 
their  needs,  fully-  have  full  access  to  each  of  those  communities  in 
terms  of  attempting  to  discover  what  those  needs  are  and  asking  the 
Stale,  department  of  mental  health  and  every  agency  that  would  be  in- 
volved to  immediately  respond  to  those  particular  needs. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rui/.  Have  you  felt  antagonism  by  virtue  of  your 
ethnic  b  ackground  from  those  communities? 

Mr.  HA.iRAHAN.  No  In  no  way  whatsoever  They  all  are  fully  in  —  I 
think- agreement,  namely  that  our  role  is  that  of  being  a  service  pro^ 
vider.  Whatever  the  needs  are  wc  respond  to  them,  no  matter  what  is 
the  particular  constituency,  no  matter  what  is  the  ethnicity  of  the 
group 

COMMISSIONFR  Rvu  How  can  your  personal  experiences,  Bill,  in 
this  area  that  Tve  mentioned,  be  conveyed  to  your  neighbors  who  arc 
indeed  moral  and  upright  American  citizens? 

Mr.  HANRAfUN.  Well,  let  me  give  a  private  feeling  on  that.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  community,  if  I'm  to  speak  to  it  from  a  South  Boston 
point  of  view,  is,  as  youVe  already  recognized,  moral,  upright,  un- 
dersianding.  I  think  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  don't  believe  the  degree  of 
moderation  and  tolerance  and  forbearance  within  the  South  Boston 
community  has  been  fully  recognized.  Problems  could  have  been  much 
more  intense,  had  it  not  been  for  the  combined  efforts  of  many  people 
within  the  community  to  do  so.  \ 

We  do  so  perhaps  in  our  own  quiet  private  way  of  simply  being 
those  people  available  to  provide  services  which  do  help.  But  to.  in  a 
sense,  politicize  us,  which  in  essence  is  what  would  happen,  would  take 
us  out  of  that  neutral  role  while  we  wish  to  perform,  which  the  agen- 
cies have  performed  for  70  years,  for  a  hundred  years.  If  we.  do 
become  involved  in  the— to  make  that  decision  in  terms  of  our  agen- 
cies then  become  probusing.  aniibusing.  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
community,  to  all  the  communities,  insofar  as  the  needs  do  exist  which 
have  to  be  addressed  and  met  We  have  to  maintain,  I  believe  quite 
firmly,  that  there  is  a  value  in  being  neutral  in  this  regard. 

CoMMissioNFR  Ri  iz.  Now.  from  this  objective  vantage  of  neutrality, 
which  you've  explained-~the  other  day  my  colleague.  Commissioner 
Rankin,  who  is  the  southern  white  on  the  Commission,  described  the 
feelings  of  the  southe  rn  white  on  his  own  turf  on  desegregation  in 
public  education,  all  of  which  he  stated  was  accomplished  10  years 
ago  Now.  is  there  anything  unique  about  Boston  which  makes  it  dif- 
ferent than  those  areas  of  the  South  that  I  have  made  reference  to ' 

Mr.  Hanrahan  I  do  believe  quite  frankly  that  there  is  that  sense 
of  neighborhood,  that  sense  of  identification  with  neighborhood. 
Again,  the  role  that  I  play  in  terms  of  a  member  of  the  committee  of 
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agencies,  is  to  recogni/e  the  strength  of  those  agencies  comes  from  the 
•  community,  their  identification  with  the  community. 

What  is  very  special  about  it  is  that  it  is  a  particular  neighborhood, 
what  they  call  the  mystique  of  South  Boston,  indefmable,  I'm  sure  Tm 
part  of  it,  I  couldn't  isolate  it  out  .  'd  describe  it.  But  it  is  part  of  the 
South  Boston  altitude,  frame  of  mind,  and  response.  And  there  is 
something  very  special,  however  one  wishes  to  describe  it,  however 
one  wishes  to  call  it,  that  I  don*t  think— the  name-calling  docs  permit 
the  -that  community  itself  to  get  that  reading  which  should  be— ought 
to  he  heard  to  the  degree  that  I  think  it  should  be  heard. 

CoMMissioNivR  Rui/.  Given  what  Rill  Hanrahan  has  just  stated  with 
respect  to  this  feeling  of  unity,  perhaps  I'd  like  to  toss  the  ball  over 
now  to  my  colleague  Commissioner  Rankin,  and  ascertain  whether 
there  aren't  any  differences. 

CoMMissioNKH  .Rankin.  I'm  afraid  I  muffed  that  forward  pass.  I'm 
sorry  — I  just  didn't  have  any  questions  to  ask  you. 
Chairman  Ki  t-MMiNci.  Do  you  want  to  question  anyone  else? 
COMMISSION!  R  Rankin.  Oh,  jusl  Mr.  Pederson.  Just  one  question. 
Do  you  think  South  Boston  community  has  been  treated  fairly? 
Mr.  Pfdfrson.  In  what  respect,  sir? 

CoMMissioNi-R  Rankin.  By  the  political  leaders  of  the  city?  I'm 
putting  you  on  the  spot.  I  realize  that— 
Mr  Pkderson.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Rankin,  —and  maybe  you  won't  want  to  answer  it, 
but  I  thought  you  might  say  how  you  felt  about  that, 

Mr.  Pioi-rson.  I'm  sure  you're  talking  about  with  respect  to  busing? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  don't  limit  it.  You  can  talk  in  any  way. 

Mr.  ProFRsoN.  It's  a  tough  an.swer.  A  lough  question. 

Commissioni  R  Rankin.  I  think  you've  pretty  well  answered  it.  ThatV 
ail  i  have. 

Chairman  Pli  mminc;.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 
Commissioner  Horn. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN  Lct  me  ask  Mr.  Pederson,  we've  heard  a  lot 
over  these  years  — and  you're  particularly  involved  in  working  with 
youth —aboui  violence  iK'curring  in  American  public  schools,  particu- 
larly high  schools  What  have  you  seen  in  South  Boston  prior  to  Phase 
I  of  the  desegregation  order,  as  far  as  youth  violence,  youth  unemploy- 
ment, etc  ? 

Mr.  Pfofrs(^n.  As  far  as  youth  violence,  I  haven't  seen  that  much 
in  South  Boston 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN  No  fighls  occurrcd  in  South  Boston?  As  a 
halMrishman  I  can't  believe  it. 

Mr.  Pf  derson  Well.  1  thmight  you  were  comparing  the  number  of 
fighls.  incidents  that  might  have  happened  this  pust  year  as  opposed 
to- 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn  No,  Tm  talking  about  before  this  year. 
Mr    Pfdfrson.  I  think  thcre\e  always  been  fights  in  schools,  be 
they  in  South  Bost'^,  English  ^ig^  School,  any  school  in  the  country. 
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CoMMissioNKR  Horn.  Have  you  seen  a  noticeable  increase,  the 
same,  or  u  decrease  this  past  year? 
Mr.  PiuJKRsoN.  I  would  say  an  increase. 

CoMMissioNFR  HpRN.  Is  that  from  the  youth  or  parents  on  the  side- 
walk, or  what? 
V    Mr.  Pkdkrson.  I  woulJ  say  the  youth. 

Commissioner  Horn.  What  do  you  think  the  cause  is? 

Mr.  Pedkr.son.  To  give  you  that  answer.  I'd  probably  have  the  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  It's  tough  to  say.  very  tough  to  say.  Mr.  Horn. 

CoMMissioNF.R  Horn.  How  much  unemployment  exists  in  South 
Boston  among  the  white  youth? 

Mr  Pi:i)FRsoN,  It's  high  Very  high. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thirty  percent,  40  percent? 

Mr.  Pkukrson.  I  would  say  between  30  and  40  percent,  yes. 

Commission KK  Horn.  Because  black  teenage  unemployment  in  the 
center  city  Philadelphia,  and  underemployment,  is  about  63  percent. 
So  I'm  just  wondering  if  this  is  a  causal  relationship  to  people  standing 
on  streeicorners  and  hurling  stones. 

Mr.  Pf.dkrson.  Definitely. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Now  one  last  comment,  and  if  you  want  to 
react,  okay,  but  I  got  it  from  Mr.  Hanrahan's  last  answers.  He  men- 
tioned the  strong  sen.se  of  neighborhood  as  a  uniqueness  to  Boston,  in 
answer  to  Commissioner  Ruiz's  question.  Earlier  witnesses  today 
pointed  out  the  really  terrible  condition  of  the  South  Boston  High 
School  prior  to  desegregation.  Mr,  O'Sullavin  said  he  almost  cried 
when  he  saw  it.  that  when  he  graduated  from  there  in  1940  you  could 
eat  off  the  floor,  and  yet.  an  all-white  high  school  prior  to  desegrega- 
tion, is  described—and  various  Commissioners  have  visited  it— as  a 
mess,  not  properly  repaired.  A  school  bureaucracy  is  described  where 
requi.sitions  for  work  pile  up  and  you  never  know  what  happens. 

What  concerns  me  is  if  there's  such  uniqueness  of  neighborhood  in 
South  Boston,  how  come  you  can't  get  more  action  out  of  your  politi- 
cal institutions  such'  as  the  school  committee,  the  city,  the  State, 
whoever  determines  where  governmental  funds  go  to  put  a  school  in 
proper  condition,  so  an  educational  program  can  be  conducted.  Do  the 
neighbors  just  don't  care,  they've  got  strong  feelings  but  they  don't  go 
out  to  .school  board  meetings  or  school  committee  meetings,  or  home 
and  school  association,  or  what? 

Mr.  Pederson.  I' think  the  priorities  lie  in  other  places,  that  being 
rather  than  the  physical  condition  of  the  school,  the  issue  of  busing. 

Commissioner  Horn.  This  i.s  before  busing.  Apparently  South 
Boston  High  School  was  described  as  a  mess  prior  to  busing.  Now,  was 
that  an  inaccurate  statement? 

Mr.  Pfder.son.  I  don't  think  this  condition  solely  exists  in  South 
Bo.ston  I  think  it's  throughout  the  city,  the  schools  that  I've  been  in. 

Commis.sioner  Horn  Usually  you  find  if  neighbors  and  people 
really  care  at  the  grass  roots,  political  leaders  who  allocate  funds  will 
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be  responsive  Tin  wondering,  where  is  this  translation  from  uniqueness 
of  neighborhood  into  political  action  by  the  white  community? 
Mk  Hankahan.  May  I  respond?  .  * 

'  COMMISSIONKR  HORN.  Ycs. 

Mr  Hanrahan.  To  this  degree  that  one  of  the  reasons  tor-one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  committee  of  agencies  coming  together  is  precisely 
to  meet  that  need  I  think  frankly  that  there  is  an  assumed  strength, 
political  strength  that  people  attribute  to  South  Boston,  namely  the 
powers^  they  have  access  to  political  po>ver,  that  does  not  translate  it- 
.self  back  into  the  community.  It's  throughout  there.  Our  school 
buildings  are  some  of  the  oldest  in  the  city.  That  which  we  have  begun 
in  the  city  has  in  no  way  been  returned  back  to  South  Boston. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you.  In  summary  — 

Mr.  Hanrahan.  The  reason  for  our  coming  together  in  the  commit- 
tee of  agencies  is  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  -namely,  lhal  that  is  a 
mythology  in  and  of  itself.  Namely,  that -we  have  so  much  political- 
clout  that  we  can  get  everything  we -we  don't  have  to  go  to  private 
funding  sources,  they  think.  We  have  to,  in  fact. 

COMMISSIONKR  HoRN  In  summary.  South  Boston  was  had  prior  to 
desegregation;  is  that  fair? 

Mr.  Hanrahan.  South  Boston  had  I. SO  years  of  histcyy  of  being  had 
when  it-was  first  annexed  to  the  city  of  Boston.  , 

COMMISSIONKR  Horn.  Thank  you. 

CHAiriMAN  Flfmminc.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Just  to  make  sure  there  isn't  any  misunderstanding,  I  would  like  to 
address  these  comments  to  Ms.  Yotts  and  her  attorney.  You  un- 
dersian.d  the  subpena  remains  in  effect,  and  we  would-  specify  that  Ms. 
Yotts  should  be  back  at  y  o'clock  Friday  morning,  at  which  lime  the 
Commission,  having  taken  under  advisement,  your  memorandum,  wiji 
indicate  what  its  conclusions  are 

VoicF.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the  Bosion  Globe  filed  a  memorandum 
with  you? 

Chairman  Flfmming  I  am  sorry,  your  question  is  not  in  order. 

I  am  addressing  myself  solely  to— I  am  addressing  myself  solely  to 
the  issues  that  you  have  raised  on  behalf  of  your  client.  If  you  want 
to  make  any  comments  in  your  memorandum,  you  are  free  to  do  that. 
All  I  am -I  just  want  to  make  clear  that  the  subpena  is  still  in  effect, 
and  that,  as  I  indicated,  when  we  receive  your  memorandum,  we  will 
take  it  under  advisement. 

We  will  advise  your  client  and  you  at  9  o'clock  on  Friday  morning 
as  to  our  conclusions  I  don't  think  we  need  to  engage  in  any  further 
discussion  on  it  at  this  point 

If  there  is  need  for  further  discussion,  it  can  take  place  at  that  time. 

Thank  you  all  vt^r*^  much  for  being  with  us.  and  for  the  contributions 
you  have  made  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr  Ai  fxander  Dr  Reid.  Ms  Dazzi,  and  Mr.  DiMaggio. 

(Whereupon,  William  J  Reid,  Joan  Daz/i,  and  Frank  DiMaggio 
were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.j 
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Chaimman  FLf  MMiNii.  1  hunk  you,  we  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

TKSTIMONY  ON  BI:HALK  OF  SC  HOOI.  ADMIMSTKA TION  AND  !•  AC  t  LTV  BV 
WIU.IAM  J.  RKID.  MKAOMASTI  k,  SOt  TM  BOSTON  HHilf  SC  HOOI;  KRANK 
UIMAC;c;iO.  TI.AtHftiR;  AND  JOAN  DA/ZI.  TKACHKR  AND  GlIDANCK 

COUNSELOR 

Mr.  Auxandfr.  Starting  with  Dr.  Reid,  would  you  each  identify 
yourself  for  the  reeord  and  give  us  your  position  within  the  school 
siyste'm.. 

Dr  Rmo.  William  J.  Reid,  headmaster.  South  Boston  High  School. 
Ms.  D^/M  Joan  Daa^i.  teacher  and  counselor  at  South  Boston  High 
School. 

Mk  DiMaogio.  Frank  DiMaggio.  teacher,  South  Boston  High 
School. 

Mr.  AitXANDFR.  Dr.  Reid,  how  long  have  you  been  with  South 
Boston  High  School  now? 
Dr.  Rfii).  1  have  been  there  lU  years. 
Mr-  AiFXANDFR.  As  headmaster?  . 
Dr  Rhi).  As  headmaster. 

Mr  Alfxanofr.  Prior  to  that,  where  were  you  in  the  school 
system? 

Dr  Rfio  Prior  to  that  I  was  head  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
<:orps  for  the  city.  Then  I  was  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  for  14  years 
and  Teachers  College  at  the  city  of  Boston,  the  Jeremiah  E.  Burke, 
and  the  Donald  McKay  Intermediate  School. 

Mr.  All  xanofr  Dr.  Reid,  there  have  been  a  number  of  comments 
about  the  physical  condition  of  South  Boston  High  School  Would  you 
agree  with  those  comments  that  the  school  is  physically  rundown? 

Dr.  Rhi).  I  would  agree  lOO  percent. 
>Mr.  Ai.kxandi  r  How  would  you  explain  that? 

Dr.  Run  Lack  of  money  and  the  inertia  of  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr  Have  there  been  constant  requests  from  you  to  the 
school  authorities  to  repair  or  rebuild  South  Boston  High  School? 

Dr  Rfio  There  ^ave.  sir. 

Mr  Aikxandfr  Have  those  requests  been  specifically  turned  down, 
or  just  never  responded  to  '  What  is  — 

Dr.  Rfii>.  More  never  responded  to.  Of  course,  some  have  been 
responded  to,  in  all  fairness  to  those  parties  concerned. 

Mr  Alfxanofr  Has  South  Boston  High  School,  prior  to  this 
academic  year,  been  an  overcrowded  institution? 

Dr  Rfu).  Very  much  so 

Mr  Ai  hXANOi  R  What  is  the  student  population? 
Dr  Rhi>  2.200. 

Mr  Ai.hXAMHR  And  what  was  the  schooPs  capacity.^ 
Dr  Rfid   Public  safely  capacity  was  2.200  in  two  buildings;  1.800 
at  the  main  building  and  400  at  the  L  Street  annex.  V 
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Ihc  public  safely  cerlificalc  was  finally  raised  lo  1,800.  but  ihe 
public  safely  certificate  depends  upon  exiis,  and  width  of  aisles  and 
staircases,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mk  Ai  kxanofr  How  would  you  characterize  the  type  of  education 
philosophy  in  that  high  school?  Is  it  an  academically  oriented  high 
school*^  Do  many  students  go  on  to  college,  or  to  specific  trades?  Whal 
type  of  student  body  has  historically  been  going  to  South  Boston  High 
School  in  terms 

Dh.  Rfu)  The  community  student  body,  the  youngsters  who 
represent  the  community.  Not  the  outstanding  students,  they  go  to  the 
Latin  schools  or  to  the  .Catholic  schools.  But  the  rest  of  the  youngsters, 
wht^  want  a  good  education,  those  who  don't  want  an  education  and 
.are  forced  lo  go;  and  some  who  are  in  the  vocational  end  of  things. 
\  But  I  would  like  to  correct  any  statement  that  there  isn't  quality 
ciJucalion.  I  sent  my  daughter  to  South  Boston  High  School,  and  we 
don^t  send  our  children  to  schools  that  don't  give  good  education, 

MR\  AiFXANDFR.  How  many  students,  approximately,  out  of  South 
Boslon\High  School  would  go  on  to  a  college  oriented  school? 

Dr.  Rini).  Approximately  one-third  of  The  student  body  goes  on  to 
further  education  Half  of  this  to  degrCe-granting  institutions. 

Mk  Ai  K\ANi)iK  Has  there  been  a  long  history  of  community  in- 
volvement wHh  South  Boston  High  School,  or  are  there  many  parents 
always  involve^!  with  the  schools  through  the  Home  and  School 
(Association]  orXthrough  other  community  organizations? 

Dr.  Rui)  Athu)tically  speaking,  yes.  Otherwise,  no. 

Mr  AitXANOFK '  Has  this  happened  fairly  consistent  in  the  10  years 
lhal  you  have  been  thf're? 

Dr.  Rui)  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  When  did~l  assume  in  December  of  1^73,  as 
everyone  else,  when  the  State  court  issued  its  decision  under  the  racial 
imbalance  law  that  South  Boston  would  be  included  under  that  plan 
that  became  later  known  as  Phase  I.  that  you  were  then  aware  that 
South  Boston  High^jSchool  could  most  probably  be  undergoing 
desegregation  in  the  fall  of  1^74,  is  that  correct  ' 

Dk  Run  I.  personally,  would  say  so/but  the  community  didn't  be- 
lieve u 

Mr  Aihxx.sDi  R  Were  there  meetings  between  you  and  members  of 
the  community  at  thai  time.' 

Dr  Rmi)  All  through  the  spring,  sir 

Mr  Ai.FXANOKR.  When  did  these  meetings  start,  and  who  held 
them ' 

Dr  Rtii)  Around  March  or  so,  th(^  clergy  held  them.  Home  and 
School  held  them  We  met  over  in  the  Savin  Hill  area,  discussed  them 
with  groups  there,  with  maps,  charts,  information  that  came  from  what 
is  now  Phase  I 

Mr  At^XANp^  R  When  did  >ou  know  what  students  would  be  as- 
signed to  South  Bt)ston ' 

Dr.  Rmv  W'e  got  a  preliminary  printout  in  April. 
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Mr.  Alf.xander.  Were  any  specific  efforts  made  at  that  time  to  con- 
^  tact  those  students  that  would  be  assigned  to  South  Boston  High 
School? 

Da.  Rfid.  Not  at  that  time: 

Mr.  Alfxandfk.  When  were  such  efforts  made? 

Da.  Reii>.  Well,  there  were  4,400  names  on  that  printout,  which  was 
a  ridiculously  large  number.  Eventually,  we  did  contact  students  by 
visiting  the  feeder  schools.  I,  personally,  and  my  guidance  people  went 
to  the  feeder  schools  to  distribute  program  information  and  elective 
blanks. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  kind  of  authority  did  you  specifically  have 
to  implement  Phase  I  in  the  South  Boston  High  School? 

What  things  could  you  do  on  your  own,  what  things  did  you  need 
to  go  to  the  school  administration  to  obtain  resources  for? 

For  example^  could  you  put  teachers  on  overtime? 

Dr.  Rfid.  No,  I  could  not  put  teachers  on  overtime.  During  the  ^ 
summer  we  were  given  some  leeway  in  that  respect.  But  I  was  given 
any  amount  of  staff  for  educational  purposes  that  I  needed. 

Mr.  Alfxander.  Did  you  request  any  specific  staff  in  the  spring  of 
that  year? 

Dr.  Rfid.  Yes,  and  we  were  completely  funded  for  full  educational 
needs. 

Mr.  AlFXANDFR.  Well,  how  would  you  characterize  the  response  .of 
the  community  in  South  Bostofl^jn  relation  to  your  high  school  in  » 
terms  of  desegregation? 

Dr.  Reh).  First,  the  community  didn't  believe  it  would  ever  happen. 
And  secondly.  1  think  the  boycott  expressed  their  opinion. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Do  you  believe—was  the  boycott  successful  in 
keeping  students  out  of  school  all  through  the  year? 

Dr.^fid.  I  would  say  it  was  extremely  successful. 

Mr^  Alfxandfr.  How  many  students  did,  in  fact,  end  up  attending 
South  %?ston  High  School? 

Dr.  Rfio.  We  had,  in  the  main  building*  946  register,  and  average 
daily  attendance  of  550  to  600. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  How  many  pf  those  were  white,  and  how  many 
were  black? 

Dr.  Rtu).  Approximately  150  to  170  blacks  attended  daily,  and  the 
balance  were  white. 

Mr.  Alfxanoek.  Were  you  involved  in  the  law  enforcement 
planning  through  the  little  city  hall? 

Dr.  Rfio.  Yes.  sir,  I  was. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  did  that  process  operate?  When  were  you 
brought  into  that? 

Dr.  Rfid.  At  the  very  first  meeting*  I  believe.  In  June,  the  day  after 
school  closed,  we  had  a/mfeeting  at  the  L  Street  Bar  House;  later 
moved  to  the  public  library,  and  we  met  all  summer. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  ^Ikiake  specific  recommendations  for  the 
numi^er  of  police  that  you  beiieVed  might  be  needed  within  the  school 
or  outside  of  the  school?  Or  was  that  ayfawlsnforcement  decision? 

Dr.  Reio.  We  lioped  thaUno^  polic/  wo^ld  be  needed  in  the  school, 
but  we  discussed  the  possibilities  wj^  tht^  police  officials.  There  were 
t)ierindl  determinants  on  the  numlfcrs  to  b^eeded. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  it  your  recommendation  then,  in  effect,  for  a 
low  police  profile  within  the  schools? 

Dr.  I^Em.  I  think  we  went  along  with  that  idea* 

Mr.  ArmANDER.  What  about  outside  of  the  school? 

Dr.  Hf  iD  I  think  that  was  part  of  the  idea  outside,  too* 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  that  idea  come  from  the  law  enforcement 
authorities,  or  did  it  come  from  the  school  administrators  such  as  your- 
self? 

Dr*  Reid.  I  would  say  it  was  mutual. 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  was  mutual.  Was  there  any  specific  training  pro^ 
vided  to  staff  or  other  persons  for  Phase  I  implementation? 

Dr.  Reid.  There  was  a  2-week  workshop  on  human  relations  held 
at  the  Hennigan  School  for  selected  personnel.  ^ 
Mr.  ALEXANf)ER/ln  your  opinion,  was  that  worthwhile?  ^ 
Dr.  Reid.  I  would  prefer.to  do  it  differently.  / 
Mr.  Alexander.  How  Would  you  prefer  to  do  it?^         ^       C  ^ 
Dr.  Rfjd.  I  would  like  to  have  my  own  staff  from  my  5wn  school 
and  work  with  them  on  how  we  prefer  to  run  the  "school,  amf  be  more 
specific  in  the  training.  More  practical.  Perhaps  less  human  relations, 
and  more  practical  schbolmatters. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  therfc,  in  effect,  a  South  Boston  High  School 
plan  for  implementation  that  you  put  together  with  your  faculty  or 
other  members  of  the  community  as  to  what  ^oiild  happen  on  *'day 
one"? 

Dr.  Reid.  We  had  a  safety  plan.  We  had  plans  all  drawn  up. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Safety  plans.  When  students  came  to  South  Boston 
High  ichool  in  September,  did  they,  in  fact,  know  where  they  were 
to  go? 

Had  th«y  been  communicated  with  priur  to^ 

Dr.  Rkid.  Yes,  sir,  they  had  been.  ^^  \ 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  does  that'fjrocess  operate? 

Dr.  Reid.  We  mailed  out  a  preliminVy  booklet,  a  place— an  identifi- 
cation card,  at  least  with  a  name  on  it,  and  a  place  where  you  pick 
.  up  your  bus,  that  sort  of  thing^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  the  students  came  the  first  day,  were  their 
program  cards  available? 

Dr.  Re!D,  There  were  for  all  who  had  registered. 

Mr  Alexander.  How  was  that  able  to  be  obtained? 

Dr.  Reid.  They  were  assigned  to  homerooms,  and  this  had  been 
given  to  them,  and  as  they  went  to  the  homerooms  they  were  picked 
up.  The  homeroom  teacher  gave  them  the  program  cards. 
•  Mr.  Alexander.  Were  these  prepared  over  the  summer  by  faculty? 
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Dr^  Rf.ii).  They  were,  sir 

Mr.  Alexander,  And  this  under  the  funding  that  you  mentioned 

became  available? 

f  Dr.  Rfu)  Yes.  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Alexander,  h  thi>  the  funding  as  the  result  of  the  August  dis- 
trict court  order? 

Dr.  Reid.  Yes,  sir.  in  which  people  made  commitments-^that,  the 
'court  said  that  the  school  committee  should  spend  the  money. 

Mr. .Alexander.  But  prior  to  that  time,  there  was  no  funding  availa- 
ble? 

Dr.  Reid.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  there  any  work  done  prior  to  that  . time  by 
faculty  mertbers  or  administrators?  v 
Dr.  Reid.  Yes,  we  arc  professionals. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Dazzi.  could  you  tell  us  what  type  of  teacher 
orientation  was  provided  for  Phase  1  from  your  perspective  as  a 
teacher?   *  '  ' 

Ms.  Dmm.  I  attended  a  human  relations  workshop  after  school  for, 
oh.  X  number  oPwtJks,  during  the  spring.  I  think  it  started  in  March. 
That  was  Dorothy  Cash's  workshiip. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did.  you  find  that  of  use  at  all  to  you  during  the 
school  year/  -  '  ' 

Ms.  Daz/.i.  Somewhat.  Bul^thcre  again/ not  that  practical.  We  would 
have  liked  something  more  practical,  more  specific. 

Mr.  Alexander.  CoukI  you  tell  us  what  the  atmosphere  in  the 
school  was  upon  the  opehmg.^f  st'l?«Dl,? 

Ms.  Da/zi.  Dreadful 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you  expand  on  that? 

Ms.  Dazzi.  Hatred,  terribly  fear,  anticipation  of  aH  kinds  of  dire 
things  that  may  or  may  not  be  happening,  trying  to  remember  all  of 
the  orientatiitn  about  not  listening  to  rumors  and  trying  not  to  imagine, 
but  nonetheless  keeping  our  backs  tp  the  wall  and  our  eyes  in  all 
directions. 

Mr.  Alfxandi-r.  Where  were  you  stationed  on  that  first  day? 
Ms.  Dazzi.  I  was  at  the  front  gate  behind  Dr.  |leid  and  some  of  the 
police. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  was  .your  role  to  be  that  first  day? 

Ms.  Dazzi.  Greeting  the  bus  students  and  the  walking  students  as 
they  came  in;  trying  to,  I  would  think,  give  some  semblance  of  normal-  . 
cy  to  an  otherwise  bizarre  scene. 

t  Mr.  Alexander.  How  did  the  year  progress,  from  your  ,po\t\i  of 
view? 

Ms.  Daz/i.  From  that  day  ' 
Mr.  Alexander  From  that  day^. 

Ms.  Dazzi.  We  went^  through  a  peak  up  to  the  stabbing,  in  • 


December.  January  was  pretty  bad. 
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I  hen  after  Ihc  Slate  police  came  in.  and  we  got  ourselves  together 
somewhat,  and  we  were  constantly  being  oriented  or  having  briefings 
with  Dr.  Reid  and  with  each  other  when  we  had  time  to  talk.  And  I 
think  by  that  time  we  began  to  go  to  another,  maybe  a  plateau,  and 
feet  not  necessarily  that  we  were  goin^  to  make  it.  but  maybe  we 
would  make  it  through  the  day.  kind  of  thin^^ 

Mh.  AtFXANDhH.  What  was  going  on  within  your  specific  classrooms 
during  this  time? 

Ms  Da//i.  Contrary  to  a  lot  of  the  rumors  going  around^  I,  per- 
sonalty, was  teaching  every  day  and  everyone  around  me  was.  I  can 
remember  te:*':hing  one  student,  but  we  taught.  I  think  we  did  better 
this  year  than  wc  have  ever  done 

Mh  Ai  hXANDFR.  In  terms  o(  being  able  to  teach? 

Ms.  Da//i  No 

Mr  Ai  KNANOFR.  In  terms  of  what? 

Ms  Da//.i.  Maybe  self-disciplining  ourselves.  I  think  the  farua* 
became  closer.  Wc  had  a  common  purpose,  safety  of  youngsters^  us 
well  as  implementation  of  the  law.  really. 

We  had  to  leave  personal  feelings  out  of  it  as  much  as  we  could. 

Mk  AiFXANDFK.  Mr.  DiMuggio.  what  was  your  responsibility  when 
school  opened*' 

Mk.  DiMAtfiiHo  I  was  assigned  as  a  coordinator. 

We  had  about  10  or  15  transitional  aides  who  were  assigned  to 
South  Boston  High  to  assist  in  the  desegregation  process. 

Mr  Ai  f  SiiANDKK:  Wetc  ihose  persons  on  board  when  school  started? 

Mr  DiMaikiIC).  Yes.  We  did  have  about  lU  individuals  that  had  re- 
ported, and  we  had  applications  for  possibly  15  or  20  more  aides.  And 
we  hull  diftlcult)  getting  them  to  come  into  the  building. 
'Mr  AiFXANDFR.  Why'' 

^Mr  DiMaociK)  Well.  I  contacted  many  of  them  by  telephone,  and 
was  given  the  same  reason,  that  ihey  just  wanted  to  wait  and  see  what 
was  going  to  happen  And  they  feared  for  their  safety  at  the  time. 

Mr  Ai  rXANDEK  Could  you  explain  to  us  what  the  purpose  of  the 
transitional  aide  is?  What  that  person  is  supposed  to  accomplish  in  the 
^schixU  setting ' 

Mr   DiM'aiUho   I  think  basically  it  was,  they  were  used  as  more 
seturil>-t>pe  people.  We  have  areas  in  the  school  such  as  lavatories 
^ind  exits. and'Tirc  alarms  that  we  wanted  them  to  cover;  protect  the 
lavtiio'rics 

Mr  Ai  ^xanmfk  What  was  the  racial  composition  of  this  first  group 

of  10  aides' 

Mr  DiMAdciio  It  vvas  probably  60  percent.  I  would  say.  white  as 
It  started  out  Wc  had  difficulty  getting  black  aides  to  come  into  the 
butliitng 

Mr4Aifxam>fr   Were  there  any  particular  criteria  one  needed  to 
to  become  an  aide  ' 
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Mh.  DiMA<i<ii().  Well,  in  looking  at  the  applications  for  the  first  lime 
in  September,  I  did  try  to  go  through  them  and  find  out  if  ihey  had 
any  type  human  relations  type  background  or  any  dealing  with  stu- 
dents of  high  school  age,  camp  counselors  and  this  sort  of  person,  as 
well  as  recognizing  the  fact  that  community  people  could  also  provide 
a  valuable  service 

^  And  this  is  mainly  what  I  was  looking  for.  Hut  that  was  the  difficulty, 

we  could  not  get  those  people  to  come  into  the  building  at  that  time. 
Mk.  AlfxanoEvR.  Was  any  particular  training  provided  to  aides? 
Mr.  DiMagou).  No,  it  was  not. 
.    '     And  wc  did  try  to  give  .some  training  during  the  first  month  of  Sep- 
tember, but  because  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  school,  there  just 
wa.sn't  time  for  it.  I  hey  wer;;  needed  at  the  different  positions  in  the 
building 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  How  many  aides  did  you  eventually  get  up  to? 
Mr  DiMAtiGio.  Well,  for  lhe  entire  South  Boston-Roxbury  complex, 
all  the  schools,  five  schools,  74. 
Specifically  for  Srtuth  Boston.  38  aides. 

Mr.  AitXANOFR.  Could  you  identify  for  "us  what  you  believe  would 
be  the  problems  that  have  been  identified  over  the  year  in  terms  of 
the  utilization  of  transitional  aides? 

Mr  DiMAtKiio.  I  thinlnhere  are  probably  many 

I  thi.nk  the  role  of  a  transitional  aide  is  vyry  difficult.  They  arc  told 
to  be  security  personnel,  sort  of  watchdogs.  And  yet  Ihey  are  supposed 
to  try  to  get  the  confidence  of  the  student  as  well. 

In  other  words,  if  they  can  have  the  students  talk  to  them,  they  can 
hopefully  reduce  tension  At  the  same  time  they  have  to  take  a  student 
to  the  office  for  po.ssibly  breaking  school  rules  like  smoking,  you 
know,  and  not  being  where  they  should  be.  And  1  think  that  is  a  very 
difficult  role  to  play  for  them. 

Mk.  Al  l  XANDi'R.  Do  the  persons  need  to  be  better  selected?  Do 
there  neci^  to  be  a  standardized  set  of  qualifications  that  a  transitional 
aide  should  have'* 

Mk  DlMA(i(»io  Yes.  I  would  say  so. 

We  did  have  a  lot  of  personal  feelings  getting  in  the  way  of  actual 
school  duties  Arul  quite  obvious  at  times 

Mk  AitXANDFR  Dr  Reid.  earlier  Mr.  Burgess  described  to  us  the 
.  pnKcss  used  at  Roslindalc  High  School,  which  v^as  an  extremely 
limited  access  to  the  school  Only  those  students  who  had  a  ticket^  in 
a  sense,  could  enter,  and  the  teachers  and  one  or  two  community- 
based  organi/atjons 

Was  that  the  procedure  followed  in  South  Boston,  or  if  not.  what 
v^as  the  pr(^ceiiure  on  - 

Dr  Rmi)  Prettv  much  so  f*xccpt  the  bus  card  is  not  a  good  ID 
card  It  can  be  passed  aroujui  to  anyone.  It  is  not  very  valid.  A  legiti- 
mate ID  card  is  reallv  needed 
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[everyone  entered  the  front  door.  And  now  everyone  enters  the  front 
door  and  goes  through  the  m^tul  detectors.  And  I  would  highly  recom- 
mend this  us  a  standard  procedure  for  any  school  undergoing 
desegregation 

Mr.  Alfxandfh  Was  that  the  experience  in  the  past  with  South 
Boston  High  School,  that  people  — that  entrance  to  the  school  was 
restricted  to  those  students  who  were  registered,  in  fact,  in  that 
school? 

^  Or,  could  anybody  in  that  community  come  and  go  into  the  school 
\iX  will? 

V^Dk.  Rfh).  Well  all  the  doors  are  locked.  You  came  in  through  the 
front  door  But  basically  students  came  in  the  side  door  and  the  front 
door  was  reserved  for  company. 

Mr  AiFXANOFR.  What  kind  of— based  on  your  experiences  of  the 
past  year,  clearly  a  very  difficult  year,  what  kind  of  recommendations 
would  you  make— you  just  made  one --to  other  schools  undergoing 
desegregation? 

What  kind  of  things  can  be  done  from  the  headmaster's  point  of 
view,  and  also  from  the  teachers'  point  of  view? 

Dr.  Ri:n>.  I  think  you  have  to  arrive  early,  you  have  to  go  through 
Jhe  building  preferably  with  scrub  brushes  or  paint  pots  or  something 
to  take --especially  if  the  building  is  used  at  night  by  community  peo- 
ple 

I  think  the  metal  detectors  are  essential. 

I  think  staffwise,  you  have  to  have  people  who  are  available  at  any 
time  to  investigate  both  before  and  after  incidents. 

I  think  you  need  smaller  classes;  more  teachers  skilled  in  teaching 
reading  and  subjects  basically  to  bring  youngsters  who  may  have  been 
out.  especially  through  next  year,  may  have  been  out  of  school  a  year 
or  so  and  ought  to  bring  them  back  to  standard. 

And  I  think  you  could  go  on  indefmitely. 

You  need  extra  secretarial  help  because  of  the  paperwork  that  is 
caused  by  all  (he  reports  that  have  to  be  completed,  this  sort  of  thing. 
And  1  think  it  helps  to  have  a  party  on  Friday  afternoon. 
I  Laughter  1 

Mr  All  XANDhR  Mrs.  Da//i,  based  on  your  experience  what  kinds 
of  things  would  you.  as  a  teacher,  like  to  see  happen  for  a  school  un- 
dergoing desegregation.'  What  kind  of  training  or  class  size  would  you 
think  is  essential.^ 

M.s  Dai/\  I  think  a  ci>mbination  of  a  human  relations  workshop 
and  more  practical  application  would  be  a  good  thought.  But  I  don't 
believe  in  any  of  these  being  anything  but  voluntary.  I  think  that  they 
ruin  the  whole  concept  of  human  relations  that  way 

I  think  that  the  staff  should  be  apprised  of  every  kind  of  incident 
that  occurs,  perhaps  not  daily,  but  certainly  during  the  week,  meet 
with  the  .'admaster  just  briefly  after  school  I  think  that  helped  us  an 
awful  lot.  rather  than  being  left  in  the  dark,  you  know,  not  knowing. 
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Wi?  would  hear  rumors.  There  again,  r'imor  control;  try  very  hard  not 
to  let  these  rumors  get  the  best  of  people.  And  I  agree  about  the  party. 

Mr.  Alfxandfk.  Were  the  students  in  your  classroom,  the  black 
and  the  white  students,  over  the  year,'  was  there  any  change  in  the  in- 
teraction between  these  students? 

Ms.  Da/./.i.  Yes,  eventually. 

Mr  Ai fx/snofr.  What  was  that? 

Ms.  Da//.i.  We  still  have  our  white  side  of  the  room  and  black  side 
of  the  room.  I  use  a  democratic  seating  process.  In  other  words,  people 
come  in  and  sit  where  they  wish.  I  have  always  done  that  long  before 
desegregation.  And  it  has  worked  with  me. 

The  interesting  thing  was  that  I  would  fmd  one  black  girl  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  whites  because  she  didn't  get  along  with  the  black 
^    girls.  And  this  happened  in  every  one  of  my  classes,  almost,  with  the 
exception  of  one  class. 

And  a  white  girl  would  sit  in  amongst  the  blacks,  maybe,  because 
she  didn\get  along  with  the  people  in  her  group;  or«  perhaps  she 
wished  to  be  there.  I  don't  know.  I  never  questioned. 

I  also  noticed  within  the  past  month,  people  turning  around  and  gig- 
gling across  the  corridor,  you  might  say.  Not  the  corridor,  the  aisle. 
Say  somebody  on  one  side,  some  color— one  colortul  person,  white  or 
Wack,  made  a  remark,  they  would  all  turn  and  laugh.  Whereas  before, 
th»Mr  faces  would  be  frozen  and  everybody,  would  sit  looking  straight 
ahead.  So  that  was  a  little  positive. 

Mr  Alfxanofr,  Mr.  DiMaggio,  in  your  classrooms  over  this  past 
year,  how  has  the  student  interaction  progressed? 

Mr.  DiMaggio.  I  think,  surprisingly,  it  was  very  good.  When  ten- 
sions were  relieved*  I  saw  a  big  difference  when  the  seniors  left  the 
building.  Immediately?  students  in  the  classroom  who  had  not  spoken 
to  each  other,  relaxed  and  began  speaking,  ;vhich  was  surprising  to  me. 
There  had  been  glaring  stares  and  this  type  of  thing  previous  to  that. 
But  as  the  tension  was  relieved  in  the  building  amazingly  the  smiles 
came  out  and  more  joking  started  and  we  had  more  conversation 
between  black  and  white  students  in  the  classroom,  which  I  feel  was 
definitely  due  to  reduction  in  tension. 

Mr.  ALFXANor  r.  What  kind  of-^Dr.  Reid,  what  kind  of  olans  are 
underway  for  Phase  II,  now.  from  your  perspective  in  South  Boston 
High  School? 

Dr.  Rf:!!).  I  think  we  will  be  somewhat  better  off.  The  juniors  will 
be  back  in  the  building.  And  the  community  has  always  said  they  have 
no  objection  to  others  coming  into  the  community,  as  long  as  their 
youngsters  were  not  bused  out.  With  the  return  of  the  juniors  we  wtU  ^ 
have  a  full  high  school,  and  I  am  cautiously  optimistic  for  the  fall. 

Mr  Ai  FXANDFR.  No  further  questions  at  this  point. 

Chaik.ma.n  Flfmming  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

CoMMissioNFR  Salt/man  Dr.  Reid,  do  you  have  any  explanation  for 
the  fact  that  violence  seemed  to  center  around*  largely,  the  South 
Boston  High  School?  That  is  violence  outside  of  the  school. 
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l)K.  KfM)  It  has  been  the  tradition  for  years  in  South  Boston. 

CoMMissiuNFK  Sait/man.  Violcnce  has  been  a  tradition  for  years? 

Dk.  Rho.  No,  the  fact  that  this  had  been  built  up.  We  were  the  sole 
white  high  school  in  the  city  of  Boston  for  a  number  of  years  now. 
And  Ihis  was  expected.  These  youngsters  had  to  live  up  to  what  was 
expected  of  them 

C'oMMissioNFR  Sai  j'/MAN.  Ms  Daz/i.  were  there  some  feelings  in 
the  student  body  for  bringing  black  and  white  students  together  for 
mutual  communication  and  programming?  Were  there  any  positive 
movements  toward  this  during  the  year? 

Ms.  Da/./i.  In  certain  classrooms,  and  certainly  in  athletics,  yes.  We 
were  able  to  do  it  on  a  small  basis  there. 

CoMMissioNi-R  Sait/man.  Can  you  help  us.  Ms.  Dazzi.  to  un-  • 
derstarid  why  in  koslindale  High  School  and  Burke  High  School,  for 
example,  ihc  "dreadful  conditions"  were  either  not  as  pervasive  and 
lasting,  or  not  present  at  all  in  contrast  to  South  Boston  High  School? 

Ms.  Da//i.  Number  one,  our  high  school  has  been  traditionally 
.white  And  the  people  preferred  it  that  way.  And  number  two,  we  are 
physically  and  geographically  separated  fronr  the  rest  of  the  city.  1 
think  that  has  something  to  do  with  it. 

Commission!  R  Sai.i/man  You  saw  some  benefits  to  the  faculty  in 
this  year  s  turmoil.  Do  you  anticipate  additional  positive  benefits  under 
Phase  11.' 

Ms.  Da//i  I  hope  so. 

Commissionfr  Sai  t/man  Dr  Reid.  one  final  question:  Metal  detec-  * 
tors  were  not  included  in  the  recommendation  of  other  headmasters; 
why  is  your  feeling  seemingly  so  strong  in  contrast  to  their  failure  to 
make  any  soch  recommendation? 

Dr  Rfio  We  have  had  the  experience  of  one  young  man  being 
stabbed  All  I  know,  from  the  press,  you  read  elsewhere,  these  are  not 
uncoinmon.  We  have  had  nothing  except  a  few  punches  thrown  on  oc- 
casion since  that.  And  I  prefer  the  punches  to  the  stabbing. 

Commissionfr  Sai.t/man  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmino  Commissioner  Horn? 

Commissionfr  Horn.  Dr.  Reid.  are  there  truant  officers  in  the 
Boston  school  system? 
Dh  Rfm)  Yes.  sir 

Commissionfr  Horn.  Did  they  work  last  year  in  SDuth  Boston,  with 
all  these  people  not  attending  school? 

Dr  Rfio  They  dropped  in  once  a  week  for  a  report. 

Commissionfr  Horn.  What  happened  when  students  boycotted  the 
school,  either  thrc^ugh  their  own  action  or  their  parents*  direction. 
Were  there  any  fines  established  for  not  attending  school  m  Boston? 

Dr  Rfii)  Ni)t  that  I  know  of.  sir. 

CoMMi.ssio.M'R  Horn.  So  the  truant  officer,  you  arc  saying,  has  no 
real  sanction  to  impose  *  He  juut  goes  out  and  pleads,  or  does  he  spend 
his  day  in  a  pub.  or  what  ' 

Dr.  Rtio.  I  think  you  would  have  to  ask  him  that  question,  sir. 
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C'oMMissioNFH  HoHN.  Did  you  -hovv  does  one  go  about  gelling  ihe 
law  enforce^  to  get  students  to  attend  school?  I  assume;  it  is  a  law  of. 
the  Commonwealth  to  attend  school  to  a  certain  age. 

Dr.  Rfii).  It  is.  sir.  The  Federal  district  court  indicated  that  young- 
sters did  not  have  to  attend  school  if  they  felt  their  safely  was  in- 
volved. 

CoMMissiONiK  HoKN.  Is  CouDsel  exploring  with  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  the  statistics  on  how  many  iruant  officers;  how  many  cita- 
tions were  made;  what  sanctions  were  imposed;  and  in.  relation  to  this 
last  comment,  what  the  Federal  court  had  to  say  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Ali:xandf.r.  We  will  follow  up  on  that. 

CoMMiHSiONFR  HoRN.  All  right.  I  would  like  that  included  here,  Mr! 
Chairman,  as  an  exhibit  at  this  poi^nt,  if  I  might. 

Chairman  Flhmmino.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  accepted. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Let  me  go  back  now  to  Dr.  Reid.  You- made, 
I  think,  some  very  sensible  suggestions  on  what  a  school  might  do  as 
they  go  through  desegregation. 

My  own  reaction  to  the  metal  detector  proposal  is  that  all  schools, 
and  perhaps  all  cities  ought  to  have  that  in  the  country,  whether  it  is 
desegregation  or  not  I  think  it  seems  to  be  the  times  we  live  in. 

But  I  would  like  to  carry  it  back  a  step  further  in  the  training  of' 
your  teachers,  that  you  get  either  by  assignment  of  the  school  system 
or  that  you  might  have  some  choice  in.  What  do  you  think  schools  of 
education  in  colleges  and  universities  in  this  area  and  around  the 
country  could  be  doing  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  urban  desegregated 
or  integrated  school  situation  that  they  are  not  doing  now? 

Dr.  RfU).  Change  their  professors  every  3  years  and  send  their 
professors  into  the  school;  take  the  school  man  out  and  put  him  in  the 
college. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  mentioned 
that  last  night,  and  as  1  said  then,  I  said  that  to  teachers'  groups  and 
I  usually  get  applause.  But  when  I  say  it  to  my  own  faculty,  I  get  a 
dull,  long  silence.  Could  they  do  something  besides  that,  given  tenure 
and  all  the  other  things  that  inhibit  the  American  university  from  being 
responsive  to  change? 

Dr  Rfii).  I  think  they  have  to  live  with  the  school  for  a  month  or 
two  at  least  to  get  the  feel  and  get  -from  both  the  student  body,  the 
faculty,  the  community,  before  they  .can  really  be  effective  in  the  class- 
room. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  I  take  it  in  some  of  your  comments  you  really 
didn't  put  too  much  stock  in  some  human  relations  courses.  You  ex- 
pressed. I  think,  the  comment  that  you  would  rather  deal  with  some 
of  the  practical  aspects  of  the  school  rather  than  the  human  relations 
courses. 

Dr  Rfii)  That  is  right,  sir.  The  best  advice  I  gin,  a  young  man  of 
mine  was  transferring  — was  promoted  from  South  Boston  High  School 
to  an  all-black  school,  and  I  offered  him  my  collection  o(  literature, 
black  literature  and  so  forth.  And  he  took  it. 
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When  he  came  back  this  spring,  I  said,  ''What  can  you  tell  me. 
Charlie?''- Anil  he  said,  ''Just  remember  they  are  kids,  and  treat  them 
like  kids,  and  you  are  in  business 

CoMMlssiONF.R  HdRN.  A  number  of  other  superintendents  or  prin- 
cipals who  have  gone  through  this  have  made  exactly  that  point,  that 
if  you  have  discipline  and  you  impose  it  fairly  and  impartially  on  all 
students  and  treat  them  as  human  beings,  and  not  whether  they  arc 
black  or  white,  you  are  probably  going  to  be  more  successful. 

And  as  I  read  the  reports  and  background  oh  South  Boston,  ap- 
parently there  was  some  problem  where  the. white  faculty  initially,  you 
might  say,  patronized  the  black  kids  and  were,  perhaps,  lenient  on 
them*  which  in  turn  caused  some  internal  problems.  Is  that  a  correct 
summary  of  some  of  the  background?  Would  anybody  care  to  com- 
ment on  that  problem  ' 

Mr.  Da//i.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  fair  assessment,  in  a  few  cases. 

CoMMlssioNF.R  HoRN.  One  \-d\X  question. 

We  have  heard  earlier  about  the--and  you  have  admitted  before  you 
got  there— the  really  bad  physically  condition  of  South  Boston  High 
School,  compared  to  what  it  might  have  been  a  generation  ago. 

\\nd  we  have  heard  about  the  concern  of  people  in  South  Boston 
for  community  involvement.  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  years  you  have  been  at 
South  Boston  how  much  interest  has  been  taken  by  the  community  by 
attending  meetings  of  the  Home  and  School  Association  and  other 
events  like  that  in  caring  about  what  happens  in  South  Boston  High 
School,  until  this  year?  Was  there  much  community  interest? 

Dr.  Rfio.  If  we  got  2S  parents  at  a  meeting,  we  were  doing  well. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fli  mminci.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

Commissioner  Frkfman.  Dr.  Reid.  when  I  visited  South  Boston 
High  School  in  September*  we  talked  about  the  school  and  its 
problems.  And  I  asked  you  at  that  time,  how  long  you  thought  it  would 
take  before  there  could  be  a  viable  climate  for  learning.  At  that  time 
you  said  that  you  believed  it  would  take  3  years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  you  will  — what  is  your  opinion  as  of  now,  and 
what  are  you  ^and  then  what  are  the  things  that  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  such  u  climalo  into  being.' 

Dr  Ri  id  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  longer  than  3  years.  And  a  vital 
thing  necessary  is  good  will. 

CoMMissioNi  R  FRFt'MAN.  WclK  let*s  pursuc  that.  Are  yi^u  saying  that 
the  good  will  is  — obviously  you  are  saying  it  is  missing  now. 

Dr  Rmp  That  is  correct. 

CoM.MissioNFR  Frfi  m  v.n  Is  it  missing  on  the  part  of  the  faculty? 

Dr  Run.  No.  I  don't  think  it  is  missing  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 
I  think  It  is  missing,  basically,  on  the  part  of  the  adult  conimuniiy 

CD.MMissiosr  r  FRfcKMAN  And  does  that  mean  the  administration, 
the  political  — what  do  you  mean  by  — 

Dr  Rfip  N(k  just  the  adult  community. 
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Commissioner  Fhekman  The  adult,  meaning  the  parents  or  the  peo- 
ple who  were  not  parents,  who  were  not  involved  with  the  school? 
Dr.  Rkii).  Both. 

CoMMissiONFR  Frfeman.  Well,  if  you  had,  and  if  you  could  sort  of 
wave  a  wand  or  whatever  it  takes,  where  would  you  start?  ' 

Dr.  Reio.  I  think  the  best  start  is  enforce  the  judge's  order,  that 
adults  should  not  be  within  the  school,  and  run  the  schools  with  your 
professional  staff,  and  1  think  the  youngsters  will  go  along. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  In  answer  to  Dr.  Horn's  question  concern* 
ing  the  truant  officer,  /ou  indicated  that  you  did  not  know  how  they 
spend  their  time.  Will  you  explain  to  this  Commission,  the  relationship 
of  the  truant  officer  to  a  particular  school?  How  are  assignments 
made?  Are  officers  assigned  to  your  school,  and  what  are  their  duties? 

Dr.  Rkid.  Two  or  three  officers  have  been  assigned  to  a  school  in 
the  past.  Each  one  covers  a  certain  geographical  area  that  the  school 
serves.  They  used  to  drop  in  to  the  school  every  day,  or  perhaps  every 
other  day  to  pick  up  the  so-called  truant  cards,  and  investigate  and 
then  turn  the  results  back  upon  the  completion  of  their  investigation. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  to  whom  is  this  officer  accountable? 

Dr.  Reio.  To  the  head  of  the  attendance  department. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  .And  where  is  that— is  that  based? 

Dr  Reio.  45  Myrtle  Street^ 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  is  there  any  reporting  of  the  results 
of  the  investigation  to  you,  as  headmaster? 
Dr.  Reio.  I  get  the  cards  back.-. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  who  enforces  the  work  of  the  truant 
officer? 

Dr.  Reio.  The  attendance  officer  has  to  take— 

Commissioner  Freeman.  The  attendance  officer. 

Now,  in  this  instance  were  there  any  instances  where  an  attendance 
officer  actually  caused  the  return  of  pupils  to  school. 

Dr.  Reio.  Oh,  1  think  they  were  helpful  in  persuading  youngsters  to 
come  back  to  school. 

CoNiMissiONER  FREEMAN.  Was  there  a  significant  change  toward  the 
end  of  the  year  as  against  the  beginning  of  the  year? 

Dr.  Reio.  We  picked  up  some  around  the  middle  of  January,  after 
we  reopened,  and  things  went  along  reasonably  well.  We  picked  up 
some  youngsters  at  that  time. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  attendance 
officers  who  were  black? 

Dr.  Reio.  I  do  not  know. 

Commissioner  Freeman  Do  you  know  if  there  were  any? 
Dr  Reio.  I  do  not  know 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Do  you  know  if  there  are  any  of  any  other 
minorities  such  as  Spanish  surnames,  or  otherwise? 
Dr.  Reio  I  do  not  know 

Commissioner  Freeman  There  aren't  any  in  your  school? 
Dr.  Reio,  That  is  correct. 
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^     344  . 
CoMMissioNFR  pRFKMAN.  THunk  you. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN  Could  I  just  follow  up  on  one  point  that  Com- 
missioner Freeman  very  ably  brought  out  here.  Is  your  budget  based 
on  the  average  daily  attendance  in  your  school? 

Dr.  RtH).  I  have  nothing  to  say  about  my  budget,  except  that  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  'spent  for  educational  materials  and  text- 
books  is  based  upon  the  numbers  as  of  October  1  in  each  year. 

CoMMissioNKR  Horn.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at,  is  there  a  felation- 
ship,  an  incentive  to  assure  a  full  student  turnout  in  order  to  get  the 
resources  you  need  to  carry  on  school? 

Dr.  Ke*U).  We  are  under  no  pressure  of  that  sort, 

C()MMissioNE>R  Horn.  I  see.  Because  as  listened  to  the  story  in  this 
and  other  cities  about  urban  school  buicaucracies,  I  think  what  we  are 
talking  about  is,  if  we  decentralize  some  of  the  responsibility  to  people 
like  you,  and  broad  amounts  of  money  within  certain  guidelines,  would 
you  get  the  job  done  better? 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

COMMISSIONFR  RiM/.  Dr.  Rcid.  I  have  been  shocked  by  the 
testimony  that  I  have  heard  here  today,  of  the  physical  conditions  of 
the  schools  in  South  Boston,  even  before  desegregation  became  a 
problem.  From  the  delivery  of  educational  services  under  conditions 
before  busing,  and  the  current  problem,  1  am  finding  it  difficult  to 
place  the  blame  entirely  upon  forced  busing. 

Don't  you  believe  that  forced  busmg  is  a  false  issue,  not  a  true  issue? 
But  that  the  true  issue  is  whether  the  law  will  or  will  not  be  obeyed? 

Dr.  Rfii)  I  think  that  is  the  fundamental  for  any  American, 

Chairman  Flfimming.  We  arc  grateful  for  you  coming  and  giving  us 
the  results  of  your  experiences  and  your  observations.  We  appreciate 
it  very  much.  It  has  been  very  helpful. 

At  this  time  we  will  be  in  recess  for  IS  minutes.  We  will  resume  at 

[Recess.  | 


Chairman  Fli  mmsnci  The  hearing  will  resume.  The  next  witnesses 
will  be  called 

Mr.  Ai.fxani)f:r.  Frank  Power,  John  Prince.  Gerald  Sullivan,  Joanne 
Vacca. 

( Whereupon »  Frank  Power,  John  Prince,  Gerald  Sullivan,  and 
Joanne  Vacca  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flcmming.j 


TESTIMONY  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  AND  t'ACl  LTY:  FRANK  POWER. 
H(:ADMASn'R,  (  HARLESTOWN  HKWf  SC  HOOL;  JOHN  PRINCE.  PRINCIPAL, 
EDWARDS  MIDDLE  SCHOOL:  OERALD  SULLIVAN,  TEACHER,  CHARLESTOWN 
HIGH  SCHOOL;  AND  JOANNE  VACCA.  TEACHER  AND  UNION 

So: 
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RKPRESKNTATIVK,  EOWARDK  MIDDU)  SCHOOL;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  RICHARD 
W.  CmeMAN,  ATTORNEY  FOR  MR.  POWER  AND  MR.  PRINCE;  AND  JONATHAN 
HYATT,  ATTORNEY  FOR  MS,  VACCA 

Mr.  Alfxand^r.  Starting  with  Mr.  Powtjr,  identify  yourself  and  your 
position  for  the  record  Counsel  will  also  identify  yourselves. 

Mr  PowfcR.  Frank  G.  Povycr,  headmaster  of  Charlestown  High 
School. 

Mr.  Coli-man.  Richard  W.  Coleman,  attorney  for  Mr.  Power  and 
Mr.  Prince. 

Mr.  Prince.  John  Prince,  principal  of  the  Edwards  Middle  School, 
Charlestown. 

Ms.  Vacca  Joanne  Vacca,  teacher  and  union  representative  at  the 
Edwards  Middle  School  in  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Hyatt.  Jonathan  Hyatt,  attorney  for  Miss  Vacca. 

Mr.  Sullivan.  Gerald  Sullivan.  I  am  a  teacher  at  Charlestown  High 
School  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  senate. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Starling  with  Mr.  Power,  could  you  briefly  describe 
for  us  the  student  body  and  the  physical  structure  at  Charlestown 
High? 

Mr.  Powfr  At  the  present  lime  Charlestown  High  School  has  ap- 
proximately U50  students.  They  are  housed  in  three  buildings.  The 
main  building,  the  Boys'  Club  annex.  The  main  building  has  a  little 
over  800  students  in  it.  It  was  built  in  1906  to  house  450  students.  The 
Boys'  Club  annex  has  six  classrooms,  that  house  approximately ,150 
students. 

And  the  Spencer  annex  is  a  complete  vocational  cooperative  electri- 
cal program  shop  area  with  six  class  areas  in  it,  It  houses  150  students. 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  Under  Phase  I,  is  it  correct  that  Charlestown  High 
was  not  substantially  affected  by  desegregation? 

Mr.  Powfr  That  is  not  true.  It  depends  on  what  you  mean  by  sub- 
stantially affected. 

Mr.  Alfxanocr.  In  terms  of  student  assignment. 

Mr  Power.  No.  it  isn't  true. 

Mr  Alfxanoer  Okay.  Will  you  clarify  that? 

Mr  Powfr.  Charlestown  High  School,  until  this  year,  was  a  3-year 
high  school,  grades  10.  11.  12.  Grade  12  was  put  into  Char- 
lestown—I  m  sor-y.  Grade  nine  was  put  into  Charlestown  High  School 
under  the  Phase  I  desegregation  order.  Also,  the  majority  of  the 
minority  students  that  were  enrolled  at  Charlestown  High  School  were 
geo-coded  out  under  Phase  i. 

Mr  Alfxanofr  How  many  minority  students  were  attending  in  the 
year  prior  to  the  Phase  I  order? 

Mr.  Powfr.  Approximately  135. 

Mr    Alfxanofr.  What  were  the  different  minority  groups  wiihin 
this  135'^ 

Mr  Powfr  Black,  Chinese.  Spanish  surname 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Could  you  give  us  the  numbers  of  each ' 
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Mr.  Power.  Approximately  60  to  65  Chinese;  approximately  3S« 
give  or  take,  black  and  Spanisjh  surname. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  wjil  be  the  student  body  assignment  under 
Phase  II,  proportionately,  by* race? 

Mr.  Powfr.  It  is  700  to  limit  of  capacity  under  Phase  II.  I  requested 
that  an  extra  hundred  be  added. 

I  haven't  heard,  but  I  have  seen  indications  that  the  extra  hundred 
will  be  approved. 

Mr.  Alf.xanuf.r.  And  how  many  students<*-what  proportion  of  the 
student  body  is  to  be  black  or  minority  under  Phase  II? 

Mr.  Power.  Thirty*four  percent  black,  20  percent  other  minorities. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  started  planning  for  Phase  II,  Mr. 
Power? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes. 

Mr.  .Alexander.  Could  you  briefly  outline  for  us  what  your  plans 
for  Phase  II  are,  as  headmaster? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  don*t  know  yet  who  the  stu- 
dents are.  Under  the  judge's  order,  we  are  to  retain  all  present  seniors. 
That  is  175,  approximately.  They  are  all  white.  We  are  to  retain  all 
participants  in  the  cooperative  vocational  program.  That  is  approxi- 
mately 1  to  going  into  senior  year,  and  105  going  into  junior  year;  215, 
and  they  are  all  white.  The  rest  of  the  makeup  has  to  come  from  what 
the  court  order  is.  I  have  no  idea  who  the  other  students  will  be  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  taken  any  plans  in  terms  of  coordination 
with  the  law  enforcement  officials  for  planning? 
Mr.  Power.  Yes,  I  have. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  deputy  superintendent  on  two  occasions;  his 
representative  on  a  third.  I  talked  with  community  people  concerning 
the  safety  committee  we  instituted  last  year,  and  we  intend  to  inaugu- 
rate in  the  very  near  future.  It  wasn!t  feasible  until  after  yester- 
day—^after  today. 

Yesterday  was  the  17th  of  June.  It  is  a  very  important  day  in  the 
Bunker  Hill— in  the  Charlestown  community,  and,  of  course,  today, 
most  of  the  Charlestown  people  are  h«re. 

We  have  a  new  police  captain.  I  have  talked  with  him  twice,  but  I 
haven't  sat  down  in  a  formal  session. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Has  the  neighborhood  city  hall  apparatus  been 
started  yet  in  Charlestown?  Have  you  been  invited  to  attend— 

Mr.  Power  Well,  they  are  part  of  this  and  we  have  identified  with^ 
them  and  with  the  youth  activities  worker. 

Mr  Alexander.  Have  there  been  meetings  with  the  youth  activities 
commission? 

Mr.  Power.  I  would  have  to^not  with  the  youth  activities  commis- 
sion, with  the  youth  activity  workers  in  the  Charlestown  area  1  have 
discussed  this  with  them  But  as  I  said,  we  haven't  had  a  formal  sit- 
down  with  them 
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*  Mh.  AiEXANDiiR.  Have  you  contacted  community  organizations  in 
the  Charlestown  area? 

Mr.  Powf.r.  Yes. 

Mr.  AiFXANOER.  What? 

Mr.  Powf.r.  I  have  been  to  two  of  the  area  planning  action  commit- 
tees, and  I  have  been  to  two  of— I  don*l  remember  the  title  of  the  edu- 
cation committee  that  Moe  CJillen  is  chairman  of,  but  I  have  been  at 
several  of  their  meetings.  And  I  am  in  constant  contact  with  little  city 
hall  and  with  youth  activities,  and  with  the  Kennedy  Center  and  the 
Boys  Club. 

Mr.  Alfxanokr.  What  is  your  anticipation  for  what  will  go  on  in 
Charlestown  this  coming  September? 

Mr.  Power.  I  hope  for  the  best,  and  I  am  going  to  prepare^ for  the 
worst. 

Mr.  Alkxanof.r.  Could  you  be  a  'itile  more  specific  about  that? 
What  types  of  preparation  are  we  talking  about? 

Mr.  Power,  in  the  types  of  preparation?  i  have  requested  30  police 
inside  the  building,  of  the  deputy  superintendent. 

Mr,  Alexander.  How  have  you  made  that  decision? 

Mr.  Power.  I  made  that  decision  based  on  the  physical  structure  of 
the  building,  the  areas  that  I  feel  could  be  dangerous  areas,  and  I  have, 
told  them  where  I  feet  the  deployment  of  the  personnel  should  be. 
There  has  been  no  final  decision  on  this. 

I  have  also  asked  for  12  transitional  aides. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  had  any  word  on  the  transitional  aides 
yet? 

Mr.  Power.  Only  that  you  can  expect  to  gel  them. 
Mr.  Alkxandfr.  Okay. 

Are  you  going  to  be  operating  the  three  buildings  next  year,  or  are 
you  down— 

Mr.  Power.  The  reason  for  the  increase  from  700  to  limit  of  capaci- 
ty, to  800.  is  to  include  the  Boys'  Club  annex,  which  I  thought  would 
be  closed  if  the  700  limit  on  capacity  was  finalized.  I  do  feel  I  need 
the  Boys*  Club  annex  to  run  the  school  properly  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  I  understand  from  interview  reports  that  you  are 
the  head  of  the  headmasters'  association.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Power.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Has  this  issue  of  the  way  the  schools  have  operated 
and  the  roles  the  headmasters  have  played  been  discussed  by  the- head- 
masters? 

Mr.  PowEk.  Yes.  it  has.  I  have  a  subcommittee  that  i  have 
requested  a  meeting  with  Superintendent-elect  Fahey,  concerning  the 
number  of  teachers  assigned  especially  to  schools  that  will  be  further 
impacted  next  year  under  Phase  11  and  the  number  of  teacher  assign- 
ments in  these  schools. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  We  have  heard  from  a  number  of  headmasters,  as 
you  may  be  aware,  over  the  past  several  days.  Among  the  things  that 
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were  suggested,  were  very  tight  planning  in  terms  of  student  IDs  and 
entering  the  school,  programs  planned  jn.  advance  for  students,  notifi* 
cation  of  students.  Are  you  able  to  start  any  of  those,  types  of  activi- 
tiesi  or  nave  you? 

Mr.  Power.  I  would  say  that  I  started  these  with  my  faculty.*  A'nn 
Miles,  I  ha^e  heard  her  name  used  here,  has— was  one  of  my  guidance 
counselors,  and  she  was  taken  by  a  group  that  is  planning  this  type  ^ 
aypcurity,  human  relations,*  visiting  of  the  high  schools.  And  many  of  my 
faculty  have  visited  South  Boston  High  School, 'Hyde  Park  Higt]i 
School,  Hyde  Park  High  Schcfoj  Annex,  and  Roslindale  High  School. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  movie  that  was  made  by  one  of  the 
teachers  of  South  Boston  High  School,  indicating  what  has  happened 
under  Phase  I  of  the  desegregation  program,  being  shown  to  my  facul- 
ty. It  is  being  shown  right  now.  in  Charle^town  High  School. 

Mr.  AteiXANDFR.  Mr.  Prince? 

Mr.  Prince.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  tell  us  something  about  the  Edwards 
Middle  School,  how  large  a  school  it  is;  how  many  students  are  attend* 
ing,  the  physical  structure?  ^ 

Mr.  Prince.  Yes.  The  Edwards  Middle  School  was  built  in  1931.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  about  670  pupils.  That  is  the  capacity  that  was  given 
to  us  by  Judge  Garrity's  Phase  II.  The  present  enrollment  is  about  500 
pupils.  We  started  out  with  more  pupils  at  the  beginning,  but  it  is 
down  to  500  pupils  now. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  is  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
this  year? 

Mr.  Prince.  We  have  about  90  percent  white.  We  have  2  percept 
black,  and  the  rest  are  Chinese. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  is  the  projected  student  breakdown  under 
Phase  II?      .  '  ^ 

Mr.  Prince.  The  projected  student  breakdown,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  38  percent  white,  35  black,  and  27  other,  I  think  is  dpproxiMnately 
the  figure. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  you  undertaken  any  specific  plans  as  of  yet, 
''in  relation  to  Phase  II?  \ 
Mr.  Princf.  Yes. 

A  lot  of  my  planning  has  gone  along  the  idea  of  what  Mr.  Power 
has  done.  We  have  a  group  of  teachers  who  have  visited  several  of  the 
other  middle  schools;  the  Gavin  School  in  South  Boston,  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  in  Dorchester;  we  have  studied  their  implementation. 

We  have  teachers  who  will— I  have  a  teacher  who  has  been  asked 
to  serve  on. the  multiethnic  council  and  a  teacher  is  a  busing  coordina* 
tor.  Those  are  within  the  school  itself. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  there  been  any  meetings  with  community  or- 
ganizations? 

Mr  Prince.  Yes.  I  have  met  with  groups  similar  to  Mr.  Power.  I 
have  talked  to  YAC  workers,  I  have  met  three  or  four  times  with  the 
Charlestown  Educational  Council  on  meetings  that  they  have  had. 
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Mr.  Ai.EXANi)i-R.  Have  you  mef  with  any  community  organi2ations 
^in  other  than  the  Charlestown  communityi  for  example,  from  the  rest 
of  the  Madison  Park  district? 

Mr.  Princk.  No,  I  haven't.  I  have  no  idea  atMhis  point  who 
the— where  the  youngsters  will  come  from*  specific  s.cho6ts  that  they 
will  come  from. 

V  I  hope,  as  soon  as  we  have  that  information,. to  take  that  action. 

Mr  Akfxandf.r.  Mr.  Power,  in  terms  of  your  contact  with  commu- 
nity organizations,  have  any  of  theni  been  with  other  than  the  Char- 
lestown community? 

Mr.  Power.  The  only  person  1  have  talked  with  is  Mr.  Charles  Ray, 
the  headmaster  of  Roxbury  High  School. 

In  looking  over  the  District  7,  the  indications  are  that  many  of  the 
students,  minority  students,  will  come  from  that  area.  So  I  told  Mr. 
Ray  that  as  siwn  as  we  know  who  they  are,  I  will  send  a  printout  of 
the  students  to  him  that  I  have.  I  am  interested  in  contacting  parents, 
and  I  am  going *to  send  a  printout  of  the  students  that  he  will  get  from 
my  are3.  And  I  hope  that  we  can  be  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Alf.xanofr. 'Mr.  Prince,  what, do  you  conceive  of  to  be  the 
greatest  problem  that  you  will  face  under  Phase  II,  as  a  middle  school 
particularly?  ' 

Mr.  Prini  f.  Well,  hopefully,  we  will  lake  all— we  will  probably  have 
to— the  number  one  problem  will  be  safety.  That  is  our  primary  goal. 
And  hopefully,  after  that,  we  can  work  towards  the  education  process. 

But  we— the  teachers— we  haMC  had  a  number  of  meetings  within 
the  building,  meetings  within  the  building.  And  as  I  say,  we  have  stu- 
died other  schools,  tried  to  cull  from  those  schools,  some  of  the 
problems,  some  of  the  good  things  that  have  come  out  of  it. 

I  have  participated  in  meetings  with  all  other  middle  school  prin- 
cipals. Wc  had  a  meeting  that  the  principals  of  impacted  schools 
exchanged  information  with  those  who  would  be  affected  under  Phase 
11. 

Mr  Alkxandfr.  Do  you  conceive  of  it,  that  it  would  be  a  prbblem 
for  you  if  a  number  of  students  were  not  going  to  the  high  school,  and 
around  in  the  community?  Does  that  pose  a  particular  problem  for  a 
n)iddle  school  ' 

Mr  Pr!N(  I  Well,  any  persons  who  would  be  in  the  proximity  of  the 
school  certainly  would  cause  a  problem. 

Mr  Alfxanofk.  Do  you  intend  to  have  a  fafrly  rigid  access  system 
at  your  school  this  coming  September? 

Mr  Princ  r.  Yes  f  have  tried  to  find  an  area  where,  you  know,  the 
bu.scs  as  they  come  will  be  in  a  position  which  will  have  the  best  ac- 
cess to  the  building. 

Mr.  AiFXANi)FR.  I  was  recently  at  your  school,  as  ydu  know,  and 
I  was  struck  by  all  the  physical  construction  in  the  streets  going  around 
it.  Have  you  communicated  that  potential  problem  to  any  officials 
within  the  city  or  state? 
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Mh  Pr«N(  t  I  believe  the  construction  that  you  have  witnessed,  \ 
have  been  talking  to  the  DRA  and  the  street  construction,  it  seems 
that  will  be  out  of  the  way  before  September.  * 

Mh  Ai^XANDFH  What  about  the  other  construction? 
•  Mr  ^Pkiiy^ r   I  he  only  other  construction  that  I  know  of  at  this  time 
is  the  removal  of  the  His,  and  the  I)RA  has  indicated  that  isi^oing  to 
fiitart  soon.  Whether  that  will  be  down  or  even  begun  by  that  tirne^  I 
'51m  not  that  sure.  I  think  Mr.  Power  alluded  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
participated  in  a  task  force  and  it  is  an  ongoing  thing.  And  I  think;  as 
'we  go  ^long,  that  timetable  will  be  a  little  more  updated  for  us. 

Mm  AiKXANbiiR  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a  particular  problem, 
Mr  Power,  the  removal  of  the  train? 

Mr  Powf  r  Well,  construction  generally,  around  the  schools— I  am 
ci  little  upset  right  ?U)w  because  they  just  did  a  magnitlcent  cleanup  job 
on  the  Hunker  Hill  Monument  grounds.  And  the  high  school  is  right 
on  the  monument  grounds.  ^ 

And  we  had  jackhammers  for  breakfast,  and  welders  for  lunch,  and 
painting  and  construction  trucks  Dutside  for  dismissal.  It  was  an  obsta- 
cle course  We  didn't  need,  and  1  am  glad*  it  is  Jack*s  turn  next  year. 
The  [*l.  that  is  going  to  be  some  project 

Mr  All  xanokr.  Do  you  intend  — either  one  of  your.  Mr.  Prince  or 
Mr  Power  -  to  be  invDlved  in  the  design  of  bus  routes  and  other,  plat- 
ters like  that,  dut  to  the  fact  that  Charlestown  is  a^ community  with 
construction  going  on  and  very  narrow  streets  and  so  oh? 

Mr  Ponvfr.  I  will  answer  that,  in  that  we  had  buses  this  year  from 
the  North  l*rui  and  from  Chinatown,  and  I  was  immediately  concerned 
with  the  bus  routes  that  they  set  up.  The  safety  department  altered  one 
tu  two  of*  ihcin  for  me  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  police  and  the 
tnethi'd  of  busing  in  this  year  from  the  black  community,  and  I  sug- 
gested routes  that  I  think  would  be  more  safe.  I  have  done  this  already 
with  the  police 

Mr  AttXANDFR.  Ms  Vacca.  could  you  briefly  explain  what  your 
respt>fisibililics  are  as  a  teacher  in  the  school? 

Ms  Vac(  a  I  am  a  teacher  of  social  studies  at  the  Edward  S^*hool. 
I  have  been  for  12  or  13  years,  and  was  recently  elected  union 
representalive 

:V1h  Aii  XANDFK.  What  do  >ou  see  as  the  role  the  teachers  wilJ  be 
.playing  next  >ear' 

Ms  Va(  I  A  I  see  my  primary  role  as  protecting  the  kids  and  literally 
praying  for  the  kids  that  are  coming  into  the  school.  I  don't  really-— as 
J  said  to  someone  outside,  really  — 1  go  from  being  very  optimistic  to 
terribl>  pessimistic  Right  now  I  am  in  an  optimistic  mood.  I  just  would 
ralhcr  be  overprcparcd  for  any  possibility  than  underprepared.  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  the  h  ;rarchy  or  the  bureaucracy  is  listening  to  my 
bos\,  to  us.  v^hen  we  icll  them  we  need  something. 

And  (>ne  of  the  things  thi*t  has  bothered  us  all  yfear  is  that  construc- 
tion around  our  schooj   Just  as  one  small  example,  the  day  we  ad- 
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ministered  our  reading  tests  to  the  students,  there  were  jackhammers 
in  front  of  the  building,  the  entire  front  section  of  that  building.  You 
couldn*t  hear  yourself  think,  let  alone  take  a  test.  1  called  about  four 
or  five  different  agencies  that  day  with  no  success. 

I  am  very  concerned,  and  I  know  Mr.  Prince  is,  about  that  El.  I 
think  that  if  something  happens  that  that  cannot  guaranteed  be 
finished  before  the  close  of  school,  it  better  not  be  started  before  the 
close  of  school.  Because  the  way  the  constructioti  has  been  this  year, 
I  have  no  confidence  in  the  fact  that  they  will  finish  it  up  in  a  few 
dnys.  They  will  just  say,  **A  little  bit  more  work  to  do.''  I  have  no  con- 
fidence that  they  will  finish  it  up  quickly. 

Mr.  Alfxandrr.  Have  the  teachers  at  your  school  been  doing 
anything  particularly  to  prepare  themselves  for  next  year*s  experience? 

Ms.  Vacca.  Well,  there  has  been  a  kind  of  problem,  that  we  didn*t 
know  if  we  were  going  to  be  there  next  year.  I  am  not  even  certain 
that  that  is  cleared  up*  although  I  think  at  the  middle  school  levels 
there  may  be  very  few  changes  as  far  as  personnel  is  concerned. 
«  Just  now  we  arc  beginning  to  get  into  the  swing  of  it.  We  have  the 
staff  to  do  the  work.  We  want  to  know  that  we  have  the  support  from 
the  community  and  from  the  people  at  Beacon  Street,  and  from 
anyplace  else  that  \ve  ask  it. 

Mr.  Prince  has  ippointed  two  people  that  I  would  trust  my  life 
to— and  I  am  not  saying  this  as  a  light  thing,  but  1  have  such  great  con- 
fidence in  the  two  men  that  he  has  put  in  charge  of  the  bus  routes 
and  as  far  as  programming  and  things  like  this.  That,  in  itself*  makes 
mc  feel  much  better  about  the  future. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Mr.  Sullivan,  what  are  your  responsibilities  at 
Charlcstown  High? 

Mr.  Sullivan  I  have  been  at  Charlcstown  High  for  4  years.  I  am 
also  a  social  studies  teacher  and  chairman  of  the  faculty  senate,  which 
is  new  this  year,  and  is  attempting  tQ  define  its  role.  It  turns  out  to 
be  something  between  advisor  to  the  headmaster,  and  complaint  board 
from  the  teachers. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  have  the  teachers  done  in  defining  this  role 
in  relation  to  school  desegregation  that  is  coming  up? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  would  like  to  say  everything  that  should  be  done. 
But  1  have  to  say.  not  enough.  It  is  with  a  great  deal  of  apprehension 
thai  we  look  forward  to  next  year.  And  around  the  middle  of  Februa- 
ry, you  know,  seeing  that  the  time  was  running  out,  we  wrote  to  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  asking  for  some  help.  And  we  received  a 
reply  and  a  statement  that  Miss  Dorothy  Cash  will  be  getting  in  touch 
with  us  As  of  yet.  she  has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

As  time  further  ran  out,  with  the  help  of  Ann  Miles  and  with  the 
pef-mission  of  the  headmaster,  the  faculty  senate  coordinated  to  ar* 
f  ,e  coverage  for.  and  so  on.  a  series  of  about  five  or  six  trips  to  dif- 
fcient  high  schools  throughout  the  city.  And  about  30  of  our  teachers, 
both  shop  and  academic,  have  visited  other  schools. 
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Mr  Pc^wcr  mcnlioncU  the  Yilm  from  Soulh  Boston  which.  »'igain 
through  Ann  Miles,  is  over  there  today.  A  week  or  so  ago,  a  group 
of  students  visited  Riislindale  High  Sehool.  I'hese  students  were  the 
senior  class  officers^  the  student  council  officers^  and  the  seniof  class 
advisors  Ihey  visited  the  Koslindale  School,  talked  with  the  students 
over  there,  teachers,,  and  toured  the  school  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Aii  XANDi  R  What  lessons  vvere  learned?  Is  there  a  specific  set 
\      of  things  you  now  think  you  can  do,  or  is  it  still  unclear  in  your  mind? 
Mr.  Si'i.i  IVAN  Needless  to  say.  it  is  very  unclear.  I  don't  think  any- 
one has  the  answers. 

I  am  sure  yi)u  heard  what  has  come  out,  I  am  sure  you  heard  it  from 
other  teachers  The  lessons  are.  one  thing  that  we  were  hit  with  vc|ry 
strongly  was.  we  should  have  a  code  of  discipline;  it  should  be  fairly 
iind  firmly  and  consistently  enforced*  and  so  on;  that  we  should  be  well 
prepared,  that  we  .should  have  (he  reins  tight.  It  is  easier  to  loosen  the 
reins  than  it  is  to  tighten  them,  and  so  on. 

You  know,  whether,  in  fact,  these  are  the  answers.  I  don*t  know. 
Mh  Ai  FXANor  r  Has  there  been  any  specific  funds  forthcoming  for 
training  of  teachers'^ 
Mr  Sill  IVAN  I  reall)  don*t  know  I  mean,  no  one  has  come  to  me. 
Mr  Ai  I  xa.ndfk.  Mr  Power'^ 

Mr.  P(iwm  Not  along  the  lines  you  are  talking  about.  We  expect 
to  have  personnel  on  board  throughout  the  summer  concerning  with 
the  organization*  planning,  programming,  recordkeeping,  security  or- 
ganization We  will  have  a  team  that  will  be  coordinating  with  the 
Hunker  Hill  Community  College  on  the  proposal  that  we  have  with 
them 

And  I  would  expect  that  upwards  of,  welL  perhaps  a  third~-33  to 
40  percent  of  the  facullv  wil  be  involved  in  this  planning  during  the 
summer  months  That  is  prior  to  the  2  weeks  the  juilge  ordered. 

Mr  Aif  XANOi  R  Is  it  your  understanding  that  the  funding  will  be 
made  available  for  this' 

Mr  Pimi  R.  It  IS  mv  understanding  that  funds  will  be  available  for 
this,  ves 

Mr  AihX\\i>hK  Ha\e  vou  made  specific  requests  to  the  Beacon 
Street  authorities  for  specific  aid  for  your  school  .' 

Mr  Povstr  Not  in  the  sense  that  1  made  a  specific  request  for  aid 
other  than  the  aide  that  I- expect  will  he  forthc(Mning 

I  have  talkeil  v^ilh  the  personnel  The  faculty  is  having  an  election 
tomorrow,  on  the  five  teachers  that  will  be  involved  in  that  process. 
I  will  appoint  four  others 

I'hiit  is  just  one  phase  iW*  it  That  is  to  be  funded.  Also,  the  planning* 
the  implementation,  the  pn^gramming,  etc..  is  going  to  be  fundcil. 

We  also  will  have  the  functional  campus  coi^rdinator  on  board. 

We  have  a  multiethnic  council  coordinator,  vvho  is  in  the  process  i^f 
working  vulh  Ann  J  oley  m  cnsis  prevention  So  I  feel  vve  have  a  great 
number  of  personnel  available  to  us  beginning  Friday,  that  we  didn^t 
have  a  year  ago 
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Mr.  Ai.FXANDKK.  i  have  no  further  questions  ut  this  point. 
Chairman  Fi.fmming.  Commissioner  Rankin? 
I  Commissioner  Rankin.  Ms.  Vuccu,  you  suid  sometimes  you  are  op- 

timistic and  sometimes  you  are  pessimistic,  is  that  right? 
Ms.  Vac  (  A.  Yes,  that  is. 

CoMMissiONFK  Rankin.  In  your  pessimistic  moods,  who  do  you  think 
,  the  trouble  is  coming  from?  Will  it  come  from  the  old  students,  or  the 

new  students  coming  in? 

Ms.  Vac(  A.  My  own  personal  feeling,  and  v\y  own  concern  is  that 
it  will  come  either  from  old  students  who  have  graduated,  or  from  high 
school  students  who  are  not  in  the  school.  I  don't  know  that  for  a  fact. 
Thai  is  my  own  concern. 

CoMMissiONKR  Rankin.  It  won't  come  from  the  students  in  the 
school? 

Ms.  Va(  c  A.  I  don't  think  so,  really.  It  might,  I  could  be  wrong.  But 
this  is  my  own  feeling,  it  will  not  come  from  the  students  in  the  school. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  all  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Princ  f.  We  are  hopeful  that  that  will  be  the  case. 

One  of  the  things,  I  think.  Commissioner,  that  makes  us  a  little  ap- 
prehensive, is  the  sense  that  we  don't  know  who  the  students  are.  It 
would  be  better  if  we  knew  who  the  students  were,  Hopefully  we  can 
gel  a  little  line  on  these  students  when  the  assignments— it  is  so  late 
now,  you  see.  Normally  this  would  all  have  been  taken  care  of.  We 
would  have  made  the  contact  with  the  school,  the  children  would  have 
been  able  to  select  their  courses.  All  we  have  is  the  total  number  pro- 
jected for  our  school  Who  they  are,  where  they  are  coming  from— this 
is  what  makes  a  degree  of  apprehension 

CoMMissioNi-R  Rankin.  Do  you  agree,  Mr.  Power? 

Mr.  Powfr.  Yes,  I  think  thai  what  Mr  Prince  says,  I  agree  with. 

CoMMissioNtR  Rankin.  Do  you  anticipate  any  tjrouble  from  parents? 

Mr.  Powi-R.  Do  No. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Any  of  you? 

Mr   Prin(  F.  I  have  had— my  relation  hip  has  been  excellent  with 
parents  sv^-. 
Ms.  Vai  c  A.  Mine  has,  also. 
Mr.  Si'LLivAN.  Can  I  disagree? 

CoMMissioNf R  Rankin.  Yes.  This  reminds  me  of  the  headmaster 
who  went  to  heaven  and  they  asked  him  what  job  he  wanted.  He  said 
he  would  like  to  be  principal  of  an  orphans  asylum  so  he  wouldn't  be 
bothered  with  parents.  You  don't  have  that  feeling,  though? 

Mr.  Powi  r.  No,  I  don't.  But  I  have  a  high  school  that  docsnU  lock 
its  front  door. 

CoMMissjoNFR  Rankin.  Mr.  Sullivan,  what  is  your  opinion?  You  said 
you  differed. 

Mr.  Sli.li\an  Niv  it  is  funny,  as  I  staled  it  I  wished  I  hadn't  put 
it  that  way  I  meant  to  say.  "How  can  I  disagree?"  1  don't  anticipate 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  from  parents,  necessarily 
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Commission KK  Rankin.  What  university  hus  been  assigned  to  your 
sehool? 

Mr  PowbK,  Bunker  Hill  Community  College. 
C()MMIs.sioni:k  Rankin  Have  they  done  anything  yet? 
Mr.  Howi  k   They  sure  have. 

CoMMtssioNi-H  RankIn.  And  they  have  helped  you  a  whole  lot? 
Mk.  Powkk.  In  the  years  past.  also.  We  have  a  great  working  rela- 
tionship with  Bunker  Hill  Community  College. 
Commission i-iK  Rankin.  And  they  are  already  helping  you  with  Phase 

Mk.  Powfk.  Yes.  The  first  letter  1  got  from  Ihcm  was  in  late  April. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  What  business  corporation? 

Mr  Powfr  Liberty  Mutual.  Stop  and  Shop. 

CoMMissioNf  R  Rankin  What  are  these  companies  doing? 

Mr.  Powfr.  Liberty  Mutual  has  been  a  big  brother  to  Charlestown 
High  School  this  year,  and  they  have  done  a  remarkably  good  job  with 
us. 

'  CoMMissioNi  R  Rankin  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi.FMMiNCi.  Commissiontjr  Sali/man? 

CoM.MissioNi  R  Salt/man.  In  earlier  testimony,  we  have  been  told 
that  crucial  to  the  peaceful  implementation  of  the  court  order  is  the 
active  involvement  of  business,  religious,  educational  leadership.  Do 
you  think  there  will  be  adequate  mobilization  in  the  Charlestown  area 
of  such  community  leadership  and  involvement  with  the  schools? 

Mr.  Powfr.  Yes.  Last  year  under  Phase  L  I  was  impressed  with  the 
involvement  of  the  community  organizations,  of  the  different  organiza- 
tions that  we  were  in  contact  with.  And  I  think  that  under  the  condi- 
tions where  Charlestown  will  probably  be  the  most  impacted  area  this 
year— at  least  under  the  Phase  II  desegregation  plan— I  anticipate  that 
the  businesses  and  the  comnuMiiiy.  the  community  college  and  the 
other  civic  organizations  are  going  to  be  deeply  involved. 

CoMMissiONFR  Salt/.man.  Mr.  Prince,  why  are  you  presently  op- 
timisiic'*  What  is  the  source  for  your  present  optimism? 

Mr  Prin(  f  Well.  I  didn't  use  the  word  optimism. 

CoMMissioNF.R  Saltzman,  I  am  sorry,  1  meant  Ms.  Vacca.  Excuse 
me. 

Ms.  Vacc  a  I  don't  know,  being  a  human  being  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve the  best  is  going  to  happen,  and  when  I  see  the  newspaper  re- 
ports about  things  happening  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  again  being  a 
human  being.  I  become  pessimistic. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  But  ihcrc  are  no  tangible,  real— 

Ms.  Vac  ca.  Where  something  as  basic  as  being  at  the  parade  in 
Charlestown  on  Sunday,  seeing  ROAR  being  \rcprcsented  \\\  the 
parade,  but  also  seeing  groups  in  which  black  people  were  widely 
represented,  it  is  something  very  small,  but  believe  me  it  is  something 
tangible  and  it  is  something  I  appreciate.  And  1  can  be  optimistic  then. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman  I  am  not  sure— in  terms  of  what  were  you 
referring  to  the  presence  of  ROAR? 
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Ms.  Vm  (  A  In  the  parade  celcbraling  June  17.  in  ihc  (  harlcslown 
parade  All  groups— my  only  point  in  making  that  reference  is  that  in 
that  parade  all  groups  were  represented. 

CDMMissioNt.k  Sai.tzman.  I  see.  Mr.  Power,  what  is  the  specific  in- 
volvement  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Community  College?  Can  you  tell  us 
what  they  are  actually  doing  in  the  school? 

Mr.  Powhk.  1  can  tell  you  what  they  actually  did  last  year.  Under 
the  •^flexible  campus''  concept,  many  of  our  seniors  were  involved  in 
taking  extra  courses  down  there.  1  was  involved  in  a  high  school  that 
had  800  students  that  had  to  go  into  a  building  that  was  built  in  1 906 
f<K  450.  and  I  had  to  make  a  decision  as  to  whether  to  have  two 
schools,  or  to  have  one  school. 

And  I  decided  with  the  help  of  the  faculty,  to  have  one  school.  But 
our  school  day  started  at  4: 3 7  in  the  morning,  and  weiU  to  4:23  in  the 
afternoon.  And  we  had  — the  only  way  I  can  describe  it  is- we  had  a 
revolving  lunch  schedule,  in  which  the  students,  during  their  study 
^period  and  lunch  period,  were  allowed  to  leave  the  building  for  an 
hour  and  5  minutes  for  lunch— lunch  period  and  their  study  period, 
because  I  had  to  get  200  kids  out  to  get  200  more  in.  so  I  wouldn't 
violate  the  fire  laws  which  were  636  students. 

In  anticipation  of  this^  my  "'flexible  campus"  coordinator  visited  the 
community  college  and  told  them  of  the  problem  and  they  said.  ''Any 
of  your  seniors  or  juniors  that  want  to  take  college-type  programs, 
can."  And  did. 

And  they  helped-*actually  what  they  did  was  they  helped  me  empty 
the  building.  I  had  to  use  ho'  seats,  and  the  only  way  we  could  do  it 
was  to  send  one  class  out  at  one  time,  and  bring  another  one  in.  and 
send  another  one  out  and  bring  another  one  in.  And  that  is  the  way, 
from  10. IS  to  12:10.  if  you  had  been  there,  you  wouldn't  have  thought 
you  were  in  a  public  school,  you  would  have  thought  you  were  in  a 
well-organized  playground,  maybe.  But  there  were  an  awful  lot  of  stu- 
dents going  in  and  out  of  that  building  for  2-1/2  hours  during  the 
school  day  because  of  this. 

We  don't  anticipate  this  next  year,  naturally,  because  we  have  been 
limited  in  numbers.  But  the  numbers  last  year  were  foisted  on  us  by 
the  Phase  I  desegregation  which  said,  you  will  take  1,100  students. 
LI 50  students,  and  that  is  what  we  did. 

CoMMtssioNFR  Salt/man.  Can  you  foresee  any  other  area  in  which 
the  community  college  will  be  of  help  in  the  coming  year  under  Phase 
M?  Except  providing  physical  space. 

Mr  Pow  fr.  Niv  On  the  use  of  learning  centers  and  the  use  of  per- 
sonnel and  the  use  of  giving  an  overview  of  our  curriculum,  I  think 
that  we  can  use  them  in  many  areas.  And  I  think  that  now  that  they 
have  been  directly  involved,  that  we  will  get  that  much  more  from 
them. 

CoMMissioNFR  Salt/man.  1  hank  yi)u. 
Chairman  FlI'MMIn^i.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 
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Commissioner  Rimz.  Mr    Power,  what  proportion  of  the.  Char- 
lestown  population  is  white? 
Mr.  Powkr.  Thei'harleslown  population  is  white? 

COMMISSIONFR  RV\l.  Yi?S. 

*  Mr.  Power  99.44/100  percent. 

Commissioner  Rui/.  Now,  what  proportion  of  this  99  percent  plus 
attend  parochial  schools? 

Mft.  PowF.R.  i  would  have  to  use  a  specific  general— well,  can  I  use 
a  general  figure?  I  feel  that  there  are  400  students  a  year  in  Char- 
lestown  that  go  to  secondary  school,  and  I  get  200  of  them.  The  other 
200  go  to  parochial  schools,  and  a  small  percentage  go  to  the  exam 
schools.  But  the  majority  go  to  parochial  schools. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Then  you  would  say  about  a  half  of  the  student 
population  in  high  school  goes  to  parochial  school? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes,  approximately. 

CoMMi.ssioNER  Rui/.  And  with  relation  to  other  private .  schools 
other  than  parochial,  can  you  guess  a  percentage? 

Mr.  Power  Other  private  schools  other  than  parochial,  zero  per- 
cent. It  is  a  very  poor— well,  it  is  a  lower  middle  class  poor  communi- 
ty. They  couldn't  afford  l<i  go  to  a  private  school. 

Commissioner  Rui/  In  other  words,  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  here  is  approximately  half  of  the  school  population  in  high 
school,  with  relation  to  the  orders  of  court. 

Mr.  Power.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  orders  of  the  court. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Thi.*--  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Power.  No.  The  figures  that  you  are  speaking  of.  Commis- 
sioner, have  nothing  to  do  with  the  court  order.  This  has  been  true 
in  Charleslown  since  I  have  been  associated  with  it,  and  I  have  been 
associated  with  Charleslown  for  19  of  the  last  25  years. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Well,  I  meant  to  say  in  this  respect,  the  court 
order  does  not  affect  the  parochial  i;cht>ols,  does  it?  That  is  to  say  the 
parochial  schools  are  not  part  of  busing? 

Mr.  Power.  Well,  first,  there  are  no  parochial  high  schools  in  Char- 
leslown. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Oh.  Well  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  know.  They 
arc  bustd  out  already  then. 
Mr  Power.  Yes 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  You  said  50  percent  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dents attend  parochial  schools? 

Mr  Power.  That  is  an  approximation,  yes. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Alt  right.  Now  where  are  those  parochial 
schools  located? 

Mr  Power  They  are  located  — McKcun  in  Cambridge;  going 
downtown  Boston,  Christopher  Columbus  in  downtown  Boston;  Mai- 
den Catholic  in  Maiden;  Pope  John  in  Everett.  Then  I  have  missed  a 
few  St.  Rose  in  Chelsea,  St.  Clements  in  Somerville.  If  I  had  a 
parochial  list.  I  could  check  off  the  ones  that  didn't.  That  would  be 
easier. 
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Commissioner  Ruiz.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out.  Then  most 
of  them  are  bused— that  is  to  say«  from  the  areas  that  you  just  men* 
tioned,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  busing  at  the  present  time»  out  of  the 
area.  Is  that  true?  To  parochial  schools? 

Mr.  Power.  Well.  I  would  rephrase  that  and  say  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  voluntary  busing  outside  of  the  area,  yes. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Yes,  there  is  voluntary  busing  and  busing  - 

Mr.  Power.  I  am  not  sure  that  busing  is  used.  It  may  be  private 
vehicles.  I  would  say  in  many  cases,  in  most  cases,  that  the  parents 
drive  them  to  the  schools.  v 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  In  private  vehicles? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  this  percentage 

is. 

Commissioner  Rui/.  Are  there  buses  used  at  all? 

Mr.  Power.  There  are  no— I  don't— lct*s  say,  1  can*t  say  that  I  have 
seen  a  bus  that  says  the  name  of  a  school  on  it,  that  takes  the  student 
out  of  Charlestowr  to  one  of  these  schools.  They  either  use  public 
transportation,  MBTA.  or  they  use  their  own  private  automobiles. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Then,  in  getting  back  to  what  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  Is,  and  apparently  from  your  answers,  about  SO  percent  of  the 
high  school  population  goes  to  a  public  school? 

Mr.  Power.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  And  therefore,  approximately  SO  percent  that 
go  to  a  public  school  come  under  the  court  order? 
.    Mr.  Power.  That  is  correct. 

'  Commissioner  Ruiz.  This  is  what  I  was  trying  to  fmd  out.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  We  appreciate  very  much  your  being  here 
and  sharing  with  us  some  of  your  thinking,  some  of  your  plans  for  the 
coming  school  year.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Roberta  Delancy.  John  Gardiner,  and  Father 
Boyle. 

(Whereupon,  Robert  Delaney,  John  Gardiner,  and  Father  Robert 
Boyle  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your 
being  with  us. 


testimony  ok  institutional  leadership,  by  ROBERTA  DELANEY. 
MANAGER,  LtTTLE  CITY  HALL:  JOHN  GARDINER.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR. 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  SERVICES  CEN1ER;  AND  FATHER  ROBERT  BOYLE. 
PASTOR,  ST.  MARY  PARISH.  CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

Mr.  Alexander.  Starting  with  Mrs.  Delaney,  would  you  each  identi- 
fy yourself  and  your  name  and  your  position,  for  the  record. 

Ms.  Delanfy.  Yes»  my  name  is  Roberta  Delaney.  I  reside  at  26 
Grove  Street  in  Charlestown.  I  am  a  lifelong  resident  of  Charlestown, 
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.«  purcnl  of  lour  children  and  the  manager  of  the  Charlcstown  City 
riall. 

Mk  Aii  XANDFR  Thank  you 

Fr  HoYi  i:  Reverend  Robert  J  Boyle,  pastor  of  St  Mary*s  Parish 
in. Charlestown  I  live  at  1  Monument  Square^  Charleslown.  i  am 
rather  recent  in  the  com.muniiy. 

Mk  Garoinfr.  John  Gardiner,  executive  director  of  the  Kennedy 
Center,  27  Winthrop  Street  in  Charlestown.  I  reside  at  30  Wright 
Street,  Newton  Center  * 

Mr  AiKXANOFK  Mrs.  Delaney,  could  you  tell  us  what  your  respon- 
sibilities are  as  the  little  city  hall  manager,  and  how  long  you  have 
been  with  the  little  city  hall,  and  what  other  capacities? 

Ms  Dm  ANi  Y  I  have  been  with  the  little  city  hall  program  for  the 
past  2  years  I  started  Ovi  as  a  secretary;  I  then  wont  to  assistant 
manager;  I  was  appointed  manager  in  March  of  this  year.  My  duties 
.  are  many.  It  is  a  24-hour  a  day  job. 

Mk.  Ai>XANOFK.  To  your  knowledge,  did  the  little  city  hall  operate 
any  particular  -in  any  particular  manner  under  Phase  I? 

Ms  DELANhv.  Yes.  I  was  involved  under  Phase  I  with  the  former 
manager  We  headed  up  the  safety  meetings  with  principals,  officials 
of  Jhe  police  department,  the  fire  department,  the  Kennedy  Center, 
YAC,  Boys*  Club,  just  about  every  organization  in  town.  Also  the  cler- 
gy 

Mr.  ALhXANDKR.  Was  this  mostly  focusing  on  safety  issues? 
Ms.  Dfianfy.  Mainly  safety,  that  was  the  chief— 
Mr.  Allxandfr  Were  there  any  other  issues  that  were  under  con- 
sideration at  that  time  in  Charlestown? 
Ms.  Dn  ANFY  The  safety  of  every  child 
Mr.  Alkxanofr.  What  is  your  role  this  year? 
Ms.  DhLANrv.  It  will  be  the  exact  same  role. 

Mr  Alexander.  Has  that  role  started  yet?  Have  you  called  any 
meetings'^ 

Ms  Deianfy.  Yes,  I  spoke  with  Deputy  Superintendent  Peter 
Donovan  yesterday  and  was  introduced  to  the  new  captain  who  has 
just  been  assigned  to  District  15.  And  we  will  be  starting  our  meetings 
probably  sometime  next  week. 

Mr  ALf  xander  Will  you  be  calling  together  the  same  group  of 
people*^ 

Ms  Delaney  Yes,  and  1  think  there  will  be  more  people  involved 
this  year 

Mr  AiFXANOER  Who  will  you  be  adding?  What  types  of  organiza- 
tions' 

Ms  Dei.anfy  We  will  be  adding  all  the  clergy  from  every  parish. 

Mr  Alexander  And  any  other  community  organizations  other  than 
the  Kennedy  Center*' 

Ms  Dei.anen.  Boys*  Club,  youth  activity,  fire  department,  police  de- 
partment 
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Mr.  ALiiXANDKK.  Were  there  any  incidents  in  Charlestown  under  the 
Phase  I  plan%  that  you  were  aware  of? 

Ms.  D(;i.ANF.Y.  What  do  you  mean  by--- 

Mk.  Alfxandur  Relating  to  safety*  that  was  your  focus. 

Ms.  Dflaney.  No.  If  there  were,  they  were  minor. 

Mr  AiKXANDKR.  Mr.  Gardiner,  could  you  explain  for  us  briefly, 
what  the  Kennedy  Center  is,  and  what  type  of  rule  it  plays  in  the  com- 
munity? 

M.R.  Gardinfr.  The  Kennedy  Center  is  a  multiservice  center,  which 
employs  about  tUO  workers.  We  have  employment  programs,  social 
service  programs,  which  includes  counseling  for  individuals  and  fami- 
lies. 

We  have  an  education  component  which  involves  pre-Headstart 
classes,  Headstart  and  daycare  classes  for  children  3  to  6«  and  af- 
terschool  day  classes  for  children  6  to  14. 

Mr.  Alrxanofr.  How  substantial  an  operation  is  this?  What  type  of 
yearly  budget  are  we  referring  to? 

Mr.  Gardinfr.  We  are  projecting  just  under  $1  million  for  1976. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  How  much  of  that  would  be  from  public  funds, 
either  by  grants  or  contract? 

Mr  Garoinfk.  By  public  funds,  do  you  mean  — 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Federal  or  State  funds. 

Mr.  Garoinfr.  The  majority  of  it. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  much  of  that  is  Federal 
money;  let's  say  of  this  year  s  budget? 

Mr.  Garoinfr.  Well,  it  is  difficult  because  much  of  the  moneys 
come— feed  through  State  and  city  which  have  Federal  share.  So  I 
would  jiist  say  the  bulk  of  the  money,  maybe  70  percent  of  it  would 
be  direct  Federal  share. 

iCIr.  Alfxanofr.  Could  you  tell  me  what  role  the  Kennedy  Center 
has  determined  to  play  in  relation  to  Phase  II? 

M:i.  (9ARDINFR.  The  Kennedy  Center  has  an  elected  board  of 
dircciors,  which  is  fairly  representative  of  the  Charlestown  community. 
They  are  elected  by  each  voting  precinct. 

The  position  that  the  board  has  taken  is  that  basically  we  will  be  at- 
temptmg  to  develop  programs  that  would  insure  the  safety  of  children. 

The--as  far  as  taking  a  position  on  the  issue  of  busing,  we  have 
taken  the  position  that  we  will  not  take  an  issue  — we  will  not  take  a 
position  on  the  issue  But  rather,  that  look  at  the  reality  of  the  situa- 
tion as  we  know  it  to  be.  And  that  will  be  that  there  will  be  a  number 
of  youngsters  who  will  not  go  to  school,  who  either^-because  they  are 
old  enough  to  make  the  decision  themselves  will  boycott  school  or 
because  their  parents  will  keep  them  home  because  of  it. 

The  sentiment  for  forced  busing  is  extremely  strong  in  the  Char- 
lestown community.  The  sentiment  against  individual  rights  being 
taken  away  is  at  issue  in  the  community.  And  so  for  those  two 
reasons— 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Do  you  provide  any— 
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Mr.  Gahimnkr.  —parents  will  tend  to  take  their  children  out. 

Mil.  Ali^^xandcr.  Do  you  provide  any  programs  of  legal  nature  in 
relation  to  what  are  those  individual  rights?  Do  you  provide  an  educa- 
tion fuhctinn  at  all? 

Mr.  GAROiNfiR.  Not  to  that  issue,  no. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  that  under  consideration  as  one  of  the  roles  the 
Kennedy  Center  might  play?  Public  information  as  to  what,  in  fact»  is 
a  constitutional  right  and  what  may  not  be  a  constitutional  right? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  No,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What,  in  fact,  have  you  proposed  to  do? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  We  are  in  the  process  of  writing  a  proposal  to 
the— in  response  to  a  request  by  the  office  of  children,  which  is  a 
State-funded  agency  for  the  protection  and  betterment  of  the  rights  of 
children.  In  response  to  the  rights  for  children,  our  feeling  is  that  there 
will  be  a  number  of  youngsters  who,  more  by  accident  than  for  any 
other  reason,  are  going  to  be  involved  in  a  situation  that  can  get  them 
into  trouble,  either  legally  or  physically  or  emotionally. 

So  in  response  to  that,  we  have  submitted  a  firoposal  to  the  ofTice 
for  children,  to  serve  as  a  coordinating  function  among  the  various 
agencies  in  the  community,  and  to  establish  programs  for  youngsters 
who  may  be  on  the  streets.  Essentially  to  get  them  off  the  streets,  to 
get  them  out  of  a  situation,  which  is  potentially  violent  or  obstruc- 
tionist. 

lyiR,  Alexander.  Could  we  have  a  copy  of  that  proposal  for  the 
record? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Do  you  have  one? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes  I  do,  but  I  would  like  that  submitted  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  there  one  later  than  dated  June  13,  1975,  Mr 
Gardiner? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well,  it  is  in  the  process  of  being  rewritten,  because 
that  particular  proposal  has  not  been  funded.' 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  is,  in  fact,  one  that  has  been  rejected  by  an 
opinion  of  council? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  I  understand,  although  I  have  not  been  informed  in 
writing,  I  understand  verbally  that  we  jus|  were  informed  that  that  is 
true.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay. 

Mr.  Gardiner.  But  that  the  oral  presentation  that  I  made  was  not, 
and  that  what  they  need  is  to  have  the  written  proposal  coincide  with 
the  oral  presentation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay.  I  would  like  also  submitted  for  the  record, 
a  letter  of  June  1 1.  197S,  from  Phyllis  Bowman,  general  counsel,  ofTtce 
for  children,  to  John  Forbes,  chairperson,  pointing  out  a  number  of 
problems  in  the  originally  written  proposal. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 
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Mr.  Garuinkr.  I  have  not  received  a  copy  of  that  letter.  When  was 
it  dated? 
Mr.  Alkxander.  June  1 1. 

Could  you  tell  us  the  nuture  of  your  discussion  as  to  what  the 
problems,  that  were  at  least  orally  rained  with  you,  in  relation  to  the 
Kennedy  Center  proposal?  And  what  your  suggestions  or  solutions  to 
cure  thi^se  problems  are? 

Mk.  Gakdi^er.  Well,  there  is  some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  ^embers  that  developing  programs  with  organiiations 
prior  to  an  actual  boycott,  could  be  interpreted  as  giving  tacit  approval 
to  the  boycott.  And  that  is  a  legitimate  observation. 

My  answer  in  writing  is— verbally  to  them  was  that  that  is  true.  But 
by  the  same  token,  that  was  not  our  intent.  Our  intent  was  to  be  a 
responsible  agency  to  develop  alternatives  to  street  programs  in  an- 
ticipation of.  not  in  agreement  with,  what  we  know  or  what  we  are  90 
percent  sure  will  be  a  large  number  of  children  being  on  the  streets, 

Mr.  Alfxanofr)  Are  there  proposals  to  the  ofTice  of  children,  or 
other  similar  organisations,  from  you  or  anyone  else  in  the  community 
that  you  are  aware  of,  to  provide  services  for  the  children  coming  into 
the  community,  say  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Madison  Park.  District? 

Mr.  (tARoiNF.R.  Are  there  proposals? 

Mk.  Ai.FXANDKR.  Y<fs,  from  the  Kennedy  Center? 

Mr.  Oaroinfr.  No. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  your  proposal  service  these  children  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well,  they  would— if  children  are  coming  in  from 
outside  of  Charlcstown,  we  would  assume  that  they  are  coming  in  to 
go  to  school  This  is  in  no  way  intended  to  interfere  with,  augment  or 
supplement  school  programs.  ' 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  there  any  idea  of  doing  any  other  kinds  of  pro- 
gramming in  terms  of  helping  children  return  to  school,  who  perhaps 
have  started  boycotting,  t(^  provide  return  services  to  school,  or  sup- 
port services  for  those  students  wishing  to  attend  school? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well,  again,  this  is  the  same  kind  of  concern  that 
the  funding  .source  had.  It  Is  beyond  the  scope  of  this— first  of  alL  the 
propo.sal  was  for  $15,000  It  has  now  been  reduced  to  10.  Now  1  un- 
derstand it  is  down  to  8.  and  you  know  — 

Mr  Alexander.  Let  s  not  limit  ourselves  to  this  proposal,  but— 

Mr.  Gardiner  Yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  From  the  Kennedy  Center,  a  major  social  organiza- 
tion, you  project  a  budget  of  approximately  a  million  dollars  for  next 
year;  I  want  to  find  out  your  thinking  of  the  types  of  activities  your 
organization  is  contemplating,  or  could  contemplate.  So  the  question 
is  not  limited  to  that  one  proposal. 

Mr.  Gardiner  Okay.  Well,  we  would  certainly  support  any  of  the 
organizations,  official  or  otherwise,  who  have  a  job  to  do  and  to  rein- 
force and  support  them  in  any  way  we  can.  That  million  dollars  is  all 
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programmcil.  citrmarkcd.  allocated  money,  si)  thai,  you  know,  it  is  for 
speciHc  services. 

Mr  Auxan^h  r  Would  you,  for  example,  personally,  support  a  pro- 
gram that  would  provide  safely  rnoniiors  for  students  Ci)ming  in  fri)m 
other  parts  i)f  the  Matlisun  Park  District,  provide  programs  over  the 
summer  where  students  can  get  to  know  each  other  before  school 
starts,  perhaps  a  camp  someplace,  perhaps  in  Charlcstown  or  other 
parts  of  the  community  . V 

Mr  (iAROiNFR.  Would  l  -^ 

Mr  .An XAM)r»<.  Would  you,  personally,  support  such  a  program? 

Mr  (^ARl>lN^R  I  could  personally  support  it,  yes. 

Mr  AiiXASiDi  R.  C*ould  you  draft  proposals  for  such  a  program? 

Mr  (lARDiNhR.  Well,  \i)u  kiu)w,  part  of  our  function  is  to  act  as  an 
advocate  for  ihe  comriuinity 

Mr  Ai  i  XANDFR.  Which  community.' 

Mr.  (lARDiNf  R.  Tor  the  Charlcstown  community. 
•  Mr  Ai  i-XANDi  R  Solely? 
.  Mr  ClAROiNr  r  Yes 

Mr  Au  xanpi  r.  Okay 

Mr  (jaroini  r  In  tha^.  capacii)  we  have  a  community  affairs  com- 
mittee of  the  hoard,  and  in  that  capacity  the  committee  has  attempted 
to  coordinate  all  of  the  agencies  involved  in  Charlcstown  to  get  them 
to  come  together  and  to  talk  together  and'to  try,  if  possible,  to  r^'solve 
Ihe  problem. 

But  basicallv,  there  is  a  very  strong  anti-fiuced  busing  individual 
rights  issue.  And,  vou  know so  that  in  terms  of  advocating  for  the 
communit),  we  have  taken  a  position  of  neutrality;  that  anything  that 
we  can  di)  lo  assist  any  of  the  iifficials  that  have  a  job  to  do,  that  is 
fine  But  we  arc  a  social  service  agency,  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
energy  and  staff  ti^  devote,  and,  you  know,  unless  we  were  given  addi- 
tional staff  and  additional  moneys,  I  don't  see  this  as  a  possible  solu- 
tion 

Mr  ALtx  vNOtR  But  >ou  have  not,  to  this  date,  solicited  additional 
staff  or  rnime>s  in  relation  \o  Phase  II,  iUher  than  the  proposal  that 
you  described,  is  that  ciurect  ' 

Mr  Oardinfr  That  is  correct 

Mr  ALhXANDFR  Father  Boyle,  what  do  you  see  the  role  of  your 
church  in  Charlcstown  this  coming  year'^ 

What  kinds  of  things  do  you  see  yi)urself,  perhaps  the  other  persons 
at  the  church  performing"* 

Fr.  Bom.i-  First,  perhaps,  if  it  is  permissible,  could  I  reail  a  state- 
ment* It  is  kind  of  "preachv  "  That  is  my  vocation  It  is,  1  hi^pe,  not 
ioo  Umg  I  hiipc  It  gives  me  a  platform  from  which  tii  w<irk,  though. 

Cmaikm-w  FiEMMisc,  How  long  is  ir.' 

Fr  Bom  f  Oh.  I  Wiiuld  say  it  is  about  b  minutes. 

Chairman  Flfmmim;  Okay 

O 
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Fr.  Boyi.f.  The  (lospcis  give  mc  sufflcicnt  reason  for  my  jppeurancc 
here  today,  for  one  of  the  most  issues  of  our  time,  the  rights  of  man, 
his  dignity,  his  innate  value*  his  equality  arc  outlined  in  the  Gospels 
and  happily  are  asserted  in  a  special  way  by  us  Americans  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Man*s  equality  is  plainly  evident  to  any  person,  who  is  aware  of  his 
own  humanity. 

I  think  we  learned  to  be  grateful  to  God  for  whatever  gifts  we  may 
possess,  and  we  pray  to  be  protected  and  strengthened  for  whatever 
weaknesses  can  befall  any  human  person.  None  of  us  is  immune  from 
frailty,  none  of  us  is  immune  from  blindness,  no  one  here  is  so  without 
sin  that  we  can  cast  the  t1rst  stone. 

I  do  not  have  any  absolute  answers  to  the  dilemma  of  our  beloved 
city.  No  one  of  us  is  sure  of  the  right  way  with  total  clarity.  * 

I  think  there  is  fear  and*  anxiety  expressed  in  both  the  black  and 
white  communities--l  have  been  fortunate  to  serve  in  both— by  very 
sincere  people  regarding  this  issue. 

Of  this  I  can  be  sure,  however,  that  all  of  us,  all  of  us,  must  do  what- 
ever-must often  do  whaf  we  do  not  like  at  times,  in  order  to  guaran- 
tee the  rights  of  others  and  thereby  guarantee  our  own  rights. 

Of  this  I  can  be  sure,  too,  that  much  injustice  has  been  done  thai 
needs  correcting. 

Of  this  I  can  be  sure,  that  Boston  and  America  are  both  diverse. 
And  I  wouldn't  want  it  any  other  way.  But  that  very  diversity,  if  there 
is  not  deep,  honest  conversation  and  dialogue  pn  all  ends,  can  lead  to 
misunderstanding.  That  misunderstanding  can  lead  to  hostility,  and 
that  hostility  can  lead  to  destruction. 

That  same  diversity  with  openness,  with  real  concern,  can  lead  for 
all  of  us  to  growth,  to  enrichment  and  to  solutions. 

Of  this  I  can  be  sure  also.  We  had  better  prepare  for  the  fall  in  the 
best  possible  way.  If  ever,  as  a  community  of  people,  all  people  in 
Boston,  we  will  ever  again  as  Christians,  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Our 
Father— not  "my"'  Father,  not  "Dorchester's''  Father,  not  "Roxbury's'' 
Father,  not  **Charlcstown\s**  Father,  but  *'our'*  Father,  then  we  better 
seek  love  as  a  solution,  nonviolence  as  a  solution,  quality  education  of 
the  whole  man  as  a  solution. 

Of  this  also  I  am  certain,  that  all  of  us  here,  that  we  all  need  the 
grace  and  the  wisdom 'of  God.  Our  own  wisdom  has  not  been  suffl- 


I  believe  we  are  at  a  fork  in  the  road,  and  we  pray  for  that  wisdom. 
We  have  spent  tons  of  time  — tons  of  energy  on  the  problem.  Let*s 
spend  as  much  on  the  solution. 

I  pray  that  God*s  healing  power  will  he  allowed  in  our  midst.  We 
are  people  who  need  each  other  desperately. 

The  words  just  given.  I  know,  are  the  enunciation  of  principles,  and 
are  sort  of  a  platform.  But  I  think  a  necessary  platform  for  my  voca- 
tion. Cioodness.  however,  of  necessity,  travels  through  the  field  of  ac- 
tion. 
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On  the* other  hand,  action  without  principles  is  pointless  or  worse. 
Principles  without  action  is  barren. 

As  a  priest,  by  role,  my  job  is  to  help  where  I  can,  however  I  can, 
whenever  t  am  iible  to  be,  by  being  accepted  to  others,  to  help. 

I  havO  been  in  the  Sou*^  Mnd  and  in  Charlestown,  and  have 
cherishiid  people  in  both  communities.. 

\o  go  back  to  the  itrginal.  question,  I  have  been  at  meetings  of  this 
group,  the  Charlestown  Education  Committee,  now  called.  The  reason 
'  tor  its  being,  I  feel  ih\^  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  us  as  people  to  talk 
with  one  another  tto  matter  what  area  Qf  conviction  we  might  be  in. 

I  th4nk  it  has  the  potential  Oi  ^oing  into  other  areas  beyond  this  bus* 
ing  situation,  hopefully  for  the  bepjfit  of  all. 

We.  as  the  church,  l^^think,  are  willing  to  do  whatever  we  can  do. 
I  have  been  on  the  streets  before,  I  hope  to  be  on  them  again,  if  that 
is  necesiiary.  I  hope  not  to  be^on  them- again,  because  I  hope  it  is  not 
necessary.  '  -  ^ 

I  think  other  priests  I  have  talked  with  have  felt  the  same.  We  are 
willing  to  do  whatever  we  can,  whether  it  be  to  coordinate,  to  reach 
out.  whatever  might  be  possible.  " 

Mr  Alfxandfk.  Has  anything  specific  been  done  1o  this  date? 

Boyle.  Outside  of  my  going  to  the  meetings,  trying  to  ge^  the 
pulse  of*the  community,  Father  Joyeau  [  phonetic  |  was  with  me,  travel- 
ing door-to-door,  the  streets,  the  community,  playground^,  the  high 
school,  talking  with  people;  certainly  I  would  say  from  the  pulpit  a  lot 
has  been  said,  I  think,  to  set  again  a  foundation  of  principle  of  opera*, 
tion 

I  think  we  have  tried  to  .enunciate  Christian  principles  on  it.  I  think 
vwe  have  to  realize,  hi^wever,  that  it  just  takes  time.  And  we  are  look- 
ing, probably,  for  the  best  area^  where  we  can  be  of  service.  A  lot  of 
people  In  Charlestown,  I  thVtvkiVsUre  doing  a  lot  of  good  work«  to  try 
to  prepare  the  way. 

Mr  Alfxandfr.  Mrs.  Delaney>  yesterday  when-r-Tm  sorry,  on  Mon- 
day, when  former  Deputy  Mayor  Kiley  was  here,  we  were  talking 
about  the  kinds  of  informational  resources  that  have  been 'provided  at 
the  little  city  halls. 

What  kinds  of  things  do  you  anticipate  doing  in  t^tms  of  providing 
information  lO  the  co^nmunity  in  relation  to  desegregation?  Do  you 
have  any  way  of  esp^aining  in  a  short  form,  what  the  rationale  and  the 
theory  of  Phase  11  is,  for  example? 

Ms  Deia.^  FY.  Well,  Charlestown  is  such  a  small,  unique  community.^ 
I  think  i;  little  city  hall  can  b  really  valuable.  Last  year  on  Phase  I. 
vk^^e  had  the  rumor  control  center  where  people  would  call  direct.  And 
I  was  so  near  that  I  could  go  to  Frank  Power,  or  to  Nir  Prince  an<^ 
find  out.  and  then  call  the  people  back,  you  know,  and  tell  them  ;This 
was  true.  '  "This  was  not  true."  ^ 

So  I  think  e-can  plav  a  really  important  role  in  Charlestown, 
where,  as  I  say.  it  is  so  small  and  so  unique. 
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Mr.  Alexander.  Since  you  activated  the  little  city  hall,  when,  last 
year,  almost  over  a  year  ago  now,  and  when  Charlestown  was  in  a 
sense,  minimally  affected  by  Phase  I,  how  come  the  function  of  the  lit- 
tle city  hall  has  not  yet  gotten  underway,  this  year? 

Ms.  Delanky.  Well,  we  couldn't  really  start  with  Phase  II  when 
Phase  I  wasn't  even  over  yet,  and  we  hadn't  had  the  fmal  Phase  II 
plans.  Everything  hasn't  been  finalized  yet, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  the  student  assignment  thing  necessary  to  start 
planning?  Aren't  there  other  types  of  plans«  planning  and  coordination 
that  can  go  on  in  anticipation  of  student  assignment? 

Ms,  Delanky.  I  think  we  get  right  back  to  the  same  thing  again, 
safety.  We  really  can't  go  into  any  real  deep  plans  until  the  principals 
have  a  student  assignment,  until  the  bus  routes  are  set  up. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  think  that  your  focus  again  will  be  a  safety 
focus? 

Ms.  Delaney.  Definitely.  It  has  to  be. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Anything  more  than  a  safety  focus? 

Ms.  Delavfy.  I  will  dp  anything  I  can  for  the  community, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay,  No  further  questions  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Horn? 

Commissioner  Horn.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  merely  like  to  make  one  statement  on  the  role  of  the  local 
city  halls,  and  that  is  that  I  think  as  you  and  everybody  else  knows, 
there  is  a  grca^  opportunity  there  because  you  are  close  to  the  people 
and  you  do  have  a  line  into  city  hall. 

And  I  don't  know  the  degree  yet  to  which  I  detected  that  there  has 
been,  perhaps  the  advance  planning  and  the  discussion  of  options, 
even  if  the  city  administration  did  not  know  all  of  the  options,  or  the 
timing  of  which  options  might  be  pursued. 

And  I  guess  Just  as  an  individual  who  also  is  an  administrator,  I 
would  think  anything!  could  be  done  by  individuals  such  as  yourself, 
Mrs.  Delaney,  and  those  in  the  city  hall,  to  tie  that  network  together 
to  carry  out  the  law,  is  what  is  certainly  needed  to  help  solve  a  few 
of  these  problems. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Freeman? 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Mr.  Gardiner,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
proposal  that  you  submitted  in  connection  with  the  anticipated 
boycott,  and  in  that  connection.  I  would  like  to  repeat  a  question  to 
you  that  I  asked  an  earlier  witness.  And  that  is  concerning  the  role  of 
the  attendance  officer  and  the  extent  to  vi  hich  there  is  accountability 
or  should  be  accountability  with  respect  to  the  attendance  and  how 
you  make  a  distinction  between  the  noncompliance  with  this  law  as 
against  other  laws? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well,  certainly  there  is  no  equation  between  non- 
compliance in  terms  of  a  normal  school  attendance  and  this  situation 
that  exists  in  the  Charlestown  community.  I  mean,  there  cannot  be  a 
parallel.  Obviously,  there  are  legal  problems  invcSvwJ. 
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Ihr  intent  is  not  xo  encDurage  yi)ungsters  to  stay  i)ut  of  school; 
neither  is  it  the  intent  to  encourage  youngsters  to  go  to  school.  It 
wi)uld  be  made  very  plain  to  youngsters  that,  one,  if  they  want  to  get 
an  education,  it  has  to  happen  in  the  school  system,  it  cannot  happen 
outside  of  the  school  system  And»  two,  that  individuals  involved  in  in- 
dividual acts  of  illegality  will  be  dealt  with  on  an  individual  basis. 

Rut  you  have  to  look  at  the  situation  as  we  perceive  it  in  this 
neighborhood.  And  what  I  am  concerned  about,  and  others  are  con- 
cerned about,  is  that  there  will  be  large  numbers  of  innocent  kids  on 
the  streets,  who  otherwise  will  get  into  trouble  if  somebody  doesnH  do 
something  about  them. 

CoMMissioNi  K  Fm-FMAN.  How  innoccnt  aic  they  when  they  are 
violating  the  pupil  attendance  law'^ 

Mr  Gardinkr  Well,  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion.  They  are  innoccnt 
in  the  sense  that  either  they,  or  their  parents,  refuse  to  send  them  to 
school  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  in  that  instance,  they  are  innoccnt. 

Commissioni-:r  Pr^kman.  Your  agency  purporis  to  be  a  social  ser* 
vice  agency—  ^ 

Mr  Cjardinfr  That  is  correct. 

CoMMissioNTR  Kri  KMAN.  — which  would,  I  supposc,  then  serve  the 
needs  of  the  people  Would  not  one  of  their  primary  needs  be  to  get 
an  education?  \ 

Mr.  Garoinfr  Yes  And  in  that  instance  we  would  support  any  ef- 
fort to  give  quality  education  for  these  youngsters.  But  that  is  the 
school  department's  business  That  is  their  job  to  educate  youngsters. 
We  would  certainly  encourage  it  Let  me  state,  parenthetically,  that  we 
wish  that  the  situation  were  such  that  we  didn't  have  to  address  this 
issue 

Commissioner  Frf.lman.  May  I  suggest  that  you  really  arc  not  ad- 
dressing it. 

Mr.  Gardinfr  Well,  we  are  addressing  the  reality  as  we  see  it  in 
this  community.  And  the  reality  is  that  youngsters?  who  otherwise  i»jay 
get  in  trouble,  possibly  wil  not  get  in  trouble  if  somethitig  is  done  of 
an  organized  nature  in  this  co^nmunity. 

This  is  also  to  encourage  youngsters  to  go  to  school,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  level  of  violence,  to  reduce  the  level  of  fear,  to  make  it  easier  to 
implement  Phase  11 

CoMMissioNFR  Frfj-man.  Docs  your  agency  have  any  constructive 
program  to  improve  the  climate  in  Charlestown,  beginning  with  Sep- 
tember'.' 

Mr  Garoinfr  We  are  heavily  involved  in  trying  to  organize  the 
community  again  through  this  community  affairs  committee,  which 
does  involve  all  of  the  organizations  in  Charlestown.  nhose  legitimate 
function  it  is  to  work  with  youngsters;  the  Boys'  Club,  the  youth  activi- 
ties commission,  the  Girls'  Club,  various  organizations  that  are  working 
with  youngsters. 

CoMMissiONF.R  Frffman.  Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Commissioner  Rankin? 
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Commissions  Rankin  Mrs.  Delancy.  do  your  children  attend 
parochial  s(*hools? 

Ms.  LiFLANFV.  Yes,  they  do. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin  How  are  ihty-^arc  they  bused?  Or  do  you 
lake  them  in  private  .^ar  to  these  schools? 

Ms.  Df:lanky.  They  go  to  the  local— two  go  to  the  local  parochial 
school,  which  is  a  neighborhood  school 

CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  Inside  Charlestown? 

Ms.  Delanf.y.  Yes.  And  the  other  two  go  to  Christopher  Columbus 
in  the  North  End  of  Boston,  and  they  go  by  bus. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  They  go  by  bus? 
Ms.  Dflanfy  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFH  Raskjn.  Aboul  half  the  high  school  students  go  to 
parochial  schools  in  Charlestown,  we  were  told  a  while  ago,        *  " 
Ms.  Drlanfy.  Yes. 

COMMISSIONFR  Rankin.  And  they  are  bused,  as  a  rule?  Most  of 
them?  ^ 

Ms.  Dfianfy.  They  are  not  bused.  They  go  on  a  bus  voluntarily. 

CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  Well  anyway,  they  go  on  a  bus.  don't  they? 

Ms.  Delanfy.  They  are  not  bused,  they  go  voluntarily  by  my  choice. 

COMMISSIONFR  Rankin.  Well,  I  wantjo-can  I  ask  you  this  question, 
then? 

Ms.  Dflanfy.  Yes.  '  '  • 

Commissioner  Rankin.  What  if  the  population  of  Boston  was  99- 
99/100  percent  white,  would  there  be  any  objectipn  to  busing?  To 
even  forced  busing,  as  you  call  it? 

Ms.  Dfianfy.  Yes.  Because  it  isn't  freedom  of  choice. 

COMMISSIONFR  RANKiSi.  So  that  is  your  real  objection  here,  is  it? 
Freedom  of  choice,  is  that  it?  It  is  not— racism  doesn't  enter  in  at  all? 

Ms.  Dflanfy.  No.  it  isn*l. 

I  think  every  parent  has  the  Tight  of  freedom  of  choice  to  send  their 
children  where  they  want  them  to  go  to  school,  to  their  own  neighbor- 
hood schools 

CoMMissiDNFH  Rankin.  What  if  the  other  school  was  better,  and 
your  neighborhood  school  was  very  poor? 

Ms  Dflanfy.  And  they  were  forced  to  go  on  a  bus? 

CoMMLssioNER  Rankin.  And  forced  to  go  to  the  neighborhood 
school. 

Ms.  Dflanfy.  They  were  forced  to  go  to  the  neighborhood  school? 

COMMLSSIONFR  RaNKIN.  Ycs.  %  ^ 

Ms.  Delanfy.  It  is  kind  of  tricky. 

CoMMLssioNER  Rankin.  I  didn*t  mean  to  trick  you;  I  just  wondered 
about  that. 

Father  Boyle.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question. 
Fr.  Boylk.  Certainly. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Here  I  come  up  here  from  the  South.  We 
have  had  our— {  have  always  heard,  he  is  a  hotheaded  Southerner  or 
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si>mething  like  that  Wc  have  our  likes  unci  dislikes  down  Souih  on 
things,  and  we  didn't  particularly  s,njoy  the  court  stepping  in  and 
tellmg  us  what  to  do  Hut  we  have  knu  klcd  down  to  do  it.  Yet  U  and 
we  have  tried  to  overcome  our  intense  feelings.  1  can't  put  my  hand 
on  the  intense  feeling  that  exists  up  here,  oecause  in  some  ways  .  think 
it  Is  more  strong  than  what  we  had  down  SoMlh.  Can  you  explain  this? 

Fr.  Bovit.  Not  really.  Mhink  the  neighbirhood  concept  in  Boston 
has  been,  in  fact,  a  very  factor  for  many  years.  I  think  while 

it  is  one  city,  it  is  stilt  made>up  of  many  indiv  idual  neighborhoods  in 
a  sense.  ^ 

Hut  i  don't  think  that  is  thettotal  answer.  I  think  the  problem  would 
go  down  into  other  areas  th^t  I  think  possibly  also  ought  to  be  con* 
sider.ed,  such  as  housing  apd' other  factors,  1  thin<.  that  are  involved 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Rut  it  is  still  difficult  to  explain? 

Fr.  Bovlf.  Yes.  I  think  the  fear.  I  certainly  would  have  to  say  there 
is  some  prejudice. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  it  is  not  easy  down  South.  We  still 
have  our  problems,  and  we  still  have  our  troubles.  But  there  is  an  in* 
tensity  of  feeling  that  I  notice  Maybe  we  had  it  14  years  ago, 
and  you  are  just  getting  it  today.  It  really  is  unusual,  isn't  it,  as  you 
look  at  it 

Fr  BoYiF.  Ye!f  I  wish  we  had  started  10  years  ago. 

Commissioner  IRankin.  Thank  you. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Commissioner  Salt/man? 

Commissioner  Hai/t/man.  Father  Boyle,  I  would  like  to  personally 
express  my  appreciation  for  your  remarks  as  an  introduction  in  the 
platform  for  where  you  are  comiwg  from.  Particularly  since  in  the 
earlier  days  of  our  hearing,  community  leaders  and  religious  leaders 
have  pointed  out  that  in  the  past  >ear,  in  response  to  Phase  1,  they 
maintained  a  low*key  profile,  did  not  exert  what  they  considered 
adequate  moral  leadership  in  the  community. 

And  where  this  moral  leadership  was  largely  silent  from  the  business, 
the  religious,  the  social  service,  the  educational  institutions,  they  felt 
that  kind  of  lack  did  alk)w  fgr  perhaps,  in  the  communily,  less 
cooperation  than  there  might  have  been. 

And  I  notice  that  there  is  a  concentration  on— in  the  community 
agencies  represented  here  today— the  safety  of  the  pupil  rather  than 
on  the  active,  supportive  effort  to  implement  the  court  order.  And  per- 
haps that  kind  of  thing  has  a  self  fulfilling  quality  to  at,  because  as 
other  witnesses  have  said,  where  in  the  community  violence  and  ob- 
structi "inism  was  expected,  then  people  lived  up  to  that  expectation. 
And  I  fear  in  Charlestown,  as  I  hear  the  stories,  there  is  an  expectation 
that  may  produce  a  self-fulfilling  result,  and  that  is  a  fearful  kind  of 
prospect  for  the  next  year. 

it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  some  lack  of  information  on  individual 
rights,  on  constitutional  rights,  and  the  nature  of  America,  which  you 
point  out  is  a  diverse  society  and  for  which  1  think  you  expressed  some 
thanksgiving 
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And  that  in  the  future  promise  of  what  America  can  be,  we  must 
arrive  at  some  sensitivity  to  this  diversity  and  bring  people  of  all  races, 
of  all  national  origins,  of  all  religions,  into  some  harmonious  coopera- 
•  tlve  efforts,  and  in  particular,  in  our  school  system  if  America  is  to  be 
true  to  its  highest  quality  and  character. 

Do  you  think  an  adequate  formulation  of  that  kind  of  spirit  is.  taking 
place  in  Charlestown? 

F*.  BoVLE.  I  would  say  in  general  we  are  struggling  toward  it.  I  can't 
speak  for  others,  because  I  would  be  conjecturing  and  all,  but  I  would 
say  we  are  struggling  toward  that.  But  I  would  like  to  say,  in  defense 
of  fellow  clergy  of  all  faiths,  really  the  profile  in  one  sense  was  low, 
and  yet  friends  of  mine  rode  buses  last  fall  and  were  on  the  streets 
and  were  where  the  action  was  happening. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  wasn't  done  with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare!  They 
just  were  there  and  they  did  put  their  head  on  the  line.  To  a  great  ex-, 
tent,  more  could  have  been  done,  granted. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Is  there  in  Charlestown.  an  ecumenical  ef- 
fort of  clergymen  now  being  undertaken? 

F».  Boyle.  I  would  say  we  have  started  toward  that.  I  would  have 
to  say.  in  apology,  though,  I  am  really  not  the  spokesman  for  the  cler- 
gy of  this  town.  I  mentioned  it  before,  the  reason  being,  I  am  the  most 
recent  clergyman  in  the  town,  and  certainly  the  most  recent  pastor.  I 
have  only  been  there  about  7  to  8  months,  at  this  point.  I  am  just 
beginning  to  feel  my  way  around,  even  know  the  names  of  streets  and 
a  lot  of  things.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  pulse  very  heavily. 

Certainly  more  could  bi  done.  I  would  say  we  are  beginning  to 
develop  an  ecumenical  kino  of  thing.  I  sense  that  happening.  We  have 
had  a  few  occasions  which  would  be  worship  services  to  be  together, 
but  i  see  it  happening  more  and  more  in  other  activities  now. 
Commissioner  Sai.tzman.  Thank  you. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Speaking  of  forced  busing.  Mr.  Gardiner, 
Father  Boyle  wishes  this  had  started  10  years  ago.  Has  it  been  your 
opinion  that  desegregation  in  the  Charlestown  area  should  have  been 
implement. d  as  long  as  10  years  ago? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Yes,  it  is.  I  wrote  a  piece  which  was  published  in 
the  local  newspaper  to  that  effect,  and  I— you  know,  I  would  like  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  to  my  knowledge,  the  people  with  whom  I  talk 
and  with  whom  I  am  associated,  are  not  racists,  are  not  anti  anything. 
Charlestown  is  a  very  historical  area  of  the  city  of  Boston,  as  you 
know.  The  Kennedy  Center  for  10  years  has  jeen  involved  in  the 
urban  renewal  process. 

This  is  a  town,  a  small  town  within  a  city,  that  was  going  under. 
There  used  lo  be  40,000  people.  When  the  Kennedy  Center  was 
established,  there  were  less  than  1 1,000  people.  The  majority  uf  them 
had  problems,  housing  problems,  educational  problems,  social,  emo- 
tional problems,  and  whatever,  so  that  all  of  these  programs  that  have 
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iu)w  been  developed  and  are  now  upprouching  the  million-dollar  level, 
have  been  a  response  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

And  this  is.  once  again,  an  effort  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
community.  Hut  we  must  remember  that  this  community  is  a  growing 
community  It  is  beginning  to  build  back  up.  The  population  is  back 
up  to  17,000  or  18,000.  New  houses  are  being  built,  shopping  cemers 
are  being  built,  the  concept  of  "your  neighborhood,  your  community 
Nchool/*  has  been  part  of  the  propaganda  for  10  years,  to  build  a  pride 
in  the  neighborhood,  and- 

CoMMissioNhR  Riii/.  Whom  do  you  believe  is  principally  responsible 
for  this  delay  of  10  years? 

Mr  (iakdinfr.  The  school  committee. 

('oMMissioNFH  Rv.u.  The  school  committee? 

Mr.  Cjardinfr.  Yes. 

CoMMisHioNFR  Rui/.  Now,  if  it  is  your  belief  that  this  should  have 
been  done  in  the  past— 

Mr.  Garoinfr.  1  don*t  believe  it  should  have  been  done  in  this  way, 
sir. 

CoMMfssioNFR  Ri  i/  Do  you  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  it  is 
-better  late  than  never? 

Mr.  (jardinfk.  Yes,  it  is.  And  in  that  capacity  we  asked  Judge  Gar- 
rity  for  a  year's  moratorium  at  which  time  we  sent  signed  declaration 
by  all  groups  in  Charlestown,  ROAR,  Powder  Keg,  antibusing  as  well 
as  probusing  individuals,  that  they  would  sit  down  and  work  out  an 
agreement  for  integration,  providing  it  does  not  involve  forced  busing. 
This  is  a  realistic  possibility,  in  my  opinion,  because  I  know  this  com- 
munity I  know  other  communities  within  the  service  area  that  I  be- 
lieve we  could  get  voluntary  parents—if  they  were  assured  of  quality 
education— dealing  with  the  isw  of  quality  education  at  the  other  end 
of  it. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Well,  we  have  to  face  the  reality  that  th^t 
request  was  denir  J.  wasn't  it? 

Mr.  Gardiner  Yes.  it  was.  Well,  it  was— we  don't  know,  we  never 
heard  from  them.  We  assume  it  was  denied. 

CoM.MissioNFH  Rt'i/  Well,  if  you  read  the  opinion,  I  don't  think  you 
would  hear  from  him  personally. 

[vIr.  Gardinfr.  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rui/..  Can  you  elaborate  on  this?  Hasn't  the  United 
States  district  court  already  decided  that  the  individual  rights  that  you 
speak  about,  and  the  freedom  of  choice  Mrs.  Delaney  mentioned,  has 
been  set  at  rest  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
court  judgment?  Isn't  that  an  actual  fact?  Individual  rights,  freedom  of 
choice,  and  all  those  matters  were  brought  up. 

From  a  judicial  point  of  view,  irrespective  of  your  opinion  on  it, 
haven't  those  issues  been  now  set  at  rest? 

Mr.  Garoiner.  To  the  satisfaction  of  Judge  Garrity. 

Commissioner  Ruix.  The  United  States  district  court? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Yes.  ^ 
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Commissioner  Rti2.  And  the  United  States  Government  as  a  con- 
sequence? 
Mr.  Gardincr.  Yes. 
CoMMis.sioNFR  Ruiz.  All  right. 

Now,  Father  Boyle  said  that  misunderstanding  will  lead  to  hostility. 
Do  you  subscribe  to  the  fact  that  misunderstanding  leads  to  hostility'* 
'  Mr.  Gardinkr.  Not  necessarily.  1 

Commissioner  Ruiz,  Do  you  disagree  with  the  Father  on  the  fact 
that  misunderstanding  dues  not  lead  to  hostility? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Uot  necessarily,  no.  I  don't  think  that  that  is  a 
direct,  you  know,  the—  i 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Assuming  that  misunderstanding  does  lead  to 
hostility,  would  not  the  clearing, up  of  the  misunderstanding  or  any 
misunderstanding  be  of  value? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well,  certainly  information  is  good;  misunderstand- 
ing leads  to  a  lot  of  things.  We  deal  with  it  every  day  in  terms  of  the 
ptipulation  that  we  service,  Many  of  them  are  the  poor  and  the  disen- 
franchised and  the  culturally  deprived.  Incidentally,  they  will  be  the 
population  that  will  be  primarily  involved  this  fall  because  those  peo- 
pie  who  are  able,  economically,  to.  afford  to  send  their  kids  to  private 
schools,  will  and  already  have  done  so. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Nov  you  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  in- 
dividual  rights  issue  under  the  court's  decision,  which  you  referred  to 
Judge  Garrity,  has  been  settled  judicially  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  matter  has  been  set  at  rest.  And,  given  the  truth 
of  Father  Boyle's  statement  that  misunderstanding  leads  to  these  mat- 
ters  that  we  are  talking  about,  could  you,  as  the  executive  director  of 
the  service  center,  disseminate  information  to  clear  up  this  misun- 
derstanding?  t 

Mr.  Gardiner.  I  can  and  I  have. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  And  you  have  informed  the  people  there  that 
individual  rights  issue  and  freedom  of  choice  issue  have  been  settled 
and  placed  at  rest  by  the  United  States  district  court?  Ytiu  have  not 
informed  them  of  that? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  That  is  a  function  of  the  courts.  But  we  have  worked 
with  the  community  affairs  people  of  the  Justice  Departmeft;  we  have 
organized  this  committee,  you  will  hear  from  Mr.  Gillen  latjer  on,  who 
is  the  chairman  of  this  committee.  He  is  also  the  vice  president  of  my 
board  of  direclors.  [ 

We  have  tried  to  bring  together  a  variety  of  people  whosfe  opinions 
are  quite  different  in  terms  of  this  issue,  to  keep  them  talking,  to  keep 
the  channels  of  communication  open.  We  have  tried  in  a  liumber  of 
ways  to  communicate'.  But  it  is  not  my  function  to  commuiiicate  the 
court's  ruling  to  a  population  that  fully  understands  that  this  is  the 
court's  ruling,  but  that  disagree  with  it,  disagree  with  that  ruling  and 
would  Kke  a  constitutional  change,  which  we  understand  takes  a 
number  of  years. 
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Hut  there  ure  people  who  ure  dedicuted  to  that  process,  which  is, 
you  know,  a  long  term,  many-ycars-away  process.  But  that  feci  very 
strongly  abi)ul  the  issue. 

CoMMissioNFK  Kui/.  Ihen  it  is  not  a  misunderstanding  but  it  is  a 
disagreement  with  the  court's  ruling,  which  represents  the  law  of  the 
land. 

Mk  <iAROiNFR.  I  am  saying  a  lot  of  the  people  disagree  with  it«  yes. 
CoMMissioNKR  Rui/.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

•Mk  Cjaroinkr.  And  this  is  why— these  arc  the  same  people  that, 
either  because  of  this,  or  because  of  the  forced  busing  issue,  will  in 
all  probability*  keep  their  children  out  of  school. 

CoMMissioNKK  RiJi/.  You  havc  made  yourself  clear. 

Mk.  Gardinhk.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmminu.  Counsel,  are  we  calling,  at  any  time,  a 
representative  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Community  College?  1  don't  see  it 
on  here. 

Mr.  Ai  fxandkr.  No,  we  aren't. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  All  right.  Earlier  testimony  did  bring  out  the 
fact  that  ihe  Bunker  Hill  Community  College  is  the  college  that  is 
going  to  work  with  the  school  system  of  Charlcstown  in  connection 
with  the  Judge's  order.  I  am  wondering  if  one  or  a  number  of  you 
could  just  put  into  the  record  some  information  relative  to  the  college, 
the  size  of  the  college  in  terms  of  enrollment,  and  what  the  relation- 
ship of  the  college  is  to  the  community.  / 

Mr,  Glic  k.  Mr  Chairman,  the  staff— 

Chairman  Flamming.  Well,  1  would  like  to  hear  from  the  witnesses 
now.  I  am  wondering  if  Ms.  Delaney  might  start,  and  then  the  others 

add. 

Ms  DFLANtY.  Well,  on  the  committee  that  we  have,  the  committee 
on  education  that  has  been  meeting,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  col- 
lege has  been  working  very  closely  with  us,  Mort  0*Shea. 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  What  is  the  feeling  of  the  community  relative 
to  the  community  college?  Is  it  related -closely  to  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity\^ 

Ms.  Dmanfv  Yes,  it  is.  Yes,  the  community  has  fought  many  years 
for  a  community  college. 
Chairman  Flemmino.  How  old  is  it,  approximately? 
Ms.  Dflanfy.  The  community  college  opened  last  year. 
Chairman  Flamming.  Opened  last  year? 
Ms.  Dklanf.y.  Yes. 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  Do  you  have  the  approximate  enrollment? 
Ms.  Df.i.anky.  2,5UU,  approximately. 

Chairman  Flfmmincj.  Okay.  As  Counsel  suggests,  we  can  get  that 
for  the  record.  1  thought  you  might  just  have  it  in  mind. 

Okay,  any  other  comments  on  the  college?  Father  Boyle? 

Fr.  Boyle.  Well,  my  experience  is,  they  were  more  than  willing  to 
try  10.  get  involved  in  the  best  possible  way  and  to  be  very,  supportive 
in  anything  that  was  being  done  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
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Chairman  FtFMMiNO.  Right.  Right.  Mr.  Gardiner. 
•  Mr.  Gakdinfr.  Again,  it  is  a  very  positive  relationship.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  many  of  our  community  affairs  meetings  relative  to 
this  issue  at  the  community  college,  at  which  a  staff  person  has  been 
assigned.  I  have  talked  with  the  president  personally  about  the  whole 
issue,  and  about  what  we  arc  trying  to  do.  -And,  of  course,  his  position 
is  mandated  by  the  courts.  He  is  responsible  to  work  with  the  high 
school  and  has,  according  to  Mr,  Power  and  his  own  opinion,  been 
fairly  successful  in  developing  programs.  We  have  a  very  good  rela- 
tionship in  tcrm.s  of  our  aides,  who  take  courses  and  the  students,  the 
trainees  in  our  Headstart  classes.  So  we  have  a  very  good  reciprocal 
relationship. 

Chairman  Fli-imming.  Do  you  help  support  any  of  the  programs  at 
the  college? 

Mr.  CiARDiNfiR.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  support  them.  We 
certainly  support  the  concept  of  having  the  college  come  to  Char- 
lestown. 

Chairman  Flrmminu.  Yes,  1  understand.  But  are  there  any  special 
programs  that  have  been  worked  out  between  the  college  and  your 
senate? 

Mr,  (jaroine-r.  We  had  un  alcoholic  counselor  training  course, 
which  we  worked  out  with  the  (ollege;  and  as  1  said  earlier,  we  have 
our  aides  in  the  Headstart  program  who  take  courses  to  get  toward  a 
degree;  and  we  also  have  students  coming  into  our  Headstart  program 
as  trainees. 

Chairman  Flemming.  On  behalf  of.  my  colleagues,  may  l~oh,  I  am 
sorry.  Our  Staff  Director.  Mr.  Buggs,  has  a  question.  John? 

Mr.  BuociS.  Mr.  Gardiner.  I  certainly  don't  want  you  to  think  that 
I  am  facetious  in  asking  this  question,  but  I  really  would  like  to  have 
your  definition,  and  perhaps  the  definition  of  people  with  whom  you 
have  talked  in  Charlestown/of  the  phrase  "forced  busing."  What  does 
it  really  mean? 

Mr.  Gardin^ir.  It  means  having  to  have  their  children  go  outside  of 
the  school  district,  the  neighborhood  school  district. 

Mr.  Buggs.  So  it  doesn't  have  anything  to  do  v/ith  the  bus? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well,  the  bus— not  with  the  bus  per  se.  You  know, 
if  you  flew  them  out,  then  it  would  be  forced  helicopters.  It  is  the  con- 
cept of  forcing  children  to  go  to  school  other  than  the  school  that  is 
near  their  home. 

Mr.  Buggs.  We  had  a  witness  t;us  morning,  who  was  a  very  good 
witness,  and  who  testified  that  she  took  her  own  child  to  a  school 
,which  she  had  previously  not  wanted  her  to  go  to.  She  does  not  seem 
to  have  an>  '  onccrn  about  her  daughter  going  to  that  school  now.  But 
she  suggests  that  she  did  that  because  she  was  opposed  to  forced' bus- 
ing. What  is  the  difference  between  what  she  did  in  her  own  car,  and 
what  the  bus  might. have  done? 
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Mk  (jaki)Infk.  If  I  could  answer  that,  I  could  resolve  the  whole  civil 
rights  issue  that  has  been  going  for  15  years.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  in  Charlestown  whu  would  be  willing  to  send  their  children, 
again  as  I  say.  if  they  were  convinced  that  their  children  would  receive 
quality  education 

Mr  Bu(i(is.  So  it  isn't  a  matter  of  forced  busing  even? 

Mr.  (jaroini  k  Kor  some  it  is.  For  some  it  is  a  matter  of  individual 
rights.  For  others,  it  isn't. 

Mr.  BucUjS.  Well  then  why  does  everybody  use  forced  busing  as  a 
concern? 

Mk  Gakoinkk.  Well,  because  the  whole  concept  of  this  is  your 
neighborhood  school,  for  example,  you  have  a  neighborhood  board  of 
directors  and  they  are  elected  to  run  programs  for  the  neighborhood 
within  the  schools,  courses  are  tailormade  for  the  heeds  of  the 
neighborhood.  There  is  an  association  with  the  school  as  vital  organ 
within  a  neighborhood. 

Now  the  whole  concept  of  neighborhood  schools,  which  people  have 
just  spent  10  years  to  understand,  is  being  broken  down;  children  are 
now  going  to  be  bused  outside  of  the  neighborhood  schools  and  then 
coming  back  aftor  school,  which  is  a  very  artificial  kind  of  relationship 
tor  all  children  concerned  in  terms  of  their  association  with  that 
school.  — - 

Mr.  Bucios.  What  about  those  that  voluntarily,  in  one  way  or 
another,  take  their  children  out  of  the  community  to  go  to  a  private 
school? 

Mr  Ciardinf.r  Then  that  is— 
Mr  Bi'cuis  Thai  is  their  right, 
Mr.  Cardinfk.  —their  right 

Mr  Bu(i(*iS  Of  course  it  is.  So  that  they  aren't  really  that  much  con- 
cerned about  moving'them  out  of  a  neighborhood  school? 

Mr.  Ciah^dinfk  Well,  yes  they  are.  but  they  are  moving  them  out 
now  tiecause  of  the  loss  of  the  neighborhood  school.  It  is  no  longer 
going  to  heia  neighborhood  school. 

Mr  BKiiis.  So  they  take  themvJLai^nother  person's  neighborhood 
school. 

Mr.  Gardinfr.  Yes.  They  take. them  to  another  school.  The  whole 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools  is  being  broken  down. 

Mr.  BuociS  Would  it  be  a  contribution  to  any  kind  of  understanding 
if  individuals,  for  example*  like  yourself  who— I  think  you  have  ex- 
plained the  concept  of  forced  busing— would  use  another  phrase  to 
identify  precisely  what  the  problem  is?  Because  the  problem  really  is 
not  that  bus.  that  inanimate  object,  the  bus.  It  is  something  else,  isn*t 
it> 

Mr.  Garoinfr.  Well,  it  is  the  ''forced." 
Mr.  BtoriS.  Not  the  forced  bus  though? 

Mr.  Garoinfr.  Well,  what  term  would  you  use?  It  is  the  transportfi- 
tion. 

Mr  BucUiS.  It  is  the  requirement  then,  for  desegregation. 
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Mr.  Gardiner.  To  my  knowledge,  I  have  not  heard  one  individual 
verbalize  that  he  or  she  cared  about  children  coming  into  the  school 
in  terms  of  integrating  the  school.  The  concern  is  that  their  children 
will  have  to  leave  their  neighborhood  school  and  be  force-bused  out. 

Mr.  Bvouh,  Then  why  would  there  be  a  boycott  of  the  Charlestown 
schoott  where  children  will  be  bused  in? 

Mr.  Gardinfr.  Children  will  be  bused  out. 

Mr.  Buoos.  In.  I  suspect  that  the  boycott  was  not  to  the  schools  to 
which  they  would  be  bused,  but  to  the  schools  to  which  they  had 
previously  gone. 

Mr.  Garuinf.r.  The  information  that  I  have  is  the  children  who  will 
boycott  school  wilt  be  children  who  will  not,  either  because  of  their 
judgment  or  because  of  their  parents'  judgment,  would  have  been  sent 
to  a  school  other  than  their  neighborhood  school. 
•  Mr.  Buoos.  And  they  will  boycott  the  school  to  which  they  had 
been  sent? 

Mr.  Oaroinfr.  And  they  will  choose  not  to  ^o. 
Mr.  Buogs.  Will  there  be  pickets,  do  you  suppose? 
Mr.  Gardiner.  1  do  not  know. 
Mr.  Bugos.  No  further  questions. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Freeman,  did  you  have  anpthe'r 
question?  « 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Mt.  Gardiner,  perhaps  one  of^you,  iloes 
anybody  walk  to  school  here  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Quite  a  few.  Quite. a  few  do.  ^   ; 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Then  you  also  object  to  forced  walking?  ^  / 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Well-- 
o  Commissioner-  Freeman.  You  indicated  that  the  community  has 
grown  quite  a  bit;  that  at  one  lime  there  were  10,000  and  now  there 
arc  about  17,000,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  construction  that  is 
going  on.  So  my  question  is  concerning  the  housing.  I  believe  ome- 
body  .also  §aid  that  the  population  of  Charlestown  is  99.4^  ♦percent 
white.  Suppose  minorities  would  then  buy  homes  in  Charlestown,  do 
you  know  of  any  objection  that  would  be  made  to  those— to  black 
people  moving  into  Charlestown? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  I  don't  know  of  any,  if  they  want  to  buy  homes,  if 
there  are  homes  available. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Are  there  any  vacancies  in  Charlestown? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  Several. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  There  are  several? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  The  housing  in  Charlestown  that  is  being  built  is  of 
a  very  limited  nature. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Limited  in  what  respect? 
Mr.  Gardiner.  Just  because  there  isn't  that  much  land  left. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Is  it  new? 
Mr.  Gardiner.  Yes.  And  rehabilitation. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Is  it  adequate;  is  it  decent,  safe,  and  sanita- 
ry?  ^. 
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Mk.  (iahdinfr.  Yuu  mean  all  the  housing  in  Charlcstown? 
(^OMMissioNKK  hKFi^MAN.  That  is  being  built? 
Mr  Ciardinkr.  Oh.  yes. 

CoMMissioNi-R  Frkfman  So  that  actually,  in  terms  of  the  structure, 
it  would  be  a  house  that  would  be  acceptable  for  a  person  to  live  in 
and  it  would  be  comfortable? 

Mr.  Garoinkr.  I  would  assume  so. 

CoMMi.ssioNF.R  Krffman.  Would  you  know  of  any  hostility  that  a 
black  family  would  encounter  if  that  pc^on  moved  into  Charlestown? 

Mr.  (jardinfr.  I  wouldn't  know  of  aay.  That  is  not  to  say  there 
wouldn't  be  any.  You  know,  I  don't  know. 

CoMMissioNfR  Frffman.  Bascd  upon  what  your  feeling  is  of  the 
"neighborhood"  you  talked  about,  "spirit,"  etc.,  how  would  you  guess  , 
it  wc)uld  be?  * 

Mr^  Garoinfr.  I  would  guess  that  that  if  the  family  bought  into 
a-  bought  a  home  in  a  neighborhood,  that  they  would  be  fairly  well 
received.  Again,  I  think  it's  the  issue  of  if  the  city  or  State  buys  a  tract 
of  land  and  builds  a  house  and  mandates  that  50  percent  of  that  popu- 
lation he  black,' again,  it's  the  issue  (>f  the  superimposition  on  a  com- 
munity. 

CoMMissiONKR  Krffman.  Well,  the  community  does  not  own  that 
tract  of  land,  does  it? 

Mr.  Gardiner.  No.  Well,  this  is  a  hypothetical  example.  Again,  it's, 
you  know,  it's-^it's— you  asked  me,  *if  somebody  came  in  and  bought 
a  house,^  how,  would  they  be  received?"  I  would  say  they  would  be 
received  fine  as  neighbohs  within  that  context  of  a  neighborhood.  And 
those  kids  that  went  Xo  the  neighborhood  school  would  enjoy  the 
neighborhood  school.  It's  the  forced  issue  that's  at  stake. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frftman.  What  is  the  forced  issue  with  respect  to 
that  tract  you  were  talking  about?  ^ 

Mr.  Garoinfr.  Well,  if^  if;  for  example,  multiple  housing  was  built 
and  50  percent  of  that  housing  had  to  be  black  or  minority/ 1  would 
imagine  that  there  would  be  some  problems;  again,  because  of  the 
force  "fprceness  of  the  issue. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frffman.  Well,  you're  not— you  wouldn't  be  forced 
to  live  there  So  what  would  your— vyh^it  would  the  objection  be? 

Mr  Gari>!NFr.  I  am  — I  am  speculating  that  there  might  be  some  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of .  the  p^ioplp.  I  don't  know.  You're  asking 
me— you  know,  you're  asking  me  t6  speculate  on  how  people  would 
re^ct. 

COMMISSIONFR  Krffman.  And  you'rc  saying  that  if  there  was  multi- 
ple housing  in  Charlestown  — 

Mr.  Garoinfr  I'm  saying  that  thjc  issue  is  one  of  the  forced  issue, 
or  the  numbers  game     '     -  ;  ' 

COMMISSIONFR  Krffman.  WelL  df)  the  people  in  Charlestown  pay 
their  taxes?  ^  , 

Mr.  Gardinfr.  To  my  best  knowlt|dge.  they  do. 
^  COMMISSIONFR  Frefm AN.  Ycs,  andl  that's  not  voluntary,  is  it? 
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Mr.  (iaki)Ini:h.  No. 

C'<)M^<lssl()N^R  l-RH  MAN  Thank  you 

(CHAIRMAN  Fi  FMMiNti.  On  behalf  of  the  Commission,  may  I  express 
our  appreciation  fi)r  yi)ur  i-oming  ;ui<J  innking  it  possible'  for  us  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  community  and  sharing  with  us  the 
approaches  that  are  being  taken  to  this  basic  issue,  particularly  as  it 
/applies  to  yttur  -will  apply  to  your  community  during  this  next  school 
year.  Thank  you  very  much.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr  Stocks.  Eileen  Brigandi.  Virginia  Winters.  Tom  Johnson,  and 
Pat  Russell. 

(Whereupon.  Kileen  Brigandi,  Virginia  Winters.  Tom  Johnson,  and 
Pat  Russell  were  sworn  by  Chairman  I'lcmming  and  testified  as  fol- 
lows.} 


TKSTiMONY  OF  EILKEN  Bttlcj^Nni.  BOARD  MEMBER.  t'HARLESTOWN 
lOMMl  NITY  C  ENTER;  VIRUIhjlA  WINTERS.  COORDINATOR.  CIT^WIDE 
EDll  ATION  COALITION;  TOM  I|OHNS(»N,  PKESIDENT-ELKCT.  HOME  AND 
SCHOOL  ASSOCIA  HON.  CHARt^STOWN  HICiH  SCHOOL;  AND  PAT  RUSSELL. 
HHESIDENT.  POWDER  KEC;  IJltORMATION  CENTER  KOR  CHARLESTOWN 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  si^te  your  nunjji.  address.  andWcupation. 
Start  with  Ms.  Russell.  ^  J 

Ms.  RussFLL.  Pat  Russell,  y  County  Court  in  Churles^/wn.  parent  of 
nine  children. 

Mr.  SrocKs.  Mr.  Johnson.  " 
Mr.  Johnson.  Thomas  Johnson.  71  Baldwin  Street,  Charlestown. 
Ms.  WiNTtRs    Virginia  Winters.  41   Corey  Street.  Charlestown.' 
Youth  activities  commission. 
Mr,  Stocks  Ms.  Brigandi 
Ms.  Brioandi.  tilccn, Brigandi. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Will  yog  turn  that  microphone  around,  please,  so  we 
cun  get  on  the  record. 

Ms,  BRtCA.NDt,  Eileen  Brigandi.  92  Bartlctt  Street.  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Stocks,  Would, counsel.  1  presume,  introduce  themselves?' 

Mr  Oai.vi.s  I  am  attorney  Vincent  Calvin  of  40  Broad  Street. 
Boston,  with  olTices  at  40  Broad  Street.  Boston,  and  I  am  h*:re  to  ac- 
company, advise,  and  as  counsel  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  accordance  with 
Section  702  7, 

.  Mr,  Sroi  ks.  I  couldn't  hear  the  name,  couijsel,  could  you  repeat  it? 
Mr.  Calvin  Vincent  Galvin. 

Mr,  Dinsmorf.  Attorney  Robert  Kmmelt  Dinsmore.  31  St,  James 
Street.  Boston,  and  I  represent  Mrs.  Russell. 

Chairman  Flfmmini!.  Do  you  mind  repeating  again?  Your  mike  • 
wasn't  on  right  at  the  beginning.  If  you'll  just  repeat  that,  we'd  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr,  Dinsmorf.  Attorney  Robert  Emmctt  Dinsmore,  31  St.  James 
Avenue.  Boston.  Mass,,  and  I  represent  Mrs.  Russell. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Ms.  Brigandi,  how  long  have  you  lived  in  Charlestown? 
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Ms.  Brigandi.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Charlestown. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Are  you  a  parent? 

Ms.  Brigandi.  Yes,  I  have  two  children  in  the  Boston  school  system. 
Mr.  Stocks.  What  school  do  they  go'to? 

Ms.  Brigmndi.  They  go  to  the  Trotter  School  in  Roxbury,  which  is 
part  of  the  subsystem. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Part  of  the  what  system? 
Ms.  Brigandi.  It*s  a  magnet  school. 

Mr.  Stocks.  AHI  right.  Why  did--were  your  children  bused  to  the 
Trotter  School?  ' 

Ms.  BRiGA>iDi.  Yes,  they  are  voluntarily  bused. 

Mr.  Stocks.  For  what  reasons  did  you  voluntarily  have  them  bused 
to  the  Trotter  School? 

Ms.  Brigandi.  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  that  1  chose  to  bus 
«  my  children,  one  of  which  was  a  good  education.  I  found  the  Trotter 
to  be  a  much  better  school  than  anything  available  in  Charlestown. 
Second  of  all,  I  wanted  them  to  have  a  good  experience  with  busing. 
1  feel  that  busing  is  here.  It*s  the  law;  it*s  going  to  happen.  And  if 
'  it— being  in  the  Charlestown  schools  last  year  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  they  had  developed  fears  about  busing,  seeing  yellow  buses,  what 
a  black  person  was;  so  I  felt  that  by  busing  them  now  when  it  was 
'  fairly  quiet,  that  it  would  be  good  for  them. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Could  you  describe  the  effect  of  having  your  children 
in  an  integrated  public  school  and  being  bused  every  day  thereto?  Did 
it  have  any  effect  on  you  and  your  children? 

Ms.  Brigandi.  There  were  some  negative  effects  and  there  are  posi- 
tive effects.  Mhink  they  have  learned  in  a  positive  way  to  handle  them- 
selves and  deal  with  space,  deal  with  other  people,  to  get  out  of  the 
community  and  mix  with  people.  Some  negative  things  they  don't  like 
is  the  time  involved  with  the  bus,  but  they  have  adjusted  to  that  and 
they  still  have  their  friends  in  the  neighborhood  when  they  do  come 
home  from  school. 

•  \    Mr.  Stocks.  Did  you  have  any  misgivings  over  y.  ur  decision  to  have 
^hem  go  outside  of  the  neighborhood  school?  ^1. 
Ms.  Brigandi.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  Stocks.  How  did  you  reach  this  decision? 
Ms.  Brigandi.  Of  what? 

Mr.  Stocks.  To  send  them  outside  of  the  neighborhood. 

Ms.  Brigandi.  Well,  again,  i^*s  a— !  felt  that  an  integrated  school 
^^.was  the  best  place  to  be  educated.  It*s  a  better  place  to  learn  and 
grow.  And  also  that— that  the  education  available  at  the  Trotter  was 
much  better  than  in  Charlestown,  which  I  needed  because  my  son  is 
under  766  and  programs  available  in  special  ed  weren't  there.  So— 

MR^-^TocKs.  Would— could*  you  tell  us  something  about  your 
background  and  upbringing  in  Charlestown  since  you've  lived  there  all 
your  life?  What  kind  of  a  neighborhood  and  home  and  school  ex- 
perience did  you  have  there  in  Charlestown? 

Ms.'Brigandi.  That^s  kind  of  a  broad  question. 
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Mh.  Stocks.  Did  you  go  to  school  there? 

Ms.  Brioandi.  Yes,  I  was-^grcw  up,  I  went  to  a  parochial  school  in 
Charlestown.  I  went  to  a  Catholic  high  school  in  Carribridge. 

MiR.  SrocKS.  How  did  you  get  to  the  Catholic  high  school  in  Cam- 
bridge? 

Ms.  Brioandi.  I— by  bus. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Was  that  voluntary? 

Ms:  Brioanoi.  Well,  just  given  the  other  option  of  Charlestown 
High. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Since  you  grew  up  in  Charlestown,  why  didn't  you  go 
to  the  Charlestown  schools? 
Ms.  BrkiAnoi.  Well— I  don't  understand. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  parochial  school  as  opposed 
toT-^in  Cambridge  as  opposed  to  the  school  in  Charlestown? 

Ms.  Brigandi.  Because  we  ^ere  Catholic  and  believing  that  Catholic 
education  was  better  than  puBTtc  education.  At  that  time  that's  what 
the  belief  was. 

Mr.  Stocks.  How  did  you  find  the  Trotter  School  in  tenns'of  the 
quality  education?  What  kinds  of  things  were  there  for  your  children 
that  weren't  in  the  Charlestown  schools?  . 

Ms.  BRiCiANni.  WtMI/some  of  it  was  just  the  physical  structure  of  the 
building.  Each  classroom  was  a  lot  smaller  versus  the  open  space 
which  led  to  more  control  and  more  individual  attention  within  the 
classrooms.  It  had  team  teaching  and  it  had  a  lot  of  other  servicer, 
available.  It  had  a  gym  with  a  teacher!  which  the  "Kenn"  had  a  beauti- 
ful gym  and  equipment,  but  no  gym  teacher.  It  hacf*more  facilities. 

Mr.  Stocks.  When  school  desegregation  occurred,  did  you  have  any 
fears  about  the  kinds  of  social  changes  you  saw  occurring  outside  of 
Charlestown? 

Ms.  BriciANOI.  I  don't  understand  the  question. 

Mr*  Stocks.  Well,  were  you  concerned  about  violence  in  other 
areas  of  the  city? 

Ms.  Bric.andi.  I  think  as  a  parent,  every  parent  in  Boston  right  now  X 
is  concerned  about  violence. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Did  >;ou  have  fears  for  your  children? 
Ms.  BriciANI>i.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stocks.  How  did  you  make  the  decision  to  have  them  go  to 
the  Trotter  School  with  those  fears? 

Ms.  Brigandi.  I  think  just  a  lot  of  hope  that  people  are  basically 
good  and  thai  people  who  handled  the  bus  situation,  the  bus  monitor, 
the  bus  driver  themselves,  were  good  and  capable  people  so  that  I 
could  trust  my  children's  care  to  them. 

Mr.  .^rocKs  Do  you  think  other  parents  in  Charlestown,  if  they  saw 
other  schools  and  went  through  their  process,  would  not  be  so  fearful? 

Ms.  BRiGANm.  I  think  it  might  help  a  segment  of  people  that  are 
concerned  with  good  education  in  Boston  and  aren't— whether  or  not 
you  need  the  facility  of  a  bus  to  get  to  that  school.  I  think  safety  is 
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the  biggest  issue  and  that  if  people  were  sure  that  there  wouMr/t  be 
any  kidn  there  or  people  there  with  rocks  throwing  them  at  buses*  then 
they  would  be  more  apt  to  do  it. 
^     Mr  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Mrs.  Winters,  are  you  a  riiembcr  of  any  or- 
ganization that  is  woiking  on  school  problems?  ^ 

Ms.  WiNir.RS.  I  am  currently  employed  by  the  youth  activities  com- 
mission with  the  Citywide  Education  Coalition. 

Mr.  Stocks.  What  do  you  do  in  that  as^in  that  slot? 

Ms.  WiNTFRS.  Well,  right  now,  I  have  been  accumulating  informa- 
tion, establishing  working  relationships  with  tho  principals  in  the 
schools,  with  the  education  committee  in  Charlestown  and  just  trying 
to  bring  the  information  to  the  people  of  the* community. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Well  based  on  that  contact/what  educational  issues 
would  you  say  concern'' the  Charlestown  parents  most? 

Ms.  WiNTFRS.  I  think  that  primarily  therc^  the  forced  busing  issue  is 
uppeimosl  in  everyone's  mind. 

Mr.  Stocks.  How  does  the  parent,  other  than  your  organization,  get 
information  about  what's  happening  in  the  schools  of  Boston,  particu- 
larly as  to  Phase  II? 

Ms.  Winters.  Well,  the  Home  and  School  AsscnAuiion  has  been  dis- 
seminating information,  the  papers,  and  I  guess  thereli?l*sbeen  a  lot 
of  word  of  mouth  information  passed  around. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Has  the  Boston  school  system  provided  any  informa- 
tion? 

Ms.  WiNTFRS.  How  do  you  mean?  t 

Mr.  Stocks.  V/ell,  do  you  know  of  any  information  that  has  been 
distributed  from  the  Boston  school  system  to  the  parents  in  Char- 
lestown? -^y^ 

Ms.  Winters.  Well,  iheyNiav^he  informatioi  center  that  is  availa- 
ble and  then  1  have  always  found  that  as  a  parent,  I  could  go  to  school 
and  get  what  1  desired  from  the  principals. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Has  the  city,  either  through  the  little  city  hall  or 
thn^ugh  the  city— main  city  hall,  disseminated  any  information  in 
Charlestown  that  you  know  ot? 

Ms.  WiNTFRS.  Not  directly  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion also? 

Ms.  WiNTFRS.  Yes,  1  am  currently  president  of  Charlestown  High 
Home  and  School  Association. 
Mr.  Stocks.  How  often  did  the  association  meet  when  you  were 
^xesidcni'.^ 

Ms.  WiNTFRS  Tni  afraid  that  it  was  not  a  cohesive  gioup.  It 
really— it  really  had  no  history  of  cohesiveness.  It  was  a  catch  as  catch 
can  group.  This  year  we  had  the  first  election  that  I  know  of  and 
the— the  regional  for  the  Home  and  School  did  organize  some 
meetings. 


Mr.  Sio(  Ks.  Well,  how  do  you  atcounl  for  ihu  fact  that  the  Home 
and  School  Association  was»  as  you  describe  it«  a  calch-as-calch-can 
'group  rather  than  a,  let\s  say  an  ongoing  organization  in  the  communi- 
ty*^ 

Ms  W1NIKR..S.  Thut  s  awfully  ha^-d  to  pin  down.  I  think  that  up  until 
this  time,  there,  you  know,  people  were  pretty  content  with  letting 
their  kids  -go  to  their  neighborhood  schools  and  not  have  to  worry 
about  it.  But  now  the  role  has  changed;  People  are  coming  out  more 
for  things  like  that  because  of  the  Phase  il. 

Mr.  SriiCKs.  Is  your  response  that  when  there— before  the  busing  or 
before  desegregation  of  the  schools,  people  took  no  interest  in  the 
Home  and  School  Association?  1 

Ms.  WiNfF.RS.  I  wouldn't  say  they  didn't  take  any  inr^rest  in  Xhv 
Home  and  School  Association,  I  ihinl^  that  a  lot  of  us  were  bogged 
down  with  other  things  that  were  important  to  us  at  that  tine.  And 
now  the  home  and  school  has  become  a  vehicle  for  us  to  communicate 
with  the  courts  and  people  using  it  a  little  bit  more. 

Mr.  SrcK  ks.  It's  laken  on  a  higher  priority;  is  that  a  fair  assessment? 

Ms  .WiNTFRS.  Yes»  right. 

Mr  Stocks   Is  there  any  rumor  control  program  in  Charlestown 
that  you  know  of? 
Ms.  WiNTFRs.  Not  right  at  the  moment,  no. 
Mr.  Stocks  Do  you  think  there  should  be  one? 
Ms.  WiNTFRs  I  think  it  could  be  a  good  thing. 
Mr  Stoc  ks.  Who  do  you  think  should  run  it? 

Ms.  WiNifcRs  Well,  it  should  be  a  joint  effort,  I  think,  of  community 
people  and  the  school  people  and  the  cily  agencies. 

Mr  Sroc  ks  Do  you  think  the  Home  and  School  Association  should 
be  involved  in  such  since  that  represents  school  people  and  community 
people? 

Ms.  WiNTFRs.  They  could  be.  ' 

Mr.  Stocks  Now  that  the  Phase  II  order  has  been  made,  have  you 
made  a  decision  regarding  your  children's  education  this  fall? 
Ms.  WiNFFRs.  Yes.  I  have. 
Mr.  Sick  ks.  Would  you  tell  us  that  decision? 

Ms  WiNTiRs.  1  used  the  choice  of  both  district  and  citywide 
s'.hools 

Mr  Stoc  ks  What  factors  do  you  recall  ;ight  now  that  might  h^ve 
influenced  you  to  make  that  decision? 

Ms  WiNTFRs.  Well,  I  have  seven  chilclren  that  are  currently  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  the  city  of  Bost^  n.  !  cannot  afford  private  educa- 
tion for  them  and  they  must  have  ..u  education  if  they  are  to  become 
adults  and  be  able  to  make  their  way  in  this  world. 

Mr  Stoc  ks.  So  you  decided  that  it's  important  they  go  to  school 
this  fall*^ 

Ms.  WiNTFRs.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr  Stocks  Do  you  think  other  parents  in  Charlestown  are  going 
to  come  to  that  same  conclusion? 
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M**..  WiNTF.RH.  I  think  ho. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Okay.  Thank  you.  Oh,  one  more  question.  In  your 
view,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  responne  of  the  Charlestown  community 
to  busing  this  fall? 

Ms,  WipytF.RS.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  care  lo  hazard  a  guess? 

Ms.  Winters.  No. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Okay.  Thank  you. 

Ms.  Russell  do  you  live  in  Charlestown— -in  the  Charlestown  area? 

Ms.  Russell.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?  . 

Ms.  Russell.  I  was  born  and  brought  up  in  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  work  in  Charlestown  also? 

Ms.  Russell.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  work  in  Charlestown  also? 

Ms.  RusstLL.  I'm  with  the  children,  yes. 

Mk.  Stocks.  With— at  the  Boys'  Club,  is  that  correct? 

Ms,  Russell.  Yes,  I  ani.  ... 

Mr  Stocks.  What  do  you  do  there? 

Ms.  Russell.  Cook. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Are  you  active  in  any  other  community^^anization  in 
Charlestown?  ^ 
Ms.  Russell,  Yes. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Are  you  the  president  of  the  Powder  Keg  Information 
Center?.  • 
.Ms,  Russell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  Information  center  does? 
Ms,  Russell,  It's  a  private  organization 
Mr,  Stocks.  Does  it  have  a  purpose? 

Ms.  Russell.  Tm  pleading  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  and  6th,  and 
the  14th  amendment. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Td  like,  if  1  may— just  a  moment,  Td  like  to 
make  a  statement  at  this  point  before  the  Counsel  proceeds  further, 
so  that  Pm  sure  that  the  witnesses  understano  *he  role  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  our  objectives.  We  tried  to  make  clear  in  my 
opening  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  that  we  have  come  to 
Boston  in  order  to  obtain  information  relative  to  both  operations  under 
Phase  I  and  Phase  II 

The  evidence  that  is  developed  at  this  hearing  will  be  evaluated  by 
the  Commission  and  on  the  basis  of  that  evaluation,  we  will  prepare 
a  report  which  will  contain  fmdings  and  recommendations.  We  feel 
under  obligation  to  do  everything  we  can  to  have  in  our  record  all 
points  of  view  If  we  came  to  lOston  or  went  to  any  other  city  and 
conducted  a  hearing  ^nd  through  that  hearing  endeavored  to  get  on 
the  record  just  one  point  of  view  on  a  difficult  issue,  we  would  very 
properly  be  subj  *ct  to  criticism. 
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We  arc  anxious  to  hear  and  wc  are  anxious  have  on  the  record 
both  points  of  view.  When  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  created 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  it  conferred  on  it  the  same  authorities 
that  congicssional  committees  have.  Namely,  in  order  to  enable  it  to 
get  both  ponits  of  view  in  the  record  before  it  reaches  a  conclusion, 
it  authorized  the  Commission  to  issue  subpenas  and  to  put  persons 
under  oath.  And  our  basic  objective  is  to  have  a  record  that  represents 
all  points  of  view. 

Now,  with  that  statement,  I  would  like  to  return  to  Counsel  and  ask 
him  to  proceed  in  the  light  ot  the  statement  that  has  just  been  made 
by  the  witness. 

Mk.  Stocks.  Til  go  back  to  the  first  question.  Are  you  the  president 
of  the  Powder  Keg  Information  Center? 

Chairman  Fli  mmincj.  1  hat's  already  in  the  record. 

Ms.  RussFLi..  First,  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  and  1 4th  amendment 

Chairman  Flkmminck  Counsel,  in  response  to  lhat  question  that  you 
just  asked,  the  witness  had  already  answered  that  question. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  Would  you  describe  the  activities  of  the 
Powder  Keg  Information  Center  in  regards  to  school  desegregation? 

Ms  RussFLL.  First.  4ih.  5lh.  6lh.  and  14th  amendment. 

Mk.  Sro(  Ks  Is  the  Powder  Keg  Information  Center  concerned  with 
educational  issues  other  than  school  busing? 

Ms.  RussEi.L.  First,  4th,  5th,  6ih,  and  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Does  it  have  any  proposals  for  improving  the  quality 
of  education  in  Charlcstown  schools? 

Ms.  Rus^s#l.l..  First.  4ih,  5th.  f>th,  and  14lh  amendment. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks  Does  it  have  a  position  regarding  Section  766,  Special 
Neells  for'Childrcn  in  Charlcstown'^ 

Ms.  RussFLL  First,  4ih.  5lh.  6th,  and  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  Sroc  ks.  Does  i»  have  a  position  regarding  Title  I  programs? 

Ms.  RussFi.1..  First,  4th,  5th,  6ih.  and  14th  amendment.^' I  also  cite 
pages  \1,A)^  of  the  report  issued  by  this  agency  and  released  on 
March  11,  1973. 

Chairman  Flfmminu.  Counsel  has  ask^  '  that  I  instruct  you  to 
answer  Ihc  questions  The  issues  that  you  have  raised  are  similar  to  is- 
sues lhal  were  raised  earlier  today.  The  Commission  will  take  under 
advisement  the  request  of  the  Ci»unsel  that  I  instruct  you  to  answer 
•»the  question  We  will  ask  your  counsel  to  prepare  a  memorandum 
specifying  how  the  ,.juestions  that  have  been  addressed  to  you  reflect 
a— or  involve  your  rights  under  the  amendments  that  you  have  cited. 
Ihe  subpena  under  which  you  have  appeared  before  the  Commission 
remains  in  effect  and  i  will  instruct  on  behalf— instruct  you  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission*  to  be  here^al  ^  o  clock  on  Friday  morning  and  at 
that  time,  we  will  advise  you  of  our  decision  on  the  issues  that  you 
have  raised 

Mr  Dinsmorf.  Mr  Chairman,  there  is  one  more  point  that  the  lady, 
would  like  to  raise  and  that  is  the  service  itself.  The  subpena  was 
served  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules  that  govern  this  agency. 
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Chairman  Fi.f.mminci.  All  right.  Again,  1  will  ask  you  to^  in  you* 
nv^morandum  that  you  are,  to  file  with  us  by  5  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon, to  specify  your  reasons  for  feeling  that  tlii^  subpena  was  not 
served  in  accordance  with  our  rules. 

Mr  DtNSMORF.  Mr.  Chairman,  Uo  I  understand  it  now  that  1  will 
have  till  5  o'clock  tomorrow? 

CHAkitMAN  Flemmino.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  DiNSMORE.  I  think  earlier  you  said  2  o'clock  on  the  other  young 
lady  from  South  Boston. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  I  think— I  think  it's  your  request,  you  know, 
you  asked  for— 

Mr.  Dinsmorf.  That's  right. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  —2  o'clock  Friday. 

Mr.  Dinsmorf.  Yes,  I  did. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  So,  my  suggestion  >vas  5  o'clock  tomorrow 
rather  than  2  o'clock  Friday  so  that  we  can  consider  these  matters 
t  morrow  evening.  As  you  know,  we  have  a  full  schedule  for  tomor* 
row.  We  can  consider  it  tomorrow  evening  and  then  advise  yc^  and 
your  clients  of  our  decision  on  Friday  morning.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Dinsmorf.  Honorable  Chairman,  may^we  now  be  excused  from 
this  proceeding  until— 

Chairman  Flfk'  .aNO.  Yes,  wiih  the  understanding  that  the  subpena 
is  still  in  effect  and  that  your  client  will  appear  at  9  o'clock  on  Friday , 
morning. 

Mr.  Dinsmorf.  She  will  be  here  and  I  will  file  a  memo  by  S  o'clock 
tomorrow. 

CMAihMAN  Flfmmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Dinsmorf.  Thank  you,  sir.  ^^^--^ 

Mr.  Siocks.  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  live  in  the  ChartSstown  area? 

Mr.  Johnson,  '  do. 

Mr,  S.ocks.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 
Mr.  Johnson.  All  my  life. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Are  you  a  officer  of  the  Home  a  '  School  Association 
in  Charlestpwn?  J 
Mr.  Johnson.  Elect-  / 
Mr.  Stocks.  What  office? 
Mk  Johnson.  Presidertt-elcct. 

Mr.  Stocks.  All  right.  When  do  you  lake  office,  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  John.son,  I  really  couldn't  tell  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Stocks.  There's  no  designated  term? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Whenever  she  wants  to  give  it  up,  1  giess. 

{Laughter.! 

Mr  Stocks.  I'm  a  little  confused.  Perhaps  you  c^n  explain  to  me 
how  you  can  be  president-elect  and  not  hAve  a  definite  term.  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  imagine  it  will  start  somewhere  a  ound  September. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Oh,  okay.  So  that  you  will  then  be  the  president  during 
the  coming  j^chool  year? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Right. 
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Mr  Stocks'.  As  president-elect  of  the  Charlestown  High  School 
Home  an'»  Schoof'Assuciation.  what  role  do  you  think  that  association 
should  play  in  assisting  the  lawful  implementation  of  Phasw  II  sc^-ool 
desegregation? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I'm  just  a  president.  I'm  not  going  to  have  any  say 
in  how  the^gh  school  is  going  to  bn  run.  Home  and  School.  We  have 
a  lft)ardmaircct6rs. 

Mr.  Stocks.  You  don't  make— you  don't  participate  with  the  board 
of  directors?     ^  ' 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  will.  But  I  don  t  have  u  say  in  it,  I  don't  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  Stocks  Do  you  have  any  opinion  as  to  what  the  Home  and 
School  Association  might  be  di  ing? 

Mr  Johnson.  Doing  better  than  they  were,  y 

Mr.  Stocks.  I  meant  what  they  might^be  dbing  in  the  fall  to  help 

Phase  11.  , 
Mr.  Johnson.  No  opinion. 

Mr.  Sroi  ks.  You  were  elected  to  head  an  association  which  you 
have  no  opinion  about? 
Mr.  Johnson.  I  won*t  know  until  I  start. 

Mr.  SmrKs.  Does  the  Home  and  School  Association  hav*:  a  state- 
ment of  purpose,  and  if  so,  do  you  know  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Not  really.  It's  the  first  time  out.  ^ 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Do  other  Home  and  School  Association  have  any. state- 
ment of  purpose? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  imagine  they  have.  You'd  have  to  ask  them. 

Mr.  Stoi  ks.  Is  this  Home  and*  School  Association  just  recently 
formed'^ 

Mr  Johnson.  I  really  don't  know. 

Mr.  SrocKs.  V.'hat  proposals  or  recommendations  would  you  mYke 
as  Incoming  president  of  the  Home  and  School  Association  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  education  in  the  high  school? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Have  more  meetings  than  we  had  in  the  past.  . 

Mr.  Stocks.  There  is  a  report  in  the  press  that  you're  a  member 
at  large  ot  the  executive  board  of  ROAR,  is  that  so?  , 

Mr  Johnson.  I  refuse— what  s  that  again? 

(Laughter.; 

Mr.  Johnson.  1  respectfully  decline  to  answer  that  question  on  the 
grounds  of  17C  subparagraph  A,  subparagraph  6. 
Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Of  ivhat,  counsel? 
Mr.  Calvin  Title  42,  Section  1975  C.  ^ 

Mr.  S'-otKs.  Have  you  worked  in  the  Powder  Keg  Information 
Center  in  Churlcsiown  during  the  last  year  > 
Mr.  Johnson.  Same  thing  goes  as  the  other  question. 

(Laughter.  I  u  l 

CoMMissioNPR  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman  and  counsel,  just  what  is  XYc 
citation  referred  to?  42  USC  1975  C;  how  long  is  if^  Can  it  be  read 
to  the  C  ommission  so  we  know  on  what  ground  the  w  ness  is  refusing 
to  answer  the  question'^  i, 
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Mr.  (jAiviN.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can.. 

"1975  C.  Duties;  report;  termination.  Subparagraph  A.  The  Commis- 
sion shall-and  th^n  it  goes  on  paragraph  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  6 

saj^s: . 

/  Nothing,  in  this  or  ixtay  olher'ActNttail  be  construed  as  authorizing 
the  Commission,  its  advisory  committees,  or  any  person  under  its 
/  supervision  or  control  to  inquire  into  or  Investigate  any  member- 
ship, practices  or  internal  operations  of  any  fraternal  organization, 
any  college  or  university  fraternity  or  s^orority,  any  private  club, 
or  any  religious  organization. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  So  your  argument,  counsel,  is  that  this  group 
that  you -that  counsel  was  directing  a  line  of  questioning  about  is  a 
private  club,  I  take  It? 

Mr.  Galvin.  I'm  going  on  the  assumption  that  it  is^  Frankly,  Mr- 
Vice  Chairman,  I  do  iioi  know.  I  have  never  seen  any  evidence  to  the 
contrary  and  I'm  going  on  the  assumption  that  it  must  be.  I  heard  it 
as  Powder  Keg  today  for  the  first  time.  It  sounds  to  me  like  a  private 
club. 

•CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  I  take  il  if  this  line  continues  that  the  Chair- 
man  will  probably  be  asking  you  to  write  a  memorandum  to  elaborate 
on  this  point,  I  would  assume. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  I  was  hopeful  that  in  this  case  that  counsel 
might  presea^  his  reasons  for  feeling  that  these  questions  come  under 
this  particular  provision^  but  I  gather  that  .you  would  like  to  have  time 
to  develop  a  men\orandum  because  apparently  you  have  not  been  ap- 
prised of  all  the  facts  regarding  th^se  two  organizations  yourself. 

Mr.  Galvin.  With  reference  to  one  of  the  organizations,  I  have  done 
some  research  and  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  that  it  is  an  or- 
ganized-that  it  is  anything  other  than  a  private  club.  With  reference 
to  the  other  one,  Tm  going  on  tile  assumption  that  it's  a  private  club. 

Chairman  Fli:mmino.  One—  • 

^'Mr  Galvin.  Unless  I  see  some  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I— 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  The  one  where  you've  done  some  research  is 
the  Home  and  School  Association,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Galvin.  No.  Mr.  Chairman.  That  Vm  sure  is  not  a  private  club.. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  All  right.  But  that— 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  assume  it's  not  a  private  club. 

Chairman  FLtMMiNd/  Wait  a  minute.  We've  got  two  questions, 
counsel;  am  I  correcf^  You  asked  one  question  relative  to  the  Home 
and  School  Association. 

Mr  Galvin  And  that  does  not  bother  us  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  All  right.  Those— that  line  of  questioning  does 
not  trouble  you.  And  then  youVc  asked  another  question  about 
.ROAR,  and  another  one  about  the  Powder  Keg  Information  Center. 
ROAR  you  have  done  some  research  on.  The  Powder  Keg  Information 
Center  you  b^ve  not. 

•  .  t  < 
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Mr.  (ialvin.  Weill  1  suppose  it*s  negative  mformation.  I  said  that 
from  my  investigation  !  cannot  ascertain  that  ROAR  is  an  organized 
club  that  would  be  anything  other  than  a  private  club  coming  within 
the  protection  of  this  particular  section. 

Chaijrman  FiKMMiN<i.  Well,  if  the  witness,  Mr.  Johnson,  through 
your  desires  to  press  this  particular  issue,  then  I  would  make  the  same 
request,  that  you  file  w((ii  us  a  memorandum— doesn't  need  to  be  a 
brief,  I. think,  but  a  memorandum,  where  you  set  forth  the  facts  as  you 
see  them  in  behalf  of  your  client.^e  will  tak^e  that  under  advisement, 
anU  tKe  subpena  will  continue  in  effect.  1*11^  request  your  client  and  you 
4u  be  with  us  at  9  o'clock  Friday  morning,  at  which  time  we  will  make 
a  decision.  ^  ^ 

Mk.  Gai.vin.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  my.  client  has  ajnswefed 
each  question  responsibly  up  until  we  c^ame  to  that  particular  section 
that  appUes,  to  what  I  would  construe  to  be  a  private  club  and  beyond 
the  scope  of  jthis  inquiry,  we  are  still— my  client  is  still , here.  He  ha^ 
not  asked  tor.be  excused.  Do  I  construe  this  action  of  the  boiard—of 
the  Commission  at  this  time  that  that's  alt  my  client  is  being  inter* 
ro|^ted  concerning?  '  ^  ' 

Chairman  Flfmmino'  No.  The  Counsel  may  have  some  other 
question  to  which  he  may  respond,  and  members  of  the  Commission 
may  have  qitestions  that  they  would  lik<^to  address  to^him  on  matters 
other  than,  the  two  that  arc  now  at  issue.  So  we  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  ajid  your  client  could  stay  and  could  participate  in 
the  rest  of  the  discussion.  There  will  be  questions  on  the^paft  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  addrfessed  to  the  membe  of  the  panel, 
"including  Mr.  Johnson.  Some  of  those  questions  may  be  based  on  an* 
swers  that  he's  already  given  to  the  otiicr  questions. 

No,  I  recogni/e  this  as*  a  different  situation.  You've  raised  just  two 
specific  issues,  which  you  have  asked  the  Commissioners  to  consider, 
and  which  we  will  consider.  .  ^ 

Counsel,  do  you  havtf  further  questions? 

Mr.  SrocKS.  'Have  yo^  publicly  supported  the  Powder  Keg  Informa- 
tion Center'^ 

-M^.  Galvin.  I'm  sorry.  Your  Honor,  this  goes  back  to  the  Powder 
Keg  situation.  That's  a  powder  keg. 

Mr.  Sroc  ks  Have  you  publicly  supported  the  position  of  ROAR? 

Chairman  Fufmmiso.  The  Counsel  is  simply  getting  now  into  the 
record  thaline  of  questic^fs  that  he  had  on. both  of  these  organizations, 
and  I  understand,  as  he  does,  at  this  point,  that  you' will  respond,  ap-^ 
parently,  in  the  same  way. 

Mr  Gai  vin  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  Tm  afraid  that  now  the  questions 
are  going  into  a  different  avenue,  to  which  there  would  be  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  remain  silent;  lo  wit,  the  fourth  amendment,  to  this 
client  to  remain  secure  in  his  person,  hous^,  and  an^ong  his  papers  and 
effects  What  his  attitude  would  he,  what  he'd  support,  how  do  1 
know*'  But  I  submit  that  my  brother  has  no  right  try  go  into  how  he"^ 
thinks,  whether  he  thinks  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  .what? 
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C^miKM^AN  Fi  KMMiNG.  May  I  suggesi  that  the  line  of  questioning  be 
contiiuu/d.  You  respond,  your  client  respond  to  each  question  in  wh^- 
ever  way  .he -or  you  advise  him  to  respond.  v 

Mr.  Stocks  itet  me  understand  for  .the  '  cqrd.  counsel,  youVe  say- 
ing that  in  response  to  both  the  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  your 
client  has  publicly  supported  either  of^  those  arganizf^tipns  or"  then* 
positions,  is  that  that  is  a  violation  of  the  fourtli  amendment?  ^ 

Mk.  Galvin.  At  this  time,  1  ftay  that  iny  clicnt*s  right  to  remain  silent 
is  predicated^upon  the  14th  amendm^t  at  fhis  instance,  an^  the  Sth 
amendment,  andJ|V^j.6th  amendment.  •      ^  ^ 
'v.Mr  Stoc  ks.  Mr.  Johnson,  are  yoju  aware  of^ny  phjns  in  your  com- 
munity to  develop  private  alternative  schools  to  the  public  schools?. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Same  as  before.  '  ••^    •  ,  ^ 

(Simultaneous  discussion. I     ;  «  ^    *  V  . 

•  Mr.  Sro(  ks.  Would  counsel  specify  the  basis  for  the  objection?- 
,'Mr.  Johnson.  No.        '  ' 

Mr.  Stocks.  Ms  that  no  to  my  question— flrst  question,  or  to  the 
basis  for  the  objection?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Johnson.  No  to  )our  first  ijuestion., 

*NtR  Sfocxs  Thank  yoii.  Hijvelyou  ever  participated  in  a  dcmonStra- 
-^tion  against  .school  desegregation  in  your  community? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I 'respectfully  decline  to  answer  on  the  1st,  4th,  Sth, 
and  6th  amendments  of  the  Constitution-of  the  ^United  States.     ^  * 

Mr.  Sr-^iCKS.  Mr., Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions,  ^ 

Chairman  Fllmmincj.  All  right.  Commissioner->-Horn,  do  you  Have 
questions  of  an)^  members?  of  the  panel?  ^ 
•  Commissioner  Horn.  I  ^ould  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Winters  to  what 
degree  has  the  Home  and  School  Association  taken  ^ny  interest  in  as- 
suring attendance  at  the  Charlestowft  l;ligh  Sch<TQl?  Has  this  been  of 
concern  any  time  during  yourlenurc?  / 

Ms.  AyiNTKRs.J  really  can't  say  what  the  association's  position  on  it 
was.*!  feel  that  the  city  wide  association  has  tried  very  h^rd  to  sli^y  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  and  has  tried  to  keep  children  in  school.     \.  ^ 

CoM.Mis.sioNi  R  Horn.  Mr.  Johnson,  y^^'re  the  incoming  presidem  of 
the  asspcialion.  t>C^  you  believe  that  the 'laws  of  Massachusetts  com- 
pelling .school  attendance  should  be  enforced? 

Mr.  Juhn.son.  Not  if  it  means  bodily  harm  to  my^chiidren,  I  don't. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Do  you  feel  thivt^the^  police  of  the  area  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  that  from  happening?  ^ 

Mr  Johnson.  You  can't  ha^nc  a  cop  for  every  kid  that  goes  \o 
school 

CommissiunI'R  Horn.^  Do  you  base  that  on  the  experience  of  the 
past  year'' 

Mr  Johnson.  I've  had  no  experience*  of  the  past  year  personally. 
Cx)MMissiONFR  Horn.  What  is  the  baws  for  the  judgment? 
Mr.  Johnson.  Everything  I  read  in  the  paper  and  watch  on  tirlevi- 
sion. 


CoMMiS!(ipNF^tidRN/  Voflr  <inipre»scon  of  WK^t  you  I'ead  in  the 
paper  and  vv^clToii  television  Js  th^t  schoot  desegi^gation  is  not  work- 

Mr.  JomnVom.  That's  corRcct.  <^ 

CoMMi.ssif)\R»  Horn.  Do  you  feel  other  laws^of  the  State  ought  to 
be  violated  if  It-affects  individual  safety?  ^ 
Mr.  JoHNSorf .  !  don*t  feel  competent  to  answer  that  question. 
Commissioner  Horn.  Do  you  gei^erally  feel  that  the  laws  of  the 
Stale  ought  tip  be  complied  with  by  the  citizens? 

Mr  Johnson.  Of  course. 
s^XoMMissioVFR  HoRN.  Thank  you,  counsel. 
--^L'HAIRMAN  FiFMNfiNO.  Commissioner  Freeman? 
Commissioner^  Freeman.  I  have  no  questions. 
^Chairman  Flemminu.  Commissioner  Rankin? 
Commissioner  Rankin.  1  have  no  questions.  ^ 
Chairman  Flemming.  Mr.  Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Ms.  Brigandi,  do  you  have  any  cause  to 
have  any  fear  about  the  safety  of  yourself  or  your  family  in  Char- 
lestown  by  reason  of  your  support  for  integrated  education? 

Ms,  Brioandi.  At  this  time  I'm  really'  not  sure  what  other  peo-' 
pie— how  stfongly  thpy  feel,  and  what  they' feel  they  need  to  do.  I  (eel* 
in  the  most  part  people  in  the  communhy  should  respect  my  judgment, 
I  ,have  not  heard  to  the  contrary. 

Commissicner  Saltzman.  But  you  have  no  cause;  fa  hdve  any  fear. 

Mk  Brioani>i.  Well,  I  didn't  say  that  either.  U  s  an  unknown  to  me, 
okay?  I  can  just  sec  things  might  become  volatile/  and  Tm  not  sure 
what  group  actions  arc  taken,  if  any.  Or.  a  one-to-one  basis  I  don't 
•  have  fears. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Do  you  feel  that  your  attitude  about  in- 
tegrated education  having  beneficial  impact  on  your  children  is  shared 
to  any  extent,  by  your  neighbors?  Can  you  evaluate  to  what  extent? 

Ms.  Brioandi.  Some  people  that  I  know,  that  I  have  conversations 
,with,  have  signed  their  children  up  for  magnet  schools,  and  others  that 
haven't.  Some  people  that  I  know  also  that  have  signed  their  children 
up  for  parochial  school  outside  of  Boston,  and  have  done  so  mainly 
because  they  fear  for  the  safely  of  their  children.  But  I  think  people 
do  believe  on  some  levels  that  an  integrated  education  is  preferable. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mrs.  Winters,  do  you  know  of  any  parents 
in  Charlestown  who  are  prepared  to  undertake  organized  efforts  for 
communication  and  common  labor  for  meeting  the  probletrfs  during 
Phase  II  with  black  parents,  as  happened  in  other  communities  in 
Boston? 

Ms.  Winters.  There  are  some. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.^  Can  you  give  us  a  guesstimate  of  what 
proportion  in  the  community  of  Charlestown  might  be  willing  to  un- 
dertake in  the  coming  months  such  an  undertaking? 
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Ms.  WiNTFRS,  I  think  that  fight  now  they're  a  minority.  I  think  there 
are  a  lot  more  pe'opic  who  are  waiting  to  see  wMt  the  school  assign- 
ments will  be,  and  1  think  that  the  main  thrust  of  any  parent,  and  this 
is  city  wide,  is  the|cuncern  for  their  child's  safety. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  I  understand  that.  Do  you  think  the  Home 
and  School  commtttee  would  he  a  possible  instrument  for  working  in 
that  direction  together  with  ^.  gments  of  other  communities  whose  chil- 
dren are  perhaps  being— going  to  be  bused  in? 

Ms.  WiNTFRS.  It  could  be. 
%^CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  believe  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land?. 
Mr  Johnson.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is. 
CoMMissiONFR  Ruiz.  It*s  thc  supremc  law  of  the  land? 
Mr.  Johnson.  As  far  as  I  know. 

CoMMissiONFR  Ruiz.  As  far  as  you  know,  do  you  believe  that  this 
ii«  .HO  until  thet^onstitution  is  changed? 

Mr..  Johnson.  I  m  not  a  lawyer,  and  the  Constitution  is  interpreted 
different  ways. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  You  just  conferred  with  your  lawyer  on  this 
answer,  prior  to  giving  youi'  answer,  did  you  not? 
Mr  Johnson.  I  did.  / 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Are  you  in  disagreement,  without  knowing  the 
law,  with  the  thesis  that  the  Constitution  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land> 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  remember  Martin  Luther  King  saying  any  bad  law 
is  the  same  as  no  law  at  all,  and  that*s  how  I  feel. 

COMMISSIONFR  Ruiz.  Do  you  believe  that  the  interpretation  by  the 
United  States  district  court  that  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  is  bad? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don*t  understand,  sir. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Did  I  hear  you  to  say  that  if  a  law  was  bad. 
that  you  would  not  abide  by  it? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  said  I  heard  Martin  Luther  King  say  as  much. 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Tm  sorry,  I  di«'n'l  understand  you.  Will  the  re- 
porter read  that— will  you  repeal'your  answer  p  little  more  slowly,  sir. 

Mr  Johnson.  What  do  you  want  me  to  say? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  I  wanted  you  to  repeat  the  last  answer  in  order 
to  save  time  here.  Otherwise  Til  have  it  read  back  to  me. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  said  I  heard  Martin  Luther  King  say  that  any  bad 
law  is  thc  same  as  no  law  at  all.  . 

Commissioner  Ruiz  What  have  you  done  by  act  or  conduct  to  ex- 
press your  disagreement  with  the  law? 

Mr  Johnson  I  refuse  to  answer  that  on  the  grounds  of  the  first, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  , 

Chairman  Flemming  Okay.  We  appreciate  the  members  of  the 
panel  temg  here  with  us.  We  appreciate  the  testimony  that  has  been 
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\  offered.  Sorry  that  some  issues  have  been  raised  relative  to  some  of 
the  questionst  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  right  of  any  citizen.  This 
Commission  will  take  under  careful  advisement  the  memorandum 
which  the  attorney  will  provide  us  by  5  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon. 
Thank  you  all  very  much.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Maurice  Gillen,  Gloria  Conway,  Edward  Callahan,  and 
John  Whalen. 

(Whereupon,  Maurice  Gillen,  Gloria  Conway,  Edward  Callahan,  and 
John  Whalen  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flcmming.] 

TKSTIMONV  OF  MAURICE  GILLKN,  VICK  CHAIRPKRSON,  COMMUNITY  BOARD, 

JFK  FAMILY  SKRVICR  CENTER  OF  CMARLESTOWN;  (a.ORiA  CONWAY, 
PUBLISHER  OF  CHARLESTOWN  PATRIOT;  EDWARD  P.  CALLAHAN,  BUSINESS 
REPRESENTATIVE,  LONGSHOREMEN'S  LOCAL  NO.  799,  CHARLESTOWN;  AND 
JOHN  WHALEN,  CHARLESTOWN  CIVIC  LEADER 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  ALtXANOFR  Starting  with  Mrs.  Conway,  could  you  each  identi- 
fy yourself,  name  and  address  and  any  position  you  may  hold  in  a 
community  organization  or  occupation? 

Mrs.  Conway? 

Ms.  Conway.  My  name  is  Gloria  Jean  Conway.  I  live  at  7  Belmont 
Street,  Charlestown.  Tm  publisher  of  the  Charlestown  Patriot,  Do  you 
want  community  organizations? 

Mr.  Alexander.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Gillen? 

Mr.  Gillfn.  My  name  is  Maurice  J.  Gillen.  I  live  at  8  St.  Martin 
Street,  Charlestown.  I  am  a  vice  president  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Kennedy  Center,  chairman  of  the  Charlestown  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  You  are  also  a  member  of  the  CCC,  is  that  cor- 
reel? 

Mr.  Gillen.  I  have  also  been  assijgned  by  Judge  Garrity,  and  I  am 
also  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Council  for  Children  in  the  Capitol  Area. 
Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Mr.  Whalen? 

Mr.  Whalen.  My  name  is  John  Whalen.  I  live  at  50  Monument 
Avenue  in  Charlestown.  I*ni  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Charlestown 
Boys*  Club,  and  Tm  also  president  of  the  Charlestown  Youth  Hockey 
Program.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Callahan. 

Mr.  Callahan.  My  name  is  Edward  P.  Callahan.  1  live  at  17 
Trenton  Street  in  Charlestown.  I'm  the  business  agent  of  the  Interna- 
tional Longshoremen^s  Association  in  that  district,  and  I  belong  to 
various  other  organizations  within  the  community. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Gillen.  well  start  with  you.  I  understand  that 
you  have  a  very  brief  statement  you  wish  to  read. 

^  303 
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Mr.  (jU  lf.n.  Yes»  1  do,  sir.  In  keeping  with  the  practice  of  the  Char- 
lestown  Committee  on  Education,  we  would>,like  to  make  ,a  gener,al 
Htatement  that  is  a  consensus,  and  noV' necessarily  reflecting  eacii  ^/icw 
of  the  membership  of  the  i^ommittec. 

Wc,  the  Charlcstown  Committee  on  Education  do  hereby 
proclaim  our^commitment  to  the  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of 
all  persons  affected  by  the  process  of  school  desegregation  in 
Boston.  We  reiterate  our  concern  for  the  rights  of  all  children  to 
a  quality  education  in  an  atmosphere  of  safety  and  security.  We 
support  the  rights  of  parents  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  send 
their  children  to  public  schools,  and  we  recognize  the  need  to 
maintain  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  what,  such  freedom 
of  choice  can  be  exercised  responsibly  and  withpm  intimidation. 
Towards  these  ends  we  have  communicated  and  cooperated  with 
the  city  of  Boston  and  the  school  department,  with  the  Federal 
district  court  and  its  representatives,  with  the  Justice  Department, 
with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Towards  these  ends  we  intend  to  work  with  the  community  agen- 
cies and  residents  throughout  Charlcstown,  to  develop  the  con- 
structive program  necessary  to  guarantee  the  civil  rights  of  all  per- 
sons in  the  current  issue. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  tell  us  how  this  committee  came  about, 
Mr.  Oillen? 

Mr.  GiLLEN.  Well,  it  came  about  out  of  the  parent  body,  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Kennedy  Center,  in  that  it  was  discussed  that  some 
action  by  a  responsible  element  in  the  community  should  be  taken  so 
that  we  would  not  go  through  in  the  school  desegregation  the  same 
decisive—the  friction  and  problems  that  we  went  through  on  the-- 

Mr  Alfxandkr.  When  you  mentioned  the  Justice  Department,  did 
members  of  the  Community  Relations  Service  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment meet  with  this  committee  periodically? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Yes.  Monty  Walsh  has  attended  most  of  our  meetings, 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  What  has  the  role  of  the  Community  Relations 
Service  been  with  your  organization? 

Mr.  Gillen.  It  has  been  an  encouraging  one,  to  encourajge  that  we 
continue  to  meet  and  encourage  us  that  if  we  could  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion that  represented  the  view  of  the  community  t(^  do  this  and  submit 
statements  to  the  court,  we  in  Charlcstown  feeling  that  we  were  not 
adequately  being  represented  in  the  case. 

Mr.  ALfcXANOfcR  Did  you  in  fact  submit  such  statement  to  the 
court? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Yes,  we  submitted  two  statements. 
Mr  AiFXANOFR  What  were  they  called'^ 

Mr  Gillfn  One  was  '*A  Plea  for  Mercy/*  and  ''A  Cry  of  Hope/' 
I  believe 

Mr  Alfxanofk  The  name— do  we  haye—can  we  have  those  for 
the  record,  Mr  Gillen? 
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Mr.  OiLi^.  ril  get  you  th^m.  I  thought  othcrs>brought  them  here. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay.^  I)d  like  to  have  them  inserted  in  the  record 
at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman^ 

Chairman  Flkmminii.  Without  objection;  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Alkxan[)FR.  How  many  points  did  you  make  in  these  state* 
ments?  What  specific  things  did  you  request'' 

Mr.  Gillen.  WelL  the  two  major  things  that  we  asked  for  was  that 
there  be  no  forced  busipg»  and  that  there  be  a  moratorium.  Those  are 
two  tha^t  were  general  statements  that  affected  the  whole  city,  and  we 
made  approximately  four  specific  points  for  Charlestown. 

Mr.  Alexanohr.  Were  any  of  these  points  in  fact  incorporated  into 
the  Phase  II  plan? 

Mr  Gillen.  Yes,  they  were.  We  asked  for  the  retention  and— of  the 
Bunker  Hill  Sc^hool  as  an  elementary  school— 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  it  has  been  retained. 

Mr.  Gillen.  That  was  changed.  Yes,  sir.  We  asked  for  a  defmite 
commitment  for  a  construction  of  Charlestown  High  SchooL  and  that 
was  ordered  in  the— by  the  court.  And  we  also  asked  for  a  change  in 
the  district  and  a  change  in  the  district  did  take  place.  Not  exactly  _ 
what  we  wanted,  but  it  was,  we  felt,  a  positive  step.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  there  some  i^sue  in  relation  to  the  name  of 
the  high  school  that  you  wished  to  have  retained? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Well,  there  are  many  people  that  feel  that  Charlestown 
was  losing  its  identity  by  being  called  any  school  district  other  than  (. 
.Charlestown,  becaus^e  we  are  fiercely  loyal  to  our  community.  ^  . 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  long  have  you  been— are  you  a  native  of 
Charlestown? 

Mr.  Gillfn.  Yes.  1  am. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  go  to  school  in  Charlestown? 
Mr.  Cjillen.  Yes,  1  did. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Where  did  you  go  fo  school? 
Mr.  Gillen.  I  went  to  St.  Mary*s  Parochial  School  and  Charlestown 
High  School. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  Charlestown  High  School.  What  types  of 
things  do  you  see  your  committee  working  towards  this  fall,  now? 

Mr  Gillen.  Our  committee  is  made  up  of  the  major  agencies  in  the 
comunity,  the  school  personnel  in  the  community,  leaders  in  the  com- 
munity, and  private  citizens  in  the  community.  Our  main  concern  is 
that  there*s  coordination  between  the  agencies  and  the  people  so  that 
we  can  live  through  this  crisis  as  we've  lived  through  other  crises  and 
survive  as  a  livable  community.  *  v> 

Mr  Alexander.  Would  it  be  fair  to  paraphrase  your  opening  state- 
ment to  say  that  it*s  a  strong  request  for  nonviolence  in  the  community 
this  coming  September'^ 

Mr.  Gillfn.  We  would  like  to  have  no  violence,  yes.  that's  true. 

jyiR.  Alexander.  We*ll  come  back  to  you  in  a  moment. 
^    Mrs.  Conway,  could  you  — I  understand  you  have  a  very  brief  state- 
ment you  wish  to  read.  Would  you  proceed? 

Er|c  4.Q 
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Ms.  C'oNWAV.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  GLORIA  JEAN  CONWAY,  PUBLISHER, 
CHARLESTOWS  PATRIOT,  JUNE  18,  1975 

My  name  is  Cilona  Jean  Conway.  I  reside  at  7  Belmont  Street  in 
C*harlcsiown  I'm  a  graduate  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  High  School, 
and  of  Simmons  College,  holding  a  B.S.  degree  in  nursing. 

I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  Commission  pursuant  to  a  sub- 
pena  of  May  2K,  1^75,  to  express  my  views  as  a  resident  of  Char- 
lestown  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  as  a  pareiii  of  two  children,  one  of 
whom  is  completing  the  third  grade.  I  am  also  a  member  of  the  execu- 
ti^e  board  of  the  Massachuselts  Citizens  Against  Forced  Busing.  I  have 
aU>  been  active  in  a  variety  of  civic  and  alumni  organizations. 

Since  1^64  I  have  been  publisher  of  the  weekly  newspaper,  the 
CharlestoWn  Patroit,  During  that  pjjriod  my  paper  has  from  time  to 
time  both  covered  the  operation  of  the  Boston  public -school  system 
and  legislation  and  litigation  affecting  my  city  schools;  We  have  con- 
tinued to  this  day  and  shall  continue  to  provide  our  co.mmunity  with 
news  and  with  our  editorial  views  concerning  the  subject  matter  of  this 
hearing,  and  court  orders  and  administrative  actions  relative  thereto. 
.  I  know  that  this  Commission  is  well  aware  of  and  supports  my  rights 
as  an  individual,  and  our  newspaper  s  rights  under  the  Tirst  amendment 
of  the  United  Stales  Constitution.  I  am  therefore  happy  to  appear 
today  and  to  cooperate  with  this  Commission  in  its  important  inquiry, 
and  shall  respond  fully  and  completely  Ia)  questions  asked  of  m<;  as  a 
parent  and  citizen. 

I  shall,  as  yi^u  know,  you  w.ill  understand,  decline  to  answer  any 
questions  which  would  tend  ti^  subvert  the  first  amendment  liberties, 
which  our  ancestors  intended  to  endure  throughout  the  existence  of 
our  country. 

NiK.  AiFAAMM  R  Thank  ymi  You  mentioned  some  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  ymi  belong  to;  and  you  mentioned  Massachusetts  Citizens 
Against  Forced  Busing.  Could  you  tell  me  something  about  that  or- 
ganization and  yi^ur  role  in  tbni  organization? 

Ms  CoNWAN  The  organi/aMon  was  founded  in  November,  initially 
in  November  o{  1^7.^.  in  luder  to  pursue  a  legal  solulitm  to  the  forci- 
ble busing  of  school  children.  The  imly  thing  requested  of  the  or- 
ganizalii^n.  it  is  against  forced  busing.  Thai's  in  its  intent  and  purpose. 

Mr  Ai.hXA.NDFR.  \o  your  — in  your  understanding,  what  are  the^legal 
means  available  ti^  a  persim  who  is  against  forced  busing  today? 

M.s  CoNWAV  At  this  time  we  arc  pursuing  the  matter  of  an  amend- 
meiU  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Mr  AiFXANOFR  Is  it  yiuir  understtinding  that  that  is  the  only  legal 
means  that  is  today  available  in  relation  Xo  the  Bi^stim  school 
desegregation  situatii^n  ' 

Ms  C(>NWA>   I  am  not  an  attorney. 

Mr  Atf  XASOf  R  I  kn()w  I  asked  you  for  your  understanding  as  it's 
been  related  Xo  yi^u 
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Ms.  Conway.  This  is  our  ultimate  goal. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  opinion,  do  you  believe  that  this  organiza- 
tion is  a  responsihie  antibusing  organization? 
Ms.  Conway.  I  do.  v 

Mm.  Alexanufr.  Do  you  think  that*s  true  of  other  organizations  in 
the  city? 

Ms.  Conway.  It*s  not  fair  for  me  to  make  such  a  judgment. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay.  As  an  individual  or  as  an  editor,  arc  you 
strongly  opposed  to  any  violence  in  this— in  Charlestcwn  community 
this  coming  September? 

Ms.  Conway.  As  I  said*  you  know,  speaking  for  myself,  I  am 
dcfmitcly  opposed  to  anyoviolence  in  the  community.  It  is  our  commu- 
nity; we  live  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  understand  as  a  matter  of  public  record  there  are 
such  published  editorials  that  you  have  in  fact  printed  in  your  paper. 
Vm  not  asking  you  about  the  policy.  Tm  asking  you  as  a  matter  of 
public  printed  record  are  there  such  statement  by  you  already  in  ex- 
istence in  your  newspaper,  September  1974? 

Ms.  Conway.  Right. 

Mr^  Alexander.  So  you  are  on  the  public  record. 
Ms.  Conway.  As  against  violence?  Deflnitely. 
Mn.  Alexander.  Can  we'>iave  your— the  issue  of  that  paper  for  the 
record,  and  have  it  inserted  as  an  exhibit  at  this  time,  Mrs.  Conway? 
Ms.  Conway.  Surely. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  Td  like  that  entered 
into  the  record  at  this  point. 

Ms.  Conway.  We  will  obtain  it  from  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Without  objection  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  opinion,  as  someone  who  has  been  in  the 
community  and  been  in  the  information  business,  what  kinds  of  infor- 
mation do  you  believe  parents  need  to  be  able  to  make  intelligent,  - 
nonemotional  decisions  this  September  as  to  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  their  children  day  in  and  day  out  in  relation  to  school  desegrega- 
tion? What  kinds  of  information  need  to  be  proc^ced  for  parents  in 
the  community?  < 

Ms.  CoNWAv.  In  any  form»  any  parent,  and  as  a  parent,  I  would 
have  to  say  it  would  be  a  complete  discussion  of  every  item  as  it  is 
forthcoming  in  the  process. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  opinion,  is  that  matter  currently  available 
to  the  parents  of  Charlestown? 

Ms.  Conway.  I  really  would  not  know. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  in  your  capacity  as  editor  of  the  paper  in- 
tend to  make  such  information  available? 

Ms.  Conway.  Tm  sorry.  Vm  not  editor  of  the  paper.  Vm  publisher. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Publisher. 
Ms.  Conway.  Right. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Sorry.  As  publisher^  do  you  intend  to  make  such 
information  available  to  the  extent  that  you  can? 


Ms.  Conway.  I  y/ould  rather  not  comment  on  the  paper  under  my 
initial  statement.  ' 

Mk.  AlexandI'IK.  On  the  basis  of  impinging  on  first  amendment 
rights?  r 

Ms.  Con  WAV.  Exactly.  ' 

Mr.  Alf.xandfr.  Vdu  set  that  as  an  assertion  of  privilege  under^  jt^e 
first  amendment  right.  Fine. 

Mr.  Callahan,  could  you  tell  us  something  about  the^jeiiipacity  as  a 
ynion  representative?  *  * 

Mr.  Callahan.  The  employment,  particulaily  on  the  Boston  water- 
front, is  really  disastrous.  In  fact*  at  this  time,  I  am  currently  on  strike 
against  the  Boston  Shipping  Association  and  the  Port  of  Boston  is  shut- 
down. We  have  at  the  present  time,  leading  up  to  the  strike*  which  was 
June  I,  HO  percent  of  our  people  are  unemployed. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  think  that  this  will  have  a  significant  im- 
pact on  the  situationcthis  coming  September? 

Mr.  Callahan.  I  ^hink  in  regards  to  any  person  that  is  on  strike  or 
is  leaving  because  there  is  no  work  available*  (hat  person,  because  he 
is  not  active,  tends  to  get  moody,  sick,  or  otherwise,  and  they  do  a 
lot  of  thinking  that  they  wouldn't  do  if  they  we/e  working. 

Mr  Alexander.  What  is  your  personal  conviction  regarding  the 
community  responsibilities  in  regard  to  assuring  peaceful  and  orderly 
implementation  of  Phase  II? 

Mr.  Callahan.  I'm  sure  that  Charlestown  will  respond  to  the  laws 
of  ^he  land.  Our  concerns  are  the  concerns  of  others.  The  concern  of 
the  safety  of  the*children  is  our  primary  concern,  and  Tm  ^^ure  that 
when  September  comes  that  we  that  have  children  going  to  public 
schools  will  make  themselves  available  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Will  you  personally  be  atjfhe  schools? 

Mr.  Callahan.  Last  year  when  the  kids  went  to  school  1  went  to 
three  schools  then. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  role  do  you  think  that  your  presence  can 
serve?  ^ 

Mr.  Callahan.  Actually,  none,  other  than  the  fact  that  I  would  like 
to  see  my  own  children  feel  that  if  they  are  going  to  Charlestown, 
hopefully,  that  my  presence  there  will  support  their  feeling  that  '*at 
least  my  father  cares  and  is  making  himself  available.*' 

Mr.  Alexander.  Has  you— have  you  in  your  union  capacity  taken 
any  position  on  the  peaceful  implementation^this  fall  in  Charlestown? 

Mr.  Callahan.  No»  sir.  We*re  too  busy  negotiating  a  contract. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Are  you  involved  in  any  organizations  specifically 
relating  to  school  desegregation,  part  of  the  'jommittec  chaired  by  Mr. 
Gillen,  or  do  you  attend  such  meetings? 

Mr.  Callahan.  No.  sir«  I  don*t.  Maurice  is  a  very  capable  chairman* 
and  when  he*s  in  charge  I  don't  have  to  worry  about  being  there. 
That*s  the  truth,  too. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Whalen,  could  you  tell  us  something  about 
your  involvement  with  youth  activities  r\  the  community? 
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Mr  Whalen.  Well,  at  the  Charlcstown  Boys*  Club  I'm  a  member 
of  the  executive  boal-d,  which  meets  only  once  a  month.  And  basically 
our  authorities  are  those  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Wc  do  plan  programs 
with  the  professional  employees  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  in  Boston,  but  our 
role  is  mainly  advisory  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Charlcstown  com- 
munity. 

In  the  youth  hockey  program  in  Charlcstown.  we  have  approximate- 
ly 400  boys  ages  7  to  15  in  our  program  from  November  through 
April.  Tm  presjslent  of  ihat  particular  program.  ^ 

VlR.  ^iKXANOFR.  Do  you  scc  >ttur  organization  playing  and  specific 
« ro*€  relating  to  the  children  in  Charlcstown  or  the  children  coming 
int  )  Charlcstown  in  relation  to  school  desegregation? 

vIr  Wmalfn.  I  would  say  the  Boys'  Club  will  most  hkcly  play  a  role 
to  do  whatever  ihey  can  to  keep  down  the  violence.  The  Boys'  Club, 
Ms  .you  have  already  heard,  has  held  meetings  with  our  little  city  hall 
people  and  Mr.  Power,  the  he^idmastcr  of  the  school,  and  Vm  sure  that 
those  meetings  will  continue. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you,  for  example,  be  willing  to  sponsor, 
through  the  Boys'  Club,  Joint  meetings  or  joint  sports  activities  with 
Boys*  Club  in  other  parts  of  the  Madison  Park  district? 

Mr.  Whalfn.  Well,  actually,  that  has  gone  on  for  the  past  fev 
ytars,  and  just  recently  we  had  a  sizable  basketball  tournament  at  the 
Charlcstown  clubhouse,  and  we  did  have  teams  f^om  Roxbury  and 
their  were  no  pr  iblems. 

Mr.  Alfxanoir.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sponsor  specific^  activities 
as  soon  us  the  children  are  identified  who  will  be  assigned  to  the  Char- 
lcstown schools,  for  those  children  to  get  to  know  one  another. 

Mr.  Whali  n.  t  imagine  the  Boys'.  Club  might,  but  Vm  not  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Boys'  Club,  so  I  dort-t  think  it's  fair  that  I  say  that 
we  can.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  Boys'  Club  of  Boston  is  serving 
Roxbury,  Charlcstown,  and  South  Boston,  and  we  have  had  intcr- 
nejghborhood  programs  in  the  past,  I  don't  see  where  there  would,  be 
any  problems  in  continuing  those  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ALEXANt)FR.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Charlcstown 
Kiwanis  Club  several  months  ago  which  was  addressed  by  a  representa- 
tive from  the  Community  Relations  Service? 

Mr  Wmalfn  No.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  meeting,  however? 
Mr  Whalfn.  No,  I'm  not. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANr)ER.  Is  it  your  view  that  the  business  community  in 
Charlcstown  and  persons  such  as  yourself  who  have  been  in  the  com- 
munity for  a  long  period  of  time  are  fully  and  adequately  informed 
about  Phase  11.  or  are  they  not  so  infor.ned.^ 

Mr  Wmalfn.  I  would  say  that  we  are  beginning  to  get  information 
about  Phase  II.  It  s  all  new  to  us,  so,  no,  wc  have  not  really  been  in- 
formed to  date 

Mr  ALFXANt)FR.  As  a  parent,  where  do  your  children  go  to  school? 


Mk  Whaiin  My  sow  is  in  the  ninth  grade  at  Boys'  Latin  School, 
and  my  daughter  is  in  the  third  year,  of  high  school  at  Girls*  Latin 
School. 

Mk  AiiXANDtK.  And  these  arc  i^xam  schools,  are  they  not? 
Mr  Whai.i-n  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  iiFXANDFK  And  they  are  lociHed  in  which  part  of  the  city? 

Mr.  Whaii:n.  Boys'  Latin  School  is  located  on  Avenue  Louis 
Pasteur,  and  (jirls'  Latin  SchooS  is  located  in  Codman  Square  in  the 
Dorchester  section. 

Mr.  Ai  KXANOfc'i.  How  do  they  get  to  school?  „ 

Mr.  Wmai.fn.  They  lake  a  bus  every  day.  » 

Mr  AiFXANDKK  Your  wife  is  a  teacher  in  the  sc^'ool  system  in 
Charlcstown?  ■  ^ 

Mr.  Whalfn.  Yes,  she  is.  / 

Mr.  ALFXANnKR.  Will  she  be  teaching  this  fall? 

Mr.  Wmalfn.  Yes,  she  will. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Mr.  Gillen,  could  you  tell  us  from  your  point  of 
view  what  specific  tvpcs  of  things  you  see  that  the  community  could 
plan  over  the  next  few  months  for  Pha^e  M? 

Mr.  Whalfn.  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  was  submitted  and  that 
we*re  having  difficulty^  with,  and  it's  unfortunaie,  that  John  Gardner, 
as  an  agency  person,  has  been  extended  as  hard  as  he  has  been,  our 
proposal  that  was  fostered  at  the  Capital  Area  Council  for  Children, 
to  provide  the  programs  ta  maintain  safety  in  the  streets.  And  this  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  f^t^Pis  vital,  that  We  give  relief  to  the  people 
that  will  ext^rcise  their  right  to  withhold  their  children  from  school  as 
a  form  of  protest  or^hatever,  and  to  keep  these  children  from  molest- 
ing in  any  way  our  elderly,  our  merchants,  other  visitors  to  the  historic 
sites,  and  to  keep  these  people  occupied  is  one  role. 

The  second  role  is  by  doing  that,  and  having  the  community  fully 
informed  and  fully  involved,  people  will  be  able  to  freely  make  their 
choice  and  do  so  without  any  feeling  that  they  will  be  intimidated,  no 
matter  iheir  choices. 

Mr.  Ai.fxanofr  Were  there— other  than  that  proposal,  which,  as 
you  know  weaiiscussed  with  Mr,  Gardner,  are  there  other  things?  Are 
there  any  plans  to  create  a  citizens'  task  force,  perhaps,  to  protect  the 
school  bus  routes,  or  to  greet  students  coming  into  the  community  to 
show  a -strong  community  presence  against  any  intimidation? 

Mr.  Gillfn.  Well,  the  committee,  as  such,  was  strictly  voluntary. 
Pe(iple  come  or  not  come  and  participate  as  they  will.  One  of  the 
byproducts  of  my  being  appointed  to  the— Judge  Garri*  ^'s  council— is 
that  I  was  placed  in  contact  with  Winnie  Lee  fromahc  Chinese  com- 
munity, and  wo  have  recently  had  an  unfortunate  incident  in  Char- 
lcstown. and  Winnie  l.ec  asked  if  a  meeting  could  be  set  up  with  the 
Chinese  community  and  leaders,  and  we  did  get  volunteers  to  sit  down 
that  are  willing  to  sit  down       discuss. the  problem. 
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So  in  those  sort  of  things,  and  trying  to,  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
report  back  to  the  community  the-*all  the  information  that  1  can  ob- 
tain, and  hopefully  I  will  be  able  to  cite  the— and  address  myself  to 
the  educational  issues  on  the  council  as  opposed  to  the  desegregation 
issues  on  the  council. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  any  such  meetings  been  scheduled  or  con- 
templated with  members  of  th't  black  community? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Not  as  yet,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  tbink  that  would  be  an  appropriate  role  for 
your  group? 

Mr.  Gillen.  It  would  5e  if  the  people  were  willing  to  volunteer,  and 
that  would  be  an  individual  choice. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Whalen,  did  the  Boys*  Club  support  the 

•  proposal  that  Mr.  Gillen  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  Whalen.  1  don*t  know  if  Mr.  Gillen  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
Boys' Club. 

*  Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  he  has. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Keep  in  mind,  as  1  say*  Vm  only  on  an  advisory  board 
as  such— 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  understand  that. 

Mr.  Whalen.  --and  not  at  the  club-«very  day.  So  Tm  not  th^re  in 
their  everyday  business. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Gillen,  do  you  know  whether  the  Boys*  Club 
supported  your  proposal  or  not?  ^  ^  ; 

Mr.  Gillen.  I  know  that  many  of  the  agencies'have  had  difficulty 
with  the  language^  of  it,  and  that  up  to  and  including  the  Justice  De- 
partment, support  the  theory,  but  we  are  having  great  difficulty  in 
defining  the  language  so  that  it  would  be  acceptable  legahy. 

For  myself,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  proposal  and  its  intent  put 
before  Judge  Garrity  and  have  a  ruling  pitf  on  it,  because  it*s  not  our 
intent  in  any  way  to  do  anything  illegal. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs*  Conway,  back  to  the  Massachusetts  Citizens 
Against  Forced  Busing.  !n  your  opinion,  what  are  the  major  differences 
between. that  group  and,Jet*s  say,  the  Powder  Keg  organization  which 
exists  in  Charlestown? 

Ms.  Conway.  I  am  only  a  member  of  Mass.  Citizens,  and  I'm— 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  I  understand  that,  but  you. could  have  joined 
either  organization,  I  assume. 

Ms.  Conway.  Well,  this  was  an  organization  I  did  join,  and  I  think 
that  I  will  not  comment  on  any  other  organization.  There  have  been 
representatives  here  from  those  groups. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Commissioner  Ruiz.  Without  commenting  on  the  other  organiza- 
tions, were  you  formally  associated  with  ROAR  or  Powder  Keg? 
*  Ms.  Conway.  Are  you  address^ing  me? 
Commissioner  Ruiz.  Yes,  Mrs.  Conway. 
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Ms.  Conway.  Okuy.  Sorry.  1  was— I  did  attend  meetings  before 
ROAR  was  called  ''ROAR.**  It  was  called  ''Save  Boston  and  Save  our 
City.'*  1  attended  them  as— at--this  would  have  been  at— my  time 
frame  of  reference  is  elapsing.  We*re  talking  about  way  before  last 
spring,  or  the  spring  of  '74. 

Commissioner  Rui/.  Yes.  Formally,  we'll  say,  because  as  I  un- 
derstand, you^are  no  longer  associated  with  ROAR  or-- 
^    Ms.  CoNWAY>4  have  never  attended  ROAR. 

Commissioner  Rui/.  Or  Powder  Keg. 

^Mh.  Conway.  I  have  never  attended  a  Powder  Keg. 
•  Commissioner  Rur/.  Thank  you. 

Chaikman  Flemmincj.  Mr.  Sall^man? 

C*OMMissioNFK  Sait/man.  Mr.  Ciillcn,  I  applaud  your  emphasis  on 
loyally  to  community.  The  breakdown  of  local  community  cohesion,  it 
seems  to  me,  iffoduccs  many  of  the  contemporary  problems  we  face, 
and  if  Charlestown  is  able  to  develop  that  kind  of  cohesive  spirit,  I 
think  it  will  add  to  many  of  the  facets  of  community  life  in  Char- 
lestown But  can  it  be  possible  that  you  and  those  organizations  with 
which  you*re  associated  can  capitalize  on  that  cohesive  spirit  which 
seems  to  be  developing  and  cultivated  in  Charlestown  to  facilitate  the 
implementation  of  the  court  order? 

Mr.  Gillen.  Sir.  if  I  might,  to  very  briefly  say  that  we  had  a  very 
difTtcuU  time  in  the  urban  renewal.  I  happened  u^  be  a  proponent  of 
it  and  have  a  record  of  working  long  and  hard,  as  many  of  my  commu- 
nity  people  have,  to  get  tbe  new  Kent  School,  to  get  a  new  Bunker 
Hill  School,  to  get  a  community  college,  and  to  get  our  educational 
facilities  upgraded  to  the  point  that  we  were  and  are  on  record  as 
being  for  quality  education,  sir. 

And  when  comn^unity  people  such  as  myself  see  the  fruit  of  their 
labor  built,  and  are  then  told  that  their  child  or  children  cannot  go  to 
those  schools,  we  feel  very,  very  badly.  We  would  rather  work  with 
Dther  communities  to  develop  the  expertise,  to  develop  their  facilities, 
iind  we*d  be  willing  to  do  this,  but  we  would  like,  and  we  would  ask 
that  our  facilities  be  left  to  the  people:  of  Charlestown  who  have 
worked  to  get  them. 

Commissioner  SAlT^MAN.  If  I  may  pursue  this,  and  I  really  do  ap- 
preciate what  you*ve  been  saying,  the  fact  is,  there  are  other  factors 
involved  here.  On«  of  the  important  factors  is  that  there  is  a  court 
order,  and  I  think  as  much  as  you're  for  community  cohesion,  I've 
heard  you  also  say  you're  for  the  peace  and  well-being  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

Facing  the  reality  that  the  court  order  is  to  be  implemented  this 
year,  cannot  some  positive  effort  toward  that  implementation  be  un- 
dertaken? * 

Mr.  GiLi  FN  I  thinkt  sir.  that  we  have  demonstrated,  and  I  might 
mMe  that  of  all  the  communities  of  Boston.  Charlestown  is  the  smal- 
lest, and  we  have  had  15  people  from  Charlestown  appear  here.  So  I 
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think  lhai  wc  re  pulling  il  logcihcr  as  best  we  can.  Apd  I  would  say 
Ihis.  That  lonighl,  as  a  mcmbcj  of  the  Judge  (iarriiy  Ciiywidc  Coor- 
dinating Ci)unciK  I  will  appear  before  the  CPAC  ec» -nuillee  and  argue 
^'Strongly  thai  the  elections  thai  they  want  lo  go  ihrough  on  June  Ml 
and  July  I  noi  be  placed  \^K^l  go  ihrough  and  beconie  permanent  rhe 
fact  of  il  is,  thai  they're  giving  the  conimuniiy  pei^ple  no  time  lo 
prepare  iheniselves  or  idcniify  or  find  out  where  ihe  schools  art\  whai 
the  makeup  of  the  school  is,  If  you  havcn'l  already  notice,  by  our 
home  and  school  mentbership  and  attendance,  thai  it*s  very  difficult 
to  get  people  to  go  lo  meelings  now.  t  don*l  see  how  we  can  in  2  or 
3  days  get  people  lo  go  lo  join  councils  ouls'rde  of  the  city  of— the 
community  of  Charlestown,  and  I  take  ihis  position  not  only  for  Char- 
leslowtu  but' for  all  Ihe  communities  of'  Boston. 

.  ..CoMMissioNiK  Sam/man.  Mr.  Callahan,  earlier  witncssi's  have  in- 
'  dicatcd  that  in  different  sections  4n  Boston  the  Phase  I  was,  one. 
beneficial.  For  example,  in  Burke  School  we  heard  from  parents  and 
students  how  a  community  spirit,  how  the  sense  of  cooperation 
between  people  of  racially  different  backgrounds  was  developed.  The 
students  themselves  testified  that  they  found  a  profound  benefit  from 
Phase  I  and  in  general  the  process  wus*successfully  completed. 

.And  I  think  the  implication  also  was  drawn  that  this  process  was 
completed  succesf^fully  because  community  leaders'  involved  them- 
selves in  the  process.  Do  you  think  a  similar  kind  of  effort  and  process 
is  possible  in  Chu.'lestown?  */  . 

Mr.  Cai.i.aman.  I  think  ^^he  present  time  we  haven't  got  the 
complete  feeling,  of  what  dirVctfion  our  children  are  going  in.  At  least 
when  you  speak  of  Phase  1.  \^  seems  lo  me  that  even  though  it  was 
sort  of  fast  and  furious,  what  they  did,  those  people  did.  cooperate.  But 
we  don't  know  where— we  don't  know  at  the  present  time  what 
direction  our  children  are  going  in.  I've  had,  as  a  parent,  three  choices 
or  selections  to  send  my  kids  to  school.  One  was  a  magnet  school, 
which  is  part  of  the  district  school.  Last  Boston,  and  possible  Char- 
lestown. I've  made  my  selection,  but  yet  it  hasn't  been  finali/cd.  So 
I  cannot  answer  that  question  because  as  far  as  Phase  II  goes,  as  far 
as  where  my  children  are  going,  or  anyone  else's  children  in  Char- 
lestown. we  don't  know.  That  has  not  been  finalized.  And  the  answer 
to  lhat-1  probabl)  could  answer  better  w-hcn  the  committee  selects 
the  children  and  then  letV  you  know  where  the  children  are  going.  1 
can't  answer  thai  until  1  find  out  v^here  the  kids  are  giving. 

CoM.viisMONrK  SAi.r/MAN.  i  wasn't  directing  my  question  to  where 
the  children  are  going  i  was  comparing  what  happened,  for  example, 
in  Burke  School,  where  the  process  of  the  implementation  of  Phase  J 
was  most  successful*  and  — 

Mr  Cal(  vman  When  you- say- all  right.  Commissioner,  when  you 
say  it  was  most  successful,  are  you  saying  that  it  was  successsful 
because  there  was  no  \iolence.^  is  that  what  you're  saying.^ 
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CoMMiHsioNFR  Sai.tzman.  No.  I  intlicaicd  that  the  quality  of  eduea- 
•  lion,  it  was  judged  by  students  and  parents,  was  increased  as  a  result 
of^Phase  L  and  the  desegregation  that  took  place. 

Mr.  V^iLAHAN.  Well,  Tm  very  hap^y  that  they  were  happy,  but  I 
wonU  be  happy  if  my  kids  are  taken  out  of  Charlestown,  put  it  that 
way. 

Chairman  Pifmmino.  Commissioner  Rankin? 
0    CoMMiisioNF.R  Rankin/ Mr.  Callahan,  I  have  a  question  that  bear$ 
only  indircc'tly  on  the  school  problem.  It's  mit  very  pleasant,  is  it,  to 
see  your  local  unit  drop  .from  4,000  down  to  600  in  7  years.  You  used 
to  have  4,000  members? 

MrCai.lahan  That  s  right. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  And  now  600?  ' 
Mr  Callahan.  That's  right. 

CoMMLsslbNER  Rankin.  And  80  percent  of  Ihem  are  not  working 
today?  •  . 

Mr.  Callahan.  That's  right,  ,  sir.  Well,  it's  100  percent  today 
because  they're  on  strike. 

CoMMissiONFB  Rankin.  Because  of  the  str;:ke. 

Mr.  Callahan.  Yes,  sir. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  How  long  has  this  strike  .been  in  effect? 
Mr.  Callahan.  Since  the  first  of  June. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  How  many  blacks  were  in  the  union  when 
you  had  4,000?  Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Callahan.  You  can't  figure  en  how  many  blacks  we  had 
because  vye're  International,  b^t^if  you  waot  the  figures  based  on  an 
international,  the  figures  are  60  percent  black  and  40  percent*  white. 

COMMISSION!  R  Rankin.  But  that  would  not  hold  for  the  naval 
shipyard  here  in  Boston,  would  it?  » 

Mr.  Callahan.  No,  sit,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  naval  or 
Federal  installation.  We  work  for  private  associations. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  You  work  for  what? 

Mr.  Callahan.  We  work  for  private  shipping  associations. 

.COMMISSIONFR  Rankin.  Ycs,  I  Understand  that,  but  I  thought  that  7 
years  ago— well,  anyway,  I  won't  go  into  it.  I  was  just  reading  the  state- 
ment here  And  so  you  don't  know,  in  your  local  union  today,  how 
many  blacks  you  have  m  your  union? 

Mr.  CALLAfiAN.  I  have  at  the  present  time  in  my  local  one  black. 

COMMISSIONFR  Rankin.  You  havc  one  black. 
/    Mr.  Callahan.  Yes,  sir. 

CoMMissioNLR  Rankin  Ycs,  sir. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Commissioner  Horn? 

CoMMissK^NFR  HoRN  Mrs  Conway,  I  wonder,  as  a  parent  who  also 
has  some  skills  in  obse  ving  the  media,  when  you  went  home  at  night 
last  year  and  looked  at  local  and  national  television,  what  was  your  im- 
pression as  t<>  th.  balance  of  coverage  given  to  desegregation  during 
Phase  1'^  Did  you  have  any  feelings  on  that? 
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*  Ms.  Conway.  As  a  parent,  I  felt  it  was  not  a  fair  coverage.  1  felt 
that  hefe  again/you're  dealing  with' people,  you're  not  dealing  with 
figures.  And  although  1  don't--l  didn*t  go  to  South  BostCinv  I  didn't  go 
^to  Roxbury,  so^^I  didn^t  see  it  firsthand,  but  from  hearing  friends,^!  just 
•  'fell  from  both  sides,  it  was  very— not  a  fair  coverage. 

CoMMissioNFR  KoRN.  I  wondcr.  could  you  elaborate  a  liule  bit  on 
what  you  mean  by  **fair*  coverage?"  What  would  fair  coverage  have 
been  in  . your  judgment? 

Ms.  Conway.  1  think  t'm  slowing  down:  My  mind  is  not  working  too 
fast  this  afternoon. 

Cofl^MissioNFR  Horn.  Take  your  time. 
\^    Ms.  CoNWAV.  I  think  that  meilia  in  genera!  have  an  obligation  to 
9   present  both  sides  of  an  issue,  and  I  think  this  is  where  much  of  the 
media  failed  to  respond.  I  don't  think  that*s  very  clear  either,  is  it? 

CoMMtssiONFR  Horn.  What  side,  in  your  judgment,  was\  presented, 
as  you  watched  and  listened  and^^alked  to  people?  '  v" 

Ms.  Conway.. Tl^e  bad  side. 

CoMMlssioNF.R  HoRN.  Well.  tHc  bad  side  in  what  sense?  Do  you 
mean  the  violence  that  was  occurring  in  the  streets? 
Ms.  Conway.  Right.  '       •  , 

f       Commissioner  Horn.  Not  the  goodjhat  might  have  been  occurring 
*  in  Ihc  cla.s8rooms.         ^  W  , 

Ms.  CoNWAt.  Right.  • 
COMMISSIONFR  HoRN.  is  thai  your  main  cri\icism? 
Ms,  Conway.  Right. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Would  I  be  unfallr  ia  saying'sensationaiism? 

Ms.  Conway.  Right.  "       ^^^-m--  ^  ' 

^Commissioner  HoRff.  Tm  nri  being  unfair!"  « 

Ms.vCc^WAY.  No*  you're  not.  . 

Commissioner  Horn.  Wa>i  there- difference  between  the  way  the 
;JBoston  local  television  covered  it  dujing  parts  of  the' beginning  of 
.  Phase  I  until  South  Boston  and  its  activities  (^ccupied  the  headiinps, 
ami  the  way  the  nationaPtelevision  4;o;^ered  it^^  Did  you  see  any  dif- 
ference's there,  just  as  apparent? 

Ms.  Conway. Yhave  heard  from  people  outside  the  f^)sion  area  that 
it  was  a  terribly  distorted  picture.  Now,  this  was  from  relatives  and 
friends  across  the  country— that  it '^aj  not.  you  know,  truly  what  hds 
happened  |n-Boston.  But  as  far  as  seeing  national  coverage.  1  can't  sa^. 
It  was  probably  very  limited  because  our  main  concern  was  local. 

Commissioned  Horn.  What  do  you  think  the  print,  media  aVid  the 
visual  media  can  do  in  a  situation  like  this  to  more  adequately  cover 
what  is  occurring  in  all  its  many  ramifications?  What  do  you  suggest? 

Ms.  Ci^way!  I  think  the  point  is  fieeing  people  as  people  and  not 
labeling,  I  think  the  labc'  is  what  has  made  the  whole  presentation  so 
bad 

Commissioner  Hor.n.  Give  me  some  of  the  labels.  Are  we  talking 
about  caljing  people  racist  — 
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Ms  Conway.  WeVc  talking  about  categorizing  all  of^^South  Boston 
^nto  (Aic  lunip,  categorizing  ^oxbury  into  one  Itimp/l  hey're  people. 
'  CoMMissioNFM  Horn.  So  we're  talking  about  oversimplification  of 
various  complex  phenomena.        *  „ 

•  Ms  v?ONWAY   Right  ( 

Commissioner  .Horn.  When  you  look  at  ^ihe  people,  be  they  in 
South  Boston  or  Charlestown,  or  the  people  in  ROAR  or  other  groups, 
is  there  any  way  that  your  trained  eye  would  describe  it?  Are  there 
some  people  that  are  more  in  one  category  than  the  other;  anyway  like 
by  economic  class  or  whatever? 

Ms  Conway.  I  don  t  think  I  quite  understand. 

CoMMissioNFfi  Horn  Well,  let  me  put  it  this  way:  Is  there  a  feel- 
ing—wc  heard  a  lot  about  the  uniqueness  of  Boston  neighborhoods, 
and  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  the  Commission  is  trying  to  un- 
derslaud.  is  this  a  long-standing  feeling^  We  saw  in  some  testimony 
earlier  today  that  the  so-called  uniqueness  of  the  neighborhood  didn't 
seem  to  mean  much  in  South  Boston,  since  hardly  anybody  ^ver  at- 
tended the  Home  and  School  Association  in  South  Boston  High 
School,  the  neighborhood  through  inaction  let  th^t  degenerate— let 
that  high  school  degenerate  from  a  high  school  in  1940,  that  one  grad- 
uate claimed  was  so  clean  you  could  eat  off  the  floor,  to  his  complete 
shock  when  he  went  buck  there  a  few  years  ago. 

Now.  you  know.  it*s  strange  to  me,  if  people  really  care  about  their 
community  and  their  neighborhood,  why  they  aren*t  involved  in  assur- 
ing that  their  community  gets  the  resources  that  they  have  a  legitimate 
right  to  through  the  political  system,  be  it  city  hall,  the  school  commit- 
tee, whatever  So  Tm  trying  to  understand  what  are  the  forces  at  work 
in  these  neighborhoods.  Who  listens  to  whom? 

Ms  Conway.  Well.  I  think  that  in  this  respect  Boston  is  unique, 
because  it  is  a  series  of  neighborhoods  that  were  set  up  as  individual 
towns— like  Charlestown  is  a  year  older  than  Boston.  And  in  all 
respects  we  have  been  considered  a  community.  We  have  our  little  city 
hall.  Charlestown,  North  End,  and  East  Boston  have  equal  .representa- 
tion in  the  mental  health  board  with  Chelsea,  Revere,  and  Winthrop. 
Here,  again,  we're  considered  a  community. 

And  vve  look  upon  — you  know,  within  this  particular  community. 
Charlestown  has  a  tradition  of  families  staying  within  the  community 
fur  many  generations.  It*s  not  a  transient  community.  I  know  there  has 
been  a  great  population  loss  from  World  War  11  of  40,000  to  a  low 
in  the  *60s  of  under— these  are  rough  figures^^N^f  approximately.^ 
14.000.  and  it*s  rebuilding.  There  has  been— with  neV  housing  con- 
struction, there's  a  new  population,  so  we  Ye  probably  inti^  18,000.  Buc 
stilK  we  havo^.been  considcred^Charlcstown.  And  (\eopte  ask  where  you 
come  from  -  you  don't  say  Boston.  You  say  Charlestown. 

And  U  s  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual  and  the  identity  of  each, 
and  these  are  jm^de  up.  these  ajeas~-of  course.  Charlestown  is  isolat^ 
by  Its  geography  We  re  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  water  with  ^  neck 
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into  Somervillc.  That's  our  only  land  connection  into  Somerville.  and 
wc  are  isolated  in  our  physical  respects  in  that  area.  In  fact,  in  talking 
one  time  with  city  hall  — it  was  a  program  that  was  coming  in.  Ihey 
were  asking  for  a  subscription  at  this  point.  And  he  said,  **As  far  as 
I  know,  you  don't  have  anything  coming  into  Charlestown."  So  we 
haven't  gone  to  the  suburbs  yet.  And  this  is  from  someone  in  city  hall. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Does  the  bu^miess  community  have  inuch  in- 
"^tluence  in  Charleslown?  y 

Ms.  Conway.  Charlestown  here  J|gain  was— we  have  no  major 
shopping  area.  We  are  corner  merchant  type  of  store.  There  is  a 
shopping  center  on  the  drawing  board.  We  have  businesses  surround- 
ing the  town  with  a  core  residential  area.  So  our  businessmen  are  local 
corner  store,  nickel  and  dime  business. 

CoMMissioNKR  HoRN.  Do  ihcy  get  together  in  a  local  chamber  of 
commerce?  ^ 

Ms.  Conway.  There's  the  Kiwanis. 

Commissioner  Horn.  I  sec.  I'm  trying  to  find  out— you 
know—whether  it's  the  business  community  or  the  Home  and  School 
Association  or  whatever,  just  where  do  people  go  to  get  their  views 
expressed  and  have  they  been  active  prior  to  desegregation?  Like  have 
you  ever-  I  know  you  don't  have  a  child  in  high  school  yet,  but  in 
your  other  role,  have  you  ever  gone  to  a  Charlestown  High  School 
Home  and  School  Association  meeting? 

Ms.  Conway.  Yes,  I  have. 

CojMMisSioNFR  Horn.  Before  desegregation? 

Ms.  Conway.  No,  I  have  not 

Commissionfr  Horn.  I  just  wonder  if  you  — 

Ms.  Conway.  I've  only  had  — my  daughter's  only  in  the  third  grade, 
so  as  fi^r  as  sc)\iH)l  involvement,  the  normal  process  is  when  they  enter 
first  griide  you  become  active  in  Home  and  School,  if  you're— you 
know,  if— 

Commissioner  Horn.  This  Commission  heard  in  the  case  of  South 
Boston  that  very  few  people  showed  up  at  the  Home  and  School 
liieetings  prior  to  desegregation.  Now  people  are  showing  up.  obvi- 
ously, on  both  sidcs^ 

Ms  Conw  ay.  I  think  this  is  true  with  any  organization  of  any  people 
in  the  community.  You  have  the  workers  and  you  have  the  folkmers. 
and  it's  not  just  one  issue,  whether  it  be  historical— we  just  got  through 
a  bicentennial  celebration  with  one  handful  of  people  that  carried  on 
the  celebration  for  the  2()0lh  anniversary.  And  you  know,  this  is  not 
unusual. 

CoMMissioNtR  HoR>..  Well,  let  me  see.  My  last  question  wtnild  be. 
3  years  ago  — let's  say  prior  to  most  of  the  emphasis  on  desegregation, 
would  you  characterize  the  people  in  Charlestown  in  terms  c^f  local  af- 
fairs as  being  apathetic  or  active  generally? 

Ms.  Conway.  Charlestown  has  always  l^een  an  active  coinnjunil\. 
It  s  a  very  caring  community,  and  it  has  always  been  active. 

Cc^MMissioNFR  HoRN.  Thank  you. 
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Chairman  Fiimmincj.  Commissioner  Freeman? 

CoMMissioNhK  Frfkman.  Mrs.  Conway,  perhaps  this  question  could 
be  answered  by  eaeh  of  you.  I  am  concerned  as  to  whether  Char- 
lestown  is  a  closed  community.  The  racial  population  has  already  been 
described  and  the  feeling  has-of  it  that  it  is  a  community  that  sort 
of  is  into  itself  has  also  been  described.  Would  you  react  to— as  to  how 
this  community  would  feel  if  you  were  called  upon  to  accept  some  of 
the  Vietnamese,  refugees? 

Ms.  Conway.  I  think  Charlestown  is  a  closed  community,  and  as  I 
expressed,  is. not  a  transient  population.  Houses  pass  within  the  family. 
Many  of  them  pass  from  — you  know,  from  grandmother  to  father  and 
down.  There  s  not  a  great  turnover,  as  there  are  in  other  areas  of  the 
city.  This  leads  to  a  base  population  that  for  years  that  family  has  lived 
within  the  community .  And  this  is  the— this  makes  Charlestown 
unique.  • 

There  are  fatnilies  of  Chinese  ancestry,  there  are  black  fami- 
lies—very few  I  will  say— that  have  lived  there  for  many  generations 
and  are  part  of  the  community.  It*s  just  [that]  there  is  limited  housing, 
the  people  stay  until  they  are— thus  it  s  a  fairly  stable  population. 

CoMMissioNFR  Fri  kman.  Is  it  Hot  cortcct  that— I  got  the  impression 
that  there  had  been  some  urban  renewal  or  some  new  construction 
going  on  there. 

Ms.  CoNWAV.  Charlestown  is  still  under  Federal  urban  renewal  and 
it  will  be  for  another  30  years.  There  has— Charlestown  at  one  point 
had  been  an  area  of  absentee  landlords,  where  properties  had  been  left 
to  deteriorate  into— they  were  getting  $40  a  month  cold  water  flats. 
With  3  percent  rehabilitation  money  that  came  in  the  '60s,  it  made  it 
so  many  people  of  moderate  means,  and  even  of  low  income,  had  a 
chance  to  purchase  property  or  rehabilitate  their  present  property  at 
a  very  low  interest  rate.  Thus  the  town  has  physically  been  rejuvenated 
in  the  past  — since  1967,  *68. 

CdMHtfssiONER  Frekman.  Has  there  been  any  demolition  of  the  exist- 
ing--of  any  of  the  existing  hoiising? 

Ms.  Conway.  I  believe  there  was  a  10  percent  demolition. 

CoMMissioNFR  Frfeman.  And  what  was  the  new  construction? 

Ms  Con  WAV.  There  were— for  the  first  time  in  50  years  there  were 
some  individual  houses  built.  There  also  were  two  housing  develop- 
ments, one  Charles  New  Town,  which  was  built  first.  The  second  is 
Mishuwam  (phonetic]  Park  which  is— 

Commissioner  Freeman.  What  is  Charles  New  Town?  Is  that  a 
housing  development? 

Ms.  CoNWAV  It's  a  cooperative,  1  believe.  And  Mishuwam  Park  is 
a  moderate-income  development. 

Commissioner  Freeman  That  is  rental  housing. 

Ms.  CoNWAV.  Rental  housing.  Right. 

Commissioner   Frefman.   And  this  was  built  under  the  urban 
renewal  program'^ 
Ms.  CoNWAv.  Yes. 
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CoMMissiONFR  FRbtMAN.  Undcf  a  program— is  il  a  fcdcrally-r^ssisied 
program? 

Ms.  CoNWAV  I  bflicvc  M  is  I  would  say  yes. 

Commissioner  Frkiiman.  Are  any  of  ihose  houses  still  under  con- 
struction? 

Ms.  Conway.  No.  the  major  housing  has  been  complele<l.  There  are 
a  few  vacant  lots,  ver>  few.  U's  only  I  mile  square.  We're  talking  only 
1  square  mile.  So  we're  talking  about  concentrated  housing. 
There— the  only  thing  left  to  be  built  of  major  proportions  is  a 
shopping  center.  As  Tsay,  we  have  no  markct-*no  major  markets. 

CoMMissioNFR  Fri.fman.  But  the  urban  renewal  project  is  still  in 
what  is  called  the  execution  stage? 

Ms.  Conway.  Yes,  it  is. 

Commissioner  Frf fman.  So  it's  still  subject  to  FeHcral  supervision? 
Ms.  Conway.  Right. 
Commissioner  Frfeman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fifmming.  Thank  you  for  coming  here  and  for  respond- 
ing to  the  questions  in  the  way  you  have.  It's  really  been  helpful  to 
.me  as  I  have  listened  to  your  various  answers,  and  I  think  I  have  a 
'better  picture  of  the  community  that  you  represent.  Do  you  have 
something  you'd  like  to  add?  ^'      .  ^ 

Mr.  CjIILF.n.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Td  like  to  remind  the  coffimittec 
and  the  officials  in  Boston  that  the  people  that  do  not  particularly 
choose  to  come  under  Phase  II  also  have  rights,  and  they— -if  they  are 
addressed  and  their  needs  and  concerns  and  apprehensions  are  ad- 
dressed in  a  proper  way,  it  would  go  a  long  way  towards  preventing 
any  problems  in  September. 

Chairman  Fiemmino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Before  the  hearing 
recesses,  there's  one  item  that  i  want  to  take  up.  It's  perfectly  okay 
for  you  to  leave,  because  it's  not  related  to  this  testimony.  Commis- 
.  sioner  Ruiz  has  a  letter  that  he  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at 
this  time 

Commissionfr  Rtiz.  This  is  on  the  stationery  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  Executive  Office  .of  Educational  Affairs,  18  Tremont 
Street,  Bost^,  Massachusetts,  date  June  18,  1975,  addressed  to 
Mariiiel  Ruiz,  Jr.,  Corrimissioner,  U.S.  Comnmsion  on  Civil  Rights; 
Washington,  D  C  20425.  /^'''  ^-^  ^ 

Dear  Commissioner  Ruiz:  !  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you 
would  read  this  letter  into  the  official  record  of  the  public 
hearings  on  school  desegregation  in  Boston. 

So  there  will  be  no  mistake,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  my  position 
on  bilingual  education  in  the  Boston  school  system  and  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Since  its  passage  in  1972, 
I  have  wholeheartedly  supported  chapter  7 1  A,  the  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education  Law,  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. I  believe  strongly  that  a  successful  bilingual-bicultural 
program  is  vilal  to  the  desegregation  of  Boston  public  schools. 
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Further,  I  ftrungly  endorse  the  parental  and  community  involve- 
ment in  the  educational  process  mandated  by  our  State  statutes 
concerning  bilingual  education. 

Finally,  as  secretary  of  educational  affairs  for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  my  goal  is  that  every  child  in  this  Stale  receive 
a  quality  education.  A  good  bilingual  program  Is  an  important 
component,  and  without  it.  that  goal  cannot  be  reached  for  chil- 
dren of  limited  English-speaking  ability.^ 

■•  > 

Signed  "Sincerely"  with  the  signature  of  Paul  Parks,  secretary  of 

educational  affairs,  with  copies  to  all  Commissioners. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Ruiz.  At  this  point 
the  hearing  is  recessed  to  resume  at  9  o'clock' tomorrow  morning. 

(The  hearing  recessed,  io  reconvene  at  *)  a.m.,  June  19,  1975.) 
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UNITED  STATES  COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL 

RIGHTS 


Thursday,  June  19,  197S 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reconvened,  pursuant  to 
recess,  at  8:55  a.m.,  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman,  presiding. 

PRESENT:  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  Chairman;  Stephen  Horn,  Vice 
Chairman;  Frankie  M.  Freeman,  Commissioner;  Robert  S.  Rankin, 
Commissi^cr;  Manuel  Ruiz,  Jr.,  Commissioner;  Murray  Saltzman* 
Commiss^p^r;  John  A.  Buggs,  Staff  Director;  Jacques  E.  Wilmore,  Re* 
gional  Director;  Lawrence  Glick,  Acting  General  Counsel;  William  T. 
White,  Jr.,  Director,  National  Issues;  Paul  Alexander,  Assistant 
General  Counsel;  Donald  M.  Stocks,  Counsel. 

J       •  ^ 

PROCEEDINGS 

Chairman  Flf.mming.  In  the  interest  of  conservation  of  time,  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  schedule  that  carries  us  through  to 
7:15  today,  I  am  going  to  start  just  a  few  minutes  early  in  order  to 
recognize  Mr.  David  White— William  White,  who  is  our  Assistant  Staff 
Director  for  National  Civil  Rights  issues  who  will  summarize  the  staff 
report  that  constitutes  the  foundation  for  a  good  deal  of  the  material 
that  will  be  presented  today. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Desegregation  of  Boston *s  public  schools  began  with  implementation 
of  the  State  board's  short  term  plan  in  September  1974.  That  plan, 
designed  to  meet  the  limited  requirements  of  the  Massachusetts  Racial 
Imbalance  Act  of  1 965,  was  the  basis  of  Phase  I  of  a  total  desegrega- 
tion effort.  It  did  not  provide  for  faculty  desegregation  or  new  educa- 
tional programs. 

Redistricting  and  pupil  transportation  were  the  principal  desegrega- 
tion techniques  involved  in  the  Phase  I  plan,  which  was  built  upon  the 
kindergarten  through  5,  6  through  8,  and  9  through  12  grade  structure. 
High  school  districts  were  created  for  the  first  time  for  10  of  the  city*s 
17  high  schools.  The  other  seven  Vere  to  become  citywide  high 
schools. 

As  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  prevented  busing  of  students  out  of 
their  own  districts,  and  included  restrictions  on  busing  on  safety 
grounds^  only  80  of  the  city's  approximately  200  schools  were  affected. 
Some  areas,  such  as  Charlotfrown,  East  Boston,  and  North  End,  were  % 
excluded  altogether^  '   
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Phase  I  included  only  those  areas  of  Boston  where  black  and  white 
students  live  in  close  proximity. 

On  October  I.  1^74,  the  court  ordered  the  school  committee  to 
prepare  a  Phase  II  plan  tor  the  total  desegregation  of  Boston  schools 
in  September  1^)75.  In  light  of  the  subse({uent  failure  of  the  committee 
to  submit  an  acceptable  plan,  the  court  appointed  four  masters  to 
propose  one.  Ihe  plans  which  resulted  from  their  deliberations  were 
issued  on  April  1 7,  1*^75. 

1*he  masters*  Phase  II  plan,  altered  in  some  respects  by  the  Federal 
court,  affected  schools  in  all  areas  of  the  city  except  Hast  Boston, 
Revision  of  attendance  /ones  and  grade  structures,  construction  of  new 
schools  and  the  cK)Sing  of  old  schools,  and  the  controlled  transfer  pol- 
icy, with  limited  exceptions,  were  used  in  order  to  minimi2C  mandatory 
transportation. 

The  plan  created  eight  community  school  districts  and  one  citywide 
district.  The  community  school  districts  each  had  at  least  one  high 
school,  generally  more  than  one  intermediate  school,  and  several  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  citywide  district  has  22  magnet  schools  designed 
to  draw  pupils  from  throughout  the  city. 

A  formula  was  provided  by  which  students  could  apply  to  attend  the 
school  within  their  community  district,  but  no  specific  school  could  be 
selected  Assignment  at  a  comniunity  district  school  would  be  guaran- 
teed elementary  and  intermediate  school  students.  High  School  stu« 
dents  could  choose  among  three  citywide  high  schools  and  a  communis 
ty  district  high  school.  High  school  students  could  be  required  to  at< 
tend  citywide  high  schools  if  too  many  pupils  applied  to  community 
district  high  schools.  Additional  students  would  b'^  transported  under 
Phase  II  Bii  travel  limes  would  average  between  10  and  15  minutes 
each  way.  luul  the  longest  trip  would  be  less  than  25  minutes. 

1  he  school  conmiittee  is  io  submit  a  final  transportation  plan  to  the 
court  by  July  7,  1^75. 

An  important  feature  i)f  the  Phase  II  plan  is  the  pairing  of  local  col- 
leges and  universities  and  community  institutions  and  organizations 
with  specific  schools  in  an  effort  to  build  attractive  and  innovative 
educational  programs  ai  these  schools.  Harvard  University,  for  exam- 
ple, would  work  with  the.  staff  and  students  of  Roxbury  High  School, 
and  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company  would  work  with  Charlestowr 
High  School 

Another  significant  dimension  of  Phase  il  is  the  inclusion  of  the 
community  m  the  school  desegregation  process  at  all  levels  of  the 
school  system  Parents  and  student  councils  aie  to  be  formed  at  vari- 
ous schools  and  for  each  community  district.  And  a  Citywide  Ci)or- 
dinating  Council  with  40  members  representing  a  cross  section  of 
Boston's  populaliiui  will  serve  the  couit  as  the  primary  bi)dy  monitor- 
ing implementation  of  ihe  plan. 

Time  is  short  for  completion  of  planning  arrangements  for  Phase  II 
implementatuHi  this  September.  Moreover,  there  appears  to  be  con- 
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tinuing  public  misunderstandiing  about  the  cost  to  Boston  taxpayers  of 
the  plan  and  the  extent  of  transportation  involved. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  White.  Counsel 
will  call  the  next  witness.  ^ 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thomas  Atkins. 

(Pause.) 

Chairman  Flf.mm|ng.  1  am  informed  Mr.  Atkins  will  be  here  in  Just 
a  minute  or  two. 

[Whereupon,  Thomas  Atkins  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.j 
Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  Happy  to  have  you  with  us. 
Mr.  Atkins.  It*s  good  to  be  here. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Counsel  will  proceed  with  questioning. 

TESTJMONY  Ok  THOMAS  ATKINS,  PRESIDENT,  BOSTON  NAACP 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Atkins,  would  you  please  state  your  name,  address, 
and  occupation  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Atkins.  My  name  is  Thomas  I.  Atkins.  I  live  at  54  Townsend 
Street  in  Roxbury,  and  I  am  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Stocks.  All  right.  Are  you  the  head  of  any  civic  organization 
in  the  city  of  Boston? 

Mr.  Atkins.  WelK  that  depends  on  how  ycu  — I  am  the  president  of 
the  NAACP,  but  that  doesn't  necessarily  mean  th?t  Vm  the  head  of 
it. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  briefly  summarize  for  the  Commissioners 
the  events  that  ultimately  led  to  the  NAACP  filing  a  suit  in  the  Federal 
court  in  order  to  desegregate  the  Borton  public  schools?  I  will  leave 
it  to  your  discretion  to  highlight  those  particular  events  that  you  think 
are  signiflcant. 

Mr.  Atkins.  I  think  probably  the  easiest  way  to  do  that  would  be 
almost  chronologically. 

The  NAACP,  back  in  1963,  began,  what  led  to  the  suit  filed  in  1972. 
At  that  time,  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  community  organizations,  agen- 
cies, individuals,  numbering  approximately  35,  the  NAACP  went  to  the 
school  committee  with  a  list  of  some  14  requests  for  action,  included 
among  which  were  items  relating  to  the  absence  of  black  faculty,  for 
the  most  part;  the  absence  of  black  administrators;  the  fact  that  there 
had  not  been  for  years,  in  the  memories  of  people  who  had  been  in 
Boston  for  a  long  time,  black  custodial  persons;  the  absence  of  black 
attendance  officers;  the  fact  that  the  material  and  curriculum  in  use 
in  the  public  schools  a^  that  time  failed  to  in  any  way  adequately  or 
accurately  reflect  the  racial  composition  of  city  or  country. 

And  included  among  the  list  of  14  items  was  one  asking  the  school 
committee  to  acknowledge  and  take  actions  to  deal  with  the  fact  of 
de  facto  segregation.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  tht 
school  committee  members  were  lawyers,  the  school  committee, 
showed  an  amazing  inability  to  decipher  the  Latin,  and  we  were  told 
that  there  was  no  segregation  in  Boston. 


We  were  taken  aback  by  this  and  pointed  out  the  schools  that  were 
100  percent  black  or  close  to  it.  This,  however,  did  not  leaii  to  any 
resolution  with  the  school  committee,  and  during  the  summer  of  1963, 
the  cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  school  committee  to  even  acknowledge 
that  segregated  schools  existed  in  Boston,  the  black  community  en- 
gaged in  a  number  of  more  forceful  efforts  to  bring  this  problem  to. 
their  attention. 

There  were,  during  the  latter  parts  of  June,  approximately  this  time 
of  year,  there  was  a  2-day  **freedom  stayout,**  during  which  time  black 
children  were  removed  from  school  and  enrolled  in  what  we  called 
''freedom  schools.**  I  think  that  was  the  flrst  time  the  term  was  used 
in  this  country,  in  fact,  with  reference  to  desegregation. 

Also  during  that  summer  there  were  lengthy  picketing  demonstra- 
tions conducted  in  front  of  the  school  committee  building,  culminating 
in  September  in  a  sitMn  (at]  the  offices  ot  each  of  the  members  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  superintendent. 

In  1964— well,  needless  to  say,  nothing  happened  in  1963,  except 
the  school  committee  members  ran  and  were  reelected.  In  1964  the 
NAACP  and  the  other  community  organizations  and  mdividuals  con- 
cerned began  to  shift  focus  of  our  attention  from  the  city,  which  we 
had  virtually  decided  was  hopeless,  to  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  1964,  I  believe  there  was  a  hearing  by  this  Commission  in 
Boston— though  Tm  not  certain  it  was  1964.  I  believe  that  it  was; 
either  the  Commission  or  the  Mass.  Advisory  Commission. 

Also,  efforts  began  at  the  State  legislature  to  try  to  get  some  State 
response  to  the  problems  we  found  existing  in  Boston.  Those  efforts 
ultimately  led  to  the  passage  at  the  State  level  of  the  so-called  Racial 
Imbalance  Act. 

That  legislation  had,  by  the  time  of  passage  through  the  legislature, 
become  so  watered-down  and  distorted  that  many  of  us  felt  that  its 
utiluy  would  be  limited  if  there  were  to  be  any  utility  at  alL 

The  legislation  as  it  emerged  from  the  legislature  established  the 
principle  that  any  school  that  was  more  than  50  percent  black  was  ra- 
cially imbalanccd.  However,  there  was  a  big  gap  in  the  legislative 
premise,  because  it  did  not  find  any  problem  with  the  school  that  was 
100  percent  white.  The  legislation  also  authorized  the  State  commis- 
sioner of  education  to  take  certain  actions  in  the  event  certain  school 
districts  failed  to  act^ 

Local  school  districts  were  mandated  to  take  whatever  steps  were 
needtjd  lO  reduce  or  alleviate  the  racial  imbalance  found  within  their 
school  systems.  Failing  to  do  that,  the  State  board  of  education  could 
impose  a  plan  for  alleviating  or  reducing  or  eliminating  the  racial  im- 
balance. 

In  the  midsiKties  a  Stale  had  the  capacity  to  act,  but  not  the  will, 
as  far  as  we  were  concerned.  At  that  time,  it  would  have  been  fairly 
simple,  by  redrawing  boundary  lines  and  by  putting  limits  on  the  na- 
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ture  of  new  construction  and  perhaps  closing  down  some  schools,  to 
have  substantially  alleviated  the  racial  imbalance  in  terms  of  the 
legislation  or  the  school  desegregation,  ds  wc  saw  it. 

The  period  from  1966  through  1970  was  essentially  taken  up  by  a 
series  of  efforts  between  the  city  and  the  State— the  one  to  resist,  the 
other  to  implement-* the  legislation  that  had  been  passed.  The  city's 
efforts  were  more  successful  than  the  State's,  so  the  legislation  was  not 
implemented. 

By  1970  the  feeling  had  grown  that  there  would  never  be  implemen- 
tation of  the  racial  imbalance  law,  that  the  combination  of  city  re- 
sistance and  lack  of  determination  at  the  State  level  would  inevitably 
result  in  a  ^itandoff  into  the  distant  future.  That  was  when  the  idea  of 
legislation  was  abandoned  and  litigation  t^k'en  up. 

In  the  period  from  1970  to  1972,  various  theories  of  the  litigation 
^wcre  discussed,  and  in  1971,  the  principal  research  was  essentially 
completed,  and  in  1972,  the  suit  was  Tiled  which  led  to  the  order  by 
the  district  court,  which  started  what  is ''commonly  known  now  as 
Phase  I. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you.  After  the  court  issued  its  decision  and  its 
order  under  Phase  K  did  your  organization  anticipate  the  negative  and 
violent  response  of  the  white  community  in  Boston  to  school 
desegregation? 

Mr.  Atkins.  We  anticipated  that  there  would  be  sections  of  the  city 
that  would,  as  they  had  in  other  times,  manifest  an  antiblack  attitude, 
and  we  also  anticipated  that  there  were  s(^e  sections  of  the  city  in 
which  the  local  leadership  and  the  political  leadership  would  be  more 
vociferous  and  disruptive  than  in  others.  And  we  anticipated  that  the 
city  officials  were  not  likely  to  take  the  kinds  of  steps  necessary  to 
head  off  that  kind  of  problem. 

Yes,  we  did  anticipate  that. 

Mr.  Stocks.  How  would  you  assess  the  Tole  of  other  community 
leaders  and  other  community  institutions  during  the  desegregation 
process  of  Phase  I? 

Mr.  Atkins  Other  than  what? 

Mr.  Stocks.  Other  than  the  city. 

Mr.  Atkins.  Are  you  now  talking  ^bout  nonpublic  people  and  agen- 
cies? 

Mr.  Stocks.  Public,  higher  educational  institutions,  religious  com- 
munity, the  business  community. 

Mr.  Atkins,  i  would  say  that  the  business  community  early  last 
summer  exhibited  a  willingness  to  play  a  helpful  role.  That  wiis  shown 
through  a  statement  that  was  issued  by  the  chamber  of  commerce.  It 
was  shov;n^by  varicSus  statements  issued  by  leading  figures  in  the  busi- 
ness community. 

But  it  was  also  clcar--and  they  made  it  clear^-that  they  saw  their 
role  as  a  supportive  role,  not  a  leadership  role,  and  that  they  would 
play  a  role  supportive  to  that  of  the  city,  principally,  and  the  mayor, 
and  they  focused  their  attention  on  the  mayor. 
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The  absence  of  response  from  the  mayor  to  provide  leadership 
resulted  in  a  substantial  deterioration  of  the  business  community's 
ability  or  willingviess,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  play  a  very  helpful  role. 
They  did,  however,  indicate  a  willingness  to  do  that,  but  they  were  not 
sufficiently  organized  themselves  or  sufficiently  committed  themselves 
to  take  a  leadership  role. 

With  respect  to  religious  organizations,  there  was  a  variegated 
-response.  The  Catholic  archdiocese,  under  the  leadership  of  the  car* 
dinal,  early  on  issued  a  statement  saying  that  the  archdioccsan  schools 
would  not  be  a|lowed  to  become  havens  for  those  seeking  to  escape 
desegregation.  \ 

The  cardinal,  to  his  credit,  stuck  by  that  position,  even  though,  as 
I  understand  it,  there  were  numerous  parishes  which  worked  actively 
to  undermine  the  positioi  taken  by  the  cardinal  and  did,  in  fact,  admit 
students  fleeing  the  Boston  school  system. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  under  the  leadership  of  Bishop  Burgess,  also 
played  a  very  public  and  a  very  supportive  role,  a  very  strong  role. 

From  that  point,  one  gets  into  a  thicket,  because  the  nature  and  the 
quality  of  leadership  from  the  other  civic  organizations,  institutions, 
was  not  very  strong. 

During  this  period,  the  drumbeat  from  the  media  was  one  of  an- 
ticipatory violence,  was  trying  to  identify  those  places  where  trouble 
might  occur.  And  the  political  leadership  in  Boston  was  abominable, 
if  present. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  havje  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Fiemmincj.  Commissionei  Freeman? 

CoMMissioNKR  FREEMAN.  Mr.  Atkins,  1  would  like  to  know  if  you 
can  tell  us  what  changes,  if  any,  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
employment  patterns  of  the  various  schools.  You  referred  to  ihe 
problems  that  were  described.  You  referred  to  custodial  employees,  at- 
tendance  officers,  and  faculty. 

Would  you  tell  us  what  changes,  if  any,  have  been  made? 

Mr.  Atkins.  No  changes  were  made  until  the  court  order— it's  a 
short  story— and  for  that  reason,  one  of  the  elements  of  the  suit  that 
vyus  filed  had  to  do  with  faculty  segregation  and  faculty  discrimination 
<and  discriminatory  assignments. 

Part  of  the  court  action  that  took  place  over  the  course  of  the  past 
several  months  involved  efforts  on  our  part,  representing  the  plaintiffs, 
to  get.  from  the  court  orders  that  would  instruct  the  school  committee 
to  cease  the  discrimination. 

Such  orders  did  come  from  the  court  last  summer.  In  fact,  the  court 
ordered  that  some  200  or  so,  maybe  more,  vacancies  that  then  existed 
were  to  be  filled  on  a  1  to  1  black-white  ratio  until  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  the  faculty  had  reached  that  level. 

That  order  has  been  reinstated  and  is  now  a  standing  order.  There 
is  a  similar  motion  pending  in  court  vKjiilv^respect  to  administrators.  At 
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the  time  ihc  litigution  was  initiated,  out  of  19  black  administrators  in 
the  Boston  school  system,  all  19  of  them  were  either  in  schools  that, 
were  overwhelmingly  black  or  in  districts  that  ..were  overwhelmingly  ' 
black,  and  there  was  not  one  outside  that  area. 
The  number  of  black  adminis^ators  has  increased  somewhat,  but  as  ' 
^     far  as  we're  concerned,  the  increase  has  been  almost  insignificant,,  and 
(or  that  reason,  the  administrative  order  is  being  pushed) liierc  will  he 
a  similar  effort  made  to  require  the  sphool  department  to  cease  dis- 
^  I    *l^fiminariOi^  In  Uie  hiring  of  such  nonacademic  or  nonadministrative 
personnel  las  guidance  counselors,  librarians,  dieticians,  musicians,  and 
even  janiU)rs  and  cooks,  in  Boston,  the  pattern  of  discrimination  has 
been  \vlnH>st' complete. 
'    ^     C()MMissiONhR  Frm  MAN.  Yesterday  we  received  testimony  that  in- 
dicated that  the  attendance  officers  were  not  effectively  carrying  out 
their  job.  Will*  you  tell  us  the  numbly  of  attendance  officers  who  are 
black  or  other  minority? 
-    Mr.  AfkiNS.  To  my  knowledge  there  are  no  black  attendance  of- 
ficers, and  to  my  knowledge  there  is  one  nonwhite  attendance  officer 
who  is  serving  in  a  capacity  — sort  of  an  extraordinary  position  created, 
I  am  told,  by  the  superintendent  in  an  effort  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Hispanic  community  to  be  more  effectively  communicated  wilh. 
This  persons  functions  ^  an  attendance  officer,  but  to  my  knowledge 
he  is  not  ^ 

Commissioner  Frefman.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any  law  in  the 
Slate  of  Massachusetts  whereby  the  aid  to  a  school  district  depends  on 
the  daily  attendance  or  average  daily  attendance  of  the  particular 
schiml  or  school  district.* 

Mr.  Atkins  There  arc  a  number  of  school  aid  formulas  operating 
in  Massachusetts.  One  of  them  does— is  triggefed  by  the  daily  at- 
tendance,  yes 

CoMMissioNFR  Frffman.  Do  you  know  the  extent  to  which  this 
was-  to  which  the  atd  was  decreased  in  those  schools  the  daily  at- 
tendance reflected  the  boycott'^ 

Mr  a  1  kins  Well.  I  think  that  it  would  have  been  diminished  had 
the  r^'ports  turned  in  b>  the  school  department  to  the  State  been 
hiuiest 

.However,  there  is  a  long  pattern  of  inaccurate,  and  I  suppose  you 
would  have  to  say  dishonest,  reports  being  turned  in  by  the  city  both 
to  the  State  and  to  Federal  agencies,  HEW  specifically  in  this  instance, 
since  HEW  also  has  some  aid  which  is  based  on  attendance  figures. 

The  school  department  has  made  ^a  practice  of  overstating  the 
number  of  students  in  attendancc'^it  a  given  school  at  any  given  time, 
and  they've  done  that  by  a  numT>er  of  technttjues  over  the  past  several 
years  . 

One  IS  if  a  student  at  an>  time  during  the  course  of  a  school  year 
shiiws  up  at  a  schiH>K  he  is  always  counted  as  having  been  there. 
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Th«y  also  fail  to  account  for  transfers  between  schools  or  transfers 
from  the  school  out  of  the  school  district  to  either  private,  denomina- 
tional, or  other  public  schools  after  school  harf  begun.  In  other  words, 
if  school  starts  and  a  student  begins  the  school  year  in  a  public  school 
in  Boston,  and  subsequently  transfers  out,  in^  many  school  areas  m  the 
city  that  student's  name  would  continue  to  be  carried. 

Now,  this  fall,  this  past-fall,  I  know  that  there  were  instances  in 
which— Tm  told  there  were  instances  In  which  students  who  had  been 
vboycotiing  C^erc  carried  on  the  rojis  as  present,  and  so  I  can't  answer 
your'question  directly.  ^  * 

CoMMissioNFR  Frkf.man.  Is  there  any  agency ^ of  the  State  that  is 
responsible  for  monitoring  the  accuracy  of  these  reports? 

Mr  Atkins.  Oh,  there  are  a  number  of  algencies  that  ought  to  be 
responsible,  but  niurie  of  them  have  done  it.  Early  last  fall,  we  asked 
^i.the  State  commissioner  of  education,  whose  principal  responsibility  it 
is  to  monitor  and  enforce  the  State's  compulsory  attendance  laws,  to 
tak&  action  in  this  respect.  And  at  that  time,  he  indicated  that  he 
thought  t^at,.in  effect,  there  would  be  nothing  happening  during, a 
symbolic /2-week  proirst  period.  n'  V 

We  felt  then,  and  the  facts  have  borne  us  out,  that  it  was  not  sym- 
bolic, it  certainly  wasn't  going  to  be  2  weeks,  and  th:  t  like  most 
protest  jfnovements  that  were  poorly  led,  the  difficulty  is  how  to  get 
out  of  L  corner,  into  which  you  painted  yourself,  and  the  boycott  in 
Boston  (had  that  problem.  The  leadership  could  not  stop  the  boycott, 
and  they  quickly  lost  control  of  the  protest. 

Commissioner. Frkf.man;  Thank  you.  ^ 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

Coi^MissioNFR  Rui/,.  You  stated  that  the  political  leadership  of  the 
city  wiis  abominable  in  the  early  phases. 

Sini^e  you've  been  iiT.this  matter  from  the  beginning,  are  you  able 
^to  evt^luate  the  current  political  leadership  in  the  area  of  desegregation 
and  \\k  busing  implementation? 

Mr^  Atkiinjs.  We\e  got  the  same  people  now  that  we  had  last  year, 
and  ineir  performance  has  not  substantii^lly  improved. 

Thk  principal>  leadi  rship  in  desegregation  in  Boston  has  come  from 
the  court.  Secondarily,  it  has  come  from  the  co;nmissioner  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  third  element  of  leadership  has  h^en  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Boston  The  mayor  has  provided'^no  leadership,  and  from 
lime  to  time  has  not  only  not  led,  has  deterred  the  implementation. 

The  chief  of  police,  or  the  commissioner  of  police,  has  from  time 
to  time  made  statements  which  have  been  in  their  impact  disruptive 
and  harmful 

The  Governor,  the  present  one  and  the  past  one,  have  each  from 
.  time  to  lime  taken  actions  or  made  statements  which  have  either  been 
intended  to  or  certainly  had  the  effect  of  undermining  the  efforts  to 
implement  desbgregUtion  in  Boston.  The  city  council  has  been  a  waste- 
land. The  school  committee  properly  is  a  defendant  in  the  action,  and 
many  of  them  ought  to  be  in  jail.  k 


Commissioner  Rute<  Can  you  point  to  a  single  political  leader  who 
may  have  changed  to  the  better?  ^ 
Mr,  Atkins.  No.  ^  ^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Horn. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Mr.  Atkins,  you  mentioned  during  the  earlier 
'  portion  of  your  remarks  that  the  drumbeat  from  the  media  ^was  one 
of  anticipatory  violence.  Based  on  your  scrutiny  of  the  various  aspects 
of  the  schobi  desegregation  in  Boston,  how  would  you  describe  the 
media  coverage  of  these  events?  Was  it  balanced?  Did  it  change  over 
time?  Was  there  a  difference  between  the  print  and'visual  media? 
*  Mr.'IKViuns.  I  think  the  media  made  an  effort  to  provide  sensitive 
coverage,  and  I  think  that  the  effort  the  media  made  resulted  in  some 
problems.  I  think  the— I  know  that  back  last  summer,  there  were  a 
number  of  meetings  and  discussions  held  by  various  parties,  the  mayor 
initiating  many  of  those  meetings,  to  try  ^emphasize  the  Importance 
^  of  positive  news  coverage.  '  , 

I  think  the  media  was  aware  of  the  impact  they  could  have  on 
fanning  flames  of  confusion  or  perhaps  even  of  violence^  and  I  think 
that  the  media  made  a  sincere  effort  to  avoid  that.  I  feel  personally 
Ihiit-vhe  media  stepped  out  of  its  jole,  and  because  of  that,  it  did  not 
perform  well. 

I  contrast  the  coverage  coming  from  Boston  or  coming  about  what 
was  h'ippening  here  as  presented  by  the  local  media,  Vnd  that 
presented  by  the  national  media,  and  I  tell  you  the  national  media  was 
more  accurate.  This  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  television.  It 

*  was  from  time  to  time  true  with  respect  to  the  printed  media,  though 
less  so  there,  an(|  were  it  not  during  much  of  this  period  for  the  con- 
sistently accurate  and  extensive  coverage  given  by  the  radio  statipn 
WEEI,  many  people  in  Bosiorv  would  have  had  very  little  sense  of  the 
accurate  development  of  facts  around  desegregation.  ' 

I  think  that  the  responsibility  for  what  happened  in  the  coverage  by 
the  media  might  well  be  the  subject  of  some  doctoral  dissertation/ 
However,  I  remember  and  I  compare  what  I  saw  here  with  wh9t  I  saw 

,  in  1964  in  Mississippi,  when  I  spent  the  summer  there.  There,  the  local 
media  by  agreement  would  not  cover  anything  that  they  consi(lered  to 
be  unfavorable  to  Jackson  or  to  the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  national 
media  did  whatlhey  did  everywhere  else.  They^would  come  in  an*^  if 
something  was  happening,  they'd,  shoot  it.  If  there  was  a  building  bura- 
ing  and  all  the  other  buildings  in  the  city  were  not  burning,  they'd 
shoot  the  building  that  was  burning.  That's  what  they  always  do.  That's 
what  they  did  in  Jackson.  ^  " 

So  there  was  this  great  contrast  between  the  local  and  national 
media.  The  Same  thing  was  true  with  the  printed  media.  What  your 
read  in  the  New.  York  Times  about  Mississippi  and  Jackson  made  you 
think  you  were  ia  a  different  place  from  what  you  read  in  the  local 
prejs. 


I  saw  thai  kind  of  contrast  last  year  ih  Boston.  The  motivation  was 
different,  but  ihc  effect  was  the  same.  And  I  think  that  people  in  a 
city  such  as  this  are  best  served  when  most  accurately  informed.  Peo- 
ple *cannoi  make  informed  judgments  if  they  are  not  informed.  And  I 
think  the  media  succumbs  temporarily  to  the  enticement  from  the  city 
hull  to  give  a  sugar-coated  coverage  of  the  news. 

CoMMissioNf  K  HoKN.  Okay,  let  s  make  it  very  clear  then,  because 
youVe  the  first  witness  that  has  said  this.  YouVe  saying  the  local 
media,  both  print  and  visual,,  with  the  eJweption  of  one  station,  WEEI. 
essentially  ci)vered  up  - 

Mh.  Atkins,  No,  I  did  not  sa>  that. 

(\)MMissi()NFK  Horn.  You  said  the  national  media  'gave  a  much 
more  accu'-ale  picture. 

Mr  AiKfNs  The  terms  1  used,  I  used  deliberately.  And  I  usually  \^o 
that.  And  I  did  not  say  "covered  up/' 

C.\)MMissi()M-.R  Horn.  You  made  the  comparison  with  Jackson 
where  I  think  you  would  say  the  local  media  did  cover  tip  what  was 
occurring 

•  Mr  Atkins.  You  may  characterize  what  I  say  anyway  I  wish,  Mr, 
Horn.  Do  not  attempt  to  put  words  into  my  mouth.  I  am  quite  capable 
for  doing  that  for  myself 

What  I  said  is  that  the  media  here,  under  the  prodding  and  with  the 
invitation  of  various  people  — some  community  people,  black  and 
whitc»  and  principally  throughout  most  of  thai  period  from  city  hall, 
was  invited  to  take  a  positive  approach,  as  I  think  it  was  then  called. 
And  J  think  the  media  tried  to  do  that.  I  don't  think  there  was  a 
deliberate  effort  to  cover  anything  up.  The  media— let  me  give  ^you  an 
example  of  that  It's  an  important  point. 

During  the  early  days  of  school  last  fall,  the  city  had  set  up  an  infor- 
mation (center I  in  city  hall,  and  every  day  there  were  press  con- 
ferences or  press  briefings,  and  there  would  be  like  a  body  count:  We 
have  "x  *  number  of  students  in  school  today;  we  have  "x"  number  of 
schools  opened  today:  we  have  "x**  number  of  buses  that  made  it 
li>day.  we  have  *'x"  number  of  incidents  that  did  no»  \appen  today. 
And  the  media  were  ni>t  able  to  gather  all  the  statistics  (hemselves,  so 
thev  relied  on  that  information  until  they  found  that  the  information 
that  were  being  given  war.  not  accurate,  and  that  they  were- being,  in 
effect,  fed  results  rather  than  facts. 

From  that  point,  most  of  the  media  abandoned  that  approach  and 
the  city  hall  briefings  ceased  to. play  very  much  of  a  role. 

There  vsas  a  period  in  the  — I  would  say  the  first  2  week*'*  or  so  of 
last  fall,  when  there  was  not  good  service  given  because  of  this  effort. 
In  the  period  leading  up  to  the  opening  of  school,  the  division  within 
the  city  officialdom  prevented  very  good  and  accurate  media  coverage. 
rhcrt»  \sere  good  stories  that  came  out,  printed  and  broadcast,  but  it 
\^as  despite  the  etTorts  of  the  city  officials  and  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  State  officials. 
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Commissioner  Horn.  The  reason  I  pursue  this  is  [that]  we  have  had 
several  witnesses  here  from  schools  that  seemed  to  have  a  successful 
desegregation  experience  such  as  4he  Jeremy  Burke  High  School, 
which  had  felt  that  their  story  was  not  accurately  or  extensively 
covered  at  either  the  local  or  the  national  level. 

And  what  Vm  leading  to  is,  in  your  judgment,  what  is  the  effect  of 
such  coverage  on  the  attitudes  of  parents  and  students  in  the  black 
community  in  terms  of  their  willingness  to  come  to  school?  For  exam-- 
pie,  if  you  every  night  on  the  6  o*clock  and  11  o^clock  news  only  one 
school  where  there  are  crowds,  harassment,  etc.,  does  this  discourage 
citizens  all  over  Boston  from  going  to  schools  where  perhaps  this  is  not 
occurring? 

Mr.  Atkins.  Well,  \  think  that  the  impact  certainly  has  that  kind  of 
permeating  effect.  But  ^.t  would  have  the  same  effect  if  at  the  same 
time  you  showed  the  crowd  outside  the  one  school,  you  showed  chil* 
dren  inside  the  other  school  studying. 

And  the  effect,  the  impact  of  our  modern,  instant  coverage  is  such 
that  it  alway:^  focuses  on  the  extraordinary.  That  is  the  nature*  I  think 
that  it *s  unrealistic  to  expect  that  suddenly,  during  "a  desegregation  of 
schools,  media  style  and  technology  of  broadcasting  the  news  and 
presenting  the  news  will  change.  It*s  no  different  now  than  it  has  been 
historically,  except  for  a  brief  period  where  there  was  an  effort  to,  in 
effect,  do  a  p.r.  job  for  the  city. 

1  think  that  probably  hurt  more  than  helped,  because  there  w^s  a 
period  during  the  early  days  of  school  when  there  was  disagreement 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  were  problems  in  the  city,  and  that  dis- 
agreement was  heard  on  the  radio  programs,  the  talk  programs,  and 
letters  to  the  newspaper  editors,  etc.,  in  which  people  criticized  the  na< 
tional  media  for  stirring  up  trouble,  for^alking  about  things  that 
weren't,  happening  in  Boston  and  for  giving%distoTted  picture. 

Our  position  was  and  remains  that  the  media's  role  is  best  served 
when  the  media  serves  its  role.  If  we  choose  a  role  for  the  media,  or 
public  officials  choose  the  role  the  media's  going  to  serve,  they  cease 
to  be  servants  of  everybody.  They  become  propagandizers  for  some- 
body. 

Commissioner  Horn,  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmming,  Commissioner  Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mr.  Atkins,  what  can  make  the  difference 
in  the  implementation  of  the  court  order  between  what  happened  in 
Phase  1  and  what  may  happen  under  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Atkins.  One  of  the  things  that  will  certainly  have  an  impact  on 
the  implementation  of  Phase  II  is  that  it  is  no  longer  pi^ble  for  those 
whose  leadership  has  in  the  past  depended  on  selling  false  promises  to 
sell  them  as  effectively. 

**Never**  is  no  longer  believed  in  Boston,  It  is  **now  "  a  is  not  a 
question  of  whether  there  will  be  desegregation.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  how  it  will  be  accomplished. 
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Up  until  ihu  action  by  the  Supreme  Court  denying  certain— there 
was  still  open  the  questior^  of  whether  or  not  somebody,  aomcwhere, 
simie  day,  would  say  it  didn*t  happen;  there,  was  no  problem  in  Boston. 
And  I  think  those  kinds  of  hopes-'were  fed  by  statements  made  such 
as  the  one  made  by  the  President  when,  gratuitouslyVhe •  indicated  hi$ 
disagreement  with  l^^e  Federal  court  and  the  order  hf  the'^^Federal 
court,  as  though  som^ody  cared,  as  though  t(ig  Presid/ht  were  al- 
lowed a  temporary  surcease'l^om  his  role  as  a  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  United  States. 

He  became  at  that  point  an  obstacle  and  part  of  the  problem,  riither 
than  a  part  of  the  solution,  and  that  statement  had  incalculable  impact 
and  did  incalculable  harm  to  the  efforts  in  this  city  to  implement 
peacefully  the  desegregation  order.  I  thhk,  thr:efore,  that  one  of  the 
biggest  things  that  has  happened  and  that  will  make  for  a  difference 
is  the  inevitability  that  is  now  seen. 

Second,  the  biggest  vacuum  was  one  of  leadership,  leadership  from 
officials*  public  officials;  and  leadership  from  the  white  community. 
The  black  community,  throughout  the  period  from  last  summer 
through  now,  has  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  leading  the  whole  city. 
The  mayor  from  time  to  time  has  refused  to  load  and  has  tried  to  hide. 
The  (lovernor,  this  one  and  the  last  one,  from  time  to  time  has  tried 
to  say.  "Its  the  mayor's  problem,  it's  the  judge's  problem,  it's  any- 
bi^dy's  problem;  it's  not  my  problem."  And  they  have  not  provided 
very  great  support  and  at  times  have  been  harmful. 

The  police  have  been  confused,  and  from  time  to  time  the  police 
role  has  been— has  bordered  on,  in  my  opinion,  criminal,  and  there  are 
policemen  who  should  have  been  prosecuted  for  their  inaction  and 
dereliction  during  the  period  of  implementation  last  fall,  and  perhaps 
some  that  might  well  have  to  be  prosecuted  yet. 

I  hc  activity  of  the  school  committee  members  was  as  contemptuous 
as  thiy  were  bound  to  be  by  the  district  court,  and  if  they  continue 
they  v,ill  probably  again  be  put  in  that  stance. 

Ihere  has  been  a  leadership  vacuum  in  this  city,  and  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  business  community  that  I  described  earlier,  while  posi- 
tive at  the  beginning,  did  not  culminate  in  leadership,  because  they 
were  geared  to  follow.  Ihey  were  led  into  a  following  posture,  and 
there  was  nobi>dy  Xi)  follow. 

So  that  .  a  major  part  of  the  problem,  and  in  that  kind  of  a  context. 
Commissioners,  the  critical  need  is  for  law  enforcement  people  to 
make  it  clear  thai  the  law  will  be  enforced. 

Chairman  Fi.kmmin(».  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissioNrR  Ra.nkin.  Yesterday  we  heard  testimony  from 
representatives  of  busing  groups  that  they  did  not  object  to  their  chil- 
dren-^ that  blacks  and  whites  going  to  school  together;  it  was  simply 
they  objected  to  forced  busing. 

Do  you  accept  that  position'.^ 

Mr  Atkins.  No. 

CoMMisMONFH  Ranmn  Do  you  have  any  evidence? 
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M«  Atkins  Oh.  yes.  I  believe  ihai  we  have  ample  evidence. 

(\)MMissi()NtR  Rankin  We  haven't  time  to  go  into  it.  but  yi)u  say 
you  have  evidence  to  that  effect? 

Mr  Atkins  I. el  me  offer  you  a  proposition.  Commissioner. 

CoMMissioNKR  Rankin  Our  lime  is  about  up.  My  Chairman  is  say* 
ing-he  didn't  even  want  me  lb  ask  you  this  question,  but  I  wanted 
to  get  it  m  Could  you  makt  a  very  short  answer  and  satisfy  our  Chair- 
man'^ 

^  Mr  a  1  kins.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  ride  through  the  streets  of 
South  Boston,  and  look  at  some  of  the  signs  on  the  buildings  if  they 
haven't  already  been  painted  over.  And  let  me  suggest  ihat  you  talk 
\o  some  of  the  black  children  who  rode  the  buses.  r  ' 

The  signs  that  were  greeting  them  aniT  the  slogans  that  grdSjted  them 
didn't  say.  ''Buses  go  home  They  said.  ''Niggers  go  home."  They 
didn't  say,  "Kill  buses."  They  said,  '*Kill  niggers."  And  you're  going 
to  have  one  liell  of  a  time  convincing  me  that  there  was  love  in  the 
hearts  of  people  who  were  throwing  bricks  at  our  children  and  break- 
ing  the  buses*  windows  and  standing  in  crowds  outside  the  schools  try- 
ing to  do  harm  to  our  children  '  • 

We  don't  believe  it.  we  don't  accept  it,  and  we  won't  Idlerale  if. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fummino  Mr  Atkins,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission,  I 
want  to  express  appreciation  for  being  here,  for  your  sharing  with  us 
the  kind  of  experiences  that  >ou  and  those  associated  with  you  have 
had.  and  responding  very  frankly  to. the  questions  that  have  been  ad> 
dressed  to  you. 

You  are  helping  the  Commission  as  it  takes  evidence  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  will  make  findings  and  make  recommendations.  We  are 
grateful  to  you. 

Mr  Atkins  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman 

Chairman  Fummisci  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Alfxandi  r  Peter  J  Couming,  Arthur  J.  Garlland. 

[Whereupon.  Peter  J  Couming  and  Arthur  J.  Gartland  were  sworn 
by  Chairman  Flemming  1 

Chairman  Fumminc;.  Thank  you  very  much.  Happy  to  have  you 
with  us 


TESTIMONY  OK  ARTHl  K  J.  (iARTLANI),  CHAIRMAN,  CITYWIDB 
1  OORDINATINO  COl  NC  IL  I  NDER  PHASK  Hi  AND  PETER  J.  COI  MING,  CO- 
CHAIRPKR.SON.  CITVHIOE  PARENT  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Mr  Ai.FXANOFR  Starling  with  M:  Couming.  could  you  each  slate 
your  name  and  uddress  for  the  record  and  any  organizations  you  are 
associated  with . concerning  the  Phase  II  and  Phase  I  desegregation 
process' 

Mr  Coi  MiNCi  My  name  is  Peter  Couming.  I  live  at  87  Standard 
Street  in  the  Maltapan  section  of  Dorchester.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
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biracul  adusory  council  at  ihe  Woodrow  Wilson  Middle  School,  and 
Im  ihc  co'chairpcrson  ot'lhc  Citywidc  Parent  Advisory  Council. 

Mk  Ai  iHANDi  k  Which  is  locally  known  as  CPACi  is  that  right? 

Mr  (\)i'MtN(i  Right 

SV.>  Ai.FXANhi  R.  Mr.  (.Jartland  * 

Mr  (iARiiANi)  My  name  is  Arthur  J  (lartland.  I  am  a  resident  at 
M2  Hatherley  Road  in  North  Scituate,  Massachusetts.  I  am  the  chair* 
man  pro  tern  of  the  city  wide  coordinating  committee  appointed  by 
Judge  Garrity. 

Mr.  AiiXANDKR.  Mr  CJartland.  have  you  had  previous  experience  in 
the  school  area  *  Were  you  a  member  of  the  school  committee  at  one 

Mr  (iARti  and  I  was  a  member  of  the  school  committee  for  two 
terms,  commencing  in  l%2  and  terminating  in  1965. 

Mr  Ai.bXANiH.R.  0|tay.  Could  you*  tell  us  something  about  the 
makeup  of  the  Citywide  Coordinating  Council,  which  Til  start  referring 
to  as  the  CCC  shortly  * 

Mr  Cartland  The  CCC  is  composed  of  42  appointees,  of  whom 
26.  I  believe,  are  residents  of  Boston  and  16  are  nonresidents.  They 
include  neighborhood  people  and  people  representing  a  variety  of  ac- 
tiviiies.  public  and  private,  in  the  city. 

Mr  Ai.i-xanokr  Are  all  the  members  of  the  CCC  in  favor  of  what 
has  been  called  again  and  again  at  this  hearing  **forced  busing,''  or  is 
there  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  tfiembers  in  their  own  personal, 
uulividual  opinions^ 

Mr  CiARri  ANi)  1  think  I  could  safely  state  that  everybody  on  the 
C(*C"  IS  not  in  favor  of  forced  busing,  to  u.se  your  term,  but  they  are 
united  m  the  principle  that  the  order  of  May  10  uttered  by  Judge  Gar* 
rity  shi)uld  be  etTecluated. 

Mr  AnxANOfR.  Okay.  Are  any  of  the  members  of  the  CCC 
elected*' 

Mr  (jARriANi)  lilected'.' 

Mr  AuXASOlR.  l^lccted'. 

Mr  (URttANU  WelL  now,  let  me  see.  Basically  all  have  been  ap- 
ptnnlcd  hy  the  court  Some  — 

Chairman  KieMMiNCt  Pardon  me,  could  I  just  interrupt?  In  order  to 
keep  the  record  straight  as  far  as  our  viewers  and  so  on  are  concerned, 
I  would  suggest  that  we  use  the  name  of  the  committee  throughout. 
•XTC"  stands  for  so  many  things.  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we 
referred  to  it  as  the  citywide  councils  as  being  a  very  importan^t  body 
in  connection  with  — 

Mr  Oar  1  land.  I  will  be  very  happy      follow  your  recommenda- 

iion 

Chairm  nn  Fi  i-MMiNti.  I  was  really  making  the  suggestion  to  Counsel, 
Mr  Gartland 

Mr  Ai.FXANOFR.  Counsel  understood  the  suggestion. 
Chairman  FLFMMiN(i  Okay. 
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Mr  (iartliind,  whul  ifi  the  role  of  the  Cilywide  Coordinating  Council 
to  be  under  the  Phase  II  order? 

Mk.  (jartlani).  I  constirue  the  role  of  the  Citywide  Coordinating 
Council  to  observe  and  to  monitor  the  effectuation  of  the  court  order 
by  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  and  those  otherwise  re- 
lated to  it 

Mr.  AikXANOtR.  What  staff  will  you  have  available  to  you  to  be 
able  to  do  this'' 

Mr.  Garti.ano.  We  have  no  staff  at  the  present  anie.  We  are 
authorized  in  terms  of  the  order  to  employ  a  staff  director  and  such 
additional  secretarial  and  clerical  help  as  required  io  carry  out  the  mis- 
siiin  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANiHR.  I  realize  the  council  is  recently  appointed.  To  dale, 
what  kinds  of  activity  has  the  council  undertaken? 

Mr.  CjARTIano.  It's  in  the  stage  I  would  describe  as  adminislcriaL 
trying  to  adopt  bylaws-  indeed,  it  has  adopted  bylaws,  which  require 
%he  approval  of  His  Honor,  the  judge. 

It  is  engaged  in  the  search  for  a  staff  director  and  for  a  locus  in 
which  it  can  conduct  its  business.  The  executive  committee  of  the— the 
committee  of  the  whole  has  met  twice,  the  executive  committee  has 
met  once,  and  at  least  two  of  the  subcommittees  have  had  a  meeting 
germane  to  the  mission  of  the  *iubcommillee. 

Mr.  All  xanofr.  Have  you  met  with  organizations  in  the  city,  busi- 
ness leadership,  etc  ? 

Mr.  Oartlano.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Alfxanoi^^r.  Has  the  Citywide  Coordinating  Council  met  with 
the  school  committee  as  yei'^ 
Mr.  Gartiano.  It  has  not. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr  Is  it  part  of  the  Federal  court  order  that  there  is 
to  be  a  monthly  meeting? 

Mr  Gartlani)  It  is  mandated  that  there  is  to  be  at  least  one 
monthly  meeting  at  which  will  be  in  attendance  the  superintendent  and 
the  members  of  the  school  committee.  There  may  be  more  meetings, 
but  there  shall  be  one  per  month. 

Mr.  ALi-XANr)Fk.  Has  such  a  meeting  been  scheduled  as  yet? 

Mr.  Gartlano.  No,  it  hasn't. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Could  you  tell  us  why  not? 

Mr.  Gartland.  It  hasn't  yet  been  appropriate  to  request  a  meeting. 
Our  effort  will  be  to  hold  a  meeting  prior  to  the  end  of  the  month  of 
June. 

Mr.  Alexanofr.  Okay.  Mr.  Couming,  could  you  explain  to  us 
briefly  what  the  biracial  council  structure  in  the  city  has  been? 

Mr.  Col'MIno.  As  I  do  that,  if  I  may  be  allowed.  1  will  give  Arthur 
some  background  to  the  CCC  from  the  parents'  viewpoint  that  he 
might  not  be  aware  of 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  CCC  were  elected  through  three  dif- 
ferent levels  of  parent  involvement,  and  recommended  to  the  court  to 
sit  on  the  CCC 
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I  hey  came  thrt)ijgh  a  .specific  school  where  their  chiKI  was  in  at- 
teiulance  I  hey  were  elected  by  their  peers  there  as  a  representative 
to  the  biracial  council,  which  is  the  basic  unit  of  parent  involvement 
umier  Phase  1  ami  will  continue  umier  Phase  II. 

luah  impacted  school  in  Phase  1  had  a  council  of  parents  that  were 
elected  sometime  shortly  at'te.  'October  4  of*  last  year  At  that  time, 
that  was  the  first  effort  for  parents  to  gel  involved  other  than  some 
i)f  the  structures  that  were  historically  present  in  Boston, 

in  reference  to  the  CCC  again,  there  were  three  students  who  weiH; 
elected  by  their  peers  and  sent  as  representatives  to  the  CCC.  So  there 
are.  in  essence,  five  elected  people  on  die  CCC  who  the  court  ap- 
pi>inted 

Mr  AiiWNDi  R  1  see  In  >our  school  that  you  referred  to  eaiiier. 
had  a  parents'  organization  of  a  biracial  nature  existed  prior  to  the 
court  order  establishing  such  ' 

Mr  Coi  mino.  It  had.  In  some  schools  in  Boston  historically  there 
have  been  advisory  councils  established  with  varying  degrees  of  power 
and  effectiveness 

In  the  school  that  my  son  was  attending,  the  Woodrow  Wi  5on  Mid- 
dle School  in  Dorchester,  the  headmaster  or  principal  there  had  de- 
cided before  the  court  order  of  October  4  to  have  an  advisory  council, 
and  to  structure  that  advisory  council  in  a  biracial  nature. 

When  the  court  order  came  out  October  4  mandating  specific  types 
of  elections  to  be  held,  our  council  that  was  already  in  place  applied 
for  an  exemption  to  the  court  order  and  was  so  granted,  and  wc  are 
seated  as  an  advisory  council  in  the  biracial  structure. 

Mr   Ai.KXANOi  R.  How  would  you  describe  the  level  of  parent  par- 
ticipation in  your  council  and  from  your  role  as  f:o-clutirperson  of  the 
city  wide  organization  in  the  councils  generally?  Has  it,  been  an  active, 
role'' 

Mr  CiU'MiNd  It  varies  greatly  Some  schools  have  continuously 
fought -the  parents  at  different  schools— involving  themselves, 
because  they  felt  — I  believe  they  felt— that  involving  themselves  with 
a  biracial  council  would,  in  effect,  agree  to  what  they  term  was  the 
problem  here,  forced  busing. 

So  if  you  went  with  a  biracial  council,  in  some  neighborhoods  it  was 
agreeing  with  the  judge  of  the  court  or  the  desegregation  order  itself. 

Mr  AitXANOJ  r  In  fact  do  you  have  many  members  of  your  coun- 
cils who,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  personal  philosophy,  are  opposed 
to  the  Federal  court  order'^  , 

Mr  Col  minci-  Yes,  we  do.  on  all  levels. 

Mr  Ai.i  \  amh  r  Have  they  been  able  to  be  effective  participants  on 
the  ciHincils'^ 

Mr  C'(U  mi\o  I  believe  so,  yes 

Mr  Au\^^mR  Could  you  define  for  us  what  are  some  of  the 
specific  types  of  things  tnat  council  has  been  able  to  do  over  the  past 
year' 
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Mr.  CouMiN(i.  Well,  quickly,  one  of  the  things  we  are  constantly 
pointing  towards;  because  we  think  it  s  important  to  other  parents--as 
a  resuU  of  an  action  at  Hyde  Park  High  School  taken  by  the  head- 
master, where  he  asked  all  the  non-school  department  personnel  to 
leave  the  building. 

The  biracial  council  wefit  to  the  court  and  asked  that  it  be  clarified 
whether  or  not  they  had  the  right  to  go  in  and  investigate  disturbances 
or  ptoblems  at  that  school.  And  the  court,  clarified  the  biracial  council 
rule,  specifically  stating  that  the  biracial  council  will  have  the  power 
to  go  into  the  school  they  are  involved  in  and  investigate  any  situation. 
The  headmaster  couldn't  exclude  them  from  the  building. 

As  a  result  of  that,  in  any  school  in  the  ciiy  of  Boston  where  the 
parents  have  taken  the  initiative  to  work  through  the  biracial  council, 
they  have- been  able  to  monitor  ongoing  situations  in  the  specific 
schools. 

We  have  sent  people  to  the  school  department's— let  me  think  of  the 
right  title— there  was  a  committee  to  review  the  code  of  discipline  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  Because  of  the  biracial  council  involvement,  two 
people  from  our  council  were  sent  to  sit  with  that  committee  and  help 
work  out  the  changes  that  seem  necessary  in  the  code  of  discipline  for 
the  city  of  Boston.  And  each  individual  school  has  involved  in  varying 
degrees  10.  12  parents  on  a  regular  basis  in  biVacial  caucuses  to  just 
talk  about  their  problems. 

To  me.  this  is  a  very  significant  part.  It's  hard  to  measure  what 
you've  done,  but  if  you  can  get  10  parents  talking  about  the  issues  and 
the  problems  and  the  educational  standards,  it's  a  major  accomplish-, 
ment. 

Mr.  Alfxand!  r.  What  do  you  see  your  role  being  in  relation  to  the 
Citywide  Coordinating  Council  in  the  upcoming  year? 
.  Mr.  CouMiNCi.  Well,  the  role  definition  problem  is  an  ongoing  thing, 
because  we're  very  new.  both  of  us.  The  biracial  councils  are  parent 
action  groups.  They  advise  at  the  school  level,  they  support  each  other 
at  the  area  level  and  at  the  citywide  parent  council  level. 

The  CCC  is  a  monitoring  group  who  will  be  looking  at  all  of  it. 
Now,  as  we've  looked  at  problems,  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  were  caused  by  the  desegregation  order,  we  ran  into  many 
problems  that  were  running  akin. 

It's  impossible  to  look  at  the  problem  of  discipline  in  a  school 
without  looking  further  to  see.  you  know,  where  are  the  educational 
standards  here  and  what  effect  do  they  have  on  a  child's  ability  to  sit 
peacefully  in  school. 

So  we  look  at  a  problem  and  say,  well,  the  kid  is  disruptive.  It's  a 
black-white  incident,  a  tight.  But  as  we  dig  into  it.  we  tlnd  that  the 
problem  isn't  jusi  that.  The  problem  could  be  that  one  or  the  other 
of  the  students  involved  has  a  poor  reading  ^evel  so  that  he  gets  into 
a  classroom  where  he's  on  the  defensive,  so  he  has  to— if  he  can't  han- 
dle it  academically,  he's  going  to  strike  out. 
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So  we  felt  some  frustration  from  time  to  time  that  as  parents  we  get 
in  and  we  say  we're  just  going  to  identify  racial  problems,  and  we  find 
out  that  most  of  the  racial  problems  that  we're  called  to  look  at  aren't 
necessarily  racial  problems.  They're  problems  caused  by  possibly  the 
failure  to  desegregate  in  the  past,  but  they  are  problems  in  education. 

So  as  fat  as  CPAC  and  CCC,  I  think  CPAC  and  the  biracial  councils 
from  which  we  come  will  be  looking  to  CCC  to  further  investigate  and 
help  us  make  determinations  on  how  to  correct  the  root  problems. 

Mr.  Alkxanoer,  Mr.  Gartland,  would  you  like  to  comment  on  the 
role  of  the  biracial  councils  under  the  Citywide  Coordinating  Council 
system  that  has  now  been  established? 

Mr.  Gartlano.  No.  I  don't.  I  see  thtm  as  cooperating  with  us  in 
the  manner  which  you  heard  described.  Vhe  scope  of  the  Citywide 
Coordinating  Cou  :\\  is  somewliat  broader  and  we  expect  to  work 
cooperatively  with  thcni,  and  we  have  evidence  that  wc  will. 

Mr.  ALKXANt)ER.  What  are  the  -for  the  group  or  either  per- 
sonally—the objectives  that  you  see  the  Citywide  Coordinating  Council 
obtaining  in  the  Phase  II  plan?  What  would  be  the  goals  for  this  up- 
coming year? 

Mr.  Gartlano.  Well.  I  think  the  broad  goals  are  twofold.  The  broad 
goals  are  to  see  to  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  vity  through 
the  effectuation  of  the  court  order,  and  simultaneously  with  that  to  see 
to  a  safe  milieu  in  which  students  and  teacher^  and  administrators  can 
work. 

Specifically,  what  we  hope  to  do  through  the  activities  of  the  sub- 
committees which  have  been  provided  in  the  plan  is  to  establish  lij\ison 
between  the  council  and  the  schools  and  the  districts,  to  be  concerned 
about  the  education  programs  which  are  meant  to  be  conducted  in  the 
magnet  schools,  and  to  the  programs  that  will  develop  as  a  result  of 
the  commitments  made  by  universities  and  businesses  to  collaborate 
with  the  schools  in  providing  study  opportunities  and  work-study  op- 
portunities with  Boston  students. 

Mr.  Alexander.  We  heard  testimony  in  the  past  several  days  from 
a  number  of  local  city  hall  managers  that  were  responsible  for  the 
neighborhood  team  concept  under  Phase  I,  who  brought  together  law 
enforcement  and  other  city  agencies  to  plan  for  implementation. 

Many  of  these  persons,  including  Mr.  Meade  from  the  mayor's  of- 
fice, indicated  that  they  would  await  the  definition  of  the  role  of  your 
organization  before  they  moved  and,  in  fact,  they  have  not  moved  on 
implementation  planning  other  than  in  a  law  enforcement  manner. 

Do  you  see  your  organization  taking  the  role  that  was  played  by  the 
neighborhood  teams  last  year? 

Mr  Gartland.  I  don't  see  the  role  of  the  council  as  superseding 
any  of  the  committees  or  the  public  functions  which  have  already  been 
established 

I  see  it  primarily  as  a  tool  which  Judge  Garrity  has  established  to 
report  to  him  on  what  s  going  on  in  the  schools  themselves,  in  the  field 
o*' public  safety,  toward  his  order  being  carried  out. 
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I  think  he  construes  the  role  to  be  one  of  serving  us  a  human  rela- 
tions committee,  not  a  monitoring  in  the  adverse  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  committee  that  will  head  off  confrontations,  it's  to  be  hoped, 
that  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  courts  issuing  orders  constantly  when 
the  subjects  of  dispute  or  misunderstanding  or  lack  of  communication 
can  be  illumiiiated  and  clarified  and  the  problem  solved  by  the  action 

•  of  the  coordinating  council.  But  I  certainly  don't  see  us  as  taking  the 
place  of  any  department  of  the  city  which  has  a  concern. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this 
ptiint. 

'  Chairman  FLEMMiNri.  Mr.  Gartland,  i.i  your  testimony  earlier,  you 
indicated  that  provision  had  been  made  for  a  staff  director  and  staff 
for  the  Citywide  Coordinating  Council. 

Where  will  the  funds  come  fro.n  for  your  staff  director  and  the 
members  of  his  staff? 

Mr.  Gahtiano.  I  have  to  assume,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  funds  will 

•  be  provided  by  the  city  of  Boston.  To  my  best  knowledge,  they  will 
be  provided  by  the  city  of  Boston. 

Chairman  Fi.emmino.  Just  in  response  to  the  lust  question,  you  in- 
dicated your  feeling  that  the  council's  role  would  be  more  one  of,  shall 
I  say,  continuous  mediation  than  of  monitoring  in  the  sense  in  which 
we  normally  use  that  term. 

Do  I  gather  from  that,  that  as  you  see  it,  the  council  will  not  go  in 
and  investigate  various  developments  in  connection  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  Phase  II  with  the  end  in  view  of  holding  a  hearing  and 
pinning  responsibility,  but  that  rather  where  you  sense  diftlculties,  then 
you  will  try  to  mediate? 

Mr.  Gartland.  Well.  I  think  you  have  inferred  quite  incorrectly 
from  what  I've  said,  and  I'd  better  expand  on  that 
Chairman  Flkmming.  Okay.  I  would  appreciate  it. 
Mm  Gartland.  The  council  is  empowered  by  the  judge  to  make 
such  investigations  and  to  hold  such  hearings  as  will  help  it  in  its  work, 
and  consequently-incidentally,  to  call  upon  the  school  committee  to' 
furnish  minutes  of  its  meetings  and  to  provide  the  members  of  the 
committee-the  council.  I  should  say-entry  into  the  school  system. 

So  in  my  first  answer  on  which  you've  drawn  me  out  to  elaborate. 
I  meant  to  say  that  I  hope  and  I  think  that  the  role  of  the  committee 
would  best  be  as  a  mediator  among  all  of  the  parties  who  have  a  seri- 
ous concern -whatever  their  feeling  may  be  about  the  judge's  find- 
ing-who  have  a  concern  about  the  effectuation  of  the  order. 

Now.  that  isn't  to  .say  that  the  council  is  going  to  be  the  patsy  for 
anybody,  or  that  it  will  withhold  from  making  those  investigations  and 
making  those  observations  in  public  and  to  the  judge  which  will  con- 
tribute to  the  effectuation  of  the  order. 

Chairman  Flfmminc.  If  you  had  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion from  persons,  or  obtaining  documents,  it's  your  understanding  that 
the  judge  would  help  you  achieve  whatever  objective  you  might  have 
in  mind? 
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Mr.  CiAmiAND.  1  can't  believe  otherwise.  I  think  it  would  be  our 
duty  to  report  to  him  that  there  is  something  which  we  felt  we  needed 
and  which  we  were  empowered  to  get.  If  it  would  require  a  court 
order,  we'd  ask  for.  a  court  order.  But  that  isn't  the  spirit  in  which  I 
would  hope  we  will  undertake  the  work. 

Chairman  Flamming.  I  appreciate  that,  but  there  is  teeth  in  the 
order  if  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  Gartland.  All  the  teeth  of  the  Federal  court. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Looking  at  the  period  between  now  and  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  or  the  beginning  of^4*hase  II,  what  do  you 
in  your  own  mind— I  know  you*  have  been  in  the  middle  of  this  issue 
\  for  a  long,  long  while— what  in  your  own  mind  do  you  identify  as  the 
\major  issues  that  have  got  to  be  confronted  between  now  and  the 
opening  of  the  school  year? 

lyiR.  Gartland.  Well,  in  a  general  way,  I  think  the  major  issue  to 
be  ^calt  with  by  the  city  officials  and  the  parents  of  the  city  is  com- 
plianCt;  with  the  court  order  which  has  decreed  that  desegregation 
shall  take  place  in  the  public  schools. 

Now.  In  my  opinion— I  don't  speak  fc^  the  council  when  I  say 
this— but  1(1  my  opinion,  the  political  leatfership  of  the  city  has  not 
been  forthcixming  in  slating  thai,  regardless  of  how  one  feels  about  the 
order,  it  is  the  law  and  it  is  to  be  effectuated.  I  think  there  is  a  deci- 
sion to  be  ma^u  by  the  public  officials  in  the  city  as  well  as  by  the 
citizens,  thai  tlte^  Republic  will  hold  together  if  the  taw  is  observed,  and 
the  Republic  wiir(all  apart  if  it  isn't.  That's  the  major  decision:  Will 
the  court  order  be  obeyed? 

Chairman  Fli-mming.  Do  you  feel  the  same  obligation  rests  with  the 
leaders,  for  example,  of  the  business  community? 

Mr.  Gartland.  Quite. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  And  the  religious  community?  I  assume  you 
feel  the  same  way  about  the  higher  education  community,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  their  direct  involvement  under  the  court  order. 

Mr.  Gartland.  Commissioner,  the  committee  is  indivisible.  We 
d^iribe  it  as  the  religious  community,  and  the  educational  communi- 
ty, and  the  safely  community  as  one  community.  And  all  of  these  seg- 
ments have  their  part  to  play  and  I  will  hope  that  they  will  do  it. 

Chairman  ^lfmminc).  Do  you  personally  feel  that  the  judge's  deci- 
sion, involving  in  the  way  in  which  he  has  the  community  of  higher 
education,  is  a  significant  part  of  .the  decision  as  you  look  forward  to 
the  experiences  of  the  next  few  months? 

Mr.  Gartland.  Yes,  I  do.  I  think  it  is  in  two  ways:  One,  it  will  sym- 
bolize that  the  educators  of  the  community  have  a  concern  for  the 
establishment  of  high  quality  education,  and  they  have  a  real  involve- 
ment. The  sludehts  whom  they  get  for  their  courses  and  who  will  earn 
their  degrees  come  in  largest  number  from  the  public  schools. 

So  ihey  have  a  real  vested  interest  in  the  kind  of  education  that  goes 
on  the  schools. 

chairman  FLFMMiNti.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Horn? 
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Commissioner  Horn.  Mr.  Oartland.  you  are  a  respected  business 
leader  in  Boiiton.  Oyer  a  decade  ago,  as  a  member  of  the  school  com- 
mittee., you  fought  to  eliminate  racial  imbalance.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
pertaining  to  the  other  business  leaders  in  Boston:  Is  the  suburban  re- 
sidence of  most  of  the  Boston  leaders  the  inhibiting  factor  in  prevent- 
ing  them  from  taking  a  more  vigorous  stance  concerning  desegrega- 
tion, or  is  it  something  else?  If  so,  what  is  it? 

Mr.  Gartland.  Well,  I  have  to  speculate  about  that.-'The  business 
community the  nonresident  busineif^  community.  Isn't  homogenous  by 
any  means.  T  think  there  are  people  in  the  community  who  believe  in 
desegregation,  and  there  are  those  who  don't  believe  in  it. 

I  think  what  may  inhibit  un  active  participation  on  the  part  of  some 
is  their  view  towards  the  role  of  education  in  desegregating  the  society 
in  this  area. 

1  think  another  one— perhaps  there  are  people--l  don't  know,  I  can't 
identify  them— there  may  be  some  who  may  have  a' commercial  in- 
terest and  would  like  to  speak  one  way,  but  who  realize  that  retribu- 
tion against  their  ^business  by  Mgniflcant  numbers  of  people  could  hurt 
them. 

Vm  sure  there  are  many  motives,  and  I  can't  hope  lo  catalog  them, 
and  I  certainly  wouldn't  purport  to  lump  them  one  way  or  the  other. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Do  you  detect  any  growing  realization  that  for 
the  future  of  Boston  and  the  future  of  business  in  Boston  which  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  Boston  school  system  to  provide  its  employees, 
that  this  issue  must  be  faced  and  that  .|he  business  leadership  of  the 
major  corporations  as  well  as  the  medium-sized  corporations  who  have 
a  residence  in  Boston  must  take  a  stand  and  make  it  not  only  a  moral 
commitment,  but  also  a  commitment  that's  in  their  longrun  economic 
interest? 

Mr.  Gartland.  Td  certainly  express  it  as  a  hope,  and  I  agree  with 
what  you  say.  I  think  that  the  health  of  the  commercial  industrial  com- 
munity is  very  much  affected  by  the  educational  output,  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

What  may  need  to  be  realized  among  the  members  of  the  public, 
the  employee  members  of  the  public,  is  that  a  good  many  businesses 
are  more  mobile  than  perhaps  they  may  suspect.  Public  utilities  can't 
move  and  banks  can't  move,  but  insurance  companies  can  and  manu- 
facturers can.  So  it's  a  two-way  matter. 

I  think  most  people  want  to  slay  here.  This  is  a  delightful  place  to 
live  and  grow  up.  but— and  I  think  many  businessmen  in  and  out  of 
Boston  want  the  community's  prosperity  for  their  ovn  sake  as  well  as 
their  employees.  But  I  don't  know  whether  Tve  answered  really  your 
point  or  not. 

Commissioner  Horn.  One  last  question  along  this  line:  Do  you  feel 
there  are  any  processes  or  apparatus  under  the  Phase  II  implementa- 
tion through  either  your  Citv^wide  Coordinating  Council  or  other 
devices  that  might  more  deeply  involve  the  business  community  and 
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bring  them  to  a  point  which  will  force  a  decision  and  a  commitment 
in  this  regard? 

Mr.  Cjartlani).  1  don*t  really  know.  I  have  the  feeling  that  whatever 
has  been  evolved  to  date  can  be  improved  and  changed  and  aug- 
menied. 

We  do  have^businessmen  on  the  coordinating  council,  and  many  of 
them  arc  otherwise  engaged  in  this  membership  in  trying  tc  bring  har- 
mony into  the  community,  and  as  I  am  sui^  ha^^^n  brought  to  your 
attention;  there  are  businesses  in  Boston  which  have  made  a  commit- 
ment not  for  Phase  II,  but  prior  to  Phase  II,  to  work  with  the  school 
department  in  providing  work-study  opportunities,  job  enrichment,  and 
educational  enrichment  opportunities. 

I  think  there  is  a  commitment  and  I  think  it  will  grow,  but  I  couldn't 
tell  you  what  additional  devices  may  help  the  effort. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Rankin.  s 
Commissioner  Rankin.  Mr.  Gartland,  do  you  look  upon  your  coun- 
cil as  a  temporary  agency  or  a  permanent  agency?  ' 
Mr.  Gartlano.  Temporary. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Temporary.  Mr.  Couming,  what  about  your 
group;  is  it  temporary  or  permanent? 
Mr.  CouMiNCi.  Personal  opinion:  temporary. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Do  you  have  a  term  of  office,  both  of  you, 
as  members  of  your  organization? 
Mr.  Couming.  I  do,  sir. 

Mr.  Gartland.  ^think  that  Judge  Garrity  has  appointed  the  mem- 
bers of  the  council,  hoping  and  asking  that  they  will  serve  at  least  until 
June  30  of  1^76. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Unless  you  have  a  lil^tle  permanence,  it's 
going  to  be  difficult  getting  a  staff  director,  wouldn't  you  say,  or  not? 
Mr.  Gartland.  It  may  be,  anyway. 
CoMMissioNE!)  Rankin  It  may  be,  anyway. 

Mr.  Gartland.  Nobody  is  going  to  be  able  to  make  a  career  out 
of  it  whether  ifs  a  1-year  6?  a  2-year  job. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Who  are  you  going  to  look  for,  do  you 
think,  for  staff  director'*  What  type  of  man? 

Chairman  Flemming.  Or  woman. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Or  woman;  yes,  that's  right.  Excuse  me. 
Mr.  Gartland.  You  do  have  to  be  careful  these  days. 
(Laughter.) 

Commissioner  Rankin.  J^m  still  on  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  and 
I  forget  it  sometimes. 

Mr  Gartland.  I  think  that  there's  a  degree  of  consensus  among  the 
members  of  the  council  who  have  discussed  this  that  we  need  a  person 
with  some  educational  background.  It  docsn*t  have  to  be  a  teacher,  it 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  college  professor,  but  somebody  who  knows 
something  about  the  educational  techniques  and  curriculum  construe- 
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lion,'  and  it  has  to  be  somebody  with  a  flair  for  diplomacy,  so  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  if  we  are  to  serve  as  a  human  relations  committee 
and  a  mediator,  that  you  don't  do  that  with  brass  knuckles  and  whips. 

I  think  there  is  a  high  degree  of  consensus  that  it  would  be  ideal 
if  tfte  person  were  a  resident  of  Boston  and  had  children  in  the  Boston 
schools,  but  whether  we  can  .find  just  the  right  person  to  fit  these 
specs,  I  don*t  know. 

CoMMissioNRR  Rankin.  Who  calls  the  meetings  of  your  council? 

Mr.  Gartland.  I  do,  but  because  the  subsequent  meetings  are  — 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  you  haven't  called  any  yet? 

Mr.JCJartlano.  Of  the  council? 

CoNfMissioNFR  Rankin.  In  June,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Gartianiv  Oh,  no,  no.  That  isn't  so.  We  had  two  meetings  of 
the  full  council  in  June 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I'm  sorry,  I  misunderstood  you  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Gartlano.  We  had  the  initial  meeting  when,  we  got  to  know 
each  other  to  some  degree  and  be  identified,  and  we  had  another 
meeting  of  thr  who)e  committee.  We  had  a  meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  and  of  the  subcommittees. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  Weil,  I  think  you're  doing  pretty  well. 
Mr.  Gartlano.  We're  trying. 
*'    Commissioner  Rankin.  Just  one  last  question.  Do  people  serve  on 
your  councif  willingly  or  reluctantly,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Gartlano.  I  think  everybody  would  h^^ve  to  be  described  as  a 
willing  member.  \^ 

CoMMissioNtR  Rankin  Arid  so  we  have  people  of  good  intentions 
who  want  to  do  right  and  want  to  help  solve  this  problem  in  Boston, 
don*l  we'^  We  hear  such  conflicting  testimony.  It  s  nicc.lo  have  your 
testimony  that  people  take  a  hard  job  like  this  willingly  and  gladly.  So 
I  want  to  compliment  the  people  who  do  it  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Gartlano.  Thank  you.  I  will  pass  that  message  to  them.  It's 
heartening  to  hear 

Chairman  Flkmming  I  am  certainly  encouraged  by  Commissioner 
Rankings  comments. 
Commissioner  Freeman' 
CoMMissioNFR  Frffman  I  have  no  questions. 
Chairman  Flfmmino.  All  right.  Commissioner  Saltzman?  . 
CoMMi.ssioNKR  Saltzman.  Mr.  Gartland,  because  of  the  fack  of  time, 
I  asked  Mr.  Atkins  of  the  NAACP  after  his  public  testimony  whether 
or  not  a  Federal  policing  presence  were  necessary,  in  his  view,  \o  im- 
plement Phase  II.*He  strongly  urgtfd  such  a  Federal  policing  prC^sence. 
Bo  you  concur  with^ini'J         ^       '  ' 

Mr.  Gartlani).  I  don't  know  what  Mr.  Atkins  had  in  mind,  whether 
he  feels  that  there  ought  to  be  Federal  piesence,  whether  military  or 
marshals,  i  don't  kRow. 
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\  could  only  nay  fervently  I  hope  il  won*l  be  necessavy»  but  obviously  ^ 
if  the  work  of  mediation  is  rejected  by  the  parties  to  the  litigation  and  \ 
those  beyond  who  don*l  believe  in  desegregation,  I  suppose  it  will  be 
a  necessity 

(\)MMissK)NFR  Sait/man  One  final  question.  Mr.  Couming,  do  you 
think  that  the  parent  involvement  now  being  structured  into  Phase  II 
will  he  of  significant  difference  in  contrast  to  the  lack  of  parental  in- 
volvement in  Phase  I? 

Mr.  CouMiNii.  Most  definitely.  Last  year  we  got  started  after  an  Oc- 
tober 4  order,  and  then  a  few  elections  around  the  city,  and  then^the 
subsequent  elections  of  an  overseeing  group  which  is  the  citywide 
parent  advisory  council,  back  around  November  22.  Well,  there  had 
been  an  awful  lot  of  water  over  the  dam  . before  we  even  knew  we 
could  organize  and  siart  working  together. 

this  year  we  arc  going  to  have  elections  if  the  pupil  assignment 
notices  arc  finalized  or  generally  finalized  by  June  25.  We  ar^  C^ing ' 
to  have  elections  to  involve  parents  for  the  next  few  months,  cing 
June  :<0,  three  levels  of  sch4)ols  will  have  elections  on  difCerent  days: 
June  30.  July  L  and  July  2. 

Now.  these  are  bad  dates;  the  parents  have  been  very  upset.  Perhaps 
it's  significant  to  say  that  ;i  committee  of  Mr.  Gartland's  group  and  the 
members  of  CPAC  met  last  night  and  resolved  the  problems  around 
these  elections.  ' 

We  have  come  to  a  compromise.  The  new  parent  involvemcrit  setup 
will  be  from  now  to  October  20.  and  that  will  allow  the  parents  to 
work  for  the  sj^immer.  4ind  those  parents  whose  assignments  may  be 
late  can  then  get  involved  in  October  when  the  new  elections  take 
place.  So'  vcs  is  the  answer  to  your  question.  * 

CoMNtwioNf  R  Salt/man.  Thank  you. 

Mh,  CoiMiNii.  I  would  like  to  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a 
lot  of^ testimony  going  around  here  that  the  business  community  and 
the  leadership  of  the  city  of  Boston  has  been  less  than  efficient  over 
the  last  year,  and  m>  experience  has  not  been  that.  Since  November 
22.  when  we  were  called  to  elect  citywide  representatives,  I  was  c6n- 
tinuall)  bumping  into  business  leaders  and  businesses  donating  time, 
space,  energv,  and  the  simple  things  like  coffee  to  our  efforts.  They 
have  been  there  It  has  been  very  difficult  for  them  lo  be  visible 
because  of  possible  retaliation  of  a  few  people  of  the  city  of  Boston; 
Tni  sure  it's  a  frightening  prospect. 

II  >ou  own  11  hank  or  you  own  an  ms\irance  company,  you  don't 
want  your  windtnv  smashed  That  is  the  problem.  But  oienerally  speak- 
ing. thc>  have  been  there  and  I  think  they>e  going  to  continue  to  be 
there 

Chairman  f'l  ^MMiNc;   I  hankytui  Commissioner  Ruiz? 

CoMMissio.NtR  Ri  1/  1  believe  the  witness  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  It  w:is  the  political  leadership  and  not  the  business  leadership,  that 
one  of  the  reasons  there  wasn't  business  leadership  was  because  they 
\vere  dependent  upon  the  political  leadership. 
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^Mediation,  Mr.  (iarilund.  is  a  mosudifficull  task.  It  requires  vigorous; 
affirmative  conimilment  as  opposed  to  simply  negative  compromises. 
IVe  seen  mediators  try  to  mediate  a  quarrel  between  a  husband  and 
wife.iind  the  husband  and  wife  end  up  by  beating  up  the  mediator. 

Il.aughter.j 

I  he  coordinalion  council  has  several  score  members— 
Cmaikman  FiKMMiNCi   I  might  say  the  Commissioner's  observation 
grows  out  of  some  very  practical  experiences  in  the  legal  profession. 
I  Laughter  I 

Cf)MMissroNFR  Rii|/.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  there  are  diver- 
gent points  of  view  within  the  coordinating  council.  From  an  organiza- 
•  lional.  practical  point  of  view,  the  usual  organization  may  easily  be 
tied  up  fur  a  month  just  getting  the  qualified,  competent  staff  director 
with  the  divergent  qualifications  that  you  submitted  And  I  was  wonder- 
ing, is  there  a  court-ordered  timetable  within  which  period  you  shall 
have  a  staff  director'^  Is  there  something  there  in  the  event  you  gel  tied 
up,, so  that  the  court  appoint?;  one?  What  is  the  mechanism  there?  This 
is  most  important. 

Mk  (JARn.ANi)  There  is  no  specification.  Commissioner.  There  is 
simply  provision  made  for  the  employment  of  a  staff  director.  !  think 
that  everybody  on  the  council  believes  that  it's  important  to  recruit 
somebody.  No  delays  We  need  a  man  right  away— we  need  a  person 
right  away  And  we're  going  about  it  just  as  quickly  as  we  can. 

Ihe  judge  has  specified  no  timetable,  but  it's  abundantly  evident 
.  that  we  need  somebody  who  can  organize  the  committee  meetings,  the 
subcommittee  meetings,  see  to  the  preparation  of  minutes  of  the 
meetings.  They  are  being  circularized  so  that  Ihe  committee  of  the 
whole,  which  will  meet  probably  monthly,  will  be  informed  of  what  the 
.subLommittces  are  doing. 

The  divergency  thai  I  referred  to  really  was  in  response  to  a  specific 
•question.  The  question  was.  as  I  understood  it,  "Were  there  people  on 
the  council  who  don't  believe  in  forced  busing?"  And  that  was  the 
phrase  used 

And  my  answer  to  that  simply  is  yes.  but  !  emphasize  the  point  that, 
for  purposes  of  the  work  to  which  we  are  appointed.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  I'rojan  horse  I  helic\c  that  evervHody  on  the  council  be- 
lie ves  in  the  etfectualion  of  (he  court  order  as  contributing  to  the  edu- 
cation of  children  and  to  the  reestablishmcnt.  or  the  establishment, 
throughout  the  school  system  of  public  safety.  . 

Chairman  Klfmmino  One  final  question. 

Ci)MMIssi()nf:r  Rti/.  WelL  this  was  a  final  question.  It  was  going  to 
he  a  hypothetical,  it  will  require  a  lengthy  answer,  so  I  will  withdraw 
it 

OoMkMAN  FiiMMiNd  Cio  ahead  and  put  it  in.  Maybe  you'll  gel  a 
shorl  answer  You  can't  tell  Cio  ahead 

(\)MNHssi<)SFK  Rli/.  rhc  hypothetical  situation,  in  the  event  the 
coordinating  council  gets  lied  up  and  doesn't  select  or  can't  find  a  staff 
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director  of  the  type  and  nature  it  will  need,  I  assume  that  by  virtue 
of  ihe  fact  that  you  are  working  very  closely  with  the  court,  you  will 
inimediately  lake  that  to  Judge  Garrity  and  say,  "This  is  our  problem; 
how  do  we  solve  it?" 

Mr.  (lARTLANn.  Let  me  explain  why  I  don*t  think  that  will  be  neccs- 
^iary.  The  council  has  met.  and  by  its  vote  it  has  empowered  me  to 
recruit  a  person  whom  I  believe  capable  of  ct>nducting  the  function  of 
staff  director,  and  that  at  the  time  I  submit  the  name  for  afTirmation 
or  veto,  I  am  to  provide  at  least— I  think  either  two  or  three  other 
resumes  signifying  who  had  been  considered. 

CoMMissiONEH  Rui/.  You  are  to  be  congratulated.  That  inspires  con- 
fidence. 

Mr  Gartlaniv  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Kirmmino'.  Mr.  Gartland,  I  appreciated  very  much  your 
making  it  clear  that  iht^ coordinating  council  is  in  a  position  where  it 
can  monitor  in  an  effective  way.  But  for  a  long  time,  I  have  believed 
that  what  we  need  in  government  at  all  levels,  and  associated  with 
government  at  all  levels  are  people  who  bclieve'in  and  practice  the  art 
of  continuous  mediation. 

Consequently,  all  I  want  to  say  as  one  member. of  the  Commission, 
Mr.  Couming's  testimony,  your  testimony,  which  indicates  the  empha- 
sis that  is  going  to  be  placed  on  this  process  of  mediation  in  the  weeks 
and  the  months  that  lie  just  ahead  is  very  heartening  and  very  en- 
couraging. 

And  like  Commissioner  Rankin,  I  certainly  want  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  your  willingness,  both  of  you,  as  citizens,  to  become  involved 
in  this  process  in  this  significant  manner.  And  we  do  appreciate  your 
being  hert  with  us  today  and  helping  us  develop  a  record  on  the  basis 
of  which  we  in  turn  can  develop  findings  and  recommendations.  Thank 
you  bi>th  very,  very  much. 
.  Mr.  Gartlani).  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Marion  Fahey. 

(Whereupon,  Marion  Fahey  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 
Chairman  Fliimminci.  Thank  you,  and  we  are  very  happy  to  have 
you  with  us 
Ms.  Fahf.y.  Thank  you  very  much. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MARION  FAHEY,  SUPERINTENDENT  DESIGNATE 

Mr  Alfxandfr  Ms  Fahey.  could  you  identify  yourself  for  the 
record?  Your  name,  your  current  position,  and  understanding  the  posi- 
tion you  will  occupy  as  of  September  1. 

Ms.  FAMf  \  My  name  is  Marion  J.  Fahey.  I  am  an  associate  superin- 
tendent in  the  Bostt)n  Public, Schools.  I  am  associate  superintendent  in 
cha-ft^e  of  supportive  y^ervices  and  my  major  emphasis  is  on  the  im* 
provement  of  reading  instruction.  I  am  superintendent-elect. 
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Mr.  AitXANinn.  Okay.  Would  counsel  idenlify  himself  for  ihc 
record,,  pi  juse? 

Mr.  TirRNFY.  Yes.  My  name  is  Philip  T.  Tierney.  I  am  an  associate 
in  the  firm  of  Demenlo  and  Sullivan/and  we  represent  ihe  Boston 
School  Committee  in  the  ongoing  desegregation  litigation  before  Judge 
Garrity 

Mr.  Aif.XAM)tR.  In  your  current  capacity,  what  are  your  general 
resporsibilities  in  terms  of  supportive  services?  What  type  of  function 
have  you  performed  over  the  past  year? 

Mj.,  Fahfy.  Over  the  past  ycar»  I  have  addressed  my  energies  to  the  ' 
improvement  of  reading  instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

I've  also  been  in  charge  of  the  Title  I  services.  Title  I  is  a  fedt^rally- 
furded  program  that  offers  supplementary  services  to  chilaren  who  are 
in  need.  Major  emphasis  of  the  Title  I  program  is  in  the  area  of  read- 
irg  and  mathematics. 

At  the  present  time,  the  program  is  operational  in  kindergarten 
hrough  grade  5,  and  in  private  programs  in  selective  middle  schools. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANOPR.  Is  it  correct  there  are  no  Title  I  programs  in  the 
high  schools  in  Boston? 

Ms  FahI'Y.  No,  that  is  not  quite  true. 

Mr.  Ai.KXANOKR.  Okay. 

Ms  Fahfy.  We  do  have  two  Title  1-funded  high  schools,  specifically 
Copley  High  School,  whici;  has  also  under  the  court  order  been 
designated  as  a  magnet  school,  and  the  work-study  program  at  Boston 
High  School,  which  again  under  the  court  order  is  designated  as  a 
magnet  school. 

Mr  Ai.EXANDFR.  During  this  past  year  in  your  capacity  as  associate 
superintendent,  have  ,  ft^u  had  any  involvement  at  all  with  the 
desegregation  process?  Have  you  had  any  responsibilities  for  the 
desegregation  process? 

Ms.  Fahry.  The  desegregation  process  has  been  the  responsibility  of 
all  the  administrators  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  As  a  member  of 
the  board  of  associate  superintendents,  which  is  Superintendent 
Leary's  administrative  advisory  group,  I  have  bvsen  aware  of  the 
progress  and  problems  of  the  desegregation  under  Phase  I. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Did  you  have  any  specific  assignments  in  relation 
to  desegregation  over  the  past  year? 

Ms.  Fahfy.  The  particular  assignment  I  had  would  be  the  improve- 
ment of  education  for  all  the  children. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  You  were  recently  named  as  superintendent-elect; 
is  that  correct'^ 

Ms  Fahfy.  Yes. 

Mr  AiFXANDt'K  Could  you  give  us  the  exact  date? 
Ms  Fahf>  April  1^75. 

Mr  Ai.EXANOFR  Considering  thai  Mr.  Leary  will  be  functioning  as 
superintendent  through  the  end  of  August  and  you  take  over  in  the 
beginning  of  September,  have  you  established  a  transition  program? 
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Ms.  Fahfy  Yes,  we  have.  I  have  a  transition  document.  The  docu- 
ment addresses  itself  to  the  nine  objectives  that  I  feel  are  necessary 
to  be  completed  on  {September  * 
^  Mr  Alfxanofr  Could  we  have  that  document? 

M.S  Famfv  —and  it  is  a  plan  of  action.  It  is  available  upon  request 
at  the  office.  I  do  have  a  list  of  the  objectives  that  1  would  he  ^lad 
tu  distribute. 

Mr.  Alkxanolr.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  have  that  entered 
into  the  record  at  this  point; 

Chairman  Fi  ^mmino.  Without  objectioHi  it  wilt  be  done. 

Mr:  Ai.HXANDER.  Could  you  briefly  summarize  your  objectives  you 
just  referred  to? 

Ms.  Fahkv.  Mr.  Alexander,  point  of  clarification.  Would  you  like  me 
to  read  them  for  the  record? 
Mr.  AiiiXANDi-R.  If  tt's  HOt  too  time  consuming. 
Ms.  Fahey.  I  think  not. 
Mr  Alfxanoer.  Okay. 

Ms.  Famky.  The  summary  of  the  objectives  of  the  transition  period: 

1)  The  development  of  a  national  organization  of  Boston  public 
schools  and  other  resources  to  minimize  the  probability  of  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  schools  and  to  cope  effectively  with  any  chal- 
lenge to  school  operations. 

2)  Compliance  and  liaison  with  the  courts  and  their  representatives 
to  assure  legality  and  court  support  of  all  objectives,  plans,  and 
procedures. 

3)  The  development  by  each  school  principal  or  headmaster  of  a  set 
of  specific  educational  objectives  and  plans  for  their  schools  which,  if 
met.  will  realize  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Boston  Public  Schools; 
for  example,  the  development  of  basic  skills  programs,  career  educa- 
tion programs,  special  education,  and  bilingual  and  bicultural  pro- 
grams, and  will  identify  each  school  as  a  uniquely  desirable  educa- 
tional institution. 

4)  The  development  by  each  community  superintendent  of  an  edu- 
cational and  management  program  to  provide  ongoing  evaluation  and 
support  of  the  operations  of  each  of  the  schools  in  his  areas  toward 
attainment  of  their  respective  goals. 

5)  Development  of  a  definition  of  essential  central  services  to  be 
provided,  and  an  organization  to  carry  them  out. 

6)  Development  of  a  financial  plan  for  the  Boston  Public  Schools, 
including  the  commitments  or  pending  commitments  from  Federal, 
State,  city,  and  private  resources  adequate  to  fund  the  Boston  Public 
Schools'  plans,  and  a  system  of  budgets  and  controls  for  their  receipt 
and  expenditure 

7)  An  analysis  of  personnel  requirements  for  the  Boston  Public 
Schools,  plans  by  school,  area,  and  overall,  and  the  necessary  hiring 
assignment,  training,  and  retraining  to  assure  availability  of  required 
person-^el  at  the  opening  of  schools. 
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K)  The  development  of  a  central  management  plan  and  organuation 
to  provide  ongoing  evaluation  and  support  of  the  operations  of  each 
of  the  areas  and  central  services  toward  attainment  of  the  goals  of 
each  of  the  schools  in  the  overall  system. 

9)  A  program  of  communications  for  the  superintendent-elect, 
together  with  necessary  information  development  and  materials  to  as- 
sure understanding  of  objectives,  plans,  and  progress  by  sludenls. 
parents,  the  community,  the  school  r  ommittec.  and  all  other  involved 
persons  and  agencies  by  September  I,  1975. 

The.  objectives— we  have  a  plan  of  action  to  meet  the  objectives  and 
it's  a  plan  that  wjll  have  structure  but  has  flexibility  so  that  we  can 
adjust. 

Mr.  Ai.tXANDtiR.  Are  you  at  this  point  included  in  with  Superinten- 
dent l.eary  and  other  pertinent  personnel  in,  any  meeting  concerning 
the  Phase  II  process? 

Ms.  Fahf.y.  1  meet  with  Superintendent  Leary  on  a  regular  basis.  I 
am  aware  of  the  decisions  that  he  is  making  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  Phase  11. 

There  are  some  areas  of  agreement  and,  of  course,  there  are  some 
areas  of  disagreement.  The  decisions,  the  responsibility  for  the  deci- 
sions, is  Dr.  Leary*s. 

Mr.  Alkxandf.r.  For  example,  in  the  appointment  of  the  nine  area 
superintendents,  is  that  an  area  on  which  you  are  consulted? 

Ms.  Fahey.  Yes.  It  was  an  issue  on  which  1  was  consulted',  but  Dr. 
Leary  has  the  responsibility  for  making  the  nominations. 

Mr.  Alexander.  As  the  new  superintendent  of  schools  starting  Sep- 
tember I,  do  you  feel  that  there  are  many  problems  in  your  fully  and 
effectively  implementing  Phase  11? 

Ms.  Fahev.  1  am  sure  that  there  will  be  problems,  but  1  see  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  successfully  implement  Phase  II  of  the  court 
order. 

Mr.  Aiexanoer.  It  would  be  your  commitment  tjhien  to  fully  and  ef- 
fectively implement- 
Ms.  Fahey.  I  stand  committed  to  use  all  of  my  personal  resources 
arid  \o  martial  all  the  other  resources  necessary  to  implement  the  order 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

Mr  Alfxandpr  Is  it  your  position  as  superintendent  of  schools  that 
children  of  school  age  in  the  city  of  Boston  should  attend  school  this 
September'^ 

Ms.  Fahey.  It  is  my  conviction  that  children  of  school  age  in  the 
city  belong  in  the  education  operation  of  the  school  system. 

Mr.  Alexander  What  additional  resources,  given  your  current  Mate 
of  knowledge,  do  you  believe  need  to  be  brought  to  bear?  For  exam- 
ple, we  have  had  a  number  of  headmasters  testify  about  the  need  for 
summer  personnel  to  be  able  to  do  students'  assignments,  to  be  able 
to  bring  faculty  back  over  the  summer. 

Could  you  directly  address  that  issue  about  what  plans  are  under 
way  in  that  area? 
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^  Ms,  Fahfy.  I  believe  and  I  support  the  headmasters*  and  principals* 
request  that  we  have  sufTictent  personnel  on  board  this  summer  to 
adequately  plan  for  the  implementation  of  Phase  II.  And  I  support, 
too,  the  headmasters*  request  that  we  have  inservice  workshops  in 
order  to  prepare  the  siatT,  the  professional  and  the  paruprofessioral 
staff,  for  the  implementation  of  Phase  II 

Ma.  Alexander.  Has  there  been  money  allocated  for  those  pur- 
poses? 

Ms.  Fahf.y.  There— money,  of  course^  will  be  a  problem.  The  cost 
of  desegregation  is  considerable.  We  have  forwarded  to  the  mayor  a 
.  supplementary  request  for  funds  to  cover  Phase  II  of  the  dese<iregation 
order.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  does  that  forwarding  process  work?  Does  that 
go  from  the  superintendent  to  the  school  committee,  who  then  ap- 
proves it  or  modifles  it,  and  then  to  the  mayor? 

Ms.  Fa  HEY.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

I  have  met  recently  with  Mayor  White  and  discussed  the  implemen- 
tation of  Phase  II.  And  I  have  assured  His  Honor  that  the  school  de- 
partment would  seek  additional  funds  both  from  Federal  sources  and 
from  State  resources  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  desegregation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  believe  that  the  office  of  superintendent, 
as  constituted  within  the  Boston  school  system,  has  sufficient  personal 
administrative  authority  to  be  able  to  make  the  day  by  day  decisions 
necessary  to  carry  out  Phase  II? 

Ms.  Fahey.  I  do. 

Mr.  Alexander.' What  types  of  things  would  you  have  to  go  specifi- 
cally to  the  school  committee  for?  For  funding  decisions?  Hiring? 
Could  you  tell  us? 

Ms.  Fahey.  Yes.  The  Boston  School  Committee  are  the  policymak- 
ing board,  and  as  superintendent,  I  am  the  executive  officer  who's 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  executing  and  implementing  the  pol- 
icy. At  all  times  I  am  responsible  for  the  development  of  sound  educa- 
tional programs  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  children  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Leary  indicated  that  his  experience  over  the 
past  year  was  a  substantial  difficulty  being  responsible  both  for  the 
desegregation  process  and  for  the  rest  of  the  school  system,  which  was 
his  normal,  ongoing  function.  Do  you  anticipate  the  same  prdblem? 

Ms.  Fahey.  I  believe  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  superintendent  to  serve 
both  as  the  coordinator  for  the  desegregation  process  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  an  extensive  school  system  such  as  Boston *s. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  have  a  person  who  would  be  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  and  also  given  the  authority  to  coor- 
dinate all  efforts  that  are  necessary  to  successfully  implement  the  court 
order. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Does  such  a  person  exist  at  this  time  within  the 
school  system? 
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Ms  Hahm  At  the  preseni  time.  Superintendent  l.eary  has  been 
desifjnated  as  the  coordinator  for  the  desegregation  process.  He  is 
assisted  hy  John  C'oakley.  the  assistant  implementation  coordinator, 
and  the  staff  at  the  planning  center. 

Mk  AiKXANDJH  Will  it  be  your-will  it  be  your  position  then  to 
request  friuu  the  schi)ol  committee  that  a  specific  individual  be 
designated  for  these  responsibilities? 

Ms.  Fami-v  I  stand  ready  then  to  make  any  recommendation  th''» 
will  be  necessary  to  sec  that  this  ordei  is  successfully  implemented. 

Mk  Aii  XANOi  R  In  other  support  services,  for  example,  if  you  felt 
it  necessary  to  obtain  consultants  from  other  parts  of  the  country  to 
design  implementatii)n  mechanisms,  to  provide  resources  \o  the  educa- 
tional planning  systems,  could  you  make  those  decisions  on  your  own 
and  carry  them  out.  or  would  those  need  to  go  to  the  school  commit- 
tee* 

Ms.  f'  AKi  V.  I'here  are-  the  office  of  the  superintendent  does  have 
.certain  powers.  For  example,  it  is  within  my  power  to  design  the 
workshops  that  would  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  head? 
masters  and  principals.  And  certainly  whatever  power  was  in  my  of- 
fice. I  stand  ready  to  execute  those  decisions  that  must  be  referred  to 
the  committee  — the  expendituros  and  funds  and  such  — I  am  ready  to 
recommend.  ^ 

At  the  — recently,  I  met  in  Washington— or  to  be  more  specific,  in 
Bethesda,  Maryland— with  a  group  of  superintendents  who  are  under 
similar  c;ourt  order  to  desegregate  the  schools,  v 

The  meeting  was  convened  by  the  American  Institute  of  Research, 
and  it  enabled  superintendents  to  come  together  to  exchange  ideas  and 
to  be  mutually  supportive  of  each  other  in  difficult  times.  We  have  of- 
fered to  share  resources  with  each  other 

I  know  that  there  are  people— there  is  an  expertise  inside  the  school 
system  I  recogni/e  there  is  an  expertise  outside  the  school  system.  We 
intend  to  bring  the  two  together  for  the  development  of  programs  that 
will  benefit  the  school  children  of  this  city. 

Mr  Alkxandfk  When  you  become  superintendent  in  September,  I 
gather  you  automatically  become  a  named  party  in  the  Phase  11  order. 

Ms  Fahi  \   I  do.  . 

Mr  Ai  rxANom  As  such.  \ou  then  have  individual  responsibility  for 
the  Phase  II  implementation. 
Ms  Fahfn  I  do.  ' 

Mr  ALtXANDfR  W'eVe  heard  testimony  over  the  past  several  days 
as  well  as  from  newspaper  accounts  thai  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee, in  effect,  has  been  iipposed  for  a  long  period  of  time  to  desegrega- 
tion 

Do  vou  see  any  personal  ciinfiict  in  your  being  able  to  carry  out 
>our  respiMisihihtics  under  Phase  II  in  thai  context 
Ms  Fahf\   I  do  not 

Mr  Ai.tXA.sotR.  You       fully  and  effectively  implement  Phase  II? 
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Ms.  Fahfy.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power,  iiid  the  power  of  the  office, 
to  bring  that  to  a  succcijsful  implementation. 
Mr.  Alkxanofr.  The  parents  in  the  city  can  have  that  assurance? 
Ms.  Fahfy.  I  so  commit. 

Mr.  Ai.f:xANi)i':R.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  point. 
Chairman  Fl^mminu.  Commissioner  Horn. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Superintendent-designate  Fahey,  over  the  last 
several  days  1  first  raised  the  question  of  school  attendance,  and  Com- 
missioner Freeman  and  I  have  both  been  examining  various  witnesses 
on  how  this  process  works. 

t  wonder,  could  you  tell  me  in  terms  of  your  organization,  where  is 
the  specific  operational  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  truant  of- 
ficers? 

Ms.  Fahkv.'  It  is  in  central  administratton,  and  as  of  March,  it  has 
come  under  my  domain.  It  previously  had  been  the  responsibility  of 
A^ociate  Superintendent  AVilliam  Harrison.  who*s  untimely  death  in 
February  made  it  necessary  for  the  superintendent  to  make  some  reas- 
signments.  So  the  attendance  department  is  at  the  present  time  under 
my  jurisdiction  as  associate  superintendent. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Do  you  intend  to  keep  it  there  when  you 
move  to  the  superintendency?  Is  this  where  it  makes  sense  organisa- 
tionally? .  * 

Ms.  Fahf.y.  I  think --and  we  are  giving  this  problem  some  considera- 
tion—that it  perhaps  would  be  better  placed  in  the  field  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  community  superintendent.  That  is  not  yet  a  final 
decision.^ 

We  are--we  have  a  study  going  on  concerning  the  restructuring  and 
the  reorganization  and  redesign  of  the  attendance  department. 

CoMMissioNiiR  Horn.  Currently,  who  selects  the  various  attendants 
or  truant  officers? 

/  Ms.  Fahfv.  They  arc  civil  service  employees. 

Commissioner  Horn  Do  they  take  an  examination? 

Ms.  Fahey.  Yes.  They  are  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations  for 
employment  of  all  civil  service. 

-  Commissionfr  Horn.  Generally,  without  getting  too  detailed,  what 
are  the  requirements  for  holding  that  position? 

Ms.  Fahky.  First  of  all,  they  have  to  pass  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion. 

CoM\iissu)NFR  HoRN.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  does  it  require  a  col- 
lege education?  Previous  law  enforcement  experience  and  so  forth? 

Ms  Fahty.  No.  it  does  not  Many  of  the  attendants'and  supervisors 
have  a  background  in  law  enforcement.  Others  have  and  hold  college 
degrees.  Some  of  them  arc  pursuing  college  degrees.  Many  of  them 
acquired  the  skills  of  a  child  advocate  and  they  serve  in  this  role. 

CoMMissiONiR  Horn.  Since  they  report  to  your  office,  about  how 
many  are  there  ^ 

Ms  Fahfy.  At  the  present  limc»  1  think  there  are  around  36. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Are  any  of  ihem  black? 
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M^*.^  Fahi-A  No.  sir 

CoMMissioNifR  Horn.  Arc  any  of  them  other  than  white? 

Ms.  FAHhY  Wc  do  have  a  Mr.  Alfonso  Barrero  (phonetic |,  who  is 
the  coordinator  of  bilingual  attendance,  the  attendance  of  bilingual 
students 

CoMMissioNKR  Horn  At  the  present  tinie»  are  all  3(f>  directly  super- 
vised by  your  office  and  not  under  the  area  supertnteudents? 
Ms.  Fahfy.  That  is  correct. 

CoMMisMUNFR  HoRN.  But  as  I  understand  from  previous  witnesses, 
the  process  is  that  they  would  be  assigned  to  a  particular  area,  group 
of  schools,  and  they  would  go  and  get  the  truant  slips,  if  you 
would  — there  is  perhaps  a  better  phrase  for  it— and  then  presumably 
try  to  locate  that  particular  student. 

Ms.  Fahfv  That  is  correct 

CoMMissioNFK  HoKN.  What  kind  of  a  reporting  process  do  you  have 
to  monitor  the  effectiveness  of  attendance  officers  in  the  field  to  know 
if  they've  actually  followed  up  on  the  student,  how  many  students  have 
been  found,  what  the  disposition  of  the  case,  is  the  student  back  in  . 
school,  are  there  repeat  offenders,  so  forth. 

Ms  FAMtv  This  process  is,  of  course,  more  direct  to  the  field  ad- 
minislrutiu  The  attendance  supervisors  report  directly  to  the  principal 
about  the  number  of  cases  that  they  have  followed  up,  whether  or  not 
the  child  is  back  in  school.  We  also  have  a  monthly  report  to  the  of- 
fice. It  is  a  statistical  report.  It  comes  in  in  numbers.  Out  there  is  a 
^  daily-^theCe'  is  a  one-to-one  communication  between  the  attendance 
supervisor  and  the  principal  or  headmaster  of  the  school. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Who  bears  the  administrative  responsibility 
for  these  attendance  officers  not  effectively  carrying  out  their  duties, 
since  apparently  they  report  to  the  associate  superintendent,  but  in 
reality  they  v^ork  with  the  headmasters  of  particular  schools. 

Ms  Fahey.  I  would  have  to  assume  that  responsibility  as  the  as- 
sociate superintendent  We  realize  that  has  come  forth  in  the  study, 
that  this  is  not  ideal,  and  that  is  why  it*s  under  consideration,  to  place 
the  attendance  supervisors  under  the  direct  control— if  that's  the 
word— of  the  people 7- 

CoMMissioNFK  HoRN.  Of  the  area  superintendents? 

Ms.  Fahfy.  That  is  correct. 

CoMMissiv)NFR  Horn.  Well,  !  wi^uld  agree  with  you,  based  on  just 
a  brief  look  at  this  situation.  Could  you  furnish  the  Commission  a  sum- 
mary of  these  attendance  reports  for  the  past  year?  I  think  the  Com- 
mission woiild  be  — 

Ms  FAtTFY  It's  available.  * 
COMMISSIONFR  HoRN  I  would  like  to  have  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  entered 
as  an  exhibit,  and  what  I  am  interested  in  is  the  number  of  students 
,  that  were  involved,  if  you  have  a  racial  breakdown  of  those  students,, 
if  that  is  available,  and  how  many  were  reported  absent,  how  many  • 
came  back  to  school,  so  forth  Counsel  can  pursue  it  with  your  staff 
as  to  more  detail. 
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Ms.  Fahf.y.  That  statisticul  report  to  which  you  refer  is  available  in 
the  office.  We  will  he  glad  to  submit  it. 

Com  MISSION  Horn.  I  would  like  to  have  it  at  this  point  in  the 
recurcf. 

Cmaikman  Fi  KMMiNii.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

CoMMissiONFK  HoHN.  Now.  let's  gel  back  to  the  basic  law  of  Mas- 
sachuseMs  and  what  effect  school  attendance  has  under  that  law. 

Many  States  have  their  school  budgets  based  on  what  is  known  as 
"average  daily  attendance/'  ADA,  Which  one  of  your  budget  support 
categories  are  based  on  average  daily  attondance?  ^ 

Ms  Fahey.  No.  average  daily  enrollment. 

CoMMLssioNKR  Horn.  Average  daily  enrollment?  What^s  the  dif- 
ference'^ 

M.S.  FaHfy.  a  student  could  be  enrolled  in  school  and,  you  know, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  not  in  attendance  ea.ch  day,  He  could  be^^ 
out  sick.  '  .  . 

Commissioner  Horn.  All  right.  But  what  we  have 
heard— testimony -early  this  morning  from  the  president  of  the 
NAACP.  Mr  Atkins,  who  made  the  allegation  that  the  reports  turned, 
in  by  the  city  to  both  the  Stale  and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  arc  "dishonest-'  in  attendance.  And  he  said  the 
school  department  has  a  practice  of  overstating  ^he  attendance. 

If  you  show  up  once,  which  would  be  enrollment,  you  are  counted 
all  year  And  if  you  transfer  to  another  school,  he  accused  the  school 
department  of  failing  to  readjust  the  attendance  figures  or  the  enroll- 
nieni  between  the  schools.  So  the  result  is  an  inflated  ehrollment  for 
the  Boston  city  schools. 

What  is  your  reaction  to  that  charge? 

Ms.  Fahfy  I  have  no  knowledge  that  that  is  the  case.  We  have 
procedures  for  reporting  enrollment  and  attendance  on  a  monthly 
basin,  and  I  have  every  assurance  that  the  figures  submitted  are  accu- 
rate and  true 

CoMMissfONFR  HoRN  Is -whut  wc  Call  in  higher  education  in 
California  a  particular  census  Slate,  where  4  weeks  after  school  begins 
the  enrollment  is  then  locked  If  the  student  dropped  after  that,  you 
wouldn't  readjust  it.  Do  you  have  a  similar  policy? 

Ms  Fahev.  Yes. 

Commissionfr  Horn.  What  is  your  policy? 

Ms  Fahfv.  That  is  the  policy  for  the  State,  We  submit  to  the  State 
department  of  education  our  enrollment  figures  as  of  October  I  of  any 
current  year,  and  that  is  ihe  figure  that  is  used  for  any  purpose,  alloca- 
tion of  funds  and  such 

CoMMLssioNFR  HoRN  Again,  which  funds  from  the  State  are  depen- 
dent upon  that  enrollment  figure'^ 

Ms.  Fahfy.  I  would  assume  most  funds  that  are  coming  in  to  us. 
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Commissioner  Horn.  Could  we  get  a  list  for  the  record  of  the 
categories  of  funds  furnished  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts  or  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  Boston  city  schools,  dependent*  upon 
^'enrollment**  which  is  defined  as  what  it  was  on  October  1,  in  your 
case  rd  tike  to  know  the  programs  and  the  amount  and  what  your 
certified  enrollment  was  for  1973-74,  1974-75, 

Ms.  Fahf.v.  Vm  sure  that  is  available. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Could  we  get  that  at  this  point  in  the  record? 

Chairman  FtEMMiNO.  Without  objection,  Counsel  will  be  in  touch 
with  you  to  get  that  information,  and  then  it  will  be  entered  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Let  me  ask  one  last  questign^/and  that  is;  on 
collective  bargaining  agreements.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  your  cur- 
^rent  collective  bargaining  agreements  inhibit  the  planning  and  the 
training  of  your  staff  and  faculty  at  both  central  headquarters  and  in 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  desegregation? 

Ms.  Fahey.  I  cannot  require  a  teacher  or, an  administrator  to  Be  in 
attendance  at  an  inservice  meeting  unless  I  have  the  funds  to  pay  the 
teacher  or  the  administrator  for  such  attendance.  I  cannot  extend  the 
working  day  without  financial  remuneration. 

Commissioner  Horn.  I  take  it  last  year  a  number  of  teachers  did 
show  up  for  voluntary  sessions.  Money  was  later  found  to  reimburse 
them. 

Ms.  Fahev.  They  did.  The  administrators,  too. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Do  you  Know  what  proportion  of  the  teachers 
showed  up  for  these  sessions? 

Ms.  Fahev.  I  don*t  have  that  statistic  readily  available.  - 

Commissioner  Horn.  Do  you  think  it's  available? 

Ms.  Fahev.  I  was  encouraged  by  the  tremendous,  you  know,  support 
that  the  teachers  gave  to  the  central  administration  under  Phase  I,  and 
I  anticipate  strong  support  under  Phase  II.  I  have  met  with  the 
representative?  of  the  Boston  Teachers*  Union  and  they  have,  as  a 
body«  committed  the  membership  to  assisting  Boston  in  this  very  dif- 
ficult time. 

Commissioner  Horn.  One  of  the  things,  of  course,  of  interest  to  the 
Commission  in  making  its  findings  and  recommendations  is  the  added 
cost,  if  any,  to  a  community  undergoing  the  process  of  desegregation. 
Could  you  furnish  this  Commission  with  the  estimate  of  the  school 
system--and  you  mentioned  you  had  met  with  Mayor  White,  and  cer- 
tain figures  had  gone  forward.  If  there  is  an  estimate,  what  are  the 
costs  frorfy  the  last  year  of  training  sessions  and  so  forth  directly  re- 
lated to  desegregation,  and  what  are  the  estimates  or  the  real  needs 
in  order  to  meet  your  collective  bargaining  contracts  of  the  Boston 
school  system  for  the  coming  year,  in  terms  of  training  sessions,  what- 
ever other  expenses  you  feel  appropriate,  which  might  include  damage 
in  the  school  that  is  beyond  what  the  damage  was  in  previous  years, 
whatever. 

I  would  like  that  at  this  point  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Cmaikman  Fii-MMiNu.  Without  objection,  thut  will  he  done. 

CoMMissiONFK  HoKN.  Now,  juM  onc  last  question  on  attendunce, 
\  which  I  skipped  at  the  time  Obviously,  the  reason  i'C  are  pursuing  the 
line  Of  questioning  is  because  of  boycotts  of  the  schools,  and  I  guess 
I  realty  need  to  know  what  is  the  law  in  Mansachusetts  in  terms  of 
sanctions  on  either  the  students  or  the  parents  if  a  student  is  kept  out 
of  the  Boston  schools  and  not  attending  any  other  accredited  secon'la- 
ry  school  or  elementary  school.  f 

Ms.  Fahfy.  I  believe  that  a  parent  or  any  responsible  adult  cannot 
*  'interfere  with  the  child's  right  to  attend  school,  and  that  if  such  inter- 
ference can  be  proven,  that  it  is  subject  to  court  action. 

CoMNfis-sioNi  B  HoKN.  Suppose  the  child  says,  "I  just  don't  want  to 
go  to  school"? 

Ms  Fahfy  That^s  a  child  in  need  of  special  services,  and  we  do 
have  ways  in  which  we  can  put  into  play  those  services  required. 

CoMMissioNFK  HoHN.  Now,  Wait  a  minute.  You're  telling  me  that  if 
60,()()()  children  decide  they  don*t  like  going  to  school,  that  ihe  Boston 
school  system  will  deliver  special  services  to  their  home? 

Ms.  Fahfy  No,  I  said  — no.  you  that  if  a  child  said,  *M  do  not 

want  to  go  to  school/*  that  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  that  he  is  in- 
deed a  child  in  need  of  special  services.  We  hav(yi  way  in  which  we 
can  meet,  you  know,  his  needs. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Tm  sorry  for  being  a  little  dense.  I  can  un- 
derstand this  if  the  child  is  physically  handicapped,  if  the  child  is  not 
mobile  to  go  to  school.  B^t  I  cannot  understand  it  if  the  child,  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  can  go  to  school,  but  merely  says  he  or  she  does 
not  want  to  go  to  school.  It  seems  to  me' special  services,  unless  it  says, 
••Get  to  school;  that's  the  law,**  doesn't  answer  that  problem. 

Are  you  saying  this  is  a  toothless  law  and  there's  nothing  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  can  do  to  enforce  school  attendance? 

Ms.  FaHfv.  No.  I  did  not  mean  to  infer  that.  I  meant  that  we  would 
have  to  investigate  the  individual  case  and  fmd  out  why  the  child  is 
objecting  to  going  to  school. 

*.CoMMissioNFR  HoRN  Can  you  compel  school  attendance  under  the 
law.  and  is  il  a  misdemeanor  for  the  parents  of  a  child  not  to  assure 
that  thai  child  is  in  school'^ 

Ms  Fahf\  In  the  final  analysis,  yes. 

CoMMissiDNFB  HoRN.  Do  you  Icnow  if  any  student— parents  have 
been  charged  in  the  past  years  with  a  misdemeanor  for  keeping  their 
children  out  of  school'^ 

Ms.  Fahfv  I  believe  that  there  have  been  parents  who  have 
been  — who  have,  I  suppose,  been  taken  to  court. 

I  would  prefer  to  refer  that  specific  answer  to  the  department  of  at- 
tendance, and  they  could  give  you  the  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
referred  to  the  cinirt  for  such  action. 

CoMMissioNFR  H(^RS  Well.  I  would  like  to  know,  as  this  exhibit. 
Mr.  C*hairman,  the  number  of  cases  that  were  filed  by  the  various  at^ 
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tendance  officers  and  the' disposition  of  the  court  on  those  cases  for 
1973-74  a9tf  1974-75,  and  if  yoli  have  the  breakdown,  I  would  like 
it  by  race.  Thank  you. 

.  Ms.  Fahky.  Thank  you,  » 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  That  will  be  done,    '  ; 

Chairman  FirMMiNO.  Could  I  just  follow: one  question— with  one 
question  at  this  point? 

You  contact  the  child.  You  aitcertain  that  the  child  just  made  up  his 
mind  he  isn't  going  to  go,  period.  Does  the  child  become  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  or  can  the  child  become  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court  under  the  law? 
^  Ms.  Fahf.y.  I  donVknov*.  I  think  yes. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Well,  if  you.  could— I  don't  know  whether 
counsel  has  th.it  information  or  not.  bu(— . 

Mr.*Tierney.  Yes.  that  could  be  (inaudible),  * 

Ms.  Fahey.  Yes,  I  thought  so.  but  I  wanted  to  check  it,  to  clarify 
it— verify  it.  « 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Counsel,  you  say  •  you  have  ascertained 
that-what? 

Mr.  Alkxandfr  Well,  it  is  a  criminal  offenfje  that  could  be  con- 
sidered contributing  to  the  delinquency  of  a  minor.  It  also  could  be 
subject  to  judicial  action  in  terms  of  the  child  out  of  parental  control 
and  the  child  could  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  juvenile  court, 
and  perhaps  even  subject  to  removal  from  the  home. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Could  you,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  insert 
a  statement  on  this,  citing  th<r  relevant  law  or  laws  governing  this  kind 
of  situation? 

Mr  Alf-Xanofr.  We  shall  do  so. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Chairman-M^^lemmino.  Commissioner  Saltzntan? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Ms.  Fahey,  we  have  heard  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  for  sometime  now,  irrespective  of  the  desegregation  ef- 
fort, at  least  some  of  the  schools  in  the  Boston  public  school  system 
have  been  offering  poor  quality  education.  In  what  manner  do  you 
think  the  desegregation  efforts  in  the  coming  year  can  materially  con- 
tribute to  the  advancement  of  the  quality  of  education  in  Boston? 

Ms.  Fahey.  First  of  all.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that 
i  do  not  believe  or  support  the  testimony  that  there  is  poor  education 
j^)ing  on  in  the  schools  of  Boston.  *^ 
^  CoMMissioNFR  S^LTZMAN.  I  said  only  at  least  in  some  schools. 

Ms.  Fahfy.  Again,  I  believe  very  firmly  that  all  schools  are  offering 
quality  programs  to  the  children.  I  believe  that  we  can  improve  the 
quality  of  education  nt)t  only  in  the  city,  but  across  this  Nation,  and 
J  I  would  hope  that  we  can  offer  inservice  courses  to  teachers  and  to 
administrators  so  that  they  would  accept  the  dignity  of  the  child  and 
the  uniqueness  of  each  and  every  child,  that  he  is  an  individual  with 
strengths,  with  interests,  with  weaknesses,  and  that  it  is  our  responsi-^ 
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bila>  U)  diagnose  his  needs  and  tu  program  into  an  instructional 
priivess  thai  witt  meet  the  needs  to  continually  monitor  his  progress  in 
the  program,  and  to  niake  adjustments  in  the  program  when  the  child's 
ticeds  so  indicate 

It  IS  the  respt)ns'il)ility  of  the  schools  to  adjust  to  the  learning  style 
ot  the  child,  and  not  for  the  schools  to*-for  the  student  to  adjust  to 
the  learning  styles  of  the  teacher 

CoMMissioNbR  Sali/.man  I  was  impressed,  Ms.  Fahey.  with  th^ 
r?»alU>  of  the  abysmal  physical  condition  of  the  South  Boston  High 
.  School  Dr.  Keid.  headmaster,,  indicated  that  he  had  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  have  repair  work  done.  We  noted  in  our  visits  to  the  schools 
thai  no  schotil  we  saw  was  in  such  poor  physical  condition.  Can  you 
tell  us  whdX  is.  in  effect,  an  obstacle  to  improving  the  physical  environ- 
ment in  South  IJosion  High  Schoi)r.^ 

Mn  I  ahtn  I  he  obstacle  to  impriwing  the  physical  environment  in 
anv  school  in  the  cit>  is  money. 

C\>MMissioNf  K  Sai  i/MAN.  But  whv  should  the  South  Boston  High 
ScIukU  seem  or  be  sd  poor  m  physical  condition  in  contrast  to  schools 
in  the  tUher  areas'' 

Ms  I  AHf  v  Again,  as  I  said,  the  money  isn't  always  available  to 
make  the  improvements  that  are  reijuested.  The  school  departmeni 
•does  have  a  working  budget  through  Mr.  Tony  (ialliata,  who  is  respo«- 
sible  fi^r  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  plans.  Major  iT^novations  or 
alterations,  construction  of  new  buildings,  belong  wiiK  another  city 
agcncN.  namely  public  facilities 

('oMMissioNFH  Sai.izman  Hcadmastcr  Reid  has  recommended  in  his 
lestimonv  befi^rc  this  Commission  that  metal  detectors  be  placed  in 
I'verv  school  vvhere  desegregation  has  some  implications  for  the  stu- 
dent bud>  Would  you  concur  with  this? 

Ms  F-"AHf  v  I  v^ent  ti>  South  Boston,  and  1  went  through  the  metal 
detectors  And  I  go  through  the  same  kind  of  metal  detectors  every 
single,  time  I  Hy,  and  I  abhor  the  fact  that  I  have  to  do  it  at  So*  'i 
Boston  High  and  I  abhor  the  fact  that  I  have  to  do  it  in  every  major 
airport  in  this  Nation  And  I  abhor  a  society- that  has  constructed  sucn 
a  silualion 

C  oMMissu^si  k  SM.r/MAN.  But  would  you  concur  with  his  recom- 
mendation to  do  this,  even  though  you  abhor  it  and  all  of  us  abhor 
It.'  . 

Ms  Kahm  I  svv)uld  rely  on  the  recommendation  of  the  headmaster 
of  each  and  everv  high  school  as  to  whether  or  not  the  metal  detectors 
sh<njld  he  emploved 

CoMviissioM  K  Sai  r/MAS  Thank  you. 

C'uvikvixs  hiiv«Mis(,  (  ommissioner  rreeman"^ 

( *oM MissK^s^ K  Frmmv.n  Ms  Fahcv,  I  would  like  to  pursue  the 
point  Dr  Horn  was  making  with  respect  to  the  attendance.  You  in- 
dicaled  that  the  Stale  aid  is  based  upon  the  average  daily  enrollment, 
and  mv   question    the   enrollment,   average  enrollment.   Now,  the 
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question  that  I  have  is  with  respect  to  those  pupils  who  are  assigned 
and  who.  as  in  the  case  of  last  year,  in  some  instances,  never  really 
went  because  of  the  boycott. 

Now.  what  is  the -  does  a  pupil-- is  a  pupil  considered  enrolled  after 
that  pupil  is  assigned,  or  docs  that  pupil  have  to  actually  present  him 
or  herself  at  the  school? 

Ms.  Fahev  The  enrollment  figure  that  is  submitted  to  the  State  is 
one  that  is  current  as  of  October  1  of  any  given  year.  A  child  to  be 
enrolled  in  the  school  has  to  be  physically— has  to  physically  appear 
at  the  school. 

CoMMissiONKR  Frefman.  You're  stating  then  that,  as  of  October  1 
of  last  year,  the  report  that  was  made  to  the  State  was  based  upon  the 
number  of  children  actually  present  in  the  school- 
Ms  Fahfy.  Presently— no.  Enrolled— 
CoMMissioNKR  FRtFMAN.  Actui»lly  enrolled  in  the  school, 
M.S.  Fahfv.  That  is  right. 

Commissioner  Frekman.  And  they  were  considered  enrolled  only  if 
they  appeared  physically  in  school? 
Ms.  Fahfv  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Freeman.  As  of  October  1? 
Ms.  Fahfv  Yes. 

Commissioner  Freeman  Then  I  would  like  to  hv\c  a  copy  of  that 
enrollment  report  for  such  date  as  was— was  it  October  1  of  1974? 
Ms.  Fahfv.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Do  we  have  it? 

Ms.  Fahfv.  Yes.  We  will  be  happy  to  make  all  the  statistical  reports 
available.  We  should  be  happy  to  make  them  available. 

Chairman  Flfmmino  Let's  just  understand  that  if  it  is  not  in  the 
record,  then  we  will  get  the  information  from  you  and  insert  it  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Have  any  other  such  reports  been  made  to 
the  State  on— since  then? 

Ms.  Fahev.  Based  on  the  best  knowledge  that  1  have  available;  and 
I  wish  to  clarify  that  at  this  point  in  time  that,  in  October,  the  at- 
tendance department  and  the  responsibility  of  the  statistical  reports 
was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Associate  Superintendent  William  Har- 
rison. 

I  know  that  there  has  been  a  constant  communication  between  the 
State  department  of  education,  and  the  Boston  School  Department 
concerning  enrollment  and  attendance  figures,  and  that  is  available  for 
the  record. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Well,  thank  you.  We  would  like,  if  it  is  not 
available,  we  would  like  to  have  that  inserted  in  the  record  as  of  this 
lime 

My  next  question,  and  final  question,  relates  to  any  affirmative  ac- 
tion plan  that  you  have  with  respect  to  ;he  employment  of  teachers 
and  administrative  personnel  such  as  custodial  employees  and  all.  Is 
the  Boston  school  system  under  such  an  affirmative  action  plan  — 
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Ms.  Fahfy.  It  in.  . 
Commissioner  Frekman.  —requirement? 
Ms.  Fahfy.  It  is. 

Commissioner  Frkfman  Has  that  plan  been  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mission? 

Ms.  Fahf.y.  It  is  part  of  the  court  order. 

CommissionevR  Frkf.man.  Has  there  been  any  change  with  respect  to 
V.  the  number  of  minorities  in  teaching  positions  and  in  top  administra- 
tive  positions  since  prior  to  the  court  order? 

Ms.  Fahey.  Clarification? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  During  the  past  year— 

Ms.  Fahey.  Yes,  we  have  many  more  minority  teachers  and  we  have 
complied  with  the  court  order  regarding  the  employment  or  minority 
teachers.  The  second— Phase  II  addresseis  itself  to  the  employment  of 
administrators.  That  will  be  implemented. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Does  the  court  order  include  the  at- 
tendanc^e  officers? 

Ms.  Fahey.  No.  riot  now. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Because  your  answer  is  that  there  are  zero 
black  attendance  officers. 
M;S.  Fahey.  That  is  correct. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  And  it  is  ttot  included  in  the  court  order? 
Ms.  Famky.  Not  at  this  point  in  time. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Right  along  that  line,  do  you  have  any  plans, 
personally,  for  an  arfirmative  action  program  dealing  with  the  at- 
tendance officers? 

Ms.  Fahev.  I'here  will  be  a  recommendation  in  the  fmal  report  from 
the  study  group. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Staying  with  the  matter  of  attendance  for  a 
moment.  I  noted  in  the  beginning  you  said  you  had  a  study  underway, 
and  that  you  and  others  were  in  the  process  of  considering  that  study. 

In  view  of  the  interest  of  the  Commission  in  this  matter,  I  would  sug- 
gest  that  we  keep  the  record  open  until  such  time  as  the  action  has 
been  taken  by  you  or  others  on  that  study,  so  that  that  can  become 
a  part  of  the  record.  Because  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  you*  decide  to 
delegate  authority  to  the  various  superintendents,  that  is  an  important 
thing  for  us  to  have  in  the  record. 

Ms.  Fahey.  All  right. 

Chairman  Fiemmincj.  Turning  to  Phase  II  for  a  moment,  I  per- 
sonally would  be  interested  in  your  reaction  to  the  part  of  Phase*  11  that 
calls  for  a  very  definite  relationship  between  the  school  system  and  the 
ini^titutions  of  higher  education. 

Ms  Fahey  All  right.  As  the  associate  superintendent.  I  was 
delegated— ^designated  as  the  university  liaison.  I  have  had  a  long 
record  of  relationships  with  the  different  colleges  and  the  universities. 
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The  program  begun,  of  course,  in  the  traditional  way,  with  place- 
ment of  sfctudent-teachers  in  our  schools,  a,nd  it  has  progressed,  you 
know,  in  various  degrees  and  in  various  schools.  At  this  point  in  time, 
we  have  programs  such  as  the  one  that  is  currently  in  operation  at  the 
Holland  School  in  Dorchester 

We  have  two  professors  from  State  College  at  Boston  teach  a  course 
in  reading  at  the  John  Holland  School  The  students  from  State  Col- 
lege travel  to  the  school;  they  have  an  opp'^  tunity  to*  become  familiar 
with  the  environment,  with  the  children,  Mr  jy  observe  the  teachers  in 
their  interaction  with  the  children;  and  then  they  serve  there  as 
teacher  aides  and  sometimes  tutors. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Growing  out  of  your  experience,  what  has 
been  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education? 

MvS.  Fahey  The  response  from  the  individual  professors  has  been 
just  magnificent.  We  haven't  had  a  total  commitment  from  the  pre- 
sident, board  of  trustees,  and  so  forth  of  the  total  resources  of  a  col- 
lege and  university  to  the  school  department,  except  in  the  instance 
of  SuffoP.  University  and  that  was  a  vote^of  the  board  of  trustees  to 
commit  their  total  resources  to  the  school  department  for  the  better 
delivery  of  instructional  programs  to  children. 

I  think  of  the  initial  stages  of  ''flexible  campus**  program,  which  is 
an  alternative  program  for  high  school  students.  It  involves  the  colleges 
and  the  universities,  individuals,  professors  niade  available  slots  in  cer- 
tain classes. 

At  Tirst  the  students  vvent  and  observed.  They  audited.  As  the  col* 
lege  professors  got  to  know  us  and  to  know  our  children,  and  to  know 
that  the  quality  of  instruction  going  on  in  the  Boston  schools,  they 
became  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  students  could  not  only  audit,  but 
they  rould  take  the  course  for  credit. 

The  children  from  many  of  the  high  schools  now  are  in  attendance 
across  all  the  colleges  and  the  universities.  I  think  sometimes  the 
professors— the  presidents,  are  amazed  at  the  number  of  Boston  high 
school  students  that  are  actually  on  their  campuses.  Many  of  the  col- 
leges recognize  the  quality  of  work  that  is  produced  by  the  students 
and  they  take  the  course  for  credits,  and  the  credit  is  transferrable  to 
other  colleges  and  universities. 

Chairman  Flemminc;.  Did  you  note  during  Phase  I,  any  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  the  colleges,  particularly  the  colleges  of  education,  to 
place  student  teachers  in  the  school  system  for  practice  teaching? 

Ms.  Fahey.  I  had  one  such  case.  Only  one 

Chairman  Flfmmin(i.  Only  one.  We  had  testimony  from  one  of  the 
high  schools  that,  whereas  in  the  past  they  had  had  a  fair  number  of 
practice  teachers,  during  last  year  they  didn't  have  any. 

Ms.  Fahry.  The  supply  of  student-teachers  is  diminishing.  That  is 
due  to  (he  fact  that  the  educational  field  is  closing  down.  There  aren't 
as  many  opportunities  ft>r  teachers,  and  that  young  people  arc  redirect- 
ing their  careers.  And  we  feel  this  in  the  placement  of  student 
teachers. 
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c''H\iRMAN  fMiMMiNCi.  J)o  )0i\  hiivo  any  plans  m>w,  or  when  you 
become  superinlendent.  to  bring  together  the  prcskletfits  of  the  colleges 
and  universilies  lhal  are  involved  in  Phase  11  and  ask  them  for  the  kind 
of  conimiimcnl  thai  you  referred  to  earlier  in  your  testimony'.^ 

Ms  f'  XHf  \  I  he  court  order  has  suggested  that  the  colleges  and  the 
universities  work  cooperatively  wilh  the  school  department  1  have  met 
wilh  the  representatives  of  the  colleges  and  the  universities,  and  we 
have  named  some  individuals  at  the  local  high  schools  to  work 
cooperatively  with  the  individual  colleges  and  the  universities,  and  they 
have  developed  proposals/ planning  grants,  planning  that  will  take 
place  during  the  summer,  and  programs  that  will  be  operational  in 
September  And  1  am  delighted  with  the  extra  resource.  It  is  not  new. 
We  have  many  fine,  ongoing  programs,  and  we  view  this  just  as  an  op- 
portunity l()  expand  on  highly  successful  programs. 

C  haikman  Fri  mminu.  First  of  all.  1  am  sure  that  1  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  we  extend  to  you  our  congratulations  and  best  wishes  on 
your  appointment  as  superintendent.  May  1  also  say  that,  as  one  who 
has  been  in  an  administrative  post,  1  recognize  the  difficulty  in  appear- 
ing at  a  public  hearing  and  testifying  while  you  are  going  through  the 
transition  period  from  your  present  position  to  the  position  that  you 
will  occupy  on  Seplembcr  1. 

We  have  appreciated  your  testimony  and  we  have  appreciated  the 
kind  of  information  that  >ou  have  presented  to  us.  And  wc  will  use 
this  along  with  other  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  developing  findings 
and  recommendations  which»  of  course,  will  be  addressed  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  the  President,  of  which  we  hope  will  be  of  help  as  far 
as  the  discharge  of  >our  very  important  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
concerned 

Ms.  Fami-^.  riiank  vou,  Mr  CMiairman.  May  I  express  to  you  and 
to  the  lUhcr  memhcrs  of  *he  Commission  my  appreciation  for  being 
here  this  miming  and  having  an  opportunity  to  convey  what  will  be 
the  goals  of  my  administration 

To  be  the  superintendent  of  an  urban  school  system,  at  any  point 
in  time,  is  indeed  a  challenge  How  much  greater  is  the  challenge  at 
this,  the  most  critical  time  in  the  history  of  the  Boston  schools  and, 
indeed,  in  the  historv  of  the  city 

I  have  everv  confidence  that  the  administrators,  the  teachers,  the 
parents,  and  the  students,  and  ttie  host  of  other  people  in  the  commu- 
nity have  the  commitntent  and  the  capability  to  see  us  through  the  dif- 
ficult days  ahead  I  knov^  we  will  meet  tha  challenge  with  success  and 
that  this  cil>  wili  beetmie  a  model  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation,  that  we 
can  begin  together,  v^e  can  learn  to  live  together  and  to  grim  together. 
I  knov^  that  growth  is  not  instantaneous,  it  will  take  time.  But  Sep- 
tember w\\\  see  the  seeds  of  that  growth  Of  that  1  am  confident  We 
have  so  much  to  teach  children  and  they  have  so  little  time  in  which 
ti>  learn  We  have  tn  give  them  skills  that  will  enable  them  to  live  and 
to  cope  in  the  2  I  si  centurv  We  must  keep  our  commitment  to  the 
children   Thank  vou 
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Chaikman  Imi.mminu.  I'hunk  you  tor  that  statement.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Chairman  h'UMMiNd.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 
Mr.  ALiXANi)i.R.  John  McDonough.  John  Kerrigan,  Kathleen  Sul- 
livan. 

(Whereupon,  John  McDonough,  John  Kerrigan,  and  Kathleen  Sul- 
livan, were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming  l 
ChairmaKi  Fii  MMiNii.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 


TF.STiMONV  OF  JOHN  MmONOt  (;H,  (  HAIKMAN,  HOSTON  SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE;  Jt)HN  KtlRHIUAN,  MFMRt:R;  KArHLt:K.N  StMJVAN,  MKMHtiK. 

Mr.  Alkxanoi-r.  Starting  with  committee  member  •Sullivan,  wH)uld 
you  each  state  your  nanie,  occupation,  and  your  position  on  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  and  hou  long  you  have  held  that  position? 

Ms.  Sdm.ivan.  My  name  is  Kathleen  Sullivan,  t  am  a  member  of  the 
Boston  Schi)ol  Committee,  and  I  have  been  since  January  of  1974. 

Chairman  Fifmming.  Just  a  minute.  I  am  sorry  that  mike  isn*l  on. 
Pardon  me  just  a  minute 

Is  it  on  now  ?  Okay,  would  >ou  mnui  repeating  what  you  just  said. 

Ms.  Si'i.MVAN.  My  name  is  Kathleen  Sullivan.  1  am  a  member  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee,  and  I  have  been  since  January  1974. 

Mr.  Ai.rxANDKR.  I  understand  you  are  also  a  teacher,  is  that  correct, 
Ms.  Sullivan.) 

Ms  Sullivan.  I  was  a  teacher  for  6  years  before  I  ran  for  the  school 
committee 

Mr  AiiXANiUR  Thank  \ou  Mr.  Kerrigan*^ 

Mr.  KfrriciAN  Mv'narne  is  John  Kerrigan.  I  live  at  331  A.shmont 
Street,  m  the  Dorchester  district  of  the  city  of  Boston.  I  have  been 
elected  by  the  people  of  Bosion.  and  I  stress  the  word  ''elected."  I  am 
not  a  pohtical  appointee.  I  am  not  a  member  of  any  blue-ribbon  com- 
mittee, but  I  have  been  elected  by  the  people  rf  Boston  for  four  con- 
secutive terms  to  serve  on  the  Boston  School  Comniittcc.  I  am  also  a 
practicing  attornev  m  the  cit>  of  Boston  and  a  lifelong  resident  of  the 
city  of  Boston 

Mr  Aihxx.MHR   Thank  \(ni  Mr  McDonough' 

Mr.  Mi'DosorciM.  My  name  is  John  McDonouglr  I  reside  at  250 
CJalvin  Boulevard  m  Dorchester.  I  am  chairman  of  the  committee.  This 
is  my  third  term. 

Mr  ALi  XAsnhK  Mr  McDonough.  could  you  state  Un  us  what  the 
authority  and  the  responsibihtv  of  the  Boston  S Jl  ool  (*omrnillee  is^ 

Mr  M(  Dosoi  (iM  Well,  the  responsibility  is  to  oversee  and  I'orniu- 
hue  and  ilirect  the  poliev  v^hich  will  be  used  in  the  school  svsleni.  or 
imposed  in  the  school  svstcm  here  m  the  cilv  of  Bo.slon. 

Mr  Alfxanoi  r.  Is  the  }ob  of  a  school  committee  person  a  full-time 
position,  or  ls  it  a  part-time  pt)sition^ 
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Mh.  Mi  DoNuiuiM.  Well,  originally  it  was  intended  as  a  part-time, 
perhaps  one  evening  a  .week  position,  or  even  perhaps  less.  As  it  has 
turned  out,  it  has  become  an  all-lime,  all-consuming  job,  and  it  will 
take  as  much  time  as  one  is  willing  to  put  into  it. 

Mr  AiiXANDhK.  Are  the  members  of  the  school  committee  elected 
by  district  or  elected  at  large? 

Mr  McDonough.  They  are  elected  at  large.  There  are  five  mem- 
bers of  the  school  committee 

Mr.  Alfxanoi-r.  Does  the  school  committee  have  responsibility  for 
any  financial  decisions  made  in  the  school  department,  or  is  some  of 
that  authority  delegated?  Please  specify. 

Mr.  M(I)oNoi)(iH.  Well,  they  have  the  financial  responsibility  sub- 
ject to  an  override  by  the  mayor  on  certain  funds  which  are  over  and 
above  those  which  were  expended  in  the  previous  year.  There  is  a 
computated  formula  as  part  of  the  general  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
that  direct  how  it  is  to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  Alexander.  With  respect  to  personnel  hiring,  to  what  extent 
does  the  school  committee  become  involved  in  personnel  hirings,  and 
to  what  extent  is  that  delegated  out? 

Mr  McDoNouiiH.  Well,  it  is  the  complete  responsibility  of  the 
school  committee.  It  is  not  delegated  out.  The  superintendent 
nominates  at  least  the  academic  personnel  and  the  school  comniittee 
either  approves  or  disapproves  his  selection. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  That  would  be  true  for  individual  teachers  and  in- 
dividual schools? 

Mr.  Mc  Donouum  That  is  correct. 

Mr  Alfxanofr  In  relation  to  physical  plants,  does  the  school  com- 
mittee make  the  decisions  on  repairs  of  particular  schools  or  is  that 
a  responsibility  of  the  superintendent? 

Mr.  MtDoNOuoH.  No.  we  have  a  department  of  planning  and  en- 
gineering, and  they  are  responsible  for  the  upkeep  of  the  schools.  We 
also  have  here  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a  public  facilities  department, 
which  is  the  municipal  arm  which  builds,  directs  to  be  built,  all  the 
municipal  buildings,  including  schools  here  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr  Ai.fxandcr  What  was  the  school  committee's  responsibility 
under  the  Phase  1  ludct 

Mr.  Mc  DonouTiH  Well,  it  was  to  implement  the  order  that  was  set 
down  by  Judge  Garrity. 

Mr  Ai.fxandkr.  At  what  point  in  time  did  you  feel  that  that  order 
became  Final— became  a  final  order  to  y^u? 

Mr  M(  Donol  (iH  As  soon  as  he  passed  it  down. 

Mr  Alfxandfr  In  Jime? 

Mr  M(  DoNoi'dH  Yes 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  types  of  funds  or  personnel  was  provided  to 
the  school  department  to  implement  that  order  in  June?  In  addition  to 
normal  operations? 
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Mr  M<  DoNoi  iiM  1'hc  superintendent  is  in  charge  o(  implementing 
Juilg€  (iarrity's  order.  Everything  that  the  superintendent  asked  for  in 
terms  of  persunni^l  or  funds  was  given  to  him  by  the  Boston  School 
Committee 

Mr  Al^x^N0^H.  Was  there  !  understand  there  was  a  specific 
delegation  to  the  school  superintendent  the  authority  to  implement 
Phase  I  IJ  that  correct? 

Mk  Mc  DonouciH  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AiFXANDFK.  Is  that  delegation  to  the  pi)sition  of  school  superin- 
tendent still  in  effect? 
Mr  Mc  DonouciII.  Yes,  it  is. 

Mr.  Ai>xanoir  Will  thai  bf  the  person  with  responsibility  for 
Phase  II  also'> 

Mk  M(  [)()NoiKiH  Ultimately  it  will,  because  he  selects  lesser  of- 
fleers  in  the  school  department  and  gives  them  specific  assignments. 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR.  Is  there  to  be  a  coordinator  for  Phase  H? 

Mr.  Mc  DoirouciH.  Yes.  He  has  directed  the  members  of  the  educa- 
tional planning  center,  tc)gether  with  a  member  of  his  staff  and'an  ad- 
ministrative assistant,  one  Hdward  Lambert,  to  handle  these  affairs 

Mr  Al  l  \an{)FR  rhe  Commission  has  heard  over  the  past  several 
days  a  number  of  generalized  allegations  that  the  school  committee  did 
not  effectively  carry  out  its  responsibilities  in  relation  to  Phase  I. 
Would  you  like  to  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  Mc  DoNouciM  Well,  as  you  say.  they  are  generalized.  One  can 
make  those  statements.  If  you  don't  have  specifics  then  I  don't  think 
it  is  worthy  of  answering. 

Mr.  AiKXANin-R.  Okay  That  support  personnel  were  not  available 
until  August  to  pnnide  for  prc^gram  costs  in  the  schooi  system. 

Mr  Mc  DoNOi'OH  Rephrase  it  or  restate  it  Whatever  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools  wanted  in  terms  of  implementing  Judge  Garrity's 
plan,  the  Boston  School  Committee  gave  it  to  him 

Mr.  Alfxanofr  Were  there  any  specific  requests  thr  additional 
funds  in  June  to  brigg  back  teachers  and  administrators  under  the  non- 
paid  period'^ 

Mk  Ml  DonokiH  Not-  I  can*t  specifically  recall.  As  I  said,  the  su- 
perintendent had  the  responsibility  and.  as  far  as  I  know,  he  carried 
it  out 

Mr  ArrxANOFR  Mr.  Kerrigan,  would  you  like  tc^  resp<md  to  that 
initial  question  cimcerning  the  feeling  of  many  that  the  school  commit- 
tee did  not  effectively  carry  out  Phase  I? 

Mr.  KFkRUiAN.  Well,  thai  is  part  of  ihe  ciMispiracy.  1  hat  is  pari  of 
the  conspiracy  because  there  is  a  ci»nspiracy  to  make  certain  that 
blacks  and  poor  people  are  confined  to  the  city  of  Boston.  Now  chan- 
nel 7  put  Kabbi  (Jitlelsohn  right  i^ul  there  saying  if  the  Bostmi  Sch(u^l 
Commntee  didn't  pla>  pi^lilics.  everything  wi^uld  be  fine  But  Rabbi 
Ciitlelsohn  didn't  tell  you  something  that  could  be  diK*umentcd  In  the 
last  b  or  7  years,  Jewish  families  left  the  Mattapan  section  ox 
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the  city  of  Boston,  and  believe  me,  they  didirt  leuve  it  because  of  the 
Boston  School  Committee.  They  left  it  to  get  away  from  the 
••schwartif.es." 

This  is  the  kind  of  conspiracy  that  we  are  up  against.  Thcrp^  is  a 
media  conspiracy.  We  all  know  about  Kurt^-that  can  be  doc^riiented, 
gentlemen 

CoMMissioNFK  Horn.  Kxcusc  me,  Counsel.  I  didn't  hear  one  phrase* 
It  was  get  away  from  what? 
Mk.  Kfkkioan.  The  **schwart2eH." 

CoMMissioNFK  Horn.  Could  you  explain  that  to  only  a  half-Irish 
boy?  ' 

Mr  KhRRKiAN  Well,  from  a  half-Irish  boy,  **schwartzes*'  is  a 
Hebrew  word  for  '*black." 

CoMMissioNhR  Horn.  All  right. 
^Commissioner  SAir/MAN.  It  is  not  a  Hebrew  word. 

Mr.  Kfrruian.  Well,  a  Jewish  word  for  black.  I  think  i  said  it  for 
Rabbi  Gittelsohn*s  benefit.  But  this  can  be  documented.  You  see,  if 
you  make  these  grand  statemvnts  that  the  Boston  SchooJ  Committee 
plays  politics,  undi  therefore  that  is  the  reason  for  the  trouble,  well, 
there  is  racial  problc,ms  in  every  major  ciiy  where  there  is  forced  bus- 
ing, anil  I  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  any  of  the  other  major  cities. 

So  the  point  that  I  want  to  make,  you  can  document  that  fact,  gent- 
lemen. And  you  can  document,  gentlemen,  that  of  the  50,000  black 
students  who  go  to  school  in  the  greater  Boston  area,  98  percent  of 
them  go  to  school  in  Boston.  You  can  document  that,  too. 

So  part  of  the  conspiracy,  and  it  is  led  by  the  news  media,  and  in 
particular,  Robert  Healy  whom  you  have  summoned,  and  I  hope  you 
have  .the  courage  to  gel  up  here  before  you.  who  is  perhaps  the  most 
devious  person  in  this  city,  wants  very  much  to  keep  the  problems  of 
the  poor  and  black  in  Boston  and  keep  his  affluent,  lily-white  commu- 
nity of  Scituate  lily-whue.  Because  you  see,  if  you  move  for  low-in- 
come housing  in  Scituate,  they  don*t  want  it  down  there  because  it  will 
pollute  the  situation.  Ecology  reasons.  But  it  is  the  Boston  School 
Committee's  fault  when  they  are  required  to  educate  a  great  majority 
of  black  students  They  don't  tell  you  how  our  nonwhite  student  popu- 
lation has  risen  over  l(K)  percctit  in  10  years*  and  how  their  nonwhite 
student  populatiini  has  gone  down.  And  if  you  want  to  believe  that 
conspiracy,  go  right  ahead. 

Mr  Al  l  vandfk.  Ms  Sullivan? 

Ms  Si  l  l  IV  AN  I  think  that  your  question  about  whether  or  not 
the  — it  didn't  come  down  until  August  when  we  assigned  tutors  and 
so  forth 

Mr  Ai.i  XANDi  R.  Yes,  nia\ini. 

Ms  Siu  I.IVAN  WclK  I  think  that  owe  of  the  basic  problems  to  the 
entire  desegregation  of  the  school  system  has  been  Judge  Garrity  s  tim- 
ing. See,  you  know,  you  can  say  you  didn't  make  the  assignments' until 
August,  but  the  ruling  did  not  come  down  until  June  21,  and  the  final 
plan  was  not  determined  until  the  first  week  of  August 
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Mk.  Ai-kXANDHR.  Were  you  noi  under  a  State  court  order  as  uf 
December  1973.,  however? 

;  Ms.  Sui.i.iVAN.  We  were,  but  the  political  feeling  in  the  city  was  that 
fthe  State  plan -because  Governor  Sargent  came  out  with  another  plan, 
and  was  that  the  State  plan  would  not  go  forward.  So  although  the 
school  committee  had  been  following  the  rules  of  the  — whatever  it 
is— timetable  of  the. State  plan,  the  feeling  was  that  it  actually  would 
not  go  into  effect.  And  when  Judge  Oarrity  said  in  court,  the  week 
after  he  had  come  down  with  his  rmdings,  that  he  had  not  read  the 
State  plan  until  the  night  before,  that  caused  a  certain  kind  of  an- 
tagonism in  the  city  that  was  not  one  that  the  school  committee  was 
directl>  responsible  for. 

Mr.  AlfxaniH:r.  As  a  person  with  experience  in  teaching,  have  you 
seen  this  past  year  at  all  as  presenting  any  opportunities  to  focus  in 
on  problems  '  f  quality  education  in  the  city? 

Ms.  Sullivan.  I  think  that  the  emphasis  in  the  Federal  court,  and 
I  have  been  at  most  of  the  hearings  through  the  past  year,  as  well  us 
!  have  visited  approximately  100  schools  the  past  year,  and  what  I 
have  seen  in  both  is  that  in  the  intermediate  schools  there  has  been 
a  focus  on  education.  In  the  Federal  courts  there  has  been  a  focus  on 
numbers,  period.  And  that  the  problem  of  enrollment  that  I  heard  you 
discussing  earlier  this  morning  is  the  most  ,serious  problem  that  1  think 
we  have  to  face. 

Now.  I  imagine  that  you  have  received  the  enrollment  figures.  The 
average  daily  attendance  is  between  58.000  and  60.000  students. 
^WHen  you  look  at  the  fact  thai. last  year  at  this  lime  thcK*  were  93,000 
students  in  the  student  body,  and  now  there  are  82,000  and  the 
majority  of  those  children,  with  the  e\ception  of.  I  think  400  or  500. 
are  white  students  who  have  left  the  system,  I  think  that,  you  know, 
we  are  talking  about  something^if  the  objective  is  to  improve -educa- 
uon  ;md  desegregate  the  school  system,  the  timing  and  the  way  that 
M  is  being  done  really  seems  'o  be  going  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Now.  on  the  enrollment  problem.  We  have  58.000  to  60,000  chiU 
dren  in  school  The  schools  that  I  have  been  visiting,  including  South 
Boston  — and  incidcntaify .  the  school  committee  has  tried  to  get  South 
Boston  High  School  cleaned  up  and  straightened  out.  And  there  are 
certain  problems  with —  that  are  not  — now  I  mean,  what  are  wc  sup-, 
posed  to  do.  go  in  and  clean  the  school  ourselves?  We  have  been  push- 
ing«  pushing,  pushing  to  get  South  Boston  High  School  cleaned  up. 

There  are  many  other  schools  in  the  system  which  were  not  as  clean 
last  year  as  they  are  this  year.  So  that  is  just  a  little  side  thing.  But 
when  you  have  five  or  six  students  in  school  such  as  you  did  at  Roxbu- 
ry  High  School,  and  at  South  Boston  High  School  last  year,  then  I 
think  that  you  have  to  say  that  the  thing  is  a  failure. 

Mr  Ai  hXA.MM  K.^ln  those  particular  settings? 

Ms  Si'Li  UA.s  In  those  particular  settings.  At  Roslindair  High 
School,  at  Brighton  High  School  it  was,  it  seemed  to  be  fairlv  success- 


ful.  I  have  been  attending  their  graduations.  Every  class  president  got 
up  and  said  that  they  had  learned  to  live  together  and  so  forth.  So 
when  you  are  talking  about  the  poorest  parts  of  the  city,  uh  uh. 

Mr.  AiEXANDKR  You  mentioned  that  you  also  considered  the  fact 
that  2U,U0()  students,  approximately,  were  out  of  school,  as  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  to  develop  during  Phase  I. 

Ms.  Sullivan.  Sure. 

Mh.  Alf.xandf.r.  Have  you,  as  an  individual  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  has  the  committee  as  a  whole,  taken  a  position  on  students 
being  out  of  school  during  Phase  I?  A  public  policy  statement  of  any 
sort? 

Ms.  Sullivan.  I  think  that  we  were  under  a  State  mandate  last  Oc« 
tober  and  November  to  get  the  census  figures  in  and  to  prosecute 
those  who  weren't  going  to  school.  You  know,  my  feeling  about  that 
is  that  people  weren't  going  to  school  because  they  were  afraid  to  go 
to  school.  And  a  lot  of  parents  have  said  to  me  that,  with  Phase  II, 
if  Garrity  had  accepted  the  masters*  plan  which  he  should  have  done 
in  April,  the  timing  is  way  off,  if  he'  had  accepted  the  masters*  plan 
in  April  and  put  it  into  effect  so  that  people  would  have  some  sense 
about  what  they  were  going  to  do,  that  we  would  have  been  better  off. 
But  since  he  didn*t,  people  in  South  Boston  and  Charlestown  are  say- 
ing they  *vill  not  send  their  children  to  school  next  year  either. 

Mr:  Alexander.  In  relation  to  the  masters*  plan,  did  not  the  school 
committee,  through  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Coakley,  produce  data  that 
was  critical  of  the  data  base  used  by  the  masters  in  developing  their 
plan?  Now  I  know  you  say  you  attended  most  of  these  meetings. 

Ms.  Sullivan.  The  fec^ling  about  the  masters*  plan  though,  was  that 
even  though  it  had  some  flaws,  that  in  terms  of  its  focus,  its  focus  was 
on  education,  and  the  timing— the  timetable  that  the  masters*  plan  had 
for  working  out  some  of  the  magnet  programs  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  school  committee  in  the  December  16  and  January  27 
plan,  and  if  he  had  taken  the  January  27  plan  and  put  that  into  effect, 
you  would  have  had  6  months  to  come  up  with  some  magnets.  People 
at  the  school  department  £^re  scrambling  around  now  trying  to  ccTme 
up  with  something. 

You  know,  it  is. not  just  that  you  have  Ave  politicians  on  the  school 
committee  who  are  against  busing.  You*  might— you  know,  there  Js 
something  else  involved  that,  in  terms  of  timing,  you  don*t  have  the 
time  to  provide  for  children  what  they  need. 

Mr.  AiFXANDER.  Now  the  defects  in  the  masters*  plan  you  were 
referring  to,  were  they  defects  in  the  data  base  relating  to  the  numbers 
of  students  and  which  students  were  black  and  which  students  were 
white? 

Ms.  Slluvan.  To  be  honest  with  you,  I  felt  that  the  masters*  plan 
was  more  realistic  in  terms  of  the  data.  They  were  using  60,000  stu- 
dents. Our  average  daily  attendance  since  last  January  has  been 
between  58,000  and  60,000  a  day.  So  for  them  to  use  those  figures 
was-~you  know,  you  can  understand  why  they  would  do  so. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  of  some  of  the  people  ut  the  planning 
center  was  that  if  the  masters*  plan,  instead  of  this  other  thing  that  is 
going  into  effect,  if  the  masters*  plan  hud  gone  into  effect,  then  many 
children  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  this  year,  would  come  back, 
which  would  change  the  enrollment  figures,  so  it  might  bring  it  up  to 
70.()(H). 

Mr  AiFXANDFR.  I  take  ii  though  that  you  support  the  concept  of 
magnet  s(;hools?  \You  said  that  y()u  — 

Ms  SuLMVAN. '^I'he  school  committee,  the  entire  school  committee 
Kupported  the  — 

Mr  Auxanofr.  Is  that  true,  Mr.  McDonough.  Chairman  Mc- 
Donough? 

Mr  Mc  DoNoiHrH.  Yes,  it  is.  In  — let  s  see.  I  believe  it  was  November 
of  last  year,  wc  sent  a  delegation  .out  to  Milwaukee  and  it  contained 
two  members  of  the  — was  composed  of  two  members  of  the  school 
committee  along  with  members  of  the  superintendent's  staff.  They 
have  a  program  out  there  which  they  rely  heavily  on  magnet-type 
schools  in  their  desegregation  efforts,  and  ihey  were— the  people  who 
went  out  there  were  greatly  impressed  by  it.  They  came  back  and  they 
showed  the  rest  of  the /committee,  or  explained  it  to  us.  and  we 
adopteil  ii  as  part  of  both  plans  that  went  do^  r  to  Judge  Garrity*s 
i^^-     court,  including  the  unauthorized  plan  of  December  16. 

Mr  Alexandkr.  Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  it  would  now  be 
the  position  of  the  school  committee  that  it  would  do  all  in  its  authori- 
ty to  fully  and  effectively  implement  Phase  II? 

Mr.  Mc  Donouc.h.  I  think  it  would  be  more  realistic  to  say  that  the 
majority,  al  least,  of  the  school  committee,  will  do  what  Judge  Garrity 
directs  them  to  do.  They  will  not  take  this  plan  in  their  arms  as  theirs. 

For  my  part.  1  will  not  go  any  further  than  dung  what  Judge  Garrity 
,  directly  orders  me  to  do.  And  I  w411  not  end  up  as  a  salesman  for  a 
plan  which  I  do  not  believe  in. 

M,R  Alfxandfh.  Mr  Kerrig^in' 

Mr  KFRHiciA.s.  Judge  Ciarrity*s  forced  busing  plan  will  make  Boston 
another  Detroit.  If  there  was  something  that  I  could  do  to  stop  it.  I 
would 

Mr  AifXANDiR  What  du  \ou  think  that  - 

Mr  KFRRiciAN.  rhcrc  is  nothing  that  I  can  do  to  stop  it. 

Mr  Al  FXANOk^^K  I  know  that  you  are  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Kerrigan.  In  the 
framework  of  the  legal  process,  are  there  any  options  currently  open? 

Mr.  KFRRKiAN  Well,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  its  normal  lack  of  cou- 
rage, has  •H;efuscd  to  hear  our  case.  We  are  starting— I  hope,  as  an 
elected  representative  of  the  people  of  Boston,  that  before  this  hearing 
is  over,  you  alUm  me  to  show  you  some  real  violations  of  civil  rights. 
'  not  the  conspiracs-type  things  of  the  Gittlenians  and  the  Healeys.  but 
some  facts  Hopefully  we  can  get  the  Supreme  Court  to  start  looking 
at  some  reverse\iiscrimmation  because  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  DeFuni- 
sism  in  Boston. 

ERLC  ■  4oj 
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Mr  Am  XANOMi.  Hut  in  relation  to  the  specific  case  we  are  referring 
to»  thai  is  the  lav^  ot  the  laiul  toilay'^ 

Mr  Ki  rrKiAN  It  would  appear  that  we  have  exhausted  some  of  our 
legal  remedies  1  think  we  still  have  at  least  on  the  implementation 
process  some  appeals.  My  instruction,  and  ot  course  I  am  only  one 
vote,  (is)  to  appeal  every  word  that  comes  out  of  Garrily's  mouth.  So 
hopefully,  somewhere  along  the  line,  we  can  get  some  relief,  because 
this  order  is  Just  a  destruction  of  thcvcity.  Because  what  you  are  going 
to  do.  gentlemen -  my  daughter  v  a.v^a  public  school  student.  She  no 
li)nger  is.  because  I  have  the  means  to  put  her  in  a  private  school.  But 
the  poor  people  don't.  And  if  you  are  busing  black  project  kids,  and 
that  IS  where  the  poor  people  live,  where  the  housing  projects  are.  See, 
the  housing  projects  aren't  out  in  Scituate,  or  they  aren't  out  in  Mar- 
blehead.  or  they  aren't  out  in  WellesJey.  They  are  in  the  city  of 
Boston  And  that  is  where  the  poor  people  and  the.  black  people,  ac- 
cording to  our  rights,  are  forced  to  live. 

We  have  got  tvvo  fantous  liberal  senators,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
both  heard  of  thent:  Kennedy  and  Brooke.  We  have  had— we  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  have  Kennedy  since  I9(>2,  and  wc  have  been 
also  unfortunate  enough  to  have  Brooke  since  l^M, 

Now  they  have  got  a  real  great  liberal  representation,  but  according 
to  statistics,  next  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  we  have  the  lowest  ratio  of 
nonwhites  living  outside  the  greater  Boston  area  because  these  people 
are  so  interested  in  their  national  image,  they  care  more  about  the  Fu* 
kow'i  Indians  out  in  Arizona  than  they  do  about  the  people  of  Boston 
and  the  problems  in  our  State  And  this  is  what  we  are  up  against. 

Mr  Ai.FXAMM  r  Ihe  implementation  plan  that  you  are  referring  to 
that  you  sa\  ymir  vole  is  to  appeal  every  word,  this  was  recently 
upheld  b>  the  court  of  appeals  2  days  ago,  is  that  correct? 

•Mr  Kf  RRiiiAN  Yes. 

Mr  AirxA.sni  R  So  your  appeal  on  that  now  could  be  to.  the 
Supreme  Court'* 

Mr  Kkrkiua.s  Precisely.  And  there  will  be  other  orders  that  will 
come  through  that  v^e  \\\\\  ctMisidci'  appealable,  and  they  will  be  — 

Mk  AiFXAsniK  Is  It  vour  position  that  you  will  vote. to  appeal  any 
order  in  this  case  ^ 

Mr.  KiRRitiAs   Anv  order  that  I  feel  destroys  the  cit>  Hopefully, 
some  goiKl  judgment  will  return  to  the  ci^urt  and  I  will  reverse  that' 
thinking  But.  as  of  nov^.  the  orders  that  are  coming  out  should  be  ap- 
pealed 

Mr  AiLXA.sni  R.  Mr  (ilick  ^ 

Mk  (ii.KK  Ms  Sullivan,  v^e  heard  earlier  this  week  from  the  head- 
master at  Boston  that  orders  arc  [placed  in  tor  repairs,  painting,  various 
mainlon.uico  work,  and  uphutldmg  the  Si>uth  Bost(Mi  Hip.h  SchmW.  And 
the  response  was  that  the  orders  are  placed  and  nothing  happens  And 
we  have  heard  the  superintendent-designate  say  that  there  isn*t  money 
available  Monev  is  tight  an  J  the  work  can*t  be  done  because  of  that. 
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And  this  morning  you  indicated  that  the  school  committee  can't  just 
order  repairs  and  maintenance  to  be  done  in  SouthvBoston  and  get  it 
done.  I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  ever  any  possibility  that 
anything  will  be ''done  at  South  Boston  High  School. 

Ms  Si'ii.iVAN  Well  one  of  the  particular  problems  at  South  Boston, 
if  we  want  to  get— you  know-~-was  that  the  building  itself  is  sSo  old, 
that  the  bricks  needed  to  have  filling  put  mto  them  or  something  like 
that,  and  there  was  no'  person  in  Boston  who  was  willing  to  get  up  on 
the  bricks  durinjg  the  year  to  get  the  inside  fixed  so  that  the  water 
wouldn't  be  leaking  into  the  building. 

As  a  result,  they  didn't  wanj  to  paint  the  inside  of  the  building 
because  the  w  Uer  is  leaking  i^V  and  they  want  to  get  the  thing— I  for- 
get what  the  expression  is-^ointed;  it  had  to  be  pointed  before  they 
paint  the  inside.  And  there  was  not  a  pointer' contractor  in  the  city  of 
Boston  who  felt  that  he  or  she  wanted  to  gel  up  on  the  ladders  in 
South  Boston  this  year  to  point  the  building.  That  was  what  the 
^specific  problem  was. 

The  other  side  of  U  is  that  with  the  court  order— last  year  it  was  the 
State  plan  — you  had  some  intermediate  schools  becomti  elementary 
schools  This  year,  you  know,  when  this  came  down  on  May  10.  we 
have  some  of  the  schools  that  were  made  elementary  schools  last  year, 
being  made  middle  schools  this  year.  So  I  think  that  Mr.  Galliata  said 
last  week  that  it  was  going  to  cost  $1.2  million  to  be  moving  furniture 
•all  over  the  city,  back  and  forth;  some  of  it  which  was*  moved  before. 
And,  you  know,  once  again  you  say,  well,  there  is  something  else  going 
on  here  besides  those  characters  And  that  *  that  the  changes  that  are 
necessary  invofve  a  great  deal  of  work  from  a  great  number  bf  people. 

One  of  the  other  problems  on  the  thing  — 1  don*t  want  to  harp  too 
much  on  enrollment  —  but  one  of  the  other  problems  that  Mr.  Kerrigan 
alluded  to  is  the  problem  of  where  the  leadership  in  the  city  is  sending 
their  children  to  school. 

Several  months  ago  I  'tried  to  get  a  piece  of  legislation  passed  in 
which  thc'^iMburbs  would  open  10  percent  of  their  seats  to  inner-city 
children.  The  bill  went  down  to  a  resounding  defeat.  At  the  time  of 
the  hearing,  some  of  the  blacks  in  the  audience  said  that  most  of  it 
was  a  creaming  kind  of  a  process  with  ME TCO.  that  2.400  of  the  top 
black  students  would  be  going  out  of  the  city.  And  one  of  the  people 
in  METCO  said,  "Well,  no.  that  is  not  true,  the  top  black  students  are 
in  private  schools.**  And  then  the  middle-clasS  blacks  and  some  of  the 
poorer  blacks  are  involved  in  METCO. 

But  the  problem  is  that  you  have,  from  the  top  leadership  of  the  city 
on  down,  black  and  white,  their  children  are  either  in  ME'iCO  or  in 
private  schools  or  in  parochial  schools.  And  if  1  were  in  the  same  — if 
I  Had  children  myself,  you  know,  1  don't  think  that  — I  am  just  not  sure 
what  I  would  do 

But  I  think  that  what  the  problem  is,  is  that  you  have  middle-class 
people,  black  'and  white,  who  are  opposed  to  what  is  happening 


bccuu*ie  they  are  afraid,  because  of  the  atmosphere  of  not  knowing, 
you  know,  that  at  the  end  of  Jane  that  none  of  the  children  in  the  city 
kno\^  where  they  are  going  to  be  next  year,  and  that  that  lack  of 
knowledge  of  where  >ou  are  going  to  go,  is  creating  a  situation  which 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  co'Kejn  is  going  to  be  an  extremely  inflammato- 
ry one 

Mk  (it.K  K  Do  you  thmk.  Ms.  Sullivan,  following  that  line,  that  after 
things  are  filtered  down,  after  a  couple  of  years  when  Phase  II  has 
been  in  effect,  that  these  middle-class  pisople  will  know  where  their 
children  will  go  to  school  the  following  year;  let  us  say,  1978,  and  will 
return  their  children  to  ^.ublic  schools?,  is  there  any  hope  that  the 
schools  of  Boston  will  attract  the  middle-class  families  who  can  afford 
lo  send  theii  children  — 

Ms  Si  iiivAN.  That  was— you  know,  that  was  why,  on  the  timing  of 
the  thing,^if  Judge  (larrity  had  sind,  let  the  magnet  schools  develop 
^next  year/and  you  know,  have  something  to  offer  to  people,  then  I 
think  something  might  have  happened. 

Hut  I  think  that,  if  you  have  anything  like  what  happened,  last  fall 
"  in  this  city,  happen  in  any  other  place  in  the  city,  or  at  South'  Boston 
High  School-" Wednesday  I  was  at  a  track  meet  and  a  \vomdn  who  was 
very  dedicated  to  desegregating  the  school  system  and  so  forth,  said 
to  me  that  if  she— she  teaches  at  South  Boi^ton  High  School*  and  she 
said  she  would  not  send  a  child  to  that  high  school  because  she  is 
scared  And  l--you  know.  I  think  that  with  that  kind  of  fear  in  this 
city,  that  to  be  talking  in  this  room  or  at  the  Federal  court  is  just  not 
where  the  action  is  or  the  reality  is  of  the  situation.  That  people  who 
are  earning  or  9-  or  $10,000  a  year  are  scraping  together  the  money 
to  send  their  children  to  parochial  school.  And  that  is— you  know,  that 
IS  luir. problem 

And  when  you  have  the  leadership  of  t.ie  parochial  school  system 
saying  that  things  ar?  going  to  remain  status  quo,  then  there  is  no 
other— and  people  feel  that  there  is  no  other  out  for  them,  it  is  the 
only  wa>  that  their  children  are  going  to  get  what  they  want  for  them 
educationally,  then  I  say  vlesegregation  is  a  failure. 

Mr  K^RR!(l^^  CouliM  comment  on  that,  please? 

Mr  Ai.rxANOPH.  Yes. 

Mk  Ki  rkiCian.  The  quesiion  that  I  ask  the  Commission,  would  you 
send  your  child  to  a  school  where  she  could  be  physically  hurt  if  you 
had  the  means  not  to? 

CoMMissioNKR  HoRN.  Can  I  respond' as  one  Commissioner  who  has 
children  in  t^e  public  schools?  Number  one,  as  an  educator,  there  are 
fe\v  schools  in  urban  American  today,  including  all-white  schools, 
where  there  isn't  the  likelihood  that  some  violence  would  occur.  And 
vtolercc  isn't  new  to  South  Boston;  60  or  100  years  ago.  as  it  isn*(  new 
to  the  northeast  end  of  Washington  wheie  my  Irish  forebearers  grew 
up.  or  to  New  York  City  where  they  had  the  draft  riots  in  the  Civil 
War  So  ,iuch  for  virlcnce  in  urban  America.  It  is  a  phenomena  that 
IS  as  ancient  as  the  Revolution. 
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Now,  I  had  a  daughter  in  Washington.  DC.  and  lived  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  who  went  to  the  only  integrateu  school  in  Washington, 
which  was  two-thirds  black.  (Jordon  Junior  Hifch  School.  And  when  we 
movcU  to  Long  Beach.  C  alit'ornia,  went  lo  the  only  high  school  there 
that  is  integrated,  which  is  roughly  60  percent  black  and  minority.  And 
sure,  tn  those  schools,  as  well  as  in  her  previous  all-white  schools, 
there  are  students  that  break  into  fisifighls,  etc.  But  it  isn't  a  one-way 
street.  I  find  with  some  children  it  is  a  two-way  street,  be  it  poor,  mid- 
dle class,  rich,  or  whatnot.  I  think  the  problem  comes,  in  terms  of  the 
implementation  of  the  courts  and  the  law,  and  we  will  ger  into  this  in 
questions  later,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  leadership  of  the  community 
in  assuring  public  safety  and  not.  preying  on  the  fears  of  people  and 
encouraging  them,  that  is  going  to  solve  the  problem, 

Mr.  Kfrrigan.  Well,  your  answer  is  yes,  you  would  send  your  child 
to  a  school? 

Commissioner  Horn.  The  answer  is,  I  have. 

Mr.  Kkrrioan.  Right.  I  can  understand  why  you  are  jjn  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Chairman  Ki.r.MMiNCi.  Doe^  Couns^.l  have  further  questions? 
Mr:   ALt:XANOFR.   I  have  several  questions  for  Chairman  Mc- 
Donough.  and  then  that  is  all. 
Chairman  h\.FMMiN(i  Okay. 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  Chairman  McDonough,  in  relation  to  the  financial 
res(uirces  that  have  been  expended  specifically  in  relation  to  the 
desegregation  order,  could  you  tell  us.  in  your  view,  what  the  busing 
costs  have  been,  the  pupil  transportation  costs? 

Mr  McDonoi  uh.  Well,  I  think  roughly  it  is  $250,000  a  month  we 
have  expended.  I  believe,  in  the  nature  of— in  the  area  of  some  $1  1 
million  because  this  is  not— doesn't  include  the  cost  of  policemen,  pro- 
tection, and  other  ancillary  costs. 

Mr  Alfxander.  I  api  just  referring  to— how  much  of  this  is  reim- 
bursable by  the  State? 

Mr  Mt'DoNOLOM  Well,  there  is  a  good  question  on  that.  When  we 
started  on  vnis  great  experiment.  Judge  Garrity  said.  '*Go  ahead,  ex- 
pend whatever  funds  you  have.**  And  the  funds  we  had  were  funds  that 
had  been  appropriated  for  general  school  purposes.  He  says,  ''We  will 
straighten  it  out  later."  Well,  we  have  been  pressing  him  now  for  6 
months  to  tell  us  whare  this  money  is  coming  from*  is  going  to  co  e 
from. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  Governoi  Dukakis,  who  said  that  the  State 
would  pick  up  the  cost  And  apparently  he  said  that  there  was  some 
confusion  on  that,  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  have  the  State  pick 
up  the  cost. 

And  then,  I  believe  it  was  Senator  Kelly,  who  is  chairman  of  ways 
and  means,  said,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  there  is  no  way  that  they 
were  going  to  vote  to  have  the  State  pick  up  the  cost  of  desegregatio.i 
in  the  city. 
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Meanwhile,  wc  heard  that  HliW,  with  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger, 
they  were  telling  us  that  they  were  going  to  come  up  with  all  kinds 
of  funds  ti)  implentent  the  desegregation  order  They  did  come  in  with 
$1  ^  nullion«  and  then  the  Secretary  was  in  town  about  2  months  ago, 
and  he  said  that  was  about  the  end  of  it  as  far  as  the  Pcds  were  con- 
cerned-  that  they  were  putting  less  emphasis  now  on  busing.  And 
where  the  money  is  coming  from,  we  don*t  know,  I  believe  it  is  going 
to  come  out  of  the' very  people  who  are  going  to  be  bused,  are  going 
to  be  paying  to  have  their  kids  bused,  even  though  they  don't  want 
them 

Mk  Ai.FXANDFK.  In  relation  to  the  nuviibers— the  amount  of  money 
that  you  just  stated,  of  the  students  being  transported  to  school  this 
year,  specifically  how  many  oP  those  are  in  direct  relation  to 
desegregation?  There  has  been  pupil  transportation  in  Boston  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  I  understand.* 

Mk  McDonouciH.  Yes«  there  has. been  transportation  in  the  city  if 
there  is  a  question  uf  overcrowding,  or,  in  many  cases,  what  they  are 
pointing  out  is  we  have  had  a  tradition  in  the  city,  and  particularly  in 
the  high  school  Dr  junior  high  school,  that  the  children  used  so-called 
car  chits,  which  are  inexpensive  chits,  or  tne  subway  and  on  the  — 

*Mk  Ai  IXANDFK,  Well,  for  example,  how  many  buses  were  chartered 
this  year? 

Mr.  Mt'DoNouoH.  Specifically,  I  don*t  know. 

I  would  think  that  we  ran  up  in  the  nature  of  IS-,  16,000  people 
we  are  busing  because  of  desegregation  and  Phase  I 

Mr.  Alexandf.r.  Well,  could  you  provide  for  the  record  the  number 
of  buses  chartered  in  the  1^72-73  years? 

Mr.  McDoNot'CiH.  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  that.  That  is  a 
matter— 

'   Mr.  Alexander.  Who  would  have  that? 

Mr.  Mc  Donouom.  /ell,  the  business  manager,  or  someone  from  the 
superintendent  s  office. 

Mr  Alfxanofr.  Could  you  direct  them  to  obtain  that  for  us? 

Mr  McDoNot'CiM  Yes.  I  think  the  man  you  want  is  John 
DeGrand  — LeGrand  and  he  is  the  one  who  handles  all  these  figures. 

Mr  AibNANDFR.  Could  you  direct  that  that  fnformation  be  ob- 
tained, tht  rtumber  of  buses  chartered  in  the  '72-73  years,  *73-74 
years,  and  this  past  year,  and  the  number  of  pupils  transported  in  each 
of  those  years? 

Mr.  Mc  DoNoroH  I  will. 

Mr,  Ai.hXANDFR.  I  hav^  no  furthei  questions.  Chairman. 
Chairman  FirMMiNCi.  Mr.  Donough,  you  will-^ 
Mr  McOonough.  You  will  have  to  do  better  with  that  name,  Mr. 
Flemming. 

Chairman  Flemming*  Wait  a  minute.  I  am  sorry. 
Mr.  McDoncuoh.  McDonough.  ^ 
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Chaikman  Flimmini*.  McDonough.  All  right.  The  court  handed 
down  its  memorandum  decision  on  Phase  II  on  June  the  Sth,  as  I  re- 
Can.  IS  ihUi  correct? 

Mr.  Ml  Donough.  I  think  it  is  the  Mh. 

Chairman  Fi.r.MMiN(i.  Okay.  Since  then,  has  the  school  committee 
received  any  recommendaliuns  from  the  superintendent  relative  to 
steps  to  be  taken  to  implement  the  memorandum  decision,  memoran- 
dum of  decision? 

Mr.  McboNouoH.  Well,  as  far  as-he  has  directed  the  educational 
planning  center  to  come  up  with  the  assignments.  That  is  what  they 
are  working  on  now.  As  far  as  the  mechanics  of  letting  out  contracts 
for  buses  and  monitors,  teacher  aides,  we  went  through  that  last  year 
and  that  is  not  that  pressing.  He  is  quite  on  top  of  those  aspects  of 
it.  The  troublesome  thing  here  is  the  magnet  schools  we  are  supposed 

•  to  be  offering  people  next  September;  rhey  are  not  going  to  be  ready: 
.  And  further,  we  were  advised  by  our  chief  structural  engineer  the 

changes  that  are  going  to  have  to  be  made  in  certain  of  our  schools 
to  comply  with  ihe  desegregation  order.  Approximately,  only  40  per- 
cent of  those  will  be  finished  by  September.  These  are— in  that  area, 
that  is  where  your  major  problems  are  going  to  be. 

•  Chairman  Flemmino.  Well,  what  I  was  interested  at  this  point  in  is 
whether  or  not  the  supei^Btendent  has  made  any  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  school  committee  related  to  "the  implementation  of  Phase 
II  either  in  the  way  of  funds  or  in  the  way'^of  policy? 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  Well,  anything  that  he  brings  before  the  commit- 
tee—and we  have  been  in  this  desegregation  process  now  for--since 
last  September.  It  is  a  continuing  thing.  So  each  meeting,  there  may 
be  changes  in  personnel  he  wants  to  assign,  reassign  people;  he  may 
want*  to  expend  funds  in  the  direction  for  overtime,  for  planning  to 
meet  some  court  order.  These  are  continually  being  brought  before  the 
committee  and  we  are  passing  on  them. 

I  don*t  see  — if  you  are  asking.. does  he  have  some  all-inclusive,  all- 
encompassing  plan  that  he  drops  on  us.  no.  it  is  a  step*by-step  thing. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  For  example, 
you  indicated  that  he  has  made  some  recommendations  relative  to  -pay- 
ment of  overtime,  for  example  — 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  He  has. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  —since  June  5.  Has  he  made  any  recommen- 
dation to  the  school  committee  for  payment  of  salaries  to  administra- 
tors and  to  teachers  for  services  rendered  during  the  summer  in 
preparation  for  Phase  M? 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  Well.  I  don't  think  we  have  a  specific  recommen- 
dation before  us  on  that.  There  is  a  policy  question  that  the  board  was 
considering,  and  that  is  in  what  way  would  we  handle  the  question  o^ 
overtime*^  Would  it  be  in  terms  of  putting  it  in  the  personnel's' record, 
or  would  it  be  in  terms  of  paying'lliem  money?  1  think  the  tendency 
seems  to  be.  as  far  as  the  school  peliiionnel,  they  would  like  to  see  it 
in  cash. 
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Chaikman  Kii^MMiNCi.  Well  now,  as  I  recall  it,  going  back  to  Phase 
I,  he  did  make  a  rccomnicndatioi  to  you  on  that,  whiih  you,  as  a  com- 
niittee«  accepted  and  implemente.t.  Am  I  correct  in  that  understand* 
ing' 

Mh  M(  DoNoiJCiH  Yes. 

Chairman  Fi.kmmino.  As  I  understand  it,  the  funds  were  made 
available  in  August  for  this  purpose.  W  is  the  faet  that  they  were  not 
made  available  until  then  related  to  the  timing  of  his  recommendation, 
or  related  to  the  availability  of  funds? 

Mr.  McDonouciH.  Not  to  the  availabilUy  of  funds,  because  Judge 
Ciarrity  just  told  us  to  spend  the  funds  ihi  t  we  had  and  we  were  just 
approximately  a  few  months  into  that  f  seal  year.  So  it  wasn't  a 
question  of  funds. 

1  think  it  was  a  question  of  trying  to  frrd  out,  how  do  y  *  handle 
this  situation.  I  know  that  he  made  some  estensivc  trips  to  otner  cities 
that  had  desegregation  plans  into  effect, \and  much  of  what  he 
proposed  to  us  came  from  them.  He—it  wasn't  a— it  was  a  question 
of,  what  would  be  the  right  step?  What  do  do?  This  would  be  a 
new  thing  to  us.  \ 

Chairman  Klfmminci.  Well,  I  gather  then  fron\  our  dialogue  that  if 
the  superintendent  does  recommend  tne  expenditure  of  funds  so  that 
administrators  and  faculty  can  be  paid  for  services^during  the  summer, 
.'in  all  probability  such  a  request  would  be  granted.  that— 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  There  is  no  question  about  lit*  Specifically,  he 
asked  for  funds,  extra  funds,  overtime  payments  for  the  educational 
planning  center,  and  the  committee,  you  know«  imrtiediatdy  gave  him 
the  authority  to  expend  whate^  .r  he  thought  he  had  to  do. 

Most  recently,  under  appointment,  Edward  Lampert  in  the  EPC  was 
given  authority  by  the  svhool  committee  to  do  whatever  he  had  to  do 
in  terms  of  personnel,  to  implement  the  assignment  process  of  the 
desegregation  order. 

Chairman  Flpmming.  On  the  assignment  process,  do  you,  as  a  com- 
mittee* have  any  information  as  to  the  number  of  parents  that  filled 
out  the  assignment  forms,  which  as  I  understand  it,  are  now  being 
processed'^ 

Mr.  McDonough.  The  figure  that  I  heard  was  not  official, 
something  like  62,000  lO  65,000.  Three  yearji  ago  we  had  93,000  stu- 
dents in  the  system  and  this  year  we  dropped  10,000— roughly, 
between  8.000  and  10,000.  Next  year  we  fjiguvQ  we  are  going  to  drop 
another  10.  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  \6  see  it  get  down  to  60,000 
next  year. 

Chairman  Fi.hMMiN':;.  But  the  62.000  to  65,000  compared  wi\h  what 
figure  on  attendance  uuring  the  past  school  year? 

Mr.  McDoNour.H.  Well,  supposedly— pnd  they  figure  attendance  on 
the  amount  of  pupils  we  have  in  the  system.  If  a  child  came  to  school 
one  day,  he  wa.s  considered  to  be  a  pupil  of  the  system.  So  I  guess 
they  had  a  figure  of  perhaps,  some  82,000,  roughly  in  that  area. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  For  the  last  school  year? 
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Mr  M(  DoNOU(fH.  Right. 

Ct4AiRMAN  hiFMMlN<i.  And  whut  is  your  understanding  as  to  what 
average  attendance  was?  Let*s  say,  oh,  during  the  last  month  or  two 
of  the  school  year? 

Mk  M(  DoNOiJCfH  Oh.  i  would  estimate  it  would  be  around, 
between  65,000  and  70,000,  something  like  that. 

Chairman  Fi^mminci.  So  that  the  number  of  assignment  forms  that 
have  been  Hied  compares  roughly  to  the  average  attendance  at  the  end 
of  the  school  year? 

Mr.  Mc  DoNouCfM.  I  would  say.  roughly,  I  think  that  is  correct.  Of 
course,  we  donU  know  if  the  parents  are  going  to,  in  fact,  send  their 
kids.  It  is  just  they  are  reserving  an  airline  ticket,  roughly,  the  position 
they  are  in. 

Chairman  Ft.FMMiNCi.  All  right.  Commissioner  Saltzman?  / 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  movement  to  the  sub- 
urbs referred  to  in  Mr.  Kerrigan's  remarks  is  a  complex  phenomenon 
involving  the  middle  class  rather  than  any  single  religious  or  racial  seg- 
ment of  a  city.  That  movement  was  initiated  long  before  desegregation 
efforts  came  into  being 

I  believe  Mr.  Kerrigan's  statements  have  had  a  slurring  and  divisive 
impact  and  !  would  not  like  to  give  a  further  platform  to  such  in- 
flammatory and  defamatory  comments  against  individuals  or  groups  in 
this  city.  And  I  will,  therefore,  refrain  from  making  any  further  com* 
ments  or  questions. 

Mr.  Kf.rruiAN.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Fi,kmming.  Yes? 

Mr.  KkrrKiAN.  I  feel  that  I  have  been  personally  attacked.  And  it 
is  very,  very  good,  and  it  is  fine,  and  I  am  sure  that  Rabbi  Salt/man 
patted  Rabbi  Gittelsohn  on  the  back  wheti  he  got  on  his  platform  and 
said,  ''If  it  wasn^t  for  the  Boston  School  Committee''— and  sir,  I  am 
a  member  of  the  Boston  School  Committee— ''everything  would  be 
wonderful.**  Fifteen  thousand  Jewish  families  have  left  this  city.  So 
don*t  tell  me  it  is  a  phenomenon.  It  is  a  fact 

And  if  that  is  being  anti-Semitic,  stating  facts,  that  is  what  is  wrong 
with  this  country.  You  don*t  want  to  give  me  a  platform.  I  want  this 
platform  because  this  gentleman  here  just  talked  about  Washington, 
D.C.,  in  a  movement  to  go  for  the  press.  But  he  didn*t  tell  us  what 
happened  when  forced  busing  occurred  in  Washington,  DC,  and  how 
it  became  an  entirely  black  school  system,  did  he? 

And  this  is  whar  \  want  to  bring  out  before  you.  I  don*t  want  to  see 
this  happen  m  Boston.  And  it  is  going  to  happen  in  Boston  as  king  as 
people  like  you,  and  as  long  as  people  like  Rabbi  Gittelsohn.  can  point 
to  me  and  say  I  am  the  fault,  and  to  cluck  the  real  issue  when  the  real 
issue  is  those  that  can  escape,  escape,  and  they  leave  the  poor  and  the 
black  in  this  city.  And  it  has  happened  in  Detroit,  and  it  happened 
where  Mr  Horn  lives,  and  it  has  happened  in  Chicago,  and  it  has  hap- 
pened in  Los  Angeles,  and  it  has  happened  in  Hartford.  Connecticut, 
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and  it  happened  in  Inglewood,  California,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  it 
happen  here.  Vm  sorry. 

Cmaihman  Flfmmjnci.  Okay.  Both  points  of  view,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
on  thc^rccord.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Mr.  McDonough,  we  have  listened  to  criti- 
cism of  the  school  board,  could  you  tell  me  the  plus  marks  that  the 
board  deserves? 

Mr.  McDonough.  Well,  I  think  the  board  has-been  true  to  the  man- 
date of  the  people  here  in  the  city  of  Boston.  Whether  you  like  it  or 
not,  the  main  issue  here  in  recent  years,  since  the  racial  imbalance  law 
went  into  effect  in  IM65,  has  been  in  the  area  of  racial  balancing,  and 
the  only  way  it  could  be  brought  about,  by  forced  busing. 

The  school  committee,  or  the  majority  of  the  school  committee,  told 
the  people  of  the  city  that  their  position  was  opposed  to  busing.  When 
it  got  down  to  the  crunch,  the  majority  of  the  school  committee  lived 
up  to  their  promises  to  the  people.  And  when  you  can  find  politicians 
in  the  United  States  who  live  up  to  the  promises  they  make  to  the  peo- 
ple, I  think  they  deserve  some  credit  for  that.  And  I  think  this  is 
probably  the  finest  thing  that  we  have  done,  is  that  we  have  listened 
to  the  people,  and  at  possible  expense  to  our  own  lives,  careers,  we 
carried  out  their  wishes.  / 

CoMMissioNKR  Rankin.  You  havc  the  responsibility  of  reconciling 
the  wills  of  people  to  the  law  of  the  land,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  And  that  is  a  difficult  job,  isn't  it,  some- 
times? 

Mr.  McDoNouiiH.  It  certainly  is.  We  are  finding  out  just  how  dif-* 
ficult  it  is. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Which  side  do  you  lean  to,  one  or  the 
other? 

Mr.  McDoNOUCiH.  Well,  lct*s  put  it  this  way.  Tm  with  the  people. 
I  think  the  ultimate  honesty,  integrity,  and  decency  is  in  the  people. 
And  I  am  going  to  stay  with  them. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  there  is  a  proper  way  for  the  people  to 
change,  isn't  there? 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  They  are  doing  it. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Can  I  ask  one  other  question?  Down  south 
where  I  live,  we  have  our  troubles.  We  had  Hights  to  the  suburbs,  we 
had— we  had  all  these  problems^  10,  12,  14  years  ago.  Why  is  it  so 
late  coming  up  here? 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  WelK  let's  put  it  this  way:  You  are  talking  about 
two  different  things.  You  are  talking  about  the  South  of-- 

Commissioner  Rankin.  We  had  to  bus  down  there,  too. 

Mr.  McDonougm.  Yes,  now  you  have  a  bus  down  there.  But  you 
had  all-black  schools  down  there,  and  you  had  allrwhite  schools,  and. 
you  had  laws  down  there  which  said  that  a  black  kid  can*t  go  to  a 
white  school,  and  vice  versa.  But  that  r^ever  happened  here.  When  we 
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had  a  survey  done  here,  at  far  as  ihe  Boston  schuuls,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 2(K'  of  them— this  was  perhaps  8  years  ago.  It  indicated 
that  each  one  of  the  schools  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  2  out  of 
that  200,  had  some  element  of  a  black  child  in  it.  And  we  also— the 
law  here  was  open  enrollment,  A  black  kid  could  go  into  any  school 
in  the  city  of  Boston  at  any  time.  That  is  entirely  different  to  what  you 
had  down  south,  Mr.  Rankin, 

Commissioner  Rankin.  NVell,  I  won't— thank  you. 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  Commissioner  Horn? 

Commissioner  Horn.  Chairman  McDonough,  does  the  Boston 
School  Committee  establish  the  personnel  policies  for  the  Boston 
school  system,  or  does  the  State  of  Massachusetts  establish  then)? 

Mr.  McDonough,  In  terms  of  qualifications? 

Commissioner  Horn.  I  am  thinking  about  general  personnel  oh 
recruitment,  promotion,  retention  tenure. 

Mr.  McDonough.  No,  that  is  local. 

Commissioner  Horn.  So  you  have  the  decisionmaking  power  there? 
Mr.  McDonough.  Yes, 

Commissioner  Horn.  In  your  responsibility  to  oversee  the  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Boston  schools,  have  you  ever  investigated  the 
efficiency  and  the  effectiveness  of  your  school  attendance,  or  truant 
officers? 

Mr.  McDonough.  As  I  understand  it,  perhaps  the  most»  unpopular 
group  as  far  as  the  newspapers  and  the  budget  cutters  'n  the  city  of 
Boston  was  our  attendance  officers.  This  was  before  thr.  desegregaiion 
order  of  last  September. 

Now  I.  find  that  the  press,  the  liberal  elements,  they  are  all 
more— they  are  interested  in  our  attendance  officers  now,  they  want 
to  know  what  they  are  doing:  "Are  they  running  up  and  down  the 
steps  of  houses  trying  to  force  kids  back  into  our  schools?"  Of  course 
we  examine  them  and  we  keep  an  attentive  eye  on  them. 

Commissioner  Horn.  How  are  attendance  officers  selected  in  the 
Boston  school  sy.stem?  Is  this  a  merit  appointment,  or  is  it  patronage? 

Mr.  McDonough.  It  is  not  patronage.  It  comes  off  of  a  civil  service 
State  examination,  and  the  top  names  on  the  list  are  appointed  from 
that. 

Commissioner  Horn.  A  State  examination? 
Mr.  McDonough,  Yes, 
C0MMIS.S10NER  Horn.  Not  your  own? 
Mr.  McDonough.  No. 

CoMMLSSiONKR  HoRN.  How  does  the  State  examine  these  individuals 
when  you  are  .setting  the  personnel  policies  for  the  system? 

Mr.  McDonouoh.  Well,  they  set  up  the  examination  and  people 
throughout  the  State  take  the  examination.  I  suppose  if  you  wanted  to 
be  an  attendance  officer  in  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  if  they  had  such 
creatures  up  there,  you  would  get  it  off  of  a  list  such'  as  this. 
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('()MMissii).>f  H  HuHN.  But  basically,  ihc  Boslon  School  CommiUce 
ami  syslein  arc  setting  the  criteria  by  which  one  serves  as  a  school  al- 
tendance  officer,  I  assume?  1he  State  is  merely  carrying  out  t.ie  ex- 
amining process' 

Mk  M(  l)()N()iH»H  Perhaps  that  is  true.  Once  you  have  seen  one  at- 
tendance officer,.;you  know,  they  don't  vary  thai  much,  I  imagine,  in 
requirements. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Have  you  ever  recommended  individuals  for 
the  position  of  the  school  attendance  officer? 

Mr  M(  I>oNou(iH.  In  no  way  could  I.  They  come  off  of  a  list.  If  a 
man's  name  isn't  on  the  top  of  that  list,  he  isn't  appointed. 

CoMMissioNi  R  Ho»<^.  Have  you  ever  attempted  to  influence  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  school  attendance  officer? 

Mr  Ml  Donouoh.  No,  never  have. 

CoMMissloNi  R  Horn.  Mr.  Kerrigan,  on  the  same  question?  ^ 
Mr  Kfrrioan.  It  seems  rather  difficult  to  get  the  point  over  to  you. 
To  become  a  supervisor  of  attendance  in  the  city  of  Boston,  you  have 
to  take  a  civil  service  exam.  To  niy  knowledge,  and  I  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  selected  by  the  people  of  Boston,  the  people  who 
have  been  appointed  supervisors  of  attendance,  have  come  off  the  list 
in  the  order  of  grade  they  have  scored. 

I  in  the  8  yeUrs  that  I  have  been  there— and  we  haven't  put  too 
many  supervisors  of  attendance  on,  because  I  think  they  are  like 
the  — they  are  the  crutch  that  the  conspirators  in  our  society  use.  It  is 
either  the  school  committee  s  fault,  or  the  supervisor  of  attendance's 
fault. 

>H>  what  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  that  they  have  come  off  the  list  in 
the  Nfdcr  of  the  mark  that  they  attained. 

CoMH^iissioNrR  Horn.  In  other  words,  can  they— they  have  come  off 
with  the  highest  grade  on  the  list  getting  the  appointment? 

Mr.  Kfrrican.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Horn.  You  don't  have  a  rule  of  three,  as  in  the 
Federal  civil  service,  do  you,  vyhere  you  can  pick  any  of  the  top  three? 

Mr  KtRRKJAN.  We  probably  do.  To  my  knowledge,  we  have  never 
jumped  anyone.  To  my  knowledge,  we  have  never  jumped  anyone  on 
the  civil  service  exam  — Tm  sorry,  on  the  supervisor  of  attendance 
exam 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Chairman  McDonough? 

Mr  Ml  Don()U(.h.  Yes.  For  all  civil  service  examinations  here  in 
Massachusetts  you  can  make  a  selection  from  the  top  throe.^? 

Commissioner  Horn.  Ms.  Sullivan,chave  you  ever  reconWtende^  a 
particular  appointment,  or  tried  to  influence  one  of  a  school  at- 
tendance officer? 

Ms.  SiiLivAN.  I  have  — I  tried  to  influence  it  last  year  in  making  the 
suggestion  that  the  — where  every  school  department  in  the  State  is 
required  to  have  one  attendance  officer.  I  suggested  that  it  was— that 
the  attendance  could  be  taken— a*tendanee  officers— we  could  set  up 


a  different  kind  of  procedure.  Instcud  of  paying  one  man  $19,000.  we 
could  have  three  or  four  community  aides  doing  the  same  kind  of  job. 

The  school  committee  made  a  policy  last  year,  before  (iarrity's  rul- 
ing came  down,  that  we  would  not  hire  any  additional  attendance  of- 
ficers, because  I  think  the  attendance  department  budget  is  around  SI 
million. 

But  with  the  desegregation  problems  last  fall,  a  Spanish  man  was 
hired,  a  Spanish-speaking  man.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  appoint- 
ment.  ^^'^ 

\  would  like  to  respond  to  something  that  you  said  earlier,  Mr  Horn. 
When  I  first  taught.  I  taught  in  Harlem  for  3  years,  and  I  chose  to 
teach  there  because  I  thought  I  was  a  good  teacher,  and  that  black 
children  deserve  to  get  a  good  education. 

I  support  desegregation,  and  I  think  it  should  be  done  in  Boston  and 
in  New  York  and  in  Washington  as  well,  But  in  terms  of  really  offering 
options  and  the  best  to  children.  I  don't  see  that  Garrity's  ruling  Is 
doing  that,  and  I  think  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  of  the  United 
States  should  really  be  pushing  for  metropolitan  and  suburban  involve- 
ment in  any  desegregation  effort.  And  if  that  is-you  know. "if  that  is 
where  your  power  could  be  placed,  in  involving  suburban  school 
i«y.stems  in  the  whole  process,  then  I  thi.nk  that  we  would  all  be  a  lot 
belter  off. 

CoMMis.sioNKR  HoRN.  Well.  Ms.  Sullivan.  I  don't  think  you  have  any 
disagreement  with  this  Commission  on  that.  We  have  held  hearings  on 
the  Detroit  decision  and  the  ramifications,  and  our  statements  both 
now  and  in  the  future.  I  think  will  be  fairly  clear  on  that  subject. 
_  Let  me  pursue  a  minute.  Mr  Chairman,  to  get  this  attendance  of- 
ficer situation  properly  in  the  record.  I  would  like  the  school  commit- 
tee to  deliver  to  the  Commission  as  an  exhibit,  the  criteria  require- 
ment, job  description  for  that  position;  the  names  of  the  individuals, 
when  they  were  appointed,  what  their  score  was  on  the  civil  service 
list  at  the  time  of  appointment,  was  there  anybody  ahead  of  them  at 
that  time.  etc. 

And  I  want  Counsel  to  pursue  with  counsel  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee  to  work  it  out  so  we  have  a  full  picture  on  this  subject, 
which  I  hope  is  my  last  question.  But  when  I  see  thousands  of  children 
out  of  school,  and  I  sec  36  attendance  officers,  not  ohe  of  whom  is 
black,  functioning.  I  figure  that  must  be  the  most  inefficient  bur.-aucra- 
cy  among  many  inefficient  bureaucracies  that  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  could  we  get  that  in  the  record  now  as  an  exhibit? 

Chairman  FLtMMiNO.  Wnhout  objection,  our  Counsel  will  work 
with  the  counsel  for  the  committee  to  obtain  thai  information,  and 
then  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Ci  AIRMAN  Flemmino.  Mr.  McDonough.  did  you  want  to  make  a 
comment? 

Mr.  McDonough.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I.  for  one.  am  not  going 
to  be  in  a  position  of  forcing  children  into  schools  when  their  parents 
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or  Ihomsclvcs.  they  believe  that  they  are  in  danger  I  think  there  it  a 
saRMy  fiitlor  DiUii  that  is  cleared  up.  I  iiin  not  gomg  lo  be  in.  a  posi- 
iion  of  torcmp  any  child  into  what^  he  considers-he  or  his  parents 
ciMisiders  a  dangerDUs  situation 

(•(iMMissioNiK  HoKN  Well  I  don't  know.  Mr  Chairman  Mc- 
Oonough.  ii  you  are  the  <ine  to  debate  with,  and  I  won't  pursue  it  with  ' 
you  I  might  pursue  it  with  the  Boston  police  and  the  State  police.  But 
It  seems  to  me  you  as  a  school  committee  have  a  positive  a.id  affirma- 
tive duty  to  assure  that  the  schools  of  this  city  are  safe,  and  you  can 
do  that  by  keeping  the  parents  from  throwing  bricks  at  buses  where  , 
black  children  are  on  them  ^ 

M«  Ml  DoNDiH.H  Mr  Horn,  are  you  saying  that  I.  personally  — 

(•(iMMissiciNi  K  Morn  I  think  the  school  committee  has  an  affirma- 
tive, positive  role  here,  to  be  -  to  assure  that  the  public  safety  and 
.  peace  is  preserved,  .^nd  I  - 

Mr  Mi  n«)NiHJ<ni  Mr.  Horn,  if  your  thinking  on  this  line  is  indica-^ 
tive  of  what  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  recommend  in  this  whole  area* 
of  ilesegregalion  - 

(\»MNfissi(iN(  K  HoKN  I  am  just  speaking  as  one  Commissioner. 

Mk/ MiDoNoiu.H.  Well.  I  think  we  are  wasting  our  time  even  talk- 
ing here 

Mr   Kirrh.nn  Can  I  have  Mr  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  him 
bad  I  want  him  bad  because  he  is  what  is  destroying  our  society. 
Chair'man  Fi.t  mmino  I  have  not  recognized  you. 
Mr  Ki  RRitiAN  I  apulogi/c. 

Chmrmxn  f-iiMMiN(i  Ihe  purpose  »if  this  hearing^is  to  put  in  the 
record  all  ot  the  points  of  view  thai  are  playing  a  role  in  confronting 
this  particular  issue  Ihe  members  of  the  Commission  will  caiefully 
weigh  the  evidence  and  the  points  of  view  that  are  expressed  and  then 
we  will  arrive  at  findings  and  recommendations.  Prior  to  that  time, 
there  is  no  position  of  the  Commission.  At  that  time  there  will  be.  and 
of  course  that  will  he  made  public 

CoM.MissiDNi  K-'-HdKN  Now.  Ms.  Sullivan.  you  said.  "What  are  we 
supposed  to  do.  go  in  and  clean  up  the  schools  ourselves?"  in 
referenc:  to  South  Bosiori  High  School.  We  have  heard  testimony  in 
previous  davs  that  requisiUons  come  in  from  the  schools  over  time,  go 
to  the  central  school  office,  and  it  is  hard  to  know  when  they  get 
processed  And  what  concerns  me  on  South  Boston  is  not  that  there 
is  a  problem  on  getting  a  contractor  to  go-;out  there  last  year  to  fix 
the'hricks.  but  the  testimony  before  this  Commission  that  the  South 
Boston  High  School  has  been  in  a  run  down  condition,  dilapidated  for 
the  last  several  vears.  long  before  desegregation.  And  as  I  said  yester- 
day, or  the  day  before  in  the  hearing,  it  seemed  to  me  the  people  of 
South  Boston  had  been  had.  and  it  sort  of  shocks  me  when  I  look  at 
the  makeup  of  the  school  committee  to^  wonder  how  geherally  all- 
white.  Irish  South  Boston's  high  school  was  allo^ved  to  get  into  that 
condition  long  before  desegregation.  And.  I  just  wondered,  if  you  as 
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a  new  member  of  the  board,  perhap.s  bringing  a  fresh  approach  to  the 
board,  have  you  thought  or  has  the  board  examined  how  we  get  at  the 
problems  of  responsiveness  of  the  central  school  administration  to  the 
very  real  needs  that  exist  in  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools 
of  this,  city? 

Ms.  St'iJ.iVAN  In  terms  of  South  Boston,  where  I -when  I  ran  for 
the  school  committee.  I  was  critical  of  the  attendance  officers  and  the 
custodiann.  The  attendance  officers  and  the  process  that  went  through 
this  year  -and  incidentally  when  you  talk  about  inefficient  bureaucra- 
cy, there  are  two  heads  of  the  attendance  department— the  process 
that  went  on  in  the  schools  this  year  was  that  every  sinjjle  day^he 
teachers*  informed  the  principal  --you  know,  it  wasn't  a  monthly  at- 
tendance thing,  it  was  a  daily  attendance  thing.  And  then  the  teacher 
was  supposed  lo  call  the  parents,  which  t|j'ey  were  always  supposed  to 
do  in  previous  years,  anyway,  they  were  supposed  to  call  the  parents 
and  go  to  the— get  in  touch  with  the  parents  to  find  out  why  the  stu- 
dents weren't  there.  And  the  attendance  officers  this  year  were  really 
out  there. 

On  the  .  South  Boston  thing,  the  problem  at  South  Boston  High 
School  is  the  custodial  staff.  And  the  — what  Mr.  Daughertj,  who  is  the 
head  of  the  custodian^!,  has  attempted  to  do— he  has  gone  out,  I  have 
gone  out  there  six  or  seven  times  and  haw  been  disgusted  v^ilh  the 
filth.  He  "has  been  out  thog&  on  ^wo  or  three  occasions.'  We  have  an 

jirchaic  cfvil  service  system  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  peor 

^ple  who  don't^happen  to  do  their  job. 

The  other  schools  in  South  Boston,  and  the  particular  men  who\are 
working  in  those  schoofs,  are  clean.  There  ariS  some  schools  in  Roxbu- 
ry  that  are  dirty,  and,  there  are  other  schools  that  are  spotless.  And, 
I  would  say  that  one  out  of  five  schools  in  Boston  from  my  visit  of 
half  of  the  schools  in  the  City  that  you  might  have  10  o'  :  ,t\  100  that 
have  custodian  pi*oblems,  and  they  have  them  in  South  Jostoo  High 
School.  And  the  problem  is,  how  do  you  deal  with  those  particular 
nuMi? 

Mr.  Daugherty  has  been  over  there,  he  has  brought  them  up  for  a 
gri;?vance.  He  has  80  men  on  a  grievance  list,  and  that  is  a  civil  service 
problem.  My  feeling  is  they  should  all  be  firbd  because,  they  give 
everybody  else  41  bad  name.  And  he  can't-you  know,  he  can't  do  that. 

CoMMissiONFR  HokN.  Thahk  you,  Ms  Sullivan.  That  is  why  I  started 
with  the  question  as  to  who  has  the  responsibility  for  the,  personnel 
policies  of  the  Boston  school  system.  The  board  does.  If  you  have  got 
that  problem,  I  would  simply  hope  that  the  board  would  start  to  deal 
with  it.  ^  *  _ 

'Chairman  KlaMmincj.  Commissoner  Freeman?  ^ 
We  want  to  thank  you  as  members  of  the  school  committee  for  ap- 
pearing b^ore  us  ar^  providing  us  with  the  testimony  that^you  have. 
Thmj^^ffmi  very  muc^ 
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Mr  KmRiCiAN  Mr  Chairman,  arc  you' going  to  shut  mc  off.  or  arc 
>ou  going  to  give  mc  an  tipportunity  to  show  you  sitmc  real  violations 
of  civil  rights  in  this  uity?  1  demand  to-lic  heard  {islhc  top  votc  gcttcr 
in  the  recent  school  committee  election.  I  think  that  when  you  get 
capons  like  Horn  on  4hc  hoard,  we  are  not  going  to  have  much  of  a 
chance  wht^n'he  wouldn't  even  come  In  me.  <\ipons  is  the  word.  Are 
you  going  to  give  me  an  opportunity,  sir.  to  tell  you  some  Veal  viola- 
tions of  civil  rights  in  this  city,  or  are  you  going  to  shut  me  ofH 

CHAiKMAN  KiFMMiNo  Let  the  Chair^mai^  slate  his  tjwn  position  and 
the  position  of^the  (\mimission  on  hearings  of  this  kind.  We  call  the 
witnesses  in  order  to  provide  them^ith  the  opportunity;  of  responding 
to  questions  from  Counsel,  and  also==^:est^  the  members  of 

the  Commission  \  feel  that'we  have  bee^n  very  Wral  in  pj^ovj^Jing  you 
with  the-opportunit'y  of  giving  exprcssioTiS.  to  tyouf  picrs^if^tl  view  on  cer- 
tain issues.  The  time  set  aside  for  this  ttart  of  our  hearing  from  the 
time  you  came  until  1 2.30/ that  time  ^as  expiree!.  If  you,  desire  to 
prepare  a  memorandupr^dealing  with  additional  mailers,  we  will  be 
very  happy  to  receive^  it  forj^he  records  ;lt  will  be  a  public  record,  and 
wc.  of  course,  wilP  oKvioUsly  have  no  objt'ction  to  y^ur"  making  it^ 
public.^andMt  will  become    part.of  our  public  .record. ,  ^  • 

Mr  Ki  RRiiiAN.  But  you^'duirt  wa'nt  to  hear  publicly  fri\m  an  efectcd 
member  of  the  school  eommittev;  of  the' city  of  Biiiaon  about  vjoKit^ons 
of  peoples'  civil  rights  in  the  city  of  Boston'^'^That  is^iur  decisioH?> 

CHAfRMA>  Fi  (  M.MiMi  1  hiivc  iridieatcd  my  decision^  yesV^hank  you< 
.  Mr  Ki  RRUiAN  Well.  I  say.  sir,  that  you  and  your'boarq  are  iitn^ ad- 
vertisement for  elective  i*fficvrs.  ^.  '  y^'^     ^  * 

Chairman  'Fi.i  MMiNiw'Okay.  Thank  you.  ^\umiel  will  cUlI'lhc  next 

'witncjjii.*  ,  y  ''^  • 

Mh.  (jLU  K   Mr  Chairman,  the. nekl  wita5,S!rwill  be  Mr.  \William 

White,  who  will  present  a  summary  of  ^nothiy:^one  of  the  Commission 

Stat]'  papers.  *  V 

Chairman  FirvMiNO.  I  v^ill  reeogni/e  Mr.  White  at  this  time. 
Mr  WHur.  Ihank  you,  Mr.  Chairnian. 

F«u  purposes -of  the  record,  my  name  is  William  White;  Assistant 
Staff  ^Director  foj*  NutionaJ  Civil  Right?  Issues.' The  two  Federal  agen- 
cies with  primary  jurisdictions  in  s^hool'desegregation  matters  are  the 
Depattment  of  Health,  Education,  and i  Welfare,  specifically  the  Office 
for  Civil  Hights;\md/.the  "Department  of  Justice,  specifically  the  Civil 
Righrs  Divfcton  hnd'thc  Community  Relations  Service.  .  - 

HEW\  dffice  for  Civil  Rights  was  th^.  first  Federal  agency  to  enter 
•the  Bos4oif(7case  with  4«(tensive  "data  gathering  and  investigation 
beginning^  in  ihe^Nprtng.  of /f  9?0"AViih  ijts  letter  of  November  30,  1971. 
the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  bcpn  a  seriUs  of  efforts  to  obtain  voluntary 
compliance  with. the  Title  VI  requirements  that  no  recipient  of  Federal 
funds  discriminate  on 'the  basis  of  rkcc,  color,  religion.' or  national 
or^in  .M6gotiation;i  with  the  school  cortimittoe  proved  fruitless. 
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On  June  2.  1^)7?.  HF'W  ciimmcnccd  Title  VI  Compliance  enforce- 
ment proceedings  to  terminate  HlvW  funding  to  the  Boston  school 
system  All  new  Federal  funds  for  which  Bostpn  applied  were  withheld 
froin  Boston  • 

Boston  continued  to  receive  funds  under  all  ongoing  federally- 
funded  programs,  such  as  Titles  I  and  VII  of  the  Elementary  and 
Siecondury  Kducution  Ael  of  1965. 

'  / On  March  2.  1973,  an  administrative  law  judge  found;  de  jure 
/segregation  in  Boston's  public  schools,  which  put  the  city  in  violation 
/  for  Title  VI  That  ruling  was  sustained  on  appeal  I  year  later.  ^ 

The  findings  in  the  HFiW  proceedings  were  independent  of  but 
similar  to  those  of  the  district  court  in  Morf^an  v.  Hennif^an,  Dis- 
crimination was  found  in  feeder  patterns,  open  enrollment,  ar)d  con- 
trolled transfer  policies  of  the  Boston  School  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  policy.  HBtV  withdrew  from  all  administrative 
proceedings  against  the  Boston  School  system  once  the  Federal  district 
court  issued*  its  finding  in  ordej-  of  June  21.  1974.  With  the  district 
court's  final  order  on  Octobe^.3().  1974.  Boston  also  became  eligible 
to  receive  Kederal  Emergency  iSchool  Aid  Act  funds  to  aid  school  dis- 
tricts undergoing  desegregation.^ 

The  Department  of  Justice,  relying  on  the  plaintiffs  in  Morgan  v. 
Hennigan  to  vindicate  the  14th  amendment  rights  of  Boston's  minority 
school  children,  chose  not  to  intervene  in  the  case.  Its  first  involve- 
ment in  Boston's  desegregation  process  came  in  January  1974  when  its 
Community  Relations  Service  offered  its  conciliatory  services  to  local 
school  authorities. 

In  August  1974  the  court  requested  that  CRS  monitor  Phase  I  imple- 
mentation proceedings  as  an  aid  to  the  court.  The  court  also  requested 
CRS  to  continue  its  conciliation  effort  with  all  parties  to  the  case.  As 
a  result,  beginning  in  September  1974.  the  Community  Relations  Scr- 
vice  often  became  directly  involved  with  school  discipline  problems 
not  normally  its  responsibility. 

Although  the  Department  of  Justice  refused  to  approve  the  use  of 
Federal  marshals  in  Boston,  in  fall  1974  it  did  assign  a  team  of  six  at- 
torneys from  its  Civil  Rights.  Division  for  *'as  long  as  they  are  needed." 
to  enforce  Federal  criminal  civil  rights  laws. 

Between  October  and  December  of  1974,  this  team  investigated 
%HTmplainis  of  criminal  civil  rn^hts  violations.  amT  filed  charges  against 
alleged  violators  of  Federal  laws.  Since  December  1974  the  team  has 
been  involved  in  followup  activities  in  connection  with  suits  previously 
filed.  Plans  for  a  Justice  Department  involvement  in  the  1975-76 
school  year  desegregation  effort.s.  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

The  White  House  also  became  involved  in  the  Boston  case  with  a 
public  statement  .by  the  President  in  October  1974.  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed disagreement  with  the  Federal  court  Order. 

Chairman  Flf.mminc.  Thank  you.  Mr.  White.  Counsel  will  call  the 
/  n^xt  witnesses. 
'\  .  .  ... 
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Mr.  Alkxanuer.  Robert  Fulton.  William  Uigan,  John  Bynoe.  and 
Thomas  Fugan. 

(Whereupon.  Robert  Fulton.  William  Logan.  John  Bynoe.  and 
Thomas  Fagan  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.  | 
Chairman  Flemming.  We  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 

TESTIMONY  FOR  THE  pEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 
■Y:  ROiERT  FULTON.  REGIONAL  OIRECTORv  JOHN  BYNOE.  DIRECTOR. 
REGlbN  I,  OFFICE  FOR  CIVIL  RIGHTS:  WILLIAM  LOGAN.  REGIONAL 
COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION  (USOE);  THOMAS  FAGAN.  CHIEF.  SPECIAL 
PROJECTS  BRANCH,  EQUAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Starting  with  Mr.  Fulton,  would  each  of  you  identi- 
fy yourself  for  the  record,  including  your  name,  address,  and  your 
position  within  the  Department  of  HEW. 

Mr;  Fulton.  I  am  Robert  Fulton.  I  live  at  137  Ridge  Stteet, 
Winchester.  Massachusetts.  My  position  is  Regional  Director,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  New  England. 

Mr.  Bynoe  I  am  John  Bynoe,'82  Harold  Street.  Roxbury;  Director 
of  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  for  the  Department  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare.  Region  I. 

Mr.  Logan.  My  name  is  William  T.  Logan.  Jr.  I  live  at  51  Windmill 
Drive,  Sudbury.  Massachusetts.  I  am  Regional  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Faoan.  I  am  Thomas  Fagan.  I  live  at  3223  Rittenhouse  Street. 
Northwest,  in  Washington.  I  am  Chief.  Special  Project^  Branch.  Equal 
Education  Opportunity. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Bynoe.  could  you  briefly  describe  for  us  the 
Title  VI  proceedings  that  was  instituted  against  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Bynoe. .Yes.  Beginning  in  1970.  based  on  a  complaint  filed  by 
Allen  Cohen  at  the  Lewenburg  School  in  Roxbury.  in  Dorchester,  an 
investigation  was  undertaken  of  the  possible  Title  VI  violation  in  the 
Boston  school  system.  After  a  preliminary  investigation,  it  was  decided 
that  a  complete  Title  VI  investigation  should  be  undertaken,  which  was 
done.  As  a  result  of  that  investigation,  we  entered  — 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  long  did  that  investigation  take? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  That  investigation  took  approximately— the  entire  in- 
vestigation, preliminary  as  well  as  the  final  review,  took  approximately 
18  months  or  so  ' 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  that  was  conducted  out  of  your  office  or  out 

of  the  Washington  office? 
Mr.  Bynoe.  It  was  conducted  out  of  my  office  with  assistance  from 

the  Washington  office. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Is  it  in  effect  a  task  force  created  for  a  major 

review  like  that? 

.  4o: 


Mr  BYNor  At  that  lime  it  was  necessary  because  of  the  small  num- 
bers that  were  assigned  to  the  regional  office  At  the  present  lime  we 
wovid  undertake  such  a  review. 

Mk.  Alkxandi  k.  How  many  staff  persons  do'^ou  currently  have? 

Mk.  Bynok.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  total  number  of  slots 
assigned  to  the  office  of  3y.  At  thai  lime,  there  were  approximately 
1 3  people  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Alkxandrr.  Had  your  office  before  that  lime  ever  conducted 
a  compliance  review  of  the  Boston  school  system? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  No,  we  had. not. 

Mr.  Alkxanuer.  So  this  was„the  first  review  of  ^he  Boston  school 
sysle^n? 

Mr.  Bynok.  This  was  the  first  review  of  the  Boston  school  system. 

Mr.  AlF.xanokr.  In  sum,  what  were  ih*»  findings  in  that  proceeding? 
o  Mr.  Bv'noe.  In  sum,  as  a  result  of  our  findings,  we  found  that  what 
we  described  as  a  dual  system  existing  in  Boston.  We  found  that  the 
school  administration,  by  Its  actions,  had  set  up  certain  procedures  in 
terms  of  middle  schools,  in  which  it  amounted  that  minority  youngsters 
coming  out  of  grade  eight  were  sent  to  first-year  high  schools,  which 
were  becoming,  and  have  become  in  many  in,stances,  majority  blacks, 
and  that  the  nor.minority  youngsters  were  given  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  junior  high  schools  and  then  on  to  district  high  schools  in  the 
second  year,  which  were  majority  white. 

Mr.  AiEXANDEK.  Based  on  the  findings  of  the  HEW  study,  would  it 
be  accurate  to  ,say  that  a  black  student  couid  attend  any  school  in  the 
.  city  of  Boston  that  he  or  she  chose? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  No,  it  would  not.  « 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  it  be  fair  to  say  that  Bostmi  school  systems 
at  the  time  of  the  HEW  findings,  which  were  in  1973,  I  believe-- 
Mr.  Bynoe.  Thai  is  correct. 

iViR.  Alexander.  -  had  an  integrated  school  system? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  It  ^ould  be  fair  Uvsay  that  there  were  schools  in  which 
minority  students,  and  almost  all  the  schools  of  the  city  had  some 
minority  students—  ^ 

Mr.  Alexa.nofr.  Were  these  numbers  of  any  significance  in  terms 
of  the  black  population  in  this  city  and  other  minorities? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  No,  not  at  all. 

In  some  sciiools  I  would  say  no,  because  it  was  possible  for  us  to 
trace  a  pattern  in  which  it  ended  up  that  the  majority  of  minority  stu- 
dents ended  up  in  specific  schools  and  the  majority  of  nonminority  stu- 
dents ended  up  in  specific  schools. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Has  HEW's  cole  in  the  desegregation  prtK-ess  con- 
tinued, or  was  it  in  effect  terminated  by  the  Federal  district  court 
order  in  an  investigatory  role  ' 

Mr  Bynof  The  investigatory  role  has  not  discontinued  It  has 
diminished  somewhat.  It  has  continued,  however,  in  our  responsibility 
to  monitor  and  to  review  for  the  purposes  of  the  Emergency  School 
Assistance  Aid  Act. 
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Mr.  Ai.J.XANi)kK.  What  was  the  effect  of  the  Federal  district  court 

order*  .  >  .  .    u     ui  vi/ 

Mr.  Bvnok.  The  Federal  court  order  superceded  the  HUW 
proceedings  for  ail  intents  and  purposes,  as  we  recogni/e  the  court 
order  as  validating  our  findings,  and  also  taking,  being  the  actual 
requirements,  that  the  city  would  now  have  to  meet. 

Mr  Ai.KXANDFR.  Mr.  Bynoe,  were  you-l  take  it  were  involved  in 
this  proceeding,  the  2-year  proceeding  of  HliW  with  the  Boston  School 
Committee,  is  that  correct? 

Mr  Bynok.  That  is  correct. 
■  Mr  Ai.i-XANDt  r.  Personally? 

Mr  Bynoi.  That  is  right  .     u    •  i 

Mr.  Ai.KXANOtR.  From  your  experience  both  as  the  Regional 
bireclor  of  OCR  and  your  personal  experiences  there,  was  the  Boston 
School  Committee, or  the  Boston  School -*-and  the  Boston  School  De- 
partment, at  all  cooperative  in  providing  the  necessary  data  for  making 
the  analysis  that  HEW  needed  to  make  ynder  Federal  law?  ^ 

Mr  Bynok.  The  Boston  School  Committee  was  cooperative  after 
they  were  advised  and  given  legal  notice  of  the  requirements  based  on 
the  assurances  there  given  in  order  to  become  eligible  for.  the  Federal 
financial  assistance  that  they  had  received. 

Mr.  Alexamufr.  Mr.  Fulton,  moving  to  you  for  a  momept.  could 
you  briefly  describe  tor  us  what  is  the  responsibility  of  a  Regional 
Director  of  the  department  of  Health.  Educativ.n.  and  Welfare?  • 

Mr.  Fulton  Regional  Directors  are  the  representatives,  the  senior 
representative  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  overall  coordination  of  the  De- 
partment's programs  in  a  region.  I  have  lint  \uthority  over  certain 
aspects  of  the  regional  operation.  There  are.ov.  cr  functions  that  1  have 
only  a  coordinative  responsibility,  over. 
.  Mr  AiKXANDFR.  Which  would  those  functions  be? 

Mr  Fllton.  This  included  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  functions  and 
the  program  responsibilities  of  the  Office  of  Edi  cation  as  well  as  othe» 
major  agencies  within  HEW.        /  ^  ..r  ii; 

I  'have  a  responsibility  for  attei^pting  to  fit  the  pieces  of  HEW  pro- 
grams together  so  that  they  open  te  in  a  more  effective  way  than  they 
would  if  dealt  with  individually.  1  have  the  responsibility  to  represent 
the  department  to  the  Stale  and  local  governments  and  to  the  general 
public  of  the  region.  Also,  to  provide  administrative  support  of  a 
variety  of  forms  to  all  of  the  operations  of  HEW  within  the  region. 

Mr  Alkxandfr.  What  was  your  role,  personally,  as  the  Regional 
Director  of  HEW  in  the  Phase  I  process? 

Mr.  Fulton  We  had  a  number  of  points  during  the  past  year  in 
which  various  matters  were  under  consideration  in  HEW  related  to  the 
availability  of  technical  assistance  under  the  Title  IV;  the  questions  of 
the  eligibility  of  Boston  for  funding  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  the  question  of  the  actual  making  of  that  grant.  1  was-1  played 
a  role  of  convening  the  other  parties  who  are  here  at  the  table  a 


number  uf  limes  lo  discus\,the  HKW  position;  1  reported  to  out  Secre- 
tary regularly  on  the  developments  related  to  the  Boston  schools.  I  met 
from  time  lo  time  with  various  people  who  had  concerns  about  the 
-availability  ot  Federal  funding  or  HfiW\s  posture  on  the  question  of 
compliance  of  Hosion  with  the  requirements  thai  had  to  be  met  in 
order  to  be  elit;ible  for  Federal  funding  I  personally  monitored,  as 
closel>  as  I  could,  the  developments,  I  received  progress  reports  from 
all  of  ihcsstaff  people  who  were  mvj^)lved  m  various  rclationtihips  with 
Hosioii.  and  in  general  tried  to  KiJ'ep  an  immediate  touch  with  the 
situation  so  that  when  it  was  appropriate  to  make  a  recommendatiiuijj^ 
to  our  national  office  or  to  speak  to  some*  ne  locally  or  to  do^ 
something  with  some  member  of  our  regional  office  team,  I  could  be 
m  a  position  to  do  so. 

Mk  Ai.iAANniR  Was  here  any  additional  funding  other  than  the 
money  that  became  available  in  January  when  the  issue  of  compliance 
was,  worked  out  that  was  made  available  by  HKW  for  school 
desegregation?  , 

Mr  FiM  ion  The  only  other  specific  funding  action  ^hal  I  can  recall 
was  the  addition  to  the  general  assistance  center  operated  by  the 
I'mversity  of  Hartford  of.  I  believe.  $I25,U(H).  to  provide  additional 
technical  assistance  lo  Boston  for  the  process  of  desegregation 
planning. 

Mr  Ai.FXANOi  h  Anything  other  than  that,  either  funding  directly  or 
in  technical  assistance'^ 

Mr  FuLfoN.  Not  that  I  can  recall  Maybe  one  of  the  other  witnesses 
might 

Mr  ALrxANDFR  Mr  Bynoe'^ 

Mr.  B>nof  No.  I  don't  recall  any  other. 

Mr  Ali  xanoi  r  Mr  Bynoe.  in  relation  to  your  continuing  oversight 
responsibilities,  you  a  number  of  times  mentioned  that  a  rtumber  of 
private  schools  have  been  established  in  relation  to  Phase  I.  Is  that 
your  responsibility  to  review  those  schools? 

Mr  Bvnof  Yes.  it  is  our  responsibility  to  review  those  schools,  and 
the  notice  was  sent  to  the  Boston  School  Committee,  to  the  public 
facilities  depurtment.  as  they  are  ihe  agency  that  has  control  of  the 
Boston  school  building,  on  February  20.  P;75,  advising  them  of  the 
fact  that  the  cit;.  no  education  agency  should  be  eligible  for 
assistance  if  they  should  deal  with  private  schools  that  were  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  evading  the  desegregation  order.  ^ 

Mr  Ai.i  xandkr.  May  we  have  a  copy  of  that  letter  for  the  record? 

Mr  B>n(>f  Yes 

Mr  AifxwoiR  Can  we  have  that  entered  as  an  exhibit  at  this 
point.  Mr  Chairman  * 
Chair.man  Fif  MNUsti.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done 
Mh  Aifxxsiur.  in  relation  lo  private  schools  thai  do  not  in  any 
way  ha^e  a 'public  ci>nne(:tion  in  terms  of  lunding  or  facilities,  do  you 
report  information  ihai  you  have  on  them  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice m  relation  to  their  tax  status* 


Mr.  Bynok.  No.  we  do  'nol.    ,  |  \  . 

Mr.  Ai.tXANi)F.k.  Is  that  a  policy  determination  HLW-wiUe.  or  is  tnai 
something  that  has  not  been  diiiW  ?  ' 

Mr  BYNof .  This  is  so"iething  !ihat-.the  question  of  policy  up  to  tnt 
present  time  has  not  arisen.  .  r 

Mh;  AitXANDiK'.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  you  to 
transfer  such  facts  that  may  come  into  your  possession,  to  the  Depart- 
ment—Internal Rev.nue  Service? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  I  would  feel  that  it  might  be  appropriate. 

Mr  AiKXANDKR.^  Mr.  Fulton,  could  you  tell  us  something  about  Iho". 
'plans  for  this  upcoming  year  in  terms  of  Federal  involvement  with 

Phase  11?  ^  •  .    r  u  i.u 

c  Mr  Fui  roN.  Well,  we  have  pending  in  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfaie.  the  Office  of  Lducatioii.  right  now  an  applica- 
tion from  the. Boston  School  Department  for  a  further  funding  action 
under  the  Bmergrincy  School  Aid  Act.  . 

One  of  the  obvious  responsibilities^if  HEW  is  to  act  on  that  applica- 
tion evaluate  it  in  relation  to,  other  needs,  and  make  a  decision  on 
how'  much  money  Boston  can  qualify  for.  In  terms 'of  other  kinds  of 
•  activldes.  have  toUl  the  Boston  superintendent's  office  that  we 
would  monitor  as  closely  as  we  could  other  opportunities  for  Boston 
to  participate  in  HBW  progriins.  I  ill  ask  Mr.  Logan  to  be  alert  and 
to  alert  me  and  the  superintendent's  office  at  such  time  as  other  possi- 
bilities arise  in  which-HEW  money  might  be  deliv««r  to  assist  the  city 
in  the  desegregation  process  and  in  improvement  of  its  educational 

programs.  -  .  ,  .  ,  . 

•  I  have  suggested  to  the  Federal  Executive  Board  that  we  ought  to 
form  for  Phase  II  a  committee,  a  task  force  of  Federal  representatives, 
thai  would  explore  with  the  school  department  staff,  with  the  State  of- 
ficials, and  with  the  community  leaders,  the  possible  roles  that  Federal 
agencies  as  a  group  might  play  in  relation  to  developments  in  Boston^ 
That  recommendation  has^  not  yet  come  before  the  policy  council  of 
■  the  FedcraNi^ecutive  Board,  but  it  will  next  week. 

Within  HEW  we  will  monitor  the  developments  very  closely;  we  will 
provide  advice  to  our  national  office;  .j*e  will  keep  our  Secretary  in- 
formed of  developments  and  request  his  help  when  needed  to  deal 
with  issues  related  to  Boston;  a  continuation  •'nd  hopefully  an  even 
closer  touch  with  the  situation  and  an  ability  to  respond  as  quicUy  as 
we  can  to  the  developments  as  they  occur,  is  what  we  are  seeking. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Logan,  coi.ld  you  tell  us  hrivfiy  what  your 
function  is  in  the  regional  office? 

Mr  LotiAN  Yes.  I  represent  the  United  States  Commission  of  bdu- 
calion.  and  have  final  authority  of  those  programs  and  authorities 
delegated  to  me  prior  to  June  1.  1973.  by  the  newjegisl.ation,  93-380. 
Therefore,  I  have  direct  responsibility  for  certain  programs,  serve  as 
4,  liaison  broker,  contact  point  for  the  United  States  Commissioner  in 
those  programs  in  which  we  coordinate  between  this  office  and  the 
central  office. 
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Mr.  AttXANUtK.  Could  you  specify  just  briefly  what  ar,e  nomc  of 
those? 

Mh  I.iHiAN  Well*  for  example*  in  connection  with  the  Boston 
desfigrcgation  program,  it  was  the  central  office  that, had  the  authority 
and  r^spomled  when  the  final  court  order  was  issued,  that  made  availa- 
ble up  to  a  million  nine  151.9  million]  to  carry  on  the  program.  We 
were  not  in  a  normal  funding  eycle;  they  went  to"  the  logical  place 
which  was  discretionary  funds  at  headquarters,  and  were  so  funded.  At, 
that  time*  Mr.  Pagan*  who*  is  beside  me,  was  the  project  officer 
representing  the  Associate  Commissioner  Goldberg  and  he  worked  out 
,  of  our  office,  our  staff  and  .l'^roughout  that  time  there  has  been  coor- 
dination between  the  two. 

Mr  AiiXANiUR.  Other  than  the  $1.9  million  just  referred  to,  is 
there  any  other  funding  or  technical  assistance  that  was  provided  to 
the  Boston  school  system  directly  relating  to  the  Phase  I  order? 

Mr.  Lakian.  As  soon  as  we  had  a  final  order,  on  that  date— that 
would  be  back  in  November,  I  believe --at  that  time  we  immediately 
contacted,  and  this  was  not  our  first  contact,  we  were  in  contact  with 
officials  in  Superintendent  Leary\s  office,  made  available  to  them  ap- 
plications for  the  limergency  School  Act..  And  from  that  time  on  we 
have  had  a  single  -  .ve  had  o\w  project  officer,  who  is  assigned  specifi- 
cally to  Boston;  plays  the  liaison.  That  does  not  mean  that  all  technical 
assistance  comes  from  that  one  program  officer,  but  all  .requests  are 
there  so  that  they  are  coordinated  and  the  availability  of  my  staff  has 
been  expressed  to  the  Bostim  School  Department. 

Mr^^Alfxanofh  Has  it  ever  been  utilized? 

Mk  l.oiiAN  Yes. 

Mr.'Alfxandi-h.  For  technical  assistance? 

Mr.  LoiiA.N    It  certainly  has.  And. ..of  course,  the  proximity  of 
this— our  office  on  the  23d  floor  and  the  Boston  school  office  is  a- 
matter  of  just  a  few  blocks  away. 

Mr^  Alf.xandfk  What  type  of  technical  services  does  your  office 
have  available  that  can  he  utilized? 

Mr.  Loc.a.n.  WelL  with  regards  to  the— we  will  talk  about  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education  —  !  have  a  staff  ^at  is  almost  a  counterpart 
of  the  deputy  cimimissionership  for  school  systems.  We  have  programs 
in  desegregation,  litle  K  Title  IV,  impacted  aid  programs.  Also,  we 
havt^Vi)cational  offices. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDFR.  Referring,  for  example,  when  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Phase  I'oidercd  the  Boston  School  Committee  to  develop  its 
own  plan  that  would  be  acceptable  on  constitutional  principles  for 
Phase  IL  did  the  Boston  School  Department  School  Committee  come 
to  you  for  assistance  in  4$-'signing  such  a  plan? 

Mr  L()(;an  Members  of  the  Boston  — of  :>uperintendcnt  I.cary*s 
staff  did  come  to  us.  Superintendent  Leary  assigned  Charles  Lefkow  itz 
as  his  official  contact,  who  had  that  responsibility.  There  has  almost 
been  daily  contact  with  Mr.  Lefkowitz. 
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Mr  Ai.FXANDtR.  Could  you  explain  to  us  what  additional  resources 
of  either  a  technical  or  a  tlnancial  nature  could  be  available  to  the  city 
of  Hoslon  under  Phase  U?  Arc  any  such  resources  contemplated? 

Mr.  LdiiAN  Well  there  are  two  things:  One.  we  are  in  a  funding 
cycle  at  this  moment,  and  we  will  not  know  the  results  of  that  funding 
cycle  on  Boston's  application  or  other  applications  until  approximately 
the  25lh  of  June.  We  must  have  these  contracts  out  by  June  30.  The 
(kneral  Assistance  Center  for  New  England,  or  Region  I  in  Hartford, 
has  a  proposal  for  it  to  continue  the  type  of  sup;  ort  that  existed  be- 
fore. 

Initially,  when  the  (ieneral  Assistance  Center  applied  for  a  grant,  we 
couldn't  they  had  a  component  to  serve  Boston.  Boston  was  not  in 
compliance  at  that  lime  That  component  was  deleted. 

When  Boston  came  into  compliance,  we  amended  our  contract,  in- 
creased it  by  an  amount  of  $110,000  to  make  available  the  services 
that  Boston  requested  from  the  General  Assistance  Center,  This  year 
wc  anticipate  that  the  General  Assistance  Center  will  continue  to  serve 
Boston  from  that  poinl  of  view.  They  have  a  basic  grant  application 
.n  now  and  wc  have  been  working  with  them  in  preparation,  range. 
The  application  is  currently  in  Washington  Thcp;  is  a  reaft^n  for  this. 
I  thii:k  it  should  he  explained  that  the  allocation  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  the  whole  State  tor  basic  grants,  was  a  lit- 
tle over  a  million  dollars.  When  I  say  that  t  am  saying  it  because  we. 
dealt  with  a  pos' .jle  continuin^j.  resolution  of  $2,36  million  appropria-^ 
ti(^  t  and  so  on.  The  Boston  application  far  exceeds  the  money  availa- 
ble for  the  Commonwealth.  Therefore,  the  normal  cycle  on  resub- 
mitting is  t  )  go  to  the  national  pool  and  as  money  >is  made  available 
^  from  Stales  that  have  not  used  their  allocation,  it  is  redistributed  under 
a  formuli'  that  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time  on  the  same  basis. 
So  Boston  tber  will  be  eligible  to  as  much  money  as  is  ^available  on 
reassignment  ^-^^ 

Mr.  Atf-XANDf  r.  How  much  money  is  being  aslced  for? 

Mr  i.txiAN  About  300.000. 

Mr  Ai.tXANDFR  And  that,  as  >ou  said,  is. within  the  batlpark,  is  that 
>our  slalcment? 

Mr  Li)(»AN  1  coUld  not  say  that  at  this  moment,  not  knowing— I 
hiiNC  a  start  member  in  Washington/  or  en  route  herj,  vho  has  been 
down  with  the  ^resubmitted  applications.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  how 
many 

Mr.  Au  xandi  r  Do  other  organi/ Uions.  o^her  than  the  school  de- 
partment, apply  for  grants  in  this  area.' 

Mr  l.ocAN  Yes,  thoy  do  There  are 'many  nonprofit  organizations 
that  qiuihiv  under  the  special  categorical  programs  for  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations 

.  .  Mr  •Alixanimk    Hd\c  wc  had  in  the  Boston  -omnyvinity  either 
universities  or  colleges  or  nonprofit  organizations  that  have  specifically 
applied  for  funds  -  e. 
Mr  LociAN.  We  have  — 
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Mk.  Ati>:XANi)i>:'k.  —for  desegregation  purposes? 
Mr.  Louan.  Wc  have 

Mr.  ALtXANOFR.  Could  >ou  txpiain  that  lo  us?  WhaJ  programs  you 
are  funding  lo  ihose  organi/alions? 

Mr.  l.ouAN.  The  program  for  nonproflt  groups  is  lo  provide  commu- 
nity SUP!....,  community  Iruininj;,  to  assist  the  public  schools,  you 
know,  carry  out  its  desegregation  program.  It  is  a  ^supplemental,  com- 
plemental  type  of--*a. complementary  type  of  program. 

M|p^£XANUER.  How  much  money  this  year  for  such  organizations? 

Mtt  LotiAN.  The  allocation?  , 

Mr.  Alfxanof.r.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Looan.  May  I  ask  Tom  thai  question? 

Mr.  Ai>:xaniu:r.  Surely. 

Mr.  Facian.  The  law  sets  aside  approximately  8  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  for  a  nonprofit  g'-oup.  So  it  is  8  percent  of  215  million, 
plus  or  minus  a  little. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  much  was  expended  in  Boston,  was  my  exact 
question? 

Mr.  Fagan.  Nothing,  has  been  expended  on  the  current  appropria- 
tions so  far. 

Mr  Ai.fcXANORR.  There  are  applications  under  ihe  — 
Mr.  LoiiAN.  There  are. 

Mr.  ALtXANDER.  — pehdmg  appropriations.  Up  to  the  8  percent 
amount? 

Mr.  Logan.  1  think  exceeding  it.  » 

Mr.  Alexander.  Exceeding  it.  So  there  are  applications.  Are  these 
from  universities'* 

Mr.  l.iK.AN  I  don't  believe  there  were  any  university  applications 
under  the  [emergency  School  Aid  Act.  There  ari  under  the  Title  IV. 

Mr.  .Ai.exanijer.  1  sec.  But  there  are  no  university  applications  for 
supplemental  services  for  desegregation? 

Mh  Logan.  Not  at  this  lime,  although  they  could  be  eligible  appli- 
cants. The  cycling  of  a  lime  for  applications  was,  I  believe.  May  16^ 
was  the  final  date 

Mr  Alexander.  Oka>.  The  logical  question.  I  assume  is,  universi- 
ties are  aware  that  tMey  are  eligible  for  such  funds? 

Mr  I.og.^n  I  believe  they  are  They  should  be.  ' 

Mr  Alexander  Okay.  Mr.  Fagan,  could  you  brietly  describe  to  us 
what  your  responsibilities  are\^ 

Mr  Fag^  In  ge;neral.  I  am  in  charge  of  what  is  known  as  Special 
Projects  Emergency  School  Aid  Act.  I  administer  all  those  portions  9f 
the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  which  are  noi  related  to  the  State  ap- 
portionment section,  specifically  educational  television  and  discretiona- 
ry account  In  that  capacity  the  current  grant  under  which  Boston  is 
operating  is  funded  out  of  discretionary  funds.  So  I  have  also  served 
as  a  project  monitor  for  the  current  grant  in  Boston. 

Mr  Ai.tXA.snER..  Gould  you  tell  us  the  types  of  activities  that  were 
funded  in  this  past  fiscal  year? 


Mk   FaCiAN  Yes,  Ihcre  were  several.  There  vyas  one  dealing  with^ 
guidance  counselors,  which  was  providing  guidance  services,  especially 
lo  non-Hnglish-speaking  children.  There  was  a  bilingual  education 
componenl  which  established  bilingual  community  aides. 
/MR/ALKXANDiiR.  These  were  prior  to  desegregation,  these  proposals, 
I  gather. 

Mr.  FA(iAN  No,  these  prbposals  were  all  desegregation  proposals. 
And  these  were  activities  that  were  conducted  in  the  schools  that  were 
uffecled  by  Phase  1  There  was  a  large  component  crisis  prevention, 
which  was  supplementing  some  of  the  activities  that  Ann  Foley's  Maff 
had  already  been  carrying  out,  an  intergroup  relations  component  for 
training  teachers  and  school  udminislralors  and  parents  in  an  attempt 
to  cool  down^ tensions  and  stuff  within  the  schools;  and  some  suppor-^ 
live  services  for  the  citywide  advisory  committee. 

Mr    AiKXANH)FR..  Were  these  funds  concentrated  in  individual 
schools,  or  were  they  spread  IhroughQUt  the  system? 

M' .  Fagan.  They  were— the  only  schools  that  could  receive  funds 
under  the -services  under  it  were  those  that  were  affected  by  Phase 
I  So  it  was  the  target  schools  involved  in  the  Phase  I,  in  which  I  think 
there  were  .something  like  42  schmils,  I  think  was  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR.  Do  you  know  how  many  teachers  received  training 
under  the  funds  provided  by  ESA? 

Mr.  Facjan.  No.  1  couldn't  tell  you  offh^and  because  the  training  pro- 
gram is  still  gping  on. 

Mr.  Ai  HXANOBR.  Until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year? 
•Mr  Faoan  Yes  Boston  hasn't  requested  an  extension  of  the  cur- 
rent grant  period  through  AligusWl. 

Mr  ALhXANDFit.  Do  you  monitor^  the  quality  of  the  training  that  \% 
provided  under  a  grant? 

Mr  Facian  Yes.  ,  ♦ 

Mr.  ALtXANDFR.  Could  you  evaluate  the  training  for  us? 

Mr.  Faoan.  Well.  I  conducted  a  monitoring  review  in  March  with 
some  people,  members  of  my  staff,  and  of  Dr.  Logan  s,  and  we  fell 
that  what  was  going  on  was  quite  good.  I  think  the  school  department, 
the  school  was  under  a  tremendous  strain.  When  money  was  finally 
made  available  in  February  to  develop  and  implement  a  program  of 
that  scope  in  such  a  short  amount  of  time,  it  was  very  difficult.  But, 
in  general,  1  think  that , they  have  made  a  good  attempt  to  carry  out 
theprograni  as  it  was  designed.  c 

Mr.  ALtXANOFR  Do  you  th'ink  the  programs  were  generally  effec- 
tive or  ineffective  ' 

Mr  FAciAN  The  evaluation  is  +)eing  contracted  out  by  the  school 
department  to  three  agencies.  And  until  1  get  a  result  of  those  evalua- 
tions. I  just  wouldn't  — 

Mr.  Alkxander.  Do  you  have  any  say  in  who  it  would  get  con- 
tracted to.' 

Mr.  Facian  No. 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR.  None  at.all? 
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Mh.  Pagan.  Nu,  oth^r^thsih  We  have  to  approve' subcontracts  as  they 
go  out  and  they  must  be  done  on  a  competitive  basis.  It  is  up  to  the 
schi'^ol  departnfient  to—  ^ 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  When  will  those  evaluation  results  be  ready? 

Mr.  Faoan.  They  will  be  in— one  of  the  reasons  for  the  extension 
.         wa^to  give  them  enough  time  to  compile  the  results  of  the  ^valuationv 
so  they  will  be  in  August.  The  school  department  may  have  them  prior 
to  that,  but  they  wot^Jdn't  be  submitted  to  me* until  then. 

Mr.  Alfxandrr.  As^of  the  ^nd  of  the  normal  funding  cycle,  which 
^  Would  be  the  end  of  June  in  the«fisi:al  year,  how  much  of  the  $1.9 
,        million  will  the  Boston  school  system ''have  expended?  . 

Mr.  Faoan.  According  to 'information  recently  submitted  to  me, 
about  1.4  million  will  be  expended  under  the  extended  period. 

Mr.  Alfxanof.r.  Will  the  entire  amount  be  spent  if  the  exte?n$ion 
through 'August  is  granted?  ^ 

Mr.  Faoan.  Not— again  it  is  hard  to  say  because  these  are  projected 
figures,  hul  they  do  not  project  spending  the  entire  ari1l)unt,  no. 

Mr  Af.EXANOFR.  So  there  wiji  be  Federal  funds  th^t  will  be  unspent 
under  this  program^  the  $1.9  million  referred  to  several  times.  That  is 
<tthat-  "         ^    -  ^ 

Mr.  Faoan.  That  is  a  projection  based  upon  several  things.  Qne,  no 
further  extension  which  they  haven't  requested.  And,  you  know^ carry- 
ing out  whatever  they  are  doing^his  summer.  Incidentally,  I  am  not 
terribly  surprised.  That  is  not  uncommon  in  Federal  gra,nt  situations  to 
fmd  that  that  occurs. 

Mr.  Alkxandcr.  Is  that  uncommon,  howevcrv  in  schooUdesegregi^- 
tioTi 'situations? 

Mr  Faoan  No.  It  isn't  in  all  of  our  things.  The  reasons  that  such 
things  occur  is  that  when  the  budgets  are  put  together,  they  are^pro* 
*^jl'ctcd  on  salaries  for  the  length  of  the  grant  period  and  everything  laid 
out,  and  there  ,are  so  many  teachers  going  to  attend  each  one  of  these 
sessions  and  they  arc  being  paid  a  stipepc^  for  attending.  But  they  are 
only  paid  tor  those  that  they  >attend,  and  if  there  are  30  people  en- 
a  rolled,  and  24  people  attend,  then  some  money  begins  to  accumulate. 

Hiring  is  always  projected;  we  are  going  to  start  people  on  such  and 
.  such  a  date  at  the  beginning  of  the  grant  period.  There  may  bc*^J  or 
2  or^3  weeks  of  recruitment  time  that  passes  by  before  people  are  ac- 
tually^put  on  the  pcyioll;  people  quit  halfway  through.. So  that  the  dol* 
lars  tend  to  accumulate.  s 

Mr.  Ai.KXANDFR.  In  relation' to  the  grant  for  the  hext  cycling  period, 
is  there  any  difference,  in  the  nature  of  '()rograms  that  are  being 
requested  to  be  funded? 

Mr.  Faoan.  Ye»^  there  are  There  ar^  some  additions  in  the  new 
proposal  which  were  not  in  the  earlier  grant,  although  some  of  them 
"    appeared  in  the  earlier  application. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  specify  those  for  us?      *  ^ 
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Mk  Vaoan  Ycj*.  There  is  u  remedial  math  component  in  the  ne\%r 
proposal;  a  remedial  reading  Vomponenl  in  the  new  proposarVhich 
was'noi  in  "the  earlier  one;  they  have  expanded  the  bilitiigi4al  com- 
ponent somewhat;  a  special  needs  component,  special  education,  I 
guess  MSssachu.setts  uses  speciiif  needs—is  iu  hefe.^And  there  is^a 
summer  teacher  training  component',  w/iich.  obviously  wasn't  in  the 
proposal  It  only  ran  February  through  June. 

Mr;  AikxanoI':r.  Mr"^  FuUon,  earlier  you  mentioned' that  you  had 
made  aVecommendation  for' the  Federal  Regional-Council,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Fdlton.  Federal  Executive.     ,  *  * 

,Mr.  AitXANOFH.  Could  you  specify  lo^us  what  types  of  activities 
you  recommended  that  be  undertaken  by  the— in  a  sense  the  leader- 
ship of  the  l^ederal  establishinent  in  this  city?  ' 

*Mr!  TliLTON.  Well,  I  suggested  that  one  of  the  things  we  ought  to 
explore  is  the  possibility  o(  adopting  or -adapting  tba.  pairing  arrange* 
mentth^t  ha^  been  used  with'^^some  of  thcbusinesse's^and  universities 
to  see  whether  indi\?idual  Federal  ag<;ncies  might  render  support  on  a 
paired  basis  with  some  of  the  schools,  particularly  for  such  things  a» 
tutoring  help.  ^  '  ' 

We  did.  this  past  spring,  get  started  fairly  'late  in  th^  school  year,;^ 
a  coo|)erativc  program  in  vihich  Fedijral  people  are  release^  from  their 
jobs  to  provide  some  tutoriui  help  in  Boston  schools. 

\  think  one  oF  the  activities  that  might  very  well  be  looked  aVby  this 
task  force  that  1  suggest  is  the  possible  .expwwion  of  the  tutoirial  pro- 
grafp;  but-sTso  beyond  that,  looking  at  other  ways  an  which  Federal 
agencies  might  cooperate,  with  individual  schools.  , 

:  ilso  ijuggesteU  that  we  ought  to  look  at  the  summer  programming 
in  Various  Federal  programs  such  as  the  summer  youth  "activities  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  the— I  guess  now  the  Community  Ser- 
vices Administration  are  involved  in  funding,  to  see  whether  there 
could  be  .s.om.e  activities  carried  out  this  summer  that  might  help  to  lay 
.^i^  basis  for  a  bettl^r  start  of  the  school  year  this  fall  in  relation  to  work 
with  the  students,  with  faculty  and  parents,  and  others.  ^ 

I  suggested  fundamentally,  that  we  ought  to  convene  representatives 
of  not  only  niy  department,  but  also  other  Federal  agencies  which  have 
obvuHis  program  celationships  to  the  cnaimunity  of  Boston  and  explore 
among  ourselves  and  with  representatives  of  the  school  department 
and  the  State,  other  possibilities  other  than  the  ones^that  1  have,  been 
able  to  come  up  with  so  far,  on  which  we  might  work  as  a -Federal 
family.  ^ 

Mk  Alknanofr  One  fmal  question  for  me.  In  relation  to  the  tiitori- 
al  program  that  you  mentioned  earlier,  how  was  this  operated?  Were 
these  Federal  volunteers' 

Mr.  Fi  LTON*  Yes.  sir.  The  Community  Relations  Service,  through 
some  contacts  it  had  with  school  department  people,  suggested  to  the 
Federal  Executive  Board  thaV  we  solicit  volunteers  from  within  the. 
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.1  think  from  HEW.  on  sort      a  first  round,  come  up  with  about  23 

'  volunteers;  and  Jhere  were  U  number  from  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  The  skihooi' cpmmitjtet^.  school  department  supplied 
the-of  course,  arranged  the  logistics  of  where  they  would  go  and  what 

?assignmertis' they  would  get.  We  had  training  sessions  for  them,  a  very 
giwd  briefing  for  them-  from  the  school  «4lepartment  staff,  and  I  think 
the  initial  feedback  that  ,we  have  gotten  is  very  positive  ; 

Mr.  Ai.f.xani)?:r.  Were  these  students  that  were  attending  school 
that  were  beicig  tutored? 
Mr.  Fulton.  Yes,  I. should  make  (hat  clear  This  was  not  a  tutorial 

'program  for  students  that  were  boycotting  school.  This  was  for  stu- 
dents whose  education  had  been  disrupted!  in  various  ways  by  the 
events  of  the  pist  year. 

-    Mr.  AlkxandFr.  Okay.  1  have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  fUmmino.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Bynoe.  1  was  interested  in 

.yoijir  testimony  on  private  schools- in  the  area.  How  extensive  has  your 
investigation  been  of  those  schools? 

Mr.  B.ynof.  To  date  we  have  not  identified  specific  private  schools 
that  have  been  set  up  to  avoid  desegregation  effort.  However,  we  did 
find'  that  targe  numbers  of  the  youngsters  have  shown  up  on  parochial 
school  systems,  even  though  the  cardinal  had  asked  that  paroc!jia| 
systems  not  entertain  youngsters  to  avoid  desegregation.  They  have  niy 
explanJ>tioa.for  it.  However,  their  numbers  have  increased  »his  year. 

Chairman  Flemming.  But  you  haven't  a<;tua!ly  identified  any  viola- 
'tion— 

Mr.  ByNot.  No.  we  have  not. 

.Chairman  l-i.F.MMiN(i. —of  the  Civil  Rights  Act?   "  . 
Mr.  Bynoe.  No.  we  have  not.  .   '  . 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Or  of  the  Department's  regulation?  So  con- 
sequently  you  haven't  been  confronted  wi'l  the  possibility  of  referring 
whatever  information  you  have  been  able  to  develop  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service? 

Mr.  Bynof.  No.  we  have  not. 

Chairmai^  Flfmm'ino.  I  would  suggest  that  in  the  light  of  this -hear- 
ing, you  might  want  to  raise  that  as  an  i.ssue.  that  the  department  as 
a  whole  might  want  to  take  a  look  at.  Because  this  Commission  did 
file  a  report  in  which  we  were  a  little  critical  of  IRS  activities  in  this 
particular  area.  And  it  is  clear  that,  taking  HEW  nationwide,  they 
could  be  of  help  to  IRS  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Bynof.  I  might  add.  sir,  that  should  a  private  school  apply  for 
surplus  funds  through  our"  Office  of  Surplus  Property,  we  have  a 
procedure  under  which  the  Office  for  Surplus  Property  clears  with  my 
office  the  status  of  the  school  applying  for  such' "funds  so  that  we 
clearly  have  a  method  ai  present  in  terms  of  making  what  HEW  has 
available,  for  such  private  schools. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  That  is  a  longstanding  proceduic.  Have  any 
applications  of  that  kind-been  made  over  a  period  of  the  past  year? 
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Mk  Bynoi.  No,  sir  The  only  upplkatuyi  that  would  bo—that  we 
v'ould  havJ  to-  that  I  would  have  to  say  that  affected  the  Boston 
schools,  w;^s  the  request  by  the  Boston  schools  for  consideration  for 
the  Boston  navy  yard.  And  at  that  time  I  notified  the  Office  of  Surplus 
Property,  the  Boston  school  system  being  out  of  compliance  with  Title 
VI  could  not  be  considered.  I  also  believe  in  Commissioner  Logan's 
advising  that  the  State  boa  d  of  education  also  has  a  function  that  it 
plays  in  terms  of  private  schools. 

Chairman  FLtiMMiNt..  All  right.  If  i  could  turn  now,  for  a  few 
minutes,  to  the  pending  application,  am  I  correct  that  this  application 
calls  for  9,200,000  , for  thcTiscal— which  would  be  spent  during  fiscal 
lb"!  s 

Mr  l.oiiAN.  The  application  is  for  approximately  $9,300,000. 
.   Chairman  Fummino.  Right. 

How  does  that  compare  wiih  the  funds  available  under  the  same 
categories  for  the  last  school  year?  That  is  the  present  school  year. 

Mr.  l:»^)(iAN.  I'm  sorry,  sir— 
,    Chairman  Fi.hMMiNO.  Well»  the  school  committee  or  the— 

Mr  l.ociAN  This  is  the  Boston  School  Committee's  first  application. 

Chair.man  FLi  MMiNii.  This  is  their  first  application? 

Mr  LckiAN.  Right  This  is  the  first  year  in  which  a  plan  has  been 
submitted,  which  rna^e  them  eligible,  took  them  over  the  threshold, 
you  see.  to  apply  for  funds.  And  they  applied.  You  see,  this  is  the  first 
round  they  are  making,  first  application. 

Chairman  Fij  mmino.  I  see.  Well,  this  would  be  $9,300,000  of  new 
funds'.^ 

Mr  Logan  Right.  They  were  eligible  to  the  million  nine  [$1.9  mil- 
lion) of  discretionary  funds  we  discussed.  They  received  that.  This  i^ 
thei.  first  application  tinder  a  regular  basic  grant. 

Chairman  Fli-mming.  Right.  As  you  have  analyzed  that  application, 
do  you  feel  that  it  takes  full  advantage  of  the  various  programs  that 
can  be  supported  by  grants  of  this  kind? 

Mr  LociAN  Yes.  I  think  when  Mr.  Fagan  testified  earlier,  this  Phase  ^ 
II  plan,  or  the  basic  grant  plan  ties  in  and  dovetails  with  the  activities 
that  were  approved  earlier^inder  the  million  nine  discretionary  grant, 
and  expands  upon  those.  And  they  have'  identified  certain  areas.  Some 
arc  new,  the  reading  is  new,  the  math  is  new.  This  will  be  their  first 
time  at  this,  and  they  have  asked  for  as  much  funding,  as  many  dollars 
as  they  feel  that  they  can,  you  know,  expend,  hire,  provide,  and  carry 
out  their  program 

Chairman  Flamming  When  did  this  application  have  to  be  in? 

Mr  Lo(iAN  The  application  was  received  on  May  16.  It  was, 
reviewed  by  a  non-Federal  panel.  The  panel  recommended  it  in  terms 
of  being  within  the  funding  range.  And  at  that  point  it  was  hand- 
delivered  that  next  day  to  Washington  to  go  in  to  be  considered  with 
all  other  projects  from  other  States,  whose  requests  exceeded  the  funds 
available  within  the  first  State  allocation. 
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Chairman  Fifmming.  But  the  application  then  was  developed  prior 
to  the  judge  s  memorandum  of  opinion  setting  forth  Phase  tl,  plans  for 
Phase  II? 

Mr.  l.o<iAN.  Yes. 

Chairman  Fi.f.mminc;.  Under  the  authorities  that  the  department 
has,  would  it  be  possible  for  the  school  committee  or  the  school  de- 
partment to  file  any  new  applications,  which  are  based  on  Phase  11, 
directly  related  to  Phase  II,  and  which  represent  in  a  sense,  the  emer- 
gency action  that  could  be  taken  or  should  be  taken  in  order  to  help 
implement  Phase  II? 

Mr.  Logan.  May  I  defer  that  question  to  Tom? 

Chairman  Flemminci.  Sure 

Mr.  Faoan.  To  clarify  a  little  bit  what  the  Commissioner  has  said, 
the  Boston  application  presently  under  consideration  was  filed  on  May 
16,  but  at  that  time  there  ^were  some  deficiencies  in  the  proposal  and 
it  was  returned  to  the  school  committee  for  a  correction  of  the  defi- 
ciencies. It  was  then  resubmitted  on  the  Iftth  of  June,  which  was  sub- 
sequent to  their  knowledge  of  the  plan.  And  I  think  that,  for  the  most 
part,  they  knew  the  schools  that  were  going  to  be  involved  in  the 
desegregation  order  before  it  actually  came  down.  So  I  think  that  the 
activities  that  are  in  it  encompass  almost  all  of  the  schools  that  would 
be  affected.  Whether  they  could  submit  for  anything  additional  to  that, 
generally  speaking,  this  is  a  competitive  program*  discretionary,  and 
generally  speaking  we  fund  once  a  year  except  out  of  the  discretionary 
account.  The  Assistant  Secretary  for  Education  has  the  authority 
within  the  discretionary  account  to  make  available  extra  services  if  she 
so  chose.  That  was  how  they  were  funded  last  year.  So  the  answer  is» 
yes— is  it  possible,  yes. 

Chairman  Fi.KMMiNti.  Did  they,  as  far  as  you  know,  make  any 
changes  in  the  plan  growing  out  of  the  Phase  II  order? 

Mr.  Facjan.  Between  the  original  submission  in  May  and  this? 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Yes.  Right. 

Mr.  Faoan  There  were  some  changes  made  because  there  had  to 
be  to  correct  deficiencies.  I  don't  know  if  there  were  any  changes 
made  by  them,  frankl>,  as  a  result  of  the  order  or  not. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  had  in  mind,  whether  they 
made  any  changes  based  on  the  Phase  II  ord,er. 

Mr.  FaciAN.  And  they  did  have  the  order  prior  to  the  16th. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  Of  June? 

Mr.  Faoan.  Of  May,  wasn't  it? 

I  think  the  order  predates  that. 

Chairman  Flj-mmincj.  No.  No,  as  I  recall  it,  the  Phase  II  order  was 
June  — 

Mr  Facian.  May  10 

Chairman  Flfmminu  Jure  the  5th  or  6th.  We  ha^e  the  judge's 
memorandum  of  decision  and  it  is  dated  June  5. 

Mr.  Facan  Yes.  the  actual  order  I  am  told  did  come  out  May  10 
and  then  the  findings  were  published  on  June  5. 
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Mr.  Fulton.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  two,  in  effect,  two 
orders.  There  wa.s  the  substantive  order  which  came  out  earlier  and 
then  the  ineniorandum  of  law  is  what  you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  FA(iAN.  The  actual  — u  copy  of  the  court  order  of  M'4y  10, 
which  involved,  which  was  the  assignment  plan,  was  included  with  the 
application  when  it  was  submitted  on  May  I6v 

Chairman  FtLFMMiNO.  All  right.  Let  me  <urn,  for  a  moment  to  the 
area  of  higher  education.  The  court  has  tied  20  institutions  of  higher 
education  into  the  Phase  11  plan.  If!  understood  the  earlier  testimony 
correctly,  no  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  area  has  made  ap« 
plication  for  any  Federal  funds  designed  to  help  it,  or  help  that  institu- 
tion in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  Phase  II. 

Mr.  Looan.  No  institution  of  higher  education  applied  as  a  non- 
profit  organization  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Right. 

Mr.  Logan.  Universities  did  apply  under  Title  IV  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  for  training.  In  other  words,  if  we  separate  BSAA  from  Title  IV, 
they  applied  under  one,  not  under  the  other.  They  are  eligible  to  apply 
under  both.  None  did. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Right.  Some  did  apply  under  Title  IV? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Do  you  know  how  many? 
Mr.  Looan.  U.  Mass.-Boston  and  Harvard. 

Chairman  Flemming,  In  i  thcr  words,  2  out  of  20  applied  under 
Title  IV. 
Mr.  Logan.  Right. 

Chairman  Hlkmming.  None  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
applied  under  the  special  program— 
Mr.  Logan.  Nonprofit,  right. 

Chairman  Flemming.  —under  the  nonprofit  program. 

Mr.  Fagan.  Mr.  Chairman,  your  concern  about  deadline  may  have 
been  more  difficult  for  the  universities  than  for  the  school  department. 
They,  too,  got  the  order  on  the  1 0th  and  the  deadline  date  for  them 
was  also  the  1 6th,  which  migh\  account  for  the— 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  If  any  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education 
should  decide  in  the  next  few  days  or  few  weeks  to  apply  for  funds 
which  would  help  them  carry  out  the  responsibilities  spelled  out  by 
Judge  Garrity,  is  there  anything  they  could  do  in  terms  of  getting  funds 
for  the  summer  and— well,  getting  funds  for  the  coming  academic 
year? 

Mr.  ^agan.  Well,  the  Title  IV  funds  will  be  expended  within  the 
next  few  days,  that  we  have  available.  And  Title  IV  funds  at  any  rate 
are  extraordinarily  limited  in  terms  of  need.  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  needs,  if  you  get  into— the  only  place  again  where  they  might  have 
any  possibility^  would  be  in  the  discretionary  account.  That  section  of 
the  legislation  only  allows  us  to  fund  public  school  systems,  local  edu- 
cation agencies.  State  education  departments,  or  public  agencies.  No 


private  university  is  eligible  under  that  legislation,  under  that  section 
of  the  legislatuin,  t^r  assistance.  So,  the  answer  is.  highly  unlikely 

CoMMissioNiH  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  so  we  can  clarify  the 
record  at  this  point,  1  won(ler  if  we  might  get  an  exhibit  from  the  Of- 
fice of  IHhicalion  as  to  the  Title  IV  funding  project,  the  amount  of 
money  they  were  aulhori/ud,  the  total  amount  requested  for  the  fiscal 
year,  and. the  total  amount  granted. 

I  think  one  of  the  concerns  of  the  Commission  would  be  — not  only 
in  Boston,  but  as'  a  national  matter,  do  you  have  sufficient  reso.urces^^ 
lb  meet  the  need  that  was  originally  projected  by  Congress  in  the  basic 
Civil  Rights  Act.^ 

Chairman  KitMMiN(i.  I  appreciate  that.  I  was  iibout  to  suggest  an 
exhibit,  and  I  think  maybe  1  was  going  to  he  a  little  hit  more  ambitious 
on  it  Maybe  this  information  has  already  been  obtained,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that,  if  we  could  develop  an  exhibit  which  shows  the  possibility 
for  the  school  department  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  apply 
for  Federal  funds,  and  then  identifies,  as  Commissioner  Horn  has  sug- 
gested, what  has  been  applied  for  under  each  otie  of  the  authorities, 
and  then  indicates  what  Jhe  results  of  those  applications  may  have 
been 

Mr  KA(iAN  Are  >ou  asking,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  Title  IV  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  or  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  also.^ 

Chairman  Fi  fmminci.  I  am  asking  it  for  all— of  course,  for  both  or 
any  other  authority  under  which  they  might  apply  for  funds.  In, other  . 
words,  I  am  not  restricting  this  necessarily,  Mr.  Fulton,  to  the  Office 
of  Fducation.  I  nH'**n.  if  there  are  other  possibilities  in  terms  of  other 
programs  within  the  departments  Now  my  request  \vas  not  nationally 
at  this  point  It  was  for  this  region  and  related  particularly  to  the 
Boston  situation. 

CoMMissioNfR  Morn.  My  request  is  really  on  Title  IV  as  I  say,  for  • 
a  national  summary.  I  don't  know  how  many  projects  are  involved.  But 
I  think  the  Commission  — this  is  really  a  foundation  we  are  laying  when 
we  look  at  Boston,  but  we  are  thinking  of  the  national  applicability. 

Mr.  FACiAN.  I  would  be  able  to  provide  the  statistics  from  last  fiscal 
year  almust  immediately  Ihis  current  yeur  we  are  still  funding,  and 
it  might  take  until  we  are  finished  making  approval.  It  will  be  a  while. 

Chairman  Fi  ^mmim;  I  he  reci>rd  will  be  open  for  a  while  anyhow. 
See,  what  I  am  after  here  is  what  are  ^11  of  the  possibilities  as  far  as 
the  Bi>ston  -  School  Department  is  concerned;  as  far  as  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  the  Boston  area  are  concerned;  and  what  kind  of 
applications  have  been  filed  by  the  Boston  School  Department,  by  the 
institutions  \>f  higher  education  in  the  light  ot  t^ese  possibiities.  And 
then,  what  is  happening,  hi>w  much  nuinev  did*  they  get''  In  other 
wonls.  I  am.  frankly,  iiuerestcd  m  how  much  initialise  has  been  taken 
Xo  obtain  Federal  funds  to  help  the  schi>ol  system  operate  under  the 
court  i>rder,  and  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  initiative  Now,  I 
think  you  all  can  translate  that  into  a  specific  exhibit  in  addition  to 
the  exhibit  that  Commissioner  Horn  has  asked  for. 
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I  huvc  just  one  other  question.  The  school  committee  is  under  a 
CiUirt  order  and,  as  was  indicated,  the  Department  of  Health,  Hduca- 
tion.  and  Welfare,  of  course,  recopnizes  that  it  is  bound  by  that  court 
order.  Is  that  court  order  all  inclusive  as  far  as  issues  that  we -  that 
the  Department  normally  looks  at  in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  is  compliance  with  the  laws  the  Department  has  a  responsi* 
bility  for  and  the  regulations  issued  under  those  taws? 

In  other  words,  certain  issues  are  governed,  they  have  been  decided 
by  the  court.  Now,  are  there  other  issues  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Hducation,  and  Welfare  is  concerned  about  under  law  and 
under  the  regulations  issued  under  the  law? 

Mr.  BvN«)r.  Yes;  yes,  sir.  In  ^reviewing  the  application  from  Boston 
for  purposes  of  clearance  for  [emergency  School  Aid  Act  this  year, 
being  as  liberal  as  possible,  we  still  had  to  raise  questions  in  terms  of 
discipline  in  student  suspension.  I  would  note,  however,  that  the  court 
is  now  also  entertaining  that  m'atter  and  itN  a  practice  generally  that 
any  item  covered  by  the  court  is  acceptable  by  HEW.  But  this  was  one 
item  that  was  not  covered  initially. 

Chairman  Fi.hMMiNO  Thai  is  understandable,  but  what  I  was  in- 
terested in  was  whether  or  not  there  are  items  not  covered  by  the 
court  order  that  HI*  W  under  the  law  must  still  be  concerned  about  and 
still  conduct  investigations  to  determine  what  is  happening  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  system  is  in  compliance. 

Mr.  Bynof.  Yes,  sir,,!  would^say  there  are.  There  is  the  transfer  of 
property  to  private  schools  as  we've  talked  about  before.  1  think  there 
would  still  be  the  matter  of  continuing  T'itle  VI  violations  if  they  oc- 
c^irred  that  might  not.  that^could  be  covered  by  court  order,  but  if  a 
complaint  came  in,  we'd  still  have  to  investigate  and  report,  make  our 
tlndings  known  to  the  court,  so  that  I  think  we  have  a  continuing  over- 
view regardless  of  the  court  order.  However,  we  do  interpret  any  item 
coMMod  by  the  court  order  and  at  least  cleared  up  by 'the  court  order 
satisfactorily.  '  . 

Chaihman  FiE-MMiNo  But  in  addition  to  the  court  order  and  the 
monitoring  of  the  ci^urt  i>rder  hy  the  coordination  council  and  so  on, 
HtW  IS  siill  investigatmg  or  keeping  in  close  touch  with  developments 
in  the  system  to  determine  svhether  or  not  there  is  complete  com- 
pliance with  the  law  and  regulations  for  which  HKW  has  responsibility? 

Mr  Byndf  That  s  correct,  sir. 

Mr  Facian.  ()nea)bvious  item  not  covered  in  the  court  thing  at  all 
that  needs  to  he  watched  is  the  inclusion  of  the  sex  portion  under  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  which  isn*t  even  addressed  by  the  court. 
^    Chairman  Fi  FMMiNd  I  hat  is  correct,  and  I  assume  that  we  are,  that 
the  Department  is  moniti^ring  that  — 

Mr.  Bnnoi  Yes.  sir.  they\e  been  recently  notified.  And  we  should 
also  talk  about  the  law  memorandum  which  they  were  recently  notified 
that  specific  action  should  b.*  taken,  at  least  reviewed  and  reported 
back  to  the  Department  concerning  the  bilingual  gfferings  within  the 
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school  system,  the  manner  in  which  they're  offered,  etc.,  and  even 
though  it  is  touched  hy  the  court  order,  there  are  still  specific  require- 
ments under  the  law  memorandum  that  the  school  system  must  abide 

CHAfRMAN  FiKMMiNCi.  I  hank  you  very  much.  Commissioner  Horn. 

CoMMlssioNFK  HoRN.  Commissioner  Logan,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  Hartford  Desegregation  Center  and  the  $125,000  component 
that  was  withheld  from  the  Boston  school  system  when  they  were  out 
of  compliance  under  title  VI  with  the  civil  rights  laws.  Was  that  deci- 
sion to  withhold  the  SI 25,000  made  in  the  region  or  in  Washington? 

Mr.  LotiAN.  The  determination  was  made— was  made  in  this  office 
and,  as  far  as  W;;shington  was  concerned,  it  was  a  single  decision;  we 
work  as  a  team  The  point  was  the  initial  application  from  the  General 
Assistance  Center  included  a  component  of  about  $110,000  to  render 
technical  assistance  to  Boston.  Boston  was  not  in  compliance  at  that 
time.  There  was  no  final  order.  Therefore,  it  was  deleted  from  the 
original  contract  made  to  the  institution  and  when  Boston  did  come 
in  compliance  in  the  fall,  at  that  point,  money  was  sent  to  us  to  amend 
the  contract  hy  $1 10.000  to  increase  the  scope  of  work.  You  see,  it*s 
a  contract;  they  could  not  perform  this  service  without  being  in  a  con- 
tract form.  '  ^ 

The  contract' was  amended,  additional  funds  were  made  available  to 
.render  services  to  Boston.  The  current  application  from  the  General 
Assistance  Center  also  contains  a  component.  Now,  when  the  General 
Assistance  Center  prepares  its  budget  for  us,  it  prepares  this  with 
documentation  that  its  services  have  been  requested  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency;  how  many,  how  much,  how  much  time,  you  see.  So, 
they  bill  their  budget  base™we  — if  we  get  this  grant,  we  will  serve  this 
school  systcHK  that  school  system  with  so  many  person  days  of  hours 
and  service  and  that  sort  of  thing.  And  so,  we  were  just  waiting  to  do 
this  and  immediately,  you  know,  within  a  short  period  of  time  after  the 
final  order,  the  amend— the  contract  was  amended  and  the  General 
Assistance  Center  was  able  to  move  into  Boston.  • 

Commission!  K  Horn.  How  many  months  were  those  funds  denied? 
What  was  the  time  period? 

Mr  LoCpAN.  Well,  the  application  period  for  the  General  Assistance 
Center  was  in  the.  was  it  in  the  spring  of  the  year  before? 

Mr  Fa(ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  LociAN.  It  would  have  been  in  the  normal  planning  cycle  of  the 
year  before^  so  it  would  be  the  period  of  time  which  would  be  starting 
with  July  I.  that  would  be  the  normal  fiscal  year. 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn  Why  don*t  we,  just  for  the  record,  get  the 
dates  if  you  would  furnish  them  so  we  could  include  it  at  this  point, 
rd  like  to  know  when  the  application  was  made  by  the  Hartfnrd 
General  Assistance  Center,  the  time  in  which  the  $125,000.  or  you  say 
$110,000  component  was  deleted,  and  then  the  time  once  Boston 
came  into  compliance  that  additional  funds  were  actually  made  availa- 
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bic  to  Bojiloi>\l  guess-  let  me  ask  you  lJ)is  value  judgment  question: 
Do  you  feel  it  is  wise  to  limit  and  prohibit  funds  for  this  particular 
aspect  of  desegre^itioii  assistance  to  a  city  because  they  are  out  of 
compliance  in  other  areas  when  the  whole  purpose  of  Title  IV  is  to 
get  schuol  districts  into  compliance  with'the  law  of  the  land? 
•  Mr  l.ooAN  You  asked  for  a  value  judgment.  ' 

C'ommissionkK*  Hohn.  Yes,  sir.  \> 

Mr.  IaxiAn.  It*s  my  own  personal  feeling  that  whenever  a  communi- 
ty or  a  representative  group  of  leadership  request  assistance  from  us 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  purposes  of  philosiSphy  of  desegregation  that 
we  sl^ould  render  all  assistance  possible  and.  as  soon  as  possiJt)le  and 
when  requested  ■  ^ 

CoMMlssiONKR  HoRN.  Well,  I  completely  agree  with  you.  This  deci- 
sion has  bothered  me  for  a  year  or  tWo  that  I  feel  it's  counterproduc- 
tive where  the  Federal  Government  is  taking  away  all  funds  when  per- 
haps the  application  of  some  pinpoint  the  problem  in  a  specific  task 
might  enable  "^us  mutually  to  achieve  certain  ^nds  on  a  much  more 
rapid  basis.  '  o 

Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi  i  mminci.  Before  I  turn  to  my  other  two  colleagues, 
there  is  one  other  matter  that  I  did  want,  to  ask  a  question  about. 
, Testimony  was  offered  earlier  today  to  the  effect  that  a  representative 
of  the  Department  had  said  that  there  probably  wopld  be  less  Federal 
funds  available  to  help  on  desegregation  because  there  was  less  interest 
In  busing.  Have  you  read  any  statement  along  that  particular  line,  or 
a  statement  that  Would— let  me  put  it  this  way:  are  you  conscious  of 
^any  policy  decision  made  by  the  Department  that  would  support  that 
kind  of  a  generali/ation? 

Mk.  Fi.'i.TON.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Fif'mmino  Okay.  That\  all  I  need. 
Mh  Logan  Can  I  follow  up  on  thut? 
Chairman  FLtMMiNii.  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  l.oitAN  The— when  a  school  district  is  given  its  technical 
assiMance  prior  to  making  an  application,  there  are  no  ceilings  put 
upon  them,  the  components  are  built  to  the  magnitude  that  the  school 
district  ihmks  it  can  — it  needs  to  carry  out  that  program.  No  one  says 
to  the  school— to  an  applicant,  "Here  s  a  ball  park  score.  If  you  come 
in  for  this  much,  \ou1l  probably  be  in  a  fundable  range/'  They  can 
ask  for  all  of  the  money  that  they  feed  they  need  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
jeci.  Now,  they  re  in  jeopardy  when  they  apply  for  more  than  the  State 
has  in  allocation  or  in  terms  ot  what  could  he  reassigned,  but  no  one 
discourages  them  from  asking  for  as  much  as  they  feel  they  need  to 
carry  out  that  program  within  those  things  allowable,  and.  of  course, 
the  program  is  not  geared  to  busing  or  policing  It  s  aimed  to  services 
to  children. 

Chairman  Fifmmino  In  other  words,  if  the  application  of 
$y,3(K),0()()  should  be  approved,  and  I  underline  the  word  ^'iP'— it 


would  mean  a  substantial  i&icrease  in  Federal  funds  for  the^Boiton 
School  Department  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  whole  processi 
of  desegregation,  correct? 

Mr.  l-OGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Fi.(^.mmin(>.  All  right. 

Mr.  Logan.  May  1  poinf  out,  Mr*  Flemming,  that  the— Dr. 
Flemming,  that  we  have  kept  track  of  the  fact  that  no  Federal  funds 
for  Boston  for  programs  that  were  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  Ring 
ruling  and  so  on  werv*  cut  off.  Boston  continued*!^  receive  during  the 
uholc  period  all  the  funds  for  programs  which  were  eligible  prior  to 
that.  New  programs  were  prohibited,  but  during  the  period  of  197.4, 
Oi^er  $13  million  dollars  of  Federal  money  continued  to  flow  to 
*  Boston.  We  anticipate  un  estimate  in  1975  will  be  Shout  $1 1,900,000. 

There  are  a  couple  of  reasons  why  they  were  less.  One  is  the  fact 
that  youVe  heard  about  declining  school  population,  which  is  eligibility 
on  Title  I.  They  have  lost  possibly  a  half-million  dollars  in  terms  of  im- 
pacted aid  because  of certain  base  closings  and  so  on,  which  has 
reduced  the  F'edcraUconnected  programs.  And  also  a  Right-to-Read 
grant  of  $100,000  rmishcd,  just  finished  in  March  of  this  year  and 
there  is  no  funding  for  the  next  year.  But  to  look  at  the  pattern  of 
funding  to  Boston  based  on  formula  grants  anid  based  on  their  popula- 
tion, Boston  has  received  every  single  cent  to  which  it  is  eligible  unc  .  r 
the  formula  grant  and  has  also  reci^ivcd  some  discretionary  grants 
since  ,it  has  been  in  compliance. 

Chairman  F  .f.mmincj.  But  again,  if  that  application  is  granted,  that 
total  amount  th  \t  which  you've  indicated  would  go  up  considerably. 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Okay.  Mr.  Rankin. 

CoMMissiONFR  RANKif^ My  questlons  I  know  will  seem  elementary 
to  you  regional  offlccrs  akd  the^former  Svcretary  here  of  HEW,  but 
I'm  just  interested  a  little  bit  in  procedure.  Boston  makes  application 
for  SK»200,000.  It  goes  to  your  regional  office*  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

CoMMissiOMF.R  Rankin.  You  look  It  over  and  then  you  say,  'There 
should  be  some  changes  in  it."  Am  1  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Logan  This  may  or  may  not  be  so.  The— application— 
CoMMissiONKR  Rankin.  BwX  it  could  be  so? 

Mr.  Logan.  Right.  Th$  application  goes  to  a  no'n-Federai  panel  for 
review. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Yes,  you  ve  mentioned  that. 

Mr.  Logan.  If  it  s  fundable  at  that  level,  then  fine,  they  say  so.  If 
they  recommend  changes  and  put  it  in  a  recent  bid  status,  it's  done. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  If  they  recommend  changes,  then  you  give 
it  back  to  the  city  and  say,  **You  have  to  make  changes  suggested 
here." 

Mr.  Logan  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Now,  then  you  send  it  to  Washington;  am 
I  correct  in  that? 
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'Mr.  Logan.  Wh^^n  il  comes  back,  it  is  reviewed  a  second  xme, 
X'oMMiSHiONER  Rankin.  U  8  reviewed  a  second  lime? 

Mr.  Logan  Right. 
'  CoMMissic^NER  Rankin.  And  then  sent  lo  Washington? 

Mr.  LoiiAN.  Right  And  the  point  that  we  make  on  this  to  try  to 
show  i»ur  utmost  fairness,  if  a  panel  has  revieweu  the  application  an<t 
r  )adi  its  comments  and  those  comments  are  given  to  the  school  de-* 
partment  or  the  applicant  io  review,  we  ask  them,  '^Do  you  want  this 
application— your  resubmit— submitted  to  the  same  panel;  do  you  feel 
they're  unfair;  d  >  want  a  new  panel?V  And  in  the  case  of  the  city  of 
Boston,  they  c'lose  to  come  back  to  the  same  pi^nel.  Il  was  their  cho-> 
ice.  We  gave  them  a  choice.  Now  that  niakes  a  little  sense,  because 
if  you'rti^  re^^>nding  to  what  somebody  said  before  and  you  have 
responded,  the  chance  of  them  lookirtg  it  and  sav,  "Yes,  you've  made  ' 
some  attempts/'  but  there  is  that  process. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  All  right.  Now,  let's  see  where  we  are  now. 
We've  sent  it  to  Washington,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Locian  lt*s  gone  to  Washington  now,  sir. 

Commis.sionfr  P^nkin.  Then  they  review  it.  They  can  send  it  back 
for  changes,  can't  they? 
MR.:Uo(iAN.  No.  .  "  : 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Thcy  can't. 

Mr.  Logan.  No.  It  has  gone  to  Washington  with  thi;*— with  a  recom- 
menda'.ion  for  funding  from  this  office  and  a  score  which  is  within  the 
fundable  range.  Now,  it  will  be  th^re  awaiting  the  availability,  of  money 
through  allocations. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Now,  can  I  ask  you,  when  they  make  appli- 
cation, they  have  got  to  meet  certain  conditions,  haven't  they? 

Mr.  Logan.  Yes,  sir. 

CoM^lissiONER  Rankin.  Now,  do  you  take  their  statement,  what  they 
say  that  they've' met  these  conditions,  or  do  you  read  newspapers  and 
everything  else  to  find  out  any  information  you  might  have  on  the  sub-' 
ject? 

Mr.  Logan.  There  are  two  things  that  happer^.  One,'  they  have  to 
have  a  plan,  and  secondly,  I  must  hear  from  Mr.  Bynoe  s  office,  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights,  that  they  have  met  these  compliances.  If  he  has 
any  doubt  about  the  sincerity  of  their  compliance,  we  don't  take  it  any 
further  than  that. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  That  was  my  next  question  and  you've  al- 
ready answered  the  next  question.  So,  he  comes  in  and  says,  ''They 
haven't  met  it."  Then  thej  h.ive  the  opportunity  of  not  meeting  it  or 
changing  it  to  meet  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Logan  They  have  the  opportunity  to^ satisfy  the  Office  for  Civif 

Rights  If  they  do  it  — 
Commissioner. Rankin.  All  right.  They  change  and  meet  it. 
Mr.  Logan.  Rlghl^ 
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.o Commissioner  Rankin.  So,  it  goes  to  Washington  to  get  the  grant. 
Afier  4  or  S  months,  Mr.  Bynoe  finds  he's  monitoring  and  he  finds  that 
they're  not  complying.  * 
Mr.  Logan.  Right. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  What  Wes  he  do? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  W^  have  a  respo^isibility  to  do  a  postreview  as  well  as 
*  a  prereview  and  at  such  time,  we  make  a  finding,  we  advise  the  school 
system  of  our  fmding  and  demand,  or  request  that  they  submit  a  plan 
for  corrective  action. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  You  recommend  that-* 

Mr.  Bynoe.  That's  right. 

Commissioner  Rankin,  —and  if  they  correct  it  then  the  flow  of 
money  continues. 

Mr.  Bynoe.  Actually  they  end  up  negotiating  an  agreement  exactly 
as  to  what  they're  going  to  do  to  correct  the  matters  that  we  find  have 
to  be  corrected  and  give  us  a  timetable  for  corrections. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  if  they  don't  agree,  the  money's  cut  off, 
>        am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Byn()f.  Yes,  a  recommendation  for  termination  would  be  made. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  the  bad  thing  about  that  is  the  authori- 
ties are  responsible  and  the  children  suffer,  am  I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  That— 

CoM^iissiONER  Rankin.  It's  too  bad  wt  can't  have  a  remedy  without 
making  the  third  party  suffer,  isn't  that  truie?  Haveji't  you  run  into  that 
situation? 

Mr.  Bynoe.  But  to  date,  we've  had  no  situation  which  we^have  not 
been  able  to  work  out  remedies  and  I  think  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
is^a  perfect  example. 

Mr.  Fagan.  There  ^have  been  nationwide  commis- 
sioners—determinations of  that  sort  and  I,  philosophically,  you  know, 
have^an  agreement  with  you  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  needs  to  be  enforced  and  it  is  pur  enforcement  mechanism. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  so  you  just  stuff  up  your  ears  and  go 
ahead  and  enforce  it,  is  that  right? 

Mr,  Fagan.  No. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Feel  sorry  for  the  children,  but  go  ahead, 
and  do  it. 

Mr.  Facan.  No,  don't— we  don't  have  a  good  deal  of,  we  don't  have 
any  discretion  within  the  law  other  than,  other  than  to— 

Commissioner  Rankin,  —than  to  cut  it  off. 

Mr.  Fagan.  —other  than  to  carry  it  out,  that's  correct. 

Chairman  Flemming.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Rankin,  the  Civil  Rights 
*  Commission  from  time  to  time  has  considered  this  particular  point  and 
I  think  you  and  I  have  the  sdme  feeling  that  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
0  develop  some  method  of  penalizing  the  officeholder  that  is  responsible 

for  noncompliance  and  noi  penalizing  the  people  who  are  dependent 
upon  the  funds  for  service. 
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C\)MMissioNm  Rankin.  WelK  Tm  sure  you  all  agree  with  us  in  ihalc; 
point,  won't  you? 

Mr.  Faoan  Yes,  and  il  has  been  expressed  by  the  Secretary  when, 
jparlicularly  relating  to  current  court  suit— the  Department  hss  been 
sued  for  nonenforcement  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  in  terms  of  cutting 
off  funds  to  school  districts  and  the  Department  of  the—and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Department  has  been  very,  very  similar  to  yours,  that  we 
would  like  to  seek  every  other  method  possible  to  bring  the  school  dis- 
tricts into  compliance  rather  than  culling  off  funds. 

CHAiHMA>i  FirMMiN<i.  In  all  fairness,  I  ought  to  say  this:  It  is  also 
the  position  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  however,  that  until  such 
time  as  the  law  is  changed  to  enable  ih  .t,  the  imposition  of  that  kind 
of  a  penalty,  or  sanction,  the  existing  sanctions  should  be  used  in  order 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Government  means  business  on  the 
enforcement  ofyth^  Civil  Rights  Act. 

CoMMissK>NtH"kANKVN.  Okay,  Mr.  Bynoe. 

Mr.  Bv^of.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Mr.  Rankin,  PU  like  to  point  out  that 
there  have  been  some  ancillary  benefits  from  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  and  one  is  the  benefits  tbat  have  been  granted  to  the  class 
of  special  students  and  students  in  the  mentally  retarded  classes.  Any 
school  system  receiving  Emergency  School  Aid  funds  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  test'' all  the  youngsters  in  the  classes  and  to  schedule  ap- 
propriate kinds  of  retraining Jor  them  as  the  findings  make.  In  addi- 
tion, they  have  to  get  the  parents'  consent  and  also  to  have  psycholo- 
gists and  other  people  involved.  We  found. that  many  school  systems 
in  the  past  that  paid  no  regard  to  this  function  in  terms  of  children 
in  special  classes  and  nationwide,  this  has  been  a  real  plus  in  terms 
of  the  program 

CoMMissioNKH  Rankin.  Thank  you  very  much,  because  ordinary 
citizens,  like  myself,  sometimes  we  don't  understand  quite  all  the  steps 
In  this  procedure  and  you've  clarified  it  to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  feel 
sure  to  people  who  are  listening  in  they  are  happy  to  have  this  infor- 
mation as  to  procedure.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Bynof.  Thank  you. 

CMArRviAN  FiEMMiNii  Commissioner  Saltzman. 

CoMMissioNFR  Saltzman.  Gentlemen,  in  reference  to  this  funding 
discussion,  the  representatives  of  the  Boston  School  Committee,  who 
testified  earlier,  have  charged  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  as- 
suming an  adequate  funding  responsibility  in  carrying  forward  the 
court-ordered  desegregation  efforts.  Is  this  a  fair  portrayal  of  the  reali- 
ty in  fact,  or  was  there  a  failure  on  theiitpart  to  request  within  the 
compliance  requirements  of  the  governing  laws,  adequate  funding  from 
federal  agencies,  and  where  is  the  truth  in  the— of  the  matter? 

Mr  Fi'LTON  I  think  a  fair  analysis  of  the  situation  would  show**that 
there  is  not— that  charge  is  not  justified  about  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment As  Mr  Logan,  Commissioner  Logan  and  others  have  indicated, 
we  have  delivered  additional  assistance  to  Boston  in— to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  order. 
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There  Is  a  difference  of  perveption,  however,  about  what  the  Federal 
role  ought  to  he  with  regard  .to  cost  of  desegregation  and  it\s  a'  matter 
that  Tm  sure  i>»  not  uniquely  raised  in  Boston.  We've  got  some  views 
that,  if  the  Federal  judge  is  going  to  order  busing,  that  the  Federal 
(lovcrnmcnt  ought  to  pay  for  busing.  And  we  kn-'w  that  that's  not 
possible  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  And  I  jun't—I  do  not  think 
it's  either  accurate  or  fair'to  say  that  the  Fedeial  (jovernment  is  some 
way  sloughing  off  its  responsif)ilities  t^  Boston.  We  are  doing  all  we 
cun  within  the  parameters  of  the  law  and  the  available  funds  to  assist 
in  this  very  difficult  process. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Would  you  say  that  they  have  attempted 
judiciously  and  thoughtfully  to  take  advantage  of  the  available  funds? 

Mr.  Fiu.ToN.  They  have— they»  of  course,  missed  the  funding  oppor- 
tunities at  a  time  that  they  had  not  made  the  desegregation  commit- 
merits  ^Something  that  hasn't  been  mentioned  here,  there  was  a— the 
hold  on  new  funding  that  existed  fr.^m  1972  to  1974  did  result  in  cer- 
tain funding  not  getting  to  Boston.  Ai  the  time  that  the  deferral  order 
was  lifted,  I  believe,  of  1974,  the  Slate  was  able  to  release  Federal 
funds  it  held  to  Boston,  about  a  million  dollars,  I  think— close  to  it. 
And  so,  Boston  did  miss  funding  opportunities  as  the  result  of  being 
out  of  compliance  with  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  But.  and  then,  of  course, 
there  was  a  .short  period  of[  delay  in  the  funding  of  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  because  of  contempt  proceedings  that  stemmed  from 
the  school  committee's  failure  to  file  a  plan  on  December  16,  as  Judge 
Gaitity  had  required.  But  to  .say  that  the  school  department  staff  has 
rot  been  alert  to  Federal  funding  opportunities,  not  been  interested  in 
bringing  additional  programs  in,  I  don't  think  would  be  accurate  and 
I  really  can't  .say  that  about  the  .school  committee  itself,  apart  from  this 
desegregation  issue. 

Commissioner  Salt/.man.  Mr.  Fulton,  Mr.  Holmes  in  di.scussions 
with  our  staff  has  said  that  the  Boston  School  Committee  was  totally 
uncooperative  in  designing  a  remedy  for  discriminatiorf  ^ound  under 
Title  VI.  Would  you  agree  with  that  kind  of  a  characterization? 

Mr.  Fui.ton.  Well,  I  arrived  in  the  regional  office  in  May  '73,  which 
was  nearly  a  year  after  the  initial  administrative  proceeding  had 
reached  the  point  at  which  a  deferral  order  was  issued  for  Boston.  At 
the  time  I  came  in  and  subsequent  to  that  up  to  the  time  the  deferral 
order  was  lifted,  it  was  certainly  true  that  the  Boston  School  Commit- 
tee refused  to  take  on  voluntarily  the  obligations  and  commitments 
that  would  have  enabled  HEW  to  deliver  the  assistance  that  was 
available  under  the,  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  aind  other  new  pro- 
grams to  the  community. 

They  simply  declined  to  r^.spond  voluntarily  and,  of  course,  the  State 
at  that  same  time  had  a  great  deal  of  action  going  on  under  its  racial 
imbalance  law  and  the  Federal  and «  State  considerations  were 
somewhat  interwoven,  but  il  is  true  that  the  school  committee  could 
have  voluntarily  responded  to  the  administrative  proceeding  and  they 
chose  not  to.  ' 
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CoM^^^ssluNER  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  ^  ; 

Chairman  Fi.kmmino.  We  want  U)  express  to  all  of  the  members  of 
the  panel  our  appreciation  for  ypur  being  here  and  providing  us  with 
the  evidence  which  we  .can  utilize  as  we  develop  our  findings-  and  . 
recom.*;icndations  growing  out  of  this  hearing.  Thank  you  very  much.. 

Mr  FuiTDN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Fi.fmminci.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Stocks.  David  Hays.  William  Gibson.  • 

Cientilemen,  would  you  please  rise  to  be  sworn.  . 

(Whereupon,  David  Hays  and  William,  Gibson  were  sworn  by  Chair- 
man Flemming  ^ind  testified  as  follows  ] 

^     TESTIMONY  OF  DA\10  HAYS  (DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION). 
CHAIRMAN,  FEDERAL  RE^  ONAL  COliNCIL,  AND  WILLIAM  GIBSON  (FEDERAL 
TRADE  COMK^ISSION),  FEDERAL  EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 
Mr.  Stocks.  W,ould  you  each  give  your  name,*  address,  and  occupa- 
tion Mr.  Hays. 

'  Mr.  Hays.  Tm  Davjd  W.  Hays.  I  live  in  Sudbury  and  Tm  employed 
by  thellJ.S.  Department  of  Transportation  as  the  regional  ^representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary. 
Mr.  Stxh  Ks.  Mr.  Gilfeoh. 

Mr.  Gib.son.  My*  nanve  is  William  Gibson.  I  live  in  Canton.  Mas* 
sachusetts.  I  serve  as  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission and  also  as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Executive  Board. 
.  Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Thank  you.  Mr.  HSys,  are  you  an  officer  of  the  Federal 
Regional  Council?         ^  .  ' 

Mr.  Hays.  Yes,  Tm  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  briefly  describe  the  functions  of  the. Federal 
Regional  Council? 

Mr.  Hays.  The  Federal  Regional  Council  of  New  England  was 
established  in  the  spring  of  1970.  Originally,  it  comprised  five  Federal 
agencies:  the  Department  of  Transportation;  Department  of  Labor; 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare;  HUD;  and  at  that  time.  OEO.^In 
1972.  by  Executive  order  issued  by  the  President,  it  was  amenoed  to 
include  two  additional  agencies  which 'were  EPA  and  LEAA.  And 
again  in  1^73  the  Executive  order  was  amended  by  the  President  to 
include  two  additional  ones,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Basicallyi  the  Federal  Regional  Council  acts  in  a  coordinative 
fashion  among  the  various  Federu,  agencies  thai  belong  to  the  Council. 
We're  interestei  in  improving  the  delivery  of  services  to  the  various 
State  and  local  governments.  We  meet  in  this— incidentally,  in  this 
room  on  each— the  first  Tuesday  and  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month. 
As  Chairman.  Tm  appoiftted  by  the  President  to  serve  a  I -year  term. 
.1  have  been  the  Chai  man  this  past  year.  Mr.  Fulton*  who  preceded 


me  hert\  was\  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council.  Bui  es- 
sentially, wejiact  in  a  coordinativc  function  to  try  and"coi)rdinate  the 
various  pnw^ams^  of  the  member  agencies  to  see  if  wt?  can*t  improve 
the  delivery  of  services  in  the  New  lingland  region.     ,  ' 

Mh  SToi  KS.'Hah  the  Federal  Regional  Council  here  in  New  Flngland 
developed  any  plans  to  coordinate  grants  and  other  resources  to  ad- 
dress the  special  needs  of  the  Boston  schools  in  desegregation? 

Mr,  H^ys.  We  have  not  at  this  time.  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  you  do  anything  following  the  initial  court  order 
in  Phase  I  along  those  lines?        .  ^  '  *  • 

Mr.  Hays.  Back  tin  October,  1  believe  it  was- the  ISthvof  Oc- 
tober—yes. it  was  the  ISth  of  Oct,ober,  the  Federal  Regional  Council 
lield  a  special  executive  session  to  get  at)riefing  from  those  people  in- 
volved in  the  desegregation  order  at  that  time,  and  as  a  result  of  that 
meeting,  our  individual  'agencies  became  apprised  of  the  various 
problems  that  were  encountered  in  Boston  and  individually  those*  agen- 
cies took  those  km^ds  of  action  which  ihey  could  take.  .Subsequent  to 
that  time,  we  have  not  had  any  either  special  meeting  of  the'Ferieral 
Regional  Council.  You  heard  Mr.  Fulton  earlier  talk  about  a  proposed 
FEB-FRC  task  force.  As  yet  the  Federal  Regional  Council  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  this,  however,  we  will  at  our  upcoming 
meetings  this  summer.  *        -  ' 

Mr..  Stocks.  Thpse  are  the  only  plans  you  have  for  the  Federal  Re- 
gional CoiKicil  to^get  involved  in  a  coordinative  function  for  , Phase  U, 
that  is  to  have  a  jaint  tiisk  force? 

Mr.  HaVs.  At  this  juncture^  we  have  not  even  taken  any  action  on 
Mr.  Fulton's  proposal  because  he  just  submitted  it.  As  a  matter. of  fact, 
it  was  submitted  officially  to  Mr  Gibson.  But  at  this  point,  the  Federal 
Regional  Council  has  no  specifii:  plans  at  the  moment  to  do  anything 
with  regard  to  Phase  11. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Could  you  give  me  an  example!  pf  an  area  where  the 
Federal  Regional  Council  has  been  able  to  coordinate  the  activities  of 
an  agency  to  meet  a  particulaf  need?  - 

Mr.  Hays.  We  became  quite  active  in  the  base-closing  situation  both 
in  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  where  we  did  coordinate  additional 
Federal  funds  to  assist  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  in  the  redevelopment  Qf  those  former  Defense 
Department  sites  for  economic  development  in  Ouonset  Point  artd 
Newport  in  Rhode  Island.  Charlcstown.  and  South  Boston  ,  in  the 
Bost^^^reai  Westover.  Cus\  We  also  became  in  the  Chelsea  fife  dis- 
aster in  coordinating  Federal  funds  to  help  the  mayor  in  the  city  of 
Chelsea  to  re  .over  from  the  disastrous  fire.  Those  .are  two  instances 
specifically  in  this  region  that  wr  Ve,  as  a  Council,  have  acted  to  coor- 
d»n5it«  Federal  funds  oi>  a  .specific  function,  yesv 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  ytiu. 

Mr.  Gibson,  would  yx  u  bri^fiy  describe  the  functions  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Board? 
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Mr.  Gibson,  The  Federal  Executive  Board^is  a  body  made  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  agencies— Federal  agencies  and  field  stations  in  the 
metropolitan  Boston  area.  It  serves  as  a  body  to  seek  ways  in  ^which. 

.  to  coordinate  activities  that  could  assist  in  the  deilivery  of  services  to 
people  throughout  the  region.  / 

It  is  in  essence  a  voluntary  activity  in  that  it  is— no  one  that  func- 
tions as  a  member  of  the  Board  is  paid  for  doing  so  per  se.  It  operates 
through  committees,  which  are  a  direct  arm.  of  the  policy  committee 
which  is  the  body  that  really  runs  the  Board.  A  member  of  the  Board 
is  any  individual,  ^r  asM  said,  Who  is  a  Regional  Director,  and  he 
beconies  a.  member  automatically  by  .virtue  of  his  position.  However, 
the  policy  committee  is  an  elected  body  which  is  elected  from  the 
membership.  And"  then  the  committees  are  appointed  and  individuals 
who  have  particular  interests  volunteer  for  these  particular  commit- 
tees. At  the  present  time,  our  committees  are  working  out  a  meeting 

.  to  develop  work  plans  for  the  coming  year.  We  do  this  because  we 
have  no  staff  and  we  have  to  draw  upon  each  other's  services  to  the 

.  degree  that  manpower  is  available.  And  the  best  and  most  expeditious 
way  to  achieve  tr^ls  is  through  work<.plan$  that  everybody's  agreed  on, 
to  which  we  all  make  a  commitment  and  we  know  we  can  carry  it  out.  * 
Mr.  Stocks.  Was  FEB  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  areas  involved  at 
all  in  Phase  I  of  school  desegregation? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  can*t  say  in  terms  of  phases.  J  can  give  you  a  reac- 
tion. '  V 

Mr.  Stocks.  Can  we  start— can  we  do  it  on  school  year,  ^o  back 
to  September? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Td  have  to  go  back  to  dates.  ? 
Mr.  Stocks.  September  of  1974. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Approxihiately  September  or  October  when  the  situa- 
.  tion  became  rather  extreme,  I  made  a  motion  to  the  Federal  Executive 
Board,  as  the  Vice  Chairhian  and  a  concerned  member  of  the  Federal 
family,  that  I  be  appointed  liaison  for  the  Board  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  abreast  of  developments  in  the  Boston  school  situation  which 
might  have  implications  for  the  Federal  family,  implications  which  per- 
haps we  might  be  equipped  to  meet" The  big  concern  I  had  at  the  mo- 
ment was  that  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  mounting  in  such  a  way  that 
there  might  be  situations  developing  in  various  parts  of  the  community^ 
that  would  directly  involved  the  employees  to  and  from  work.  And  I 
had  previous  experience  where  I  had  left  work  and  went  into  the  mid- 
dle of  a  riot  and  had  I  known  ahead  of  time  what  was  going  on,  I 
could  have  better  handled  myself.  And  I  felt  that  we  owed  it  to  our 
Federal  employees  to  be  alert  to  what  was  happening,  so  that  we  could 
use  our  emergency  phone  system  to  alert  agencies  if  there  were  such 
a  circumstance  that  we  thought--that  I  thought  through  my  liaison 
work  might  jeopardize  somt  of  our  employees.  I  forget  exactly— oh, 
and  in  order  to  carry  this  out,  !  had  previously  made  arrangements 
with  the  Community  Retains  Division— Larry  Turner  was  the  head  at 
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that  particular  time— that  I  would  work  very  closely  with  him  in  having 
^access  to  the  information  that  he  had  coming  in  from  around  the  com- 
munity and  that  at  every  day  at  2:30  to  3  o'clock,  no  later  than  3 
o'clock,  we  would  meet  to  judge  what  the  circumstances  were  that  day 
and  what  might  come  up  the  next  day,  so  that  I  could  then  make  a 
decision  as  to  recommending  use  of  our  emergency  phone  .system.  I 
did  that  throughout  the  whole  year. 

I  forget  exactly  when,  but  we  were  mindful  of  the  circumstance  of 
many  young  people  in  the  Boston  schools  and  that  is  that  they  were 
out  of  school  for  long  periods  of  time  and  I  knew  that  this  was  going 
to  h^harmful,  especially  if  they  wanted  to  apply  for  college,  take  col- 
lege board  exams,  etc.  And  I  felt  they  had  been  cheated  enough  as  is 
with  the  situation.  So^  by  this  time,  they  had  a  new  director  of  commu- 
nity relations,  Marty  Walsh.  We  talked  about  it  and  I  thought  that  per- 
^haps  th^  voluntary  tutor  program  would  be  an  appropriate  item  for  us 
to  consider.  We  brought  the  matter  before  the  policy  committee  and 
the  idea  was  that  we  would  notify,  through  the  Federal  family  all  em- 
ployees that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  meaningful  service 
in  the  Boston  schools  for  those  who  would  be  willing  to  volunteer  their 
time. 

.The  pros  and  cons  of  it  boiled  down  to  whether  or  not  the  Federal 
agencies  would  grunt  these  people  administrative  leave  so  that  they 
could  provide  this  service  which  would  entail  4  hours  a  week  over,  I 
think  it  was  over  a  10-week  period.  • 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Gibson,  can  1  interrupt  you  just  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Gibson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Precisely  what  kind  of  services  were  they  going  to  be 
providing  and  where  and  to  whom? 

Mr.  Gibson.  The  tutors  were  to  go^were  to  be  assigned  through 
the  body  that  had  been  created  cither  through  the  court  or  through 
the  school  department,  and  1  forget  the  name  of  the  group  at  this  par* 
ticuiar  time.  The  individuals  were  to  be  alerted  that,  if  they  wanted  to 
volunteer,  this  would  be  the  place  that  they  would  make  contact  and 
then  they  would  carry  out  whatever  the  requirements  were  in  terms  of 
assigning  people  to  work  with  kids  on  a  one-to-one  basis  in  tutoring 
them 

Mr.  Stocks.  Was  this  tutoring  to  take  place  in  the  Boston  Public 
Schools? 

Mr.  Gibson.  It  w'as  to  take  place  in  the  schools.  It  meant  the  in- 
dividual would  leave  his  v^ork  site  here  and  go  to  a  specific  school 
within  the  Boston  community  and  work  with  a  youngster  there. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  clarify  fur  me  the  relationship  between  the 
student  being  out  of  school  and  the  tutoring  program  in  the  school? 
Were  you  tutoring  students  who  were  not  attending  school,  or  were 
you  tutoring  students  who  had  returned  to  school? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  couldn't  tell  you  who  they  tutored.  Alt  I  know  that 
there  was  a  call  made  that  there  were  young  people  who  had  been  ab- 
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sent  from  school  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  who  needed  tutoring 
and  that  was  my  understanding,  that  they  would  be  working  with 
young  people  who  had  been  absent  for  substantial  periods  of  time  and 
i|ceded  this  to  bring  them  up  to  par.  ^ 

Mr.  Stu(  ks.  Can  you  give  us,  for  the  record,  the  agency  that  the 
Federal  Executive  Board  was  in  contact  with  so  that  W3  might 
complete  this  matter  in  our  record? 

Mk.  Gibson.  I  had  a-^l  had  to  go  to  Washington.  I  just  flew  in  and 
I  was  in  the  ofTice  when  I  was  told  I  was  coming  ahead  of  time.  I  hid 
a  bi)oklet  that  hajd  this  particular  information  in  it  One  of  the  things 
we  did  was  print  up  for  distribution  throughout  all  the  Federal  agen- 
cies to  every  individual  through  the  cooperation  of  GSA,  this  particu- 
^  lar  booklet  was  placed  on  evcryone*s  desk  at  the  end  of  a  particular 
day.  GSA  provided  the  printing.  The  FEB  personnel  did  the  drafting 
of  what  went  into  that  particular  book^nd  that  was  what  we  used  as 
our  guide.  I  want  to  say  this:  Is  that— 

Mr.  Stocks.  Let  me— can  I  interrupt  you  just  a  minute? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  here  a  document  called  ''The  Volunteer  Tutor 
Program  in  the  Federal  Executive  Board/*  Vd  like  to  introduce  it  for 
the  record. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Are  there  other  copies  available? 
Mr.  Stocks.  Yes. 

'Mr  Gibson.  We— there  was  amongst  the  policy  committee  members 
a  great  interest  in  this  kind  ot  activity.  There  was  a  great  interest  in 
wanting  to  do  something  in  the  situation,  but  no  one^this  being  new 
to  everyone,  no  one  knew  exactly  how  we  would  best  relate  to  it  and 
everyone  was  very  comfortable  with  this— these  first  steps  that  we  had 
made.  And  as  a  result  of  the  distribution,  as  a  result  of  some  of  the 
heads  of  agencies  taking  initiative  on  this  issue  of  administrative  leave, 
etc.,  our 'position  was  that  we  thought  it  was  a  good  program,  it  was 
a  good  opportunity  if  people  wanted  to  participate  in  it,  but  that  each 
agency  had  to  check  with  their  own  agency  on  its  policies  with  respect 
to  the  granting  of  administrative  leave  or  whatever  for  pe  ople  who 
wanted  to  volunteer,  because  we  saw  that  as  a— perhaps  an  inhibiting 
factor,  that  people  might  want  to  do  it,  but  because  of  not  having 
ample  annual  leave  time  available  of  their  own,  that  they  couldn*t  well 
do  it.  As  a  result  of  this  program,  we  had,  I  think,  23  people  from 
HE:W.  We  had  10  people  from  the  Post  Office.  We  had  2  people  from 
the  National  Credit  Union  Bureau  and  we  had  2  people  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  the  most  current  figures  1  have  available  to  me, 
actually  engage  in  this  program. 

I  must  say  this:  At  some  point  in  time  a  rumor  was  spread  that,  if 
any  Federal  employee  were  to  go  out  into  the  Boston  schools,  they 
^     would  be  looked  on  as  Federal  employees  and  perhaps  subjected  to 
some  certain  harm  as  such.  Well,  now,  we  checked  that  out  and  we 
quickly  learned  that  there— the  service  that  they  were  going  to  be 
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rendering  would  be  warmly  received  and  welcome.  And  to  my 
knowledge,  for  those  who  served  in  this  program,  none  of  them  ex- 
perienced any  negative  incident. 

Mh.  Stocks.  Td  like  to  ask  you  both,  what  plan  and  what  activity 
do  you  see  your  respective  group,  the  Federal  Regional  Council  and 
the  Federal  Executive  Boaru,  taking  in  Phase  II  providing  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  draw  up  those  plans?  What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Hays.  Well,  like  Bill  Gibson  referred  to,  we  are  in  the  prociess 
of  developing  our  work  program  which  will  commence  the  beginning 
of  next  month:^  I  think  that  the  Federal  Regional  Council,  really  its 
only  role  that  can  be  played  is  to  make  sure  that  the  agencies  who 
comprise,  are  they  tliemselves  doing  the  kinds  of  things  that  they  have 
the  statutory  authority  to  do?  We  are  not  a  funding  agency.  Wt  are  ^ 
not  an  operational  agency.  We  have  no  funds  of  our  own.  The  only 
staff  that  the  Federal  Region  Council  has  are  staff  provided  by  the 
member  agencies.  So  that  as  a  Council,  we  are  very  limited  in  terms 
of  what  we  can  do.  However,  what  I  intend  to  do  as  Chairman  «  and 
Vm  sure  Bill  Gibson  intends  to  do,  and  that  is  to  make  sure  that  we*re 
on  top  of  the  situation,  that  our  member  agencies  are  doing  what  they 
legitimately  and  statutorily  can  do.  I  would  suspect  ^hat  we  will  seri- 
ously consider  Bob  Fulton*s  suggestion  of  putting  togetlher  a^yt^sk  force. 
Beyond  that  andx^eyond  holding  occasional  meetings^6f  both  the 
Council  and  the  FEB  to  discuss  it,  there  really  isn*t  that  much  more 
as  a  Council  entity  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Gibson? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Number  one,  I  intend  to  maintain  the  liaison  relation- 
ship and  perhaps  now  that  we*ve  reached  this  point,  let  ii  jpe  known 
a  little  more  widely  of  my  personal  concern  in  this  particular  area,  so 
that  people  who  may  have  ideas  will  feel  that  they  have  another  outlet 
16  perhaps  bring  them  to  the  Federal  establishment's  attention,  not 
with  the  guarantee  that  they  will  be  resolved,  but  at  least  they  will 
have  another  key  Federal  official  who  has  access  to  all  the  heads  of 
agencies  available  to  share  and  directly  get  their  ideas  to  the  right 
places  and  perhaps  cut  down  on  some  of  the  time  that  happens  in  bu- 
reaucratic operations. 

Number  two,  we  will,  of  course,  review/Hte  plan  that  Bob  Fulton  has 
submitted  to  us  for  this  task  force  ajfu  take  whatever  action  is  ap- 
propriate based  on  the  poli(;y  committee's  decision. 

Number  three,  at  present^  our  committees  are  all  starting  to  gear  up 
to  develop  theifwork  plans  for  the  coming  year  and  I  cannot  say  what 
they  may  be  thinking  about  in  this  particular  area.  There  may  be  some 
things  in  there  that  will  come  up  that  will  be  helpful.  The  third  [sic] 
thing  is  that  it— as  the  head  of  this  particular  agency,  I  assure  you  it 
will  be  our— we  accept  it  as  our  responsibility  to  bring  before  the  pol- 
icy committee  any  reasonable  proposals  for  our— for  them  to  review 
it  and,  if  necessary,  to  establish  special  committees,  special' task  forces 
or  whatever,  so  that  we  can  find  ways  in  which  to  meet  the  needs,  or 
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help  to  resolve  the  prohlcms  presented  by  these  particular  matters.  We 
arc,  as  1  said,  a  voluntary  body.  We  do  not  have  funds,  but  we  have 
in  this  region,  I  think,  some  of  the  finest  officials  you  could  have,  some 
of  the  most  committed  people  you  could  have,  and  >vith  commitment 
and  with  talent,  Tm  sure  that  we  will  find  ways  to  meet  the  challenges 
as  they  are  presented  to  us. 

Mk  Stocks,  Do  .you  think  the  tutorial  prograni  will  be  continued 
next  year? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  think  it  would  be.  1  think  the  fact  is  that  it  hasn*t 
been,  the  results  of  lhat  haven't  been  publicized  throughout  the 
Federal  family  and  now  that  we*d  had  what  I  think  is  a  success,  1  think 
we  will  see  more  people  perhaps  coming  into  play  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Stocks.  One  more  question.  Mr.^Cibson.  I  understand  that  you 
have  just  come  from  a  meeting  of  Federal  Executive  Board  directors 
from  around  th6  Nation  and  that  that  meeting  involved  the  setting  of 
priorities.  Could  you  briefly  describe  the  priorities  that  were  set  at  that 
meeting  and  did  they  have  any  relationship  to  this  hearing? 

Mk  (iIHson  The  national  priorities  that  were  discussed  there 
haven't  been  firmly  fixed,  as  I  understand  it,  but  will  be  after  the  key 
people  in  Washington  meet  and  review  our  comments  and  reaction 
withio  the  area  of  aging,  the  area  of  minority  business  opportunity,  in 
the  area  of  personnel  management,  in  the  area  of  energy  conservation. 
In  fact-. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Might  I  suggest.  Counsel,  the  results  of  that 
meeting  will  be  put  into  a  document  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  it's  that  document  that  we  can  enter  into  the  record  in 
response  to  lhat  question. 

Mr  Srot  ks  Fine.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr  GinsDN  In  fact,  we  were  looking  forward  to  hearing  Dr. 
Flenuning  on  the  aging  problem  since  he  was  here. 

Chairman  FtFMMiNd  I  think  both  of  the  bodies  that  are  represented 
here  have  some  things  in  common.  As  has  been  stressed,  both  in  a 
sense  are  performing  voluntary  activities  over  and  above  the  normal 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  people  who  serve  on  these  bodies. 
The  Federal  Regiiuial  Council,  of  course,  as  you  have  indicated.  Mr, 
Hays,  was  bri^ughi  into  being  in  the  10  Federal  regions  in  the  hope 
lhat  there  will  be  more  effective  coordination  of  resources  and  pro- 
grams that  deal  with  people.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Fulton,  the  Regional 
Dirt;cior  of  HliW.  has  recommended  that  the  Federal  Regional  Coun- 
cil here  give  consideration  to  the  establishment  of  a  task  force  which 
might  make  it  possitilc  for  the  Federal  resources  to  be  focused  in  a 
constructive  way  on  the  Boston  situation  more  effectively  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case  Of  course,  the  Federal  Executive  Board,  as  has 
been  indicated,  is  a  much  larger  Bitatd,  because  it  does  comprise  all 
of  the  Federal  agencies  in  this  particular  area. 

Now.  I  noted  with  interest  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done, 
some  of  the  things  that  are  under  consideration.  Tm  wondering  if  at 
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either  meetings  of  the  Federal  Regional  Council  or  the  Federal  Execu*. 
tive' Board  consideration  has  been  given  to  including  in  what  might  be 
\  called  the  ho^se  organ,  and  most  agencies  have  something  resembling 

a  house  organ,  what  might  be  termed  a  factsheet  on  Phase  II,  so  that 
the  Federal  employees  understand  what  the  court  order  is  and  un- 
derstand  what  steps  have  been  taken  in  connection  with  that  court 
order.  As  we  listened  to  testimony,  we  Have  the  feeling  that  one  of 
the— I  won't  call  it  a  problem,  I  will  call  it  an  opportunity-^that  exists, 
is  making  it  possible  for  persons  to  understand  the  facts,  the  court 
''order,  for  example.  I  don*t  know.  Do  either  one  of  you^know  the  total 
number  of  Federal  employees  in  the  area? 

Mr.  Gibson.  No;  I  don't. 

Mr!  Hays.  I  don't, 

Chairman  Flemming.  1  haven*t  seen— but  in  any  event,  it*s  a  sizable 
n^ber  of  persons  who  are  living  in  the  area.  Has  any  consideration 
bfPi' given  to  that  possibility? 

Mr.  Gibson.  I  didn.U  mention  it,  but  we  feel  that  one  of  the  key 
roles  that  we  can  play  in  any  of  the  things  that  we  do  is  to  be  informa- 
tive* And  we  have— we  send  out  continually  some  special  materials 
that  come  to  our  attention  that  we  feel— that  is,  I  as  an  individual  feel 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  executives  and  to 
their  employees.  Some  of  the  materials,  because  of  cost  factors,  are 
printed  up  and  are  sent  to  the  directors  with  several  copies  so  that 
they  can  post  one  of  the  copies  or  have  additional  copies  run  off.  are 
so  important  that  we  will  then  run  off  a  spcciaTpftnting  as  we  did  in 
this  situation,  and  have  that  distributed. 

Chairman  Flemming.  So  this  would  be  a  [jossibility? 

Mr.  Gibson.  Tha'.  would  be  a  possibility,  yes. 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  think  the--we  should  understand  that  the 
two  gentlemen  here  as  witnesses  are  simply  chairmen  of  their  respec- 
tive bodies.  They  have  no  authority  to  make  decisions  as  chairmen.  It 
is  something  that  they  have  to  take  up  with  their  respective  bodies  who 
represent  their  peer  'group  as  far  as  Federal  executives  in  the  region 
^  are  concerned.  All  right,  did  you  have  something? 

Commissjoner  Freeman.  Yes,  I  did. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Go  ahead.  Commissioner  Freeman. 

Commissioner  Freeman,  t  would  like  to  pursue  the  point  that  the 
Chairman  was  making,  because  even  though  you  may  not  have  any 
specific  authority,  you  do  have  a  position,  both  of  you  have  positions 
of  influence  in  this  community  and  the  Federal  employees  who  work 
for  the  Federal  agencies,  for  the  most  part,  live  here  in  the  city  or  Ln 
the  environs  of  Boston.  And  if  you  have  heard  any  of  the  testimony 
that  has  come  this  week,  you  know  there  certainly  is  a  need  for  some 
clear  thinking  and  there  is  some  need  for  leadership. 

And  the  tutorial  program,  while  it  might  ,seem  rather  unrelated  to 
this,  becomes  very  important  because  of  individual  employees  who  live 
and  work  here  are  judged  also  not  by  what  they  say,  but  by  how  they 
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live  and  by  the  things  that -and  also  by  what  they  say.  So,  I  would 
certainly  urge  each  of  you  to  continue  the  work  because  there  *s  a  long 
road  to  hoe  and  a  tot  to  be  done. 

And  I  just  want  to  say,  as  one  Commissioner,  that  this  city  certainly 
needs  every  bit  of  all  of  the  resources  that  would  be  available  to  it 
either  in  a  voluntary  way  from  the  nonofficial  Federal  employee  as  it 
does  need  it  from  ther-frqm  the^ofTtctal  capacity.  I  have  no  questions. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Saltzman. 

Ma.  Gibson.  If  i  could  make  one  more  statement.  ' 

Chairman  FiEMMirJo.  Yes^  surely. 

Ma.  Gibson.  Being  a  Federal  ofTicial,  sometimes  you  have  to*— you 
get  schizophrenic.  You*re  a  citizen  and  you*re  a  Federal  official.  I  want 
the  Commission  to  know  that  both  Dave  and  I  have  a  personal  com- 
mitment to  this  thing,  because  tHis  is  our  region,  this  is  our  home,  and 
that  I  personally  do. go  out  into  the  community  where  I  have  lived  and 
I  have  related  and  I  have  access  to.  nearly  every  one  of  the  people  who 
are  directly  involved  in  this  that  we  are  about  to  undertake.  And  so 
that  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  have  a  chairman  of  the  FEB  who 
has  a  deep-scatbd  personal  interest  in  this,  which  means  that  I  will  use 
my  intellect  and  what  influence  I  have  to  affect  the  kinds  of  things  that 
we  all  want  to  bring  about  in  a  legal,  just,  fair,  sensitive  way,  whether 
it*s  through  the  Federal  family  or  whether  it*s  through  the,  private 
citizenry. 

Chairman  Flemmino/ Thank  you  very  very  much.  And  again,  we  do 
appreciate  both  of  you  coming  here  and  sharing  your  views,  your  plans 
with  us  and  it  s  heartening  to  know  that  you  are  focusing  on  this  very 
basic  issue  in  this  way.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Gibson.  It*s  been  a  pleasure. 

Mr.  Hays.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  The  hearing  will  be  in  recess  for  10  minutes. 


(Recess.  1 

Chairman  Flfmming.  The  hearing  will  resume. 
Mayo*^  White,  would  you  stand? 

(Whereupon.  Kevin  H.  White  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming  and 
testified  as  follows:  I 


STATRMENT  OF  KEVIN  H.  WHITE,  MAYOR,  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Chairman  Flfmming.  We're  delighted  to  have  you  with  us.  We  ap- 
preciate you  coming. 
Mr.  Whitf.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  Counsel  will  address  some  questions,  or  what- 
ever arrangement  you*ve  worked  out  with* him. 
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:  Mr.  White.  Well,  I  guesi— I  don*t  know  what  the  arrangements  may 

be  to  read  a  prepared  statement  and  very  briefTy. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Okay. 

Mr.  White.  And  if  at  any  point— 

Chairman  Flemming.  You  proceed  in  any-* 

Mr.  White,  —you  want  to  interrupt  me  and  tell  me  4o  stop,  Til  be 
Jlad  to.  . 

Chairman  Flemming  and  members  of  the  United  States  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  Td  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  make  a  brief 
statement  at  this  time  and  I  will  restrict  my  opening  remarks  to  a  very 
few  minutes. 

I  believe  that  we  all  share  a  sense  of  the  best  route  to  understanding 
the  nature  and  the  scope  of  the^  desegregation  process  here  in  Boston 
and  indeed  across  the  Nation  is  to  pursue  full  and  open  dialogue 
among  all  parties  involved.  In  the  time  that  1  have  at  the  outset,  I 
would  like  to  summarize  my  views  as  mayor  who^presided  over  this 
city  in  the  past, very  difTicult  year  and  provide  my  assessment  of  the 
dilficulties  we  face  as  a  city 

First,  I  would  like  to  outluie  three  specific  tasks  I  assumed.  First,  my 
major  responsibility  was  to  maintain  public  ord^^r  and  public  safety, 
secondly,  to  facilitate  cooperation  and  communication  among  all  fac- 
.  tions  of  controversy  and  all  parties  to  Boston *s  desegregation  process. 

I  tried  to  remain  during  that  time  availrble  and  responsible  to  the 
legitimate  concerns  of  every  Boston  resident  anH  by  such  action,  to 
hold  the  city  together  during  this  difficult  period.  To  this  end,  I  met 
over  the  past  year  regularly  with  School  Superintendent  Leary,  the  po- 
lice and  court  officials,  busineri  and  community  leaders.  I  personally 
^visited  over  a  hundred  homes  to  ta!k  directly  with  over  3,000  parents 
about  the  court  order  and  the  desegregation  process  that  we  were  fac* 
ing  in  the  fall. 

Three,  and  equally  important,  I  tried  to  pursue  any  and  all  sources 
of  assistance  at  the  State  and,  more  importantly,  at  the  Federal  levels 
^during  and  just  prior  to  the  process  of  desegregation. 
.  I  think  that  the  city  of  Boston  hardly  certainly  an  isolated  example 
of  desegregation  and  as  a  consequence,  it  should  not  bear,  in  my 
opinion,  the  burden  of  the  defining,  defending,  and  directing  that  issue 
alone.  My  own  assessment  of  desegregation  is  rather  complex. 

In  brief,  I  believe  problems  have  arisen  due  to  Boston,  at  least  in 
this  city's  unique  variety  and  intensity  of  factors  affecting  desegrega- 
tion. Sbmc  of  them  Td  like  to  state.  One,  I  think  our  city*s  age,  lt*s 
^  older  and  our  neighborhoods  are  more  ethnic  than  many  in  the  Nation, 

not  all,  obviously.  Two,  the  second  factor  is  that  Massachusetts  was 
the  onjy  State  in  the  Nation  with  a  racial  imbalance  law.  Boston,  I 
might  add,  in  this  regard  an  autonomous  school  committee,  which 
means  wc  face  the  Feder^il  mandate  with  a  State  formula  requiring,  a 
local  solution.  Ten  years  of  legal  controversy  also  clouded  the  'picture 
and  the  timing  of  the  Federal  court  order  a  year  ago,  I  think  in  a  way, 
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at  least  hampered  the  efforts  to  formulate  and  implement  the  plan, 
particularly  in  its  initial  suges.  And  the  third  factor  is  that  the  Federal 
Government.  I  think,  on  at  least  one  occasion,  I  think,  to  resi  onsibly 
assist  the  local  authorities  in  attempting  to  obey  the  Federal  court-or- 
dered desegregation. 

Now.  last  year  in  an  endeavor  to  reach  out  particularly  beyond  the 
resources  that  I  had  available  to  me  in  the  cily,  I  personally  asked  ^t he 
Department  of  HEW  for  fmancial  assistance.  Unfortunately,  we 
received  too  little.  I  think,  too  late.  We  also  as^ed  for  Federal 
assistance  during  the  process,  obviously,  in  the  form  6(  marshals.  And 
the  city  was.  through  its  corporation  council,  refused. 

The  city  has  looked,  during  this  process,  to  Washington  for  Federal 
leadership  and  I  think  we've  received  confusing  and  contradictory 
reaction.  Whereas  the  courts  and  Congress  and  the  Executive  for.nerly 
stood  together,  I  think,  on  the  quesUon  of  implementing  desegregation 
in  this  Nation,  well  beyond  Boston,  in  every  city,  I  think  it's  fair  to 
say  there  is  neither  consistency  nor  consensus  at  the  national  level  with 
regard  to  busing. 

In  general.  Washington's  attitude  and  position  has  been,  I  think, 
sometimes  inflammatory  when  not  Indifferent  and  a  hindrance  when 
not  hypocritical;  mockery  can  be  applied  without  exaggerated  rhetoric 
to  some  responses  during  the  height  of  the  crisis  as  I  iaw  it.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  I  think,  simply  stated,  is  my  honest  belief  that 
.the  Federal  Government  cannot  wash  its  hands  of  this  national  issue, 
however  difficult  and  inflammatory  it  is.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  without 
question  the  most'  highly  inflammatory  domestic  issue  in  America 
today.  And  I  think  it  cannot  expect  mayors  to  maintain  peace  in  their 
cities  while  Washington  does  not  support  or  help  to  the  degree  that 
1  think  it  could  and  should. 

It  cannot  expect  local  acceptance  of  busing  when  even  the  most 
respected  educators  and  sociologists,  men  cited  by  the  court  them- 
selves, are  at  least  reassessing  if  not  reversing  their  assessment  Of  the 
merits  of  busing. 

Lastly,  I  do  believe  very  strongly  with  the  members  of  the  Kerner 
Commission  lhat  this  society  and  no  less  the  city  that  I  am  honored 
to  lead  as  its  mayor  cannot  long  survive  racially  divided  into  two  part^. 
separate  and  unequal.  But  ihe  time  has  come  to  ask  whether  the  kind 
of  desegregation  being  ordered  by  the  judge  today  moves  us  closer  to 
or  farther  from  the  goals  of  racial  equality.  One  needn't  be  a  sociolo- 
gist or  educator  to  know  that  mixing  disadvantaged  urban  stu^dents  of 
all  races  is  a  form  of  integration  least  likely,  in  my  opinion,  to  succeed, 
a  view.  1  think,  shared  by  other  mayors,  black  and  white,  across  the 
Country  And  it  is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that  the  kind  of  social 
and  economic  integration  that  might  make  a  difference  educationally, 
at  least  is  not  possible  in  the  immediate  future  within  Boston  s  bounda- 
ries/in  my  opinion  Furthermore,  the  tragedy  is  that  the  present  plan 
may  prove  to  be  counterproductive.  And  I  want  to  say  parenthetically. 
I  hope  not. 
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Next  year,  largely  the  consequence  of  Judge  Garrity's  order,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  that  the  majority  of  our  schools,  certainly  from  the  first 
to  the  eighth  grades,  will  have  predominantly  mir^ority  enrollments. 
Busing  is,  therefore,  not  the  key  to  equal  protection  promised  Amer- 
ican children  by  the  Constitution.  Just,  I  think,  as  schools  will  no 
longer  be  the  keystone  of  genuine  significant  pi-ogress  towards  equal 
opportunity,  at  least  not  solely  within  the  confines  of  the  core  city. 
Time,  money,  energy  go  to  buses  rather  than  schools,  at  least  Jver  the 
last  year  it  has  been  our  experience  sadly  in  Boston. 

Time,  money,  and  energy  has  gone  to  the  police  costs  rather  than 
the  neighborhoods  and  into  preserving  suburban  economic  and  social 
privilege  rather  than  fairly  distributing  our  collective  resources  as  a 
society. 

I  don't  want,  in  these  brief  and  hurried,  but  thoughtful— hopefully 
thoughtful  remarks,  want  to  end  on  a  pessimistic  note.  But  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  remain  silent  while  the  Federal  courts  in  the  name 
of  a  goal  which  I  support,  which  leads  only  potentially  to  more 
segregation,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  present  court  order  will  destroy 
this  city.  I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

I  think  the  city  is  too  strong.  But  neither  do  I  believe  that^desegrega- 
iuSn  as  Judge  Garrity  has  ordered,  desegregation  that  stops  at  the  city 
limits,  will  achieve  the  goals  of  racial  equality  or  necessarily  end  preju- 
dice--a  goal  all  of  us  seek. 

Desegregation  as  now  ordered  for  this  city  may  prove  no  more  than 
a  cruel  hoax  on  those  it  was  intended  to  benefit.  I  certainly  hope  not 
and  will  do  everything  within  my  power  as  long  as  I'm  mayor  and  long 
after  to  make  sure  that  these  fears  do  not  become  a  permanent  reality 
on  this  city.  Because  it  would  make  us  all  losers.  Unless  we  find  a  true 
path  to  racial  equality  and  social  justice,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace 
for  anyone  in  this  country,  in  this  city,  and  no  integrity  tv  a  Nation 
for  the  principles  for  which  it  stands. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  that  time. 

Chairman  Flfmniing.  Counsel,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Alfxanoer.  Mayor  White,  before  we  begin  questions-,  could 
each  of  the  gentlemen  accompanying  you  identify  themselves  for  the 
rfccord?  ^  '  , 

Mr  Whitf.  Yes,  on  my  right  is  Robert  Schwartz,  an  advisor  to  the 
mayor  in  the  mayor  s  office.  To  my  left  is  Peter  Meade,  who  is  head 
of  the  little  city  hall  program  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  In  the  closing  part  of  your  stateiiient,  you  referred 
to  doing  everything  within  your  power  as  the  mayor\)f  Boston.  Could 
you  define  for  us  what  in  particular  is  your  power  in  relation  to  the 
school  committee  and  the  school  system? 

Mr  *  Whitf.  Very  little.  That  specific  relationship? 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Wmitf  The  school  committee  is  elected  separate  and  indepen- 
dent of  the  mayor  by  five  members  at  the  same  time  the  mayor  is 
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elected  They  are  free  and  auionomous  of  any  supervision,  aciual  or 
oiherwisc,  by  the  mayor.  4l  is  probably  the  only  branch^of  the  city 
government  in  which  the  mayor  has  virtually  no  authority  or  influence, 
except  budgetary.  In  ihut  regard,  we  have  a  right  to  submit  the  budget 
and  they  have  a  right  to  increase  that  budget  10  percent  ^ver  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  past  year  and  that*s  the  limit  allowed  unless  the 
mayor  approves  for  more  funds  to  be  allocated. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  relation  to  law  enforcement,  however,  you  are 
the  responsible  elected  ofTicial  in  the  city,  is  that  correct? 

Mr  White  Yes,  I  am.  Under  Commissioner  di  Grazia.  Prior  to  that 
I  was  not  The  police  commissioner  of  the  city  is  appointed  for  a  5- 
year  term  and  I  state  that  only  to  clarify  a  future  position  that  might 
occur  and  that  is,  if  a  new  mayor  came  into  the  city  of  Boston,  he 
would  not  necessarily  have  influence  over  the  commissioner.  The  term 
is  not  coterminous  with  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay.  We  have  had  testimony  previously  that  the 
police  department  in  the  Phase  I  plan  adopted  what  is  known  as  a  low 
profile  philosophy  of  law  enforcement.  Did  you  have  input  into  that 
decision? 

Mr.  White  Tm  not  sure  that  1  agree.  Could  you  tell  me  in  a 
timeframe.  I'm  not  being  legalistic  about  this,  but— 

Mr.  Alexander.  0,kay,  the  timeframe  being  the  opening  of  school 
in  September  1974.  This  would  be  decisions  that  former  Deputy 
Mayor  Kiley  referred  to  that  had  been  made  in  the  spring  anM  over 
the  summer  of  1974. 

tAk  White  Well,  I  wasn't  conversing  with  them  personally,  not  to 
escape  responsibility  for  that  decision,  but  Deputy  Mayor  Kiley  worked 
with  the  police  department  to  work  out  a  plan  in  preparation  for  the 
desegregation  in  the  fall.  He  did  that  in  the  spring  as  he  probably 
testified,  in  the  summer  of  last  year.  I  became  personally  aware  of 
those  plans  in  final  detail  in  about  the  last  week.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, and  about  3  or  4  days  before  the  opening  of  school  in  a  review, 
I  listened  to  the,  at  least  suggested  allocation  of  police  details  and  I 
can't  remember  the  number  assigned  for  South  Boston,  but  I  increased 
it  and  on  the  opening  day  of  school,  there  wasn't  a  low  profile  in 
South  Boston  I  heard  there  were  close  to  300  police,  which  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly high  profile  So,  if  there  was  a  policy,  I  overruled  it  to  the 
extent  that  I  specifically  ordered  Superintendent  Barry  to  increase  the 
numbers.  And  that  much  I'm  sure  of,  but  how  much— I  don;^t  know  the 
specific  number. 

Mr  Alexander  Following  on  law  enforcement  for  a  moment,  on 
May  11,  you  isnued  a  statement  to  the  «ff:ct  that  you  were  asking  the 
police  department  to  review  Phase  II  and  determine  what  the  increased 
cost  would  be  for  the  city  Have  you  received  such  a  cost  estimate  at 
this  time? 

Mr  White  I  don't  know  whether  the  staff  has.  I  haven't  personally 
myself.  The  .mswer  is  no.  I'm  sorry,  no. 
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\  AiF^XANpER.  Assuming  that  th?re  arc  nignificant  cost  increases, 

^  '   -     what  would  be  the  avenues^you  have  available  to  you  to  fill  those  cost 
needs? 

Mr.  WHiTt.  Prayer,  I  Huppose.  I'm  not  being  facetious.  I  have  no 
Federal^ avenues  available  to  me  to  my  knowledge.  I  can  staffl*  cor- 
rected on  that  matter.  I  do  not  have  any  guarantee  of  supplemental 
.   help  from  the  State,  although  I  did  have  some  understanding  with 
.    some  State  officials,  particularly  the  former  Governor,  for  help  during 
the  flrst  stage.  It  would  have  to  be  borne  almost  exclusively  unless  I 
h,ad  something  that  I  don't  now  anticipate  from  city  funds. 
^  Mr.  Alfxanof.r.  There  arc  also  in  terms  of  law  enforcement 

•*   planning  and  is  some  confusion  in  the  testimony  that  hopefully  you  can 
i:larify— last  year  the  neighborhood  city  hall  concept  and  teams  were 
used  fairly  throughout  the  city  as  law  enforcement  coordination  and 
.  •  .  mother  planning  mechanism.  That  mechanism  has  not  yet  been  implc- 
^menttfd,  it  is  my  understanding."*  It  was  Mr.  Gartland,  who  is, the  cliair- 
'  ^   man  of  the  CCC,  indicated  this  morning  that  he  did  not  see  his  or- 
ganization fuiniling  that  role  and  he  believed  that  that  responsibility 
still  rests  with  the  city  officials.  Could  you  indicate  whether  such  tefams 
"  will,  in  fact,  be  started? 

Mr.  White.  Well,  if  I  might  just  make  a  quick  general  response.  Let 
•    me  say  to  you  I  accept  fully  and  without  any  diminution  of  responsi- 
bility that  I  had  in  the  fall,  I  will  have  again  next  fall.  And  the 
'  resources  available  to  me,  and  that  includes  the  policCi  to  the 

questions  of  public  safety  and. implementation,  will  be  as  readily  availa- 
ble as  they  were  in  the— last  fall,  which  was  alnjost  the  total  amount 
of  resources  that  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  problem 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  regard  id  that  the  difference 
is  that  although  that  responsibility  is  mine.  I  was  assuming  under  the 
new  order  that  the  citywide  council  under  the  judge  obviously  would 
give  us  direction  and.  if  they  decreed  or  decided  that  they  didn't  want 
.  that,  or  they  wanted  less  visible  means  of  fiolice  surveillance,  then  ob-* 
viously,  I  would  try  and  comply.  It  is  supposed  to  be  r€;presentative  of 
both  the  court's  wishes  and  the  community. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  your  other  areas  of  responsibility,  what  function 
can  the  mayor^s  office  throughout— through  the  little  city  halls  or  any 
other  resources  available  to  the  mayor's  office,  what  function  can  it 
have  in  terms  of  public  education,  in  terms  of  what  the  Phase  II  order 
is,  and  what  are  the  responsibilities  of  individual  departments,  and 
.  what  are  the  expectations  that  parents  can  have?  What  is  the  mayor's 
office  role  in  this  setting?  J 

Mr.  Whitf..  Well,  in  degrees,  no't  considerably  different  from  last 
fall.  I  think'  the  first  thing  is  obviously  to  make  whatever  resources, 
financial.  thatMs.  money,  available.  Despite  the  fact  that  we  have  al- 
most a  confiscatory  tax  rate  I.  have  not  stinted  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  and  Tve  made  it  clear  to  the  departments  that  will  work  supple- 
mentally with  the  citywide  coalition,  or  committee  that  money  w^ll  not 
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be  an  inhibiting  factor  to  t(\eir  performance.  Secondly,  in  the  area  of 
public  education,  there  i&  the  efforts  of  the  committee  Stself  on  meet- 
ing -rVm  meeting  with  Mr.  Gariland  shortly.  I  have  notT^I  must  confess^ 
given  the  time  that  I  gave  last  year  on  the  coffee  houfrs,  which  was  ex- 
tensive as  I've  ever  done  in  my  public  life.  Not  to  be  overly  dramatic* 
it's  just  that  there  are  other  factors  and—  ' 

Mk.  Alfxandeh.  Could  you  indicate  where  these  coffee  hours  were 
held?  Were  they  in  each  section  of  the  city  or  were  they  only  in  the 
schools  to  be  desegregated?  Were  they  both  in  the  white  aitd  black 
community?  .  u 

Mr.  Whitr.,,!  sometimes. forget.  They  were  generally.  I  would  have 
to  say  to  you  they  were  broken  into  two  phases.  They  were  over  the 
''citV,  but  there  was  an  emphasis  and  a  concentration  iti  Hyde 
Park— this  is  in  the  first  stage  '  ^• 

Mr. 'Alexander.  Yes. 

Mr.  White.  West  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  But  there  were  ones 
held  in  South  Boston  and  in  the  black  community.  Since  December  1 
have,  been  to  probably  38  coffee  hours  in  (he  north  and  east  Boston, 
Charleslown,  trying  to  anticipate  the  next  stage,  and  the  primary  pur- 
pi)se  was  to  try  and  explain,  to  alleviate  fears  and  apprehensiorxs  and 
suspicions,  and  to  educate  on  a  personal  basis  t^^e  ramifications.  ^*m^^ 
notXl  don't  have  a  feeling  that  I  ans\\ered  as  specifically  as  you  would' 
like/  I  met  with  business  leaders,  \lvhich  J  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact«  this 
mo^ning^'^not  in  anticipation  of  this. 

Ir.  Alexander.  Were  there  particular  lessons  that  were  garnered 
frtfm  the  hundred  or  so  coffee  hours  that  you  learned  that  were  trans- 
lal|ed  into  the  mayor's  policy? 

IR.  White  Yes.  * 
|Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  give  us  an  example?  ^ 
Imr.  White.  There  were  a  number  of  lessons.  I  learned  a  great  many 
personal  lessons:' If  it  had  one  salutary  effeCTTit  is  that  I  felt  that  I 
kinew  my  city  as  well  as  anyone,  having  been  in  so  many  home$  and 
ijstened  to  so  many  people. 

I  The  first  thing— the  rgreates^  lesson,  or  ghock  or  surprise,  however 
you  define  it,  born  of  the  coffee  hours  was  the  lack  of  understanding 
And  knowledge.  The  incredible  confusion.  There  was— you  would  an- 
ticipate fear,  apprehension,  suspicion!  but  total  misunderstanding— an 
/example  of  that  would  be  as  late  as,  oh,  n^aybe  a  month  ago,  being 
at  i  coffee  hour  and  having  somebodvAay  to  me,  obviously  an- 
tagonistically, but,  ''Why  doesn't  Governor  Dukakis  firejudge  Garri- 
^ty?" 

That  may  seem  like  humor,  but  it's  a  deeper,  more  disturbing  illus- 
tration of  a  problem  and  that  is  the  public  awareness  of  how  this-^l 
came  about  and  what  it  means  and  what  it  is  meant  to  accomplish.  \ 
Mr.  Alexander.  Is  there  a  factsheet  or  a  public  information  service 
^  that  the  little  city  halls,  or  any  other  apparatuses  the  city  could  per- 
form in  this  area? 
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Mi.  White.  Wlell,  yea.  I  was  going  to  say  wc  set  up,  as  you  khow, 
the  teams. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Yes  ; 

Mr.  White.  This  year  we  can  serve  as  distribution  points  and  effec- 
tive distribution  points  with  the  CCC.  but  it  requires  their  input  in 
•  decisionmaking  and  I  really  don't  believe  that  that  has  occurred  suffi- 
ciently yet  and  I  would  hope  that  we  can  expedite  that  communication 
between  them  and  my  little  city  halls,  or  they  themselves. 
;     Mr.  Ali:Xanoer.  On  the  point  of  the  Federal  district  court's  authori- 
ty, what  has  been  the  cost  to  the  city  in  terms  of  the  various  appeals 
in  the  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  process?  Give  us  a  ballpark  figure. 
V     Mr.  Whit^.  I  would  say  about  $300,000.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander,  is  it  your  view  now  that  all  appeals  are  exhausted? 
Mr.  White.  Fairly  much.  I  don 't-l  wished  I  had  checked  with  Mr. 
Oleason— I'm  sorry—the  final  stage  of  thfe  last  appeal.  But  we  spent 
>     close  to  $223,000  on  the  appeal  through  the  State  courts  and  the 
Federal  courts  and  we  allocated  $50,000,  I  think,  'plu*  $25,000, 
although  this  is  ballpark  figures,  to  the  Home  and  School  Association. 

But  I  would  say,  yes,  at  least  it's  my  feeling  from  a  practical  matter, 
without  question,  it's  not  going  to  be  a  integral  part  of  our  decisions 
for  the  fall,  t  think  that  they're  goidg  to  cpme  and  I  think  that's  ac- 
*  cepted  even  by  those  taking  the  appeals. 

^        Mr.  Alexander.  Shortly  after  the  issuance  of  Phase  II,  you  in- 
4icated  in  a  statement  that  it  was  your  belief^ that  order,  in  a  sense, 
assured  a  ^continuation  of  tension  and  perhaps  hostility  in  the  state- 
-^ment— would  be  on.  May  10.  What  can  you  do  in  your  role  as  mayor 
to  lessen  that  hostility  and  tension  in  the  city?  What  are  the  steps  that 
a  mayor  in  an  urban  setting  can  take  in  this  situation? 
Mr.  White.  Well,  I  wrestled  with  that  a  thousand  times  and  a 
'    thousand  nights.  I  might  say  to  you,  interestingly  enough,  I  met  in  a 
seminar  in  preparation  last  year  to  better  understand  what  was  ahead 
of  us.  r  held  a  seminar  and  invited  with  my  staff  and  invited  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  of  Prince  George's  County,  Seattle,  Rochester, 
Pontiac,  Michigan.  And  again,  not  to  be  a  bit  facetious,  I  remember 
the  advice  that  they  had  given  to  me  very  strongly  was,  *The  mayor 
should  get  as  far  away  from  the  problem  as  he  possibly  can  if  he  does 
nol  have  direct  control  and  responsibility  over  implementation.**  That 
is  not  a  posture  I  thought  I  took.  Quite  the  contrary.  My  fole  has  been 
varied.  It  has  been  to  serve  as  a  catalyst,  to  try  and  bring  parties, 
sometimes  unsuccessfully,  together,  to  spend  long  hours  without 
seemingly  over  heroic,  being  overly  heroic'^with  all  sides  to  listet,  I 
think  listening  is  an  integral  part  of  the  process  that  wasn't  done  in 
the  early  stages. 

More  than  once  I  tried  to  remind  myself  that  my  most  difficult  role 
was  to  remain  in  the  middle  without  becoming  neuter.  No  man*s  land 
is  not  comfortable  and  never  in  the  political  process  and  the  neutrality 
.  of  which  I  speak,  it  was  not  to  try  and  align  myself  with  either  side 
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ctmveying  u  sense  of  public  rejection  of  the  other,  outside  of  violence; 
I  want  to  make  that  clear. 

It  wasn't  vucillation.  It  was  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would  try  and 
listen  as  objectively  ub  possible  to  the  cries  of  anguish  on  all  sides  and 
respond  as  well  as  I  could.  I'm  sure,  and  I  don't  say  it  with  false  hu- 
mility, that  I  made  more  than  my  fair  share  of  errors  in  judgment,  but 
the  one  point  I  think  I  tried  to  convey  to  Judge  Garrity  unsuccessfully, 
hut  strongly,  in  the  second  week  of  the  crisis,  was  that  I  found  myself 
faced  with  trying  to  implement  a  Federal  court  order  with  basically 
city  ordinances.  And  that  sometimes  was  like  trying  to— 

Mr.  AtJ  XANOtK.  Could  you  clarify  that? 

Mk  Wmitf.  VVell,  yes,  I  could  give  you  a  specific  illustration.  For 
example*  I  felt  that  a  number  of  public  meetings  were  and  could 
beco*me  inflammatory.  If  you  remember,  in  the  early  sts^ge  of.  busings, 
parades  and  meetings  were  popular.  1  tried  prior  to  busing  tb  make 
them  available  at  all  times  and  to  assist  in  public  expression.  The'last 
one,  I  believe,  to  be  held  was  the  one  just  prior  to  the  opening 'of 
school  in  which  the  Kenriedy  incident  occurred,  but  I  wanted  to  give 
full  expression.  There  was  a  point,  though,  at  the  height  of  the  crisis, 
when  I  began  to  think  public  meetings,  at  least  in  larjge  numbers,  were 
detrimental  to  the  sanity  and  the  emotional  stability  of  the  community. 
But  my  only  vehicle  was  a— was  a  $100  fine  or  less  than  that.  And 
that  was  certainly  not  anything  to  force  those  that  might  be  apprehen- 
sive of  punishment  due  to  a  violatUni  if  tho  city  law. 

Secondly,  I  wished  I  had,  and  I  don^t  mean  to  be  disrespectful,  but 
I  wishe^^l.had  as  many  marshals  that  are  around  this  building  today 
last  fail  A  pQblic- Federal  public  presence.  I  thought,  was  important 
into  the  underslanjling.  not  only  the  [inaudible),  but  the  recognition 
of  their  presence,  I  thought,  was  important.  That  was  a  vehicle  I 
wished  I  had  available  I  think  with  the  local  police,  although  they 
tried  very  hard,  I  think  their  presence  sometimes  was  taken  more 
casually  than  possibly  the  appearance  of  marshals  might  have  done. 

That  was  my  request  primarily  to  center  the  public's  attention 
on  that  we  were  dealing  \^ith  a  Federal  order  and  as  mayor,  1  was 
going  to  uphold  it  Is  that  because  I  speak  too  close  to  that,  or— Tm 
sorry.  Mr  Chairnum. 

Chairman  Fi.tMMiNci  I  appreciate— can  we~did  you  hear  the 
question  ^  The  engineer  is  asking  whether  anyone  has  a  speaker  on,  is 
thai  right  '  Or  a  recorder  '  Let's  try  it  now  and  see  how  it  works. 

Mr  Whit!-..  Okay,  Thank  you, 

Mr  Alixandfr  I  have  one  final  question  at  this  time.  In  your 
opening  statement,  you  indicated  that  it  was  your  belief  that  pupil 
transportation,  which  you  termed  ^'school  busing"  was  not  the  way  to 
achieve  equal  protection  in  the  area  of  education.  How  would  you 
propose  It)  achieve  14th  amendment  rights? 

Mr  Whitk  Well,  first.  I  was  addressing  myself  primarily  to-~welK 
there  are  contlicting  terms  here  and  I  don't  want  to  deal  with  seman- 
tics I  want  to  address  your  question  directly. 
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^  Quality  education  was  foremost  in  my  mind  when  I  was  responding 
to  that  ill  my  opening  statement.  Obviously,  equal  protection  is  given 
by  equal  facilities  and  qualify  facilities  at  that.  I  felt  basically,  and  I 
still  do,  and  I  share  this  not  by  way  of  a  crutch  with  Coleman  Young, 
who  was  my  colleague  in  Detroit,  that  to  bus  children,  disadvantaged 
children  or  children  around  in  one  system  that  is  not  of  the  quality  I 
believe  it  s'hould  be  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  improve  the  education. 
Tvdon't  think  we  have  pockets  of  good  education  in  the  city,  with 
the  exception  of  Latin  School  and  some  of  the  schools,  but  overall,  I 
,  think  the  improvement— there's  great  improvement  within  the  system. 
I  would  like  to  submit  a  paper  that  I  gave  on  this  matter  before  the 
legislature  in  April  of  73.  My  remarks  are  the  same,  but  Pm  trying 
to  condense  it  quickly  in  my  mind  as  I  respond  to  you.  I'd  ftke  to  sub- 
mit it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  AiFXANDEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  like  that  entered  as  an  exhibit 
at  this  point. 

Chairman  Fi.kmmin<».  Without  objection,  so  done.  Happy  to  do  it, 
Mr.  ^exandf.r.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Counselor. 

Chairman  Flemming  Mayor  White,  listening  to  your  opening  state- 
ment and  listening  to  your  testimony,  I  go  back  to  the  statement  that 
you  made  in  response  to  one  of  the  questions  just  a  few  minutes  ago, 
namely  that  you  assume  that  the  law,  as  far  as  desegregation  is  con- 
cerned in  Boston  for  the  coming  school  year,  will  be  the  opinion  that 
has  been  rendcred'by  Judge  Garrity. 

Mr.  White,  Yes,  I  do.  >^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  And  that  all  planning  has  to  take  place  on 
that  assumption. 
Mr.  White.  Yes. 

Chairman  Flemming.  You  also  indicated  the  feeling  on  your  part 
that  the,  looking  ahead  to  the  implementation  of  Phase  II,  the  Federal 
Government  couldn't  be  of  assistance,  not  just  to  you.  but  I  mean  to 
the  city,  because  I  recognize  that  a  good  deal  of  the  operating  authori- 
ty and  responsibility  rests  with  the  school  committee.  But  I  certainly 
appreciate  your  overall  concern  for  everything  that  goes  on  in  the  city 
without  regard  to  what  your  specific  authority  may  be.  And  I  was  just 
wondering  if  you  could  help  us  by  indicating  some  specific  things  that 
you  feel  that  the  Federal  Government  could  do  to  be  of  help.  I  might, 
I  suppose,  say  exclusive  of  money— 

Mr.  White.  You  saw  the  smile.  Mr.  Chairman.  That's  not  fair. 
That's  your  experience  over  the  years  with  mayors. 

Chairman  FlfnIMino.  I  saw  you.  I  knew  that  that  would  be  number 
one  all  right  Butihat's  all  right,  go  ahead,  spell  that— now  we  have 
hadMestimony,  for  example,  earlier  today,  about  an  ap^>iication  that 
tlje  school  committee  has  made  to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
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lion,  and  Welfare  for  what,  us  I  recall  il,  is  $9,300,000.  And  that  appli- 
'alion  is  pending  in  Washington  at  the  present  time,  and  as  I  un- 
derstood the  testimony,  you  will  get  an  answer  on  that  within  the  next 
few  days.  But  I  was  really  trying  to  just  see  if  we  could  establish  a 
frame  of  reference  here  in  terms  of  the  specific  kinds  of  things  that 
you  think  the  Federal  (lovernment  might  do  to  be  of  help. 

Mr.  WHJrt:.  Can  I  just  touch  very  quickly,  I  don't  want  to  lament  ^ 
always  about  the  problems  of  money  and  I  know  that  you  — 

Chairman  Flrmming.  No,  tnat's  important. 

Mr  Whitf.  —base  this  on  your  years  of  service  and  have  been  of 
great  assistance  to  cities  such  as  mine  across  the  country  and  with 
other  mayors. 

I  do  want  to  say  two  things  about  the  fiscal  side  of  the  problem. 
One.  it  does  seem  to  me  unfair,  even  i?  guilt  *nis  been  judged,  for  the 
pei>ple  within  the  city  to  carry  the  staggering  cost  of  desegregation, 
because  it  falls  inevitably  without  help  on  the  shoulders  of  those  least 
able  to  pay.  And  that  is  just  a  bare  and  dramatic  fact  of  life.  And  so 
that  financial  help  Is  not  always  an  answer,  but  It's--in  this  case,  it  cer- 
tainly is  a  concern.  And  secondly,  on  that  point,  Tve  increased  the 
school  committee  budget  by  almost  a  100  percent,  maybe  more,  since 
Tve  been  mayor  in  the  last  7  years,  and  just  last  year,  I  increased  it 
by  7  percent  while  I  cut  everything  else  in  the  city  by  7  percent,  basi- 
cally the  work  force.  So  I  really  tried  to  give  money  to  the  area,  but 
the  resources  are  limited  and  the  burdens  are  staggering  to  those  who 
must  assume  the  cost. 

Now.  the  main  part  of  your  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  yojur  presence 
today  is  helpful,  and  I  don't  say  that  by  way  of  idle  flattery.  It  has  a 
way  of  bringing  the  dialogue  in  the  open  to  impress,  I  think,  on  all  of 
us  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  court  and  it  is  going  to  be  complied  with. 
I  would  hope  that  if  the  police  particularly  asked  for  ^issistance. 
whether  it  was  in  the  manner  of  marshals  for  contingencies  we  cannot 
now  anticipate  that  the  dialogue  or  response  would  be  immediate  and 
the  dialogue  would  be  clear  and  available.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  be 
debating  a  crisis  in  a  question  of  immediacy  in  a  courtroom 
represented  by  counsel^ 

I  would  hope  that  through  the  offices  of  this  Commission  that  the 
various  agencies  at  the  Federal  level  would  make  themselves  very 
much  available  I  don't  want  to  always  be  blaming  others  for  some  of 
the  problems  that  occurred  lavt  year,  but  I  do  honestly  believe  that 
there  was  a  studied  posture  of  not  indifference,  but  of  not  wanting  to 
get  immersed  in  this  problem  There  was  at  the  Federal  level, 
both  — within  the  Justice  Department,  particularly— born  of  prior  ex- 
periences on  other  occasions  in  other  cities  across  the  country,  where 
they  got  in  and  stayed  in  longer  than  they  wished.  I  think  it's  worth 
the  risk  This  city  is  certainly  worth  it  And  there  would  never  be  any 
asking  for  help,  or  cry  for  it  if  I  thought  we  could  solve  our  problems 
on  our  own.  That's  not  only  pride,  it's  my  conviction  that  if  we  can 
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do,  we  should;  ifs  our  responsibility  and  I  will  u&e,  as  I  told  Counsel, 
all  of  the  resources  available  to  me. 

In  the  last  analysis,  probably  what  I  would  hope  for  most  from  the 
Commission  beyo4id  an  evaluation  of  what  occurred  from  here  would 
be  a  redefining  of  what  should  constitute  the  Federal  policy,  because 
I  think  it  has  become  blurred  and  confused,  maybe  not  intentionally, 
but  court  decisions  in  D^etroit  and  Colorado  can  leave  you  with  dif- 
ferent interpretations  as  to  what  the  disposition  of  the  court  might  be 
over  the  immediate  future.  The  Federal  commitment  to 
metropolitanization  of  this  problem,  I  think,  is  important,  or  at  least 
a  defined  position,  I  think,  would  be  more  realistic  to  the  achievement 
of  the  goals  that  counsel  suggested  earlier,  whether  it*s  quality  educa- 
tion or  equal  opportunity.  % 

Chairman  Flkmmino.  Thank  you  very  much,  because  testimony  of 
this  kind  is  helpful  to  us  as  we  work  on  the  problem  of  developing 
findings  and  recommendations. 

Mayor  White,  we  have  been  impressed  with  some  testimony  that 
we've  listened  to  over  a  period  of  the  past  few  days  which  points  to 
some  very  constructive  developments  in  some  of  your  schools  as  a 
result  of  operations  under  Phase  I.  Now,  I'm  sure  these  jiave  'been 
culled  to  your  attention.  Tm  sure  undoubtedly  had  the  opportunity  of 
finding  out  first  hand  about  these  developments.  Vm  just  wondering 
whether  you  d  want  to  make  any  comment  on  that  aspect  of  what  has 
happened  over  the  last  school  year. 
'  Mr.  White.  I  don't  mean  to  be  evasive  nor  do  I  want  to  be  seen 
as  political  posturing.  I  really  haven't  had  sufficient  input.  I  have, 
suprisingly  enough,  I  have  made  it  a  point  sometimes  in  face  of  con- 
siderable hostility  to  go  to  every  section  of  the  city.  I  have  refrained 
from  going  to  schools,  by  and  large,  not  wanting  my  presence  to  ap- 
pear either  interfering  with  the  process  of  education  because  it  is  not 
within  my  domain  or  grandstanding  or  to  incite  by  my  presence. 

Outside  of  that,  I  have  talked  to  almost  all  groups  and  there  is  con- 
flicting opinion,  obviously,  on  the  point.  1  honestly  believe  probably, 
it  is  too  early  to  make  a  final  judgment  as  to  what  the  ramifications 
of  the  acts  that  we're  pursuing  now  and  have  over  the  past  year.  But 
even  though  my  public  posture  was  against  busing^  as  a  vehicle,  I 
honestly  hope  that  it  does  work  out. 

Chairman  Flkmmino  You  haven't  had  put  before  you  the  kind  of 
evidence  that  would  make  it  possible  for  you  to  identify  schools  A,  B, 
and  C  as  schools  that  have  really  moved  in  a  constructive  way— I 
won*t  call  them  model  schools  as  far  as  this  is  concerned  because  1 
don't  imagine  any  school,  hardly,  in  the  country  would  be  regarded  in 
that  way  — but  I  mean  schools  where  reconciliation  has  moved  forward, 
where  quality  of  education  has  imp  oved  and  so  on. 

Mr     Whitk     Tve    had    one    personal    experience.    Now,  I—at 
Dorchester  High,  I  found  out  in  the  height  of  the  crisis,  I  found  a  stu-  . 
dent  body,  by  and  large,  that  had  worked  with  the  problem,  had  in 
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greater  measure  than  I  anticipiiteti  adjusted  to  it,  set  an  example,  I 
vyuuld  say,  to  some  us.  " 

I  think  in  no  small  measure -this  is  a  perstVnal  observation  on  reflec- 
tion -  that  it  wa.s  due  to  familiarity  with  one  another.  It  was  on  the  bor- 
derline of  where  you  have  a  mix  between  black  and  white  by  way  of, 
what's  the  word  -residential  housing  patterns  and  neighborhood 
changes.  Bui  the  tension  was  less  and  the, adjustment  was  quicker  than 
in  those  areas  obviously  in  which  there  had  been  no  exchange  of  di- 
alogue before.  So  that  at  Dorchester  High,  it  could  serve  as  an  exam- 
ple «)f  encouragement  once  the  communication  begins.  I  have  not 
talked  to  Dr.  Reid.  who  I  consider  the  minor  if  not  major  hero  in  the 
peace,  without  qualil'ication.  He  needs  none  from  me,  but  you  bring 
it  to  njind  by  your  question. 

Ami  last  but  not  least,  on  all  peaces  like  this,  there  are  minor  heroes 
and  from  the  least  expected  quarters.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  making 
a  proper  as.sessment.  Mr.  ChairmaQ,.  I  think  is  there  is  now  a  transition 
between  superintendents  and  I  have  not  had  a  dialogue  with  Superin- 
tendent l.eary  by  way  of  suinmation  of  the  events  of  the  last  7  months 
and  I  did  talk  with  the  new  superintendent,  but  i  don't  think  that  she 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  fully  apprise  herself  of  all  the  facts.  I'm  sure 
she  will  in  time. 

Chairman  Fi  FMMiNti  We  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  testimony 
from  her  this  morning.  I'll  now  turn  to  Commissioner  Horn. 
Mr  Whiti:.  Thank  you. 

CoMMi.ssioNKR  HoRN.  Mayor  White.  I  am  impressed  by  much  of 
your  testimony  because  I  know  you  have  a  very  difficult  problem  as 
you  do  not  contriv)  the  operations  of  the  school  committee  or  the 
school  system,  althuugh  you  essentially  are  responsible  for  paying  the 
bills  and  balancing  the  accounts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Boston. 
You  mentioned  >ou  had  various  meetings  with  business  leaders,  includ- 
ing one  this  morning  Is  your  feeling  that  the  business  community 
ct)uld  have  been  much  more  active  in  Phase  I  in  working  together  to 
carry  out  the  law  as  it  was  in  Phase  I?  Did  they  do  enough? 

Mk  Whiik  My  hesitancy  is  simply,  one,  I  don't  think  they  were 
asked  to  participate  as  full>  as  they  might  have  wanted  to.  but  I  don't 
know  their  response,  what  it  would  have  been,  because  I  didn't  include 
the  business  community  in  my  pieparations,  by  and  large,  and  I  would 
like  to.  tell  you  why.  Mr  Chairman,  if  I  might.  And  that  even  this 
morning.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  much  of  this  problem  has  to  be 
solved  from  within  the  neighborhoods  and  from  the  people  affected  by 
it  and  the  business  interests  in  the  neighborhood,  obviously  at  the  local 
level,  are  the  tocal  merchants,  but  I  thought  your  question  was  ad- 
dressing Itself,  hy  and  large,  to  the  downtown  business  community,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  their  presence  would  b^*  significant. 

it  might  have  been  helpful  It  might  have  been  an  omission  on  my 
part  1  can't  make  a  judgment  because  I  didn't  ask  them.  I  kept  them 
apprised  of  the  situation  I  asked  whether  they  would  be  ready  to  give 


supplementuK  funding  if  I  n^^dcd.  on  a  given  occasion  and  they 
responded  almost  unanimously  afTirmativei  that  is,  if  a  given  program 
had  to  be  funded  or  whether  someone  could  help  out  by  making,  oh, 
something  available  to  us.  * 

But  by  and  large,  as  a  corporate  group,  I  did  not  solicit  their  aid, 
and  Vm  not— I  don't  know  whether  that  was  an  error  or  not.  My  own 
conviction  of  the  moment  is  that  this  has  to  be  solved  by  those  of  us 
who  live  in  this  city  on  a  daily  basis, 

CoMMisstONFR  HoRN.  Well,  Vm  aware  of  their  vulnerability  since  the 
chief  executives  of  most  of  the  firms  are  living  in  the  Suburbs  and  1 
appreciate  the  dilemma  you  faced  in  that  category. 

I  wonder  with  Phase  II,  'do  you  have  any  plans  to  call  together  the 
leadership,  though,  of  the  major  businesses  in  the  city  of  Boston  re- 
gardless of  where  they  live,  the  leadership  of  the  major  labor  organiza- 
tions in  the  city  of  Boston  and  other  groups  that  cut  across  the  various 
neighborhoods  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  mobilization  of  whatever 
moral  force  and  authority  l^hey  might  have  to  see  that  the  law  is  tar- 
ried out? 

Mr.  White  Yes.  The  answer  is  yes  to  that  question.  I— the  key 
word  you  brought,  the  question  **moral  force."  I  believe  that  the 
leadership,  you  mentioned  the  unions,  are  the  business  community, 
what  constitutes  with  a  broad  stroke  of  a  brush  the  opinion  molder?, 
are  hopefully  going  to  meet  with  the  CCC  and  its  membership  in  Phase 
II  and  through  a  process  of  either  pairing  off  or  in  a  process  of  making 
pronouncements  that  are  helpful  that  l*m  going' to  try  and  facilitate 
that  in  any  way  the  CCC  would  like  me  to  and  Mr.  Gartland  has  me 
available  for  those  purposes. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Obviously  the  premise  behind  these. questions 
is  not  merely  to  preserve  the  peace  and  the  public  safety,  but  business 
and  labor  have  a  major  stake  in  the  educational  products  produced  by 
the  Boston  school  system. 

My  own  State  of  California  is  the  eighth-largest  economy  in  the  free 
world  and  I  would  argue  that  it.  is  directly  related  to  the  investment 
they*ve  made  for  a  century  in  public  education.  So  that*s  what  I  think 
both  you  and  I  would  share  as  a  premise  for  getting  them  deeply  in- 
volved since  their  own  economic  self  interest  is  also,  although  it  s  a 
little  indirect. 

Mr.  WHiTt.  i  couldn*t  agree  with  you  more.  I— my  major  argument 
with  all  business  leaders  is  that,  and  in  deference  to  my  former  col- 
league, John  Lindsay,  and  present  one,  Abe  Beame,  I  used  to  argue 
that  the  exodus  of  bu^;iness  from  New  York  was  not  because  of  taxes« 
it  wasn't  environmental,  it  was  educational;  that  they  did  not  have  a 
supply  of  personnel  brought  along  by  the  public  school  system,  or  it 
hadn^t  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  the  resources  business  needed. 

And  that  was  one  advantage  Boston  had  and  that*s  why  pouring 
public  monies  into  a  school  system  in  the  long  run  was  directly  relat^^d 
to  our  economic  health.  |  am  convinced  of  that.  I  built  20  new  schools 
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which  would  be  equal  on  a  per  capita  basis  of  133  in  New  York  in 
just  the  last  5  years,  and  have  tried  ti)  sell  business  on  my  marketing 
«ur  btmds  on  the  basis  that  you  just  stated:  Education  is  fundamental 
to  economic  growth  in  u  city  today. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Mayor  White,  you  mentioned  during  your  re- 
marks the  lack  of  understanding  and  knowjedge,  really,  about  how 
some  of  the  fundamental  p>.  esses  \vork  including  even  the  appoint- 
ment of  Federal  judges.  Have  you  contemplated  the  possibility  of  going 
to  the  people  of  ^Boston  through  the  television  media  and  having  a 
fireside  chat,  if  you  will,  about  the  complexities  involved  and  about  the 
assurance  of  the  city  government  to  see  that  the  laws  of  both  the  city, 
State,  and  Nation  ijire  carried  out? 

Mr  WmrK.  I've  wrestled  with  this  problem  all  last  year.  The  reason 
that  I  went  into  the  neighborhoods  back  in  the  spring,  and  in  answer 
to  Chairman  Hemming's  question.  I  tried  to  target  the  areas  concerned 
on  a  basis  of  education  without  the  media,  without  the  press.  I  felt  that 
if  I  came  with  them  my  motives  would  have  been  suspect.  And  so  that 
there  are  at  least  300  antibusing  people,  because  I  went  to  the  homes 
of  people  who  by  and  large  were  acknowledged  as  antibusing  leaders, 
I  tried  to.  And  they— they,  I  must  say,  gave  me  the  cour'tsy  and  the 
hospitality  and  the  time  in  which  they  listened.  One-  had  me  back 
twice,  not  that  I  converted  or  convinced,  but  allowed  me  the  opportu- 
nity. 

That  was  long  and  arduous  and  it  was  not  public.  Just  prior  to  the 
opening  of  schools,  I  went  on  television  as  thoughtfully  as  I  could  to 
try  and  say  what  was  at  stake  and  why  I  hiSpcd  despite  differences  of 
opinion,  we  would  comply  in  an  orderly  fashion,  stating  my  own  views, 
but  fighting  very  definitely  for  an  orderly  implementation  of  the 
process. 

I  wasn't  dissuaded  from  doing  it  again,  but  obviously  my  words 
didn't  convert  or  captivate  my  audience  based  on  the  events  that  oc- 
curred in  the  first  3  months.  One  thing  that  was  done— one  thing  that 
shouldn't  be  done.  I  think,  at  this  stage  is  to  lecture.  And  the  process 
of  education  in  the  turbulence  and  the  emotionally  charged  at- 
mosphere and  now  add  a  campaign  to  the  ingredient  makes  it  very, 
very  difficult  to  carry  on  a  dialogue,  whether  it's  on  a  personal  basis 
or  my  addressing  an  audience  via  the  television  for  30  minutes. 

I  do  try  and  drive  home  simple  messages,  simple  truths  are  inescapa- 
ble for  this  city,  and  if  I  think  my  words  can  some— have  some  tem- 
porizing effect,  then  I  won't  stint  in  making  an  effort  iii  the  fall  to 
speak  again,  but  I  don't  want  to  grandstand  it  either. 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn.  Yes.  Well.  I  can  appreciate  that.  Mayor.  You 
mentioned  the  situation  where  you  had  requested  outside  assistance 
^  and  we've  had  other  witnesses  that  have  testified,  that  said  they  felt 
there  should  have  been  a  greater  Federal  presence  to  aid  in  enforcing 
law  and  order.  In  fact,  one  witness,  as  I  recall,  said.  "It's  too  bad  the 
FBI  didn't  operate  in  South  Boston  because  when  they  pick  you  up. 
you  just  disappear." 


Now,  you've  mentioned  you  have  a  $100  fine  you  can  impose  if  an 
individual  is  distuihing  the  peace.  I  imagine,  in  South  Boston.  And 
what  I'm  vurious  about  is,  have  you  contemplated  for  Phase  II  the 
situation  that  did  occur  in  Phase  I  surrounding  the  South  Boston  High 
School  where  hundreds  of  individuals,  parents  or  people  who  had 
nobody  in  school,  bystanders  were  gathered  shouting  obscenities, 
throwing  stones,  which  obviously  disrupted  the  education  that  was 
going  on  with  the  school,  have  you  contemplated  instructing  your  po- 
lice  department  to  say.  "I  don't  care  if  there  is  only  a  $100  fine,  if 
they're  there  at  9  o'oloclc.  pick  them  up.  fine  them.  If  they  go  back 
.  at  10.  pick  them  up  and  fiiie  them."  and  letting  the  crowds  know  that 
the  city  of  Boston  means  business  and  they  don't  intend  to  have  »  mob 
shouting  and  screaming  and  throwing  rocks  at  buses  or  students  who 
are  seeking  an  education.  And  I  wonder  what  your  reaction  is  to  that? 

Mk.  Whitk.  Well,  first.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  never 
Inje./fered  with  the  operations  of  the  police  department  in  .my  7  years, 
but  in  ti.ose  first  3  weeks.  I  have  to  say  unequivocally  I  was  there  con- 
stantly. I  felt  public  safety,  black  or  white,  was  absolutely  mandatory. 
And  r  wouldn't  support  those  actions  and  1  would  fight  them  with  all 
the  resources  I  had  available  to  me  and  without,  again,  being  overly 
dramatic,  at  great  political  risk,  I  wouldn't  tolerate  them  for  a  moment, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  in  the  future.  I  don't  think  any  mayor  should,  re- 
gardless to  what  his  public  or  personal  philosophy  is. 

I  might  make  a  point  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  don't  appoint  at  the 
municipal  level  judgeships  either.  The  judiciary  is  not  at  the  municipal 
level,  as  in  New  York,  within  the  control  of  the  appointment  powers 
of  the  mayor,  although  the  current  proceeding  justice  in  the  South 
Boston  court  I  know,  but  would  not  interfere  with  his  relationship.  So. 
when  you  say  apprehend  and  then  fine— 
.    CoMMissioNFR  HoRN,  Well.  I  Understand  that. 

Mr.  Whitk.  Okay,  But  those  resources  would  be  available. 
CoMMi.ssiONFK  HoRN.  At  least  you  keep  them  busy  in  the  courtroom 
rather  than  on  the  streets. 

Mr.  Whitk.  Yes.  I'd  like~the  factor  I  would  like  to  add  here  that 
I  think  is  important  and  that  is  the  man  who  I  think  experienced  more 
on  the  front  lines  in  a  law  enforcement  capacity  than  any  other  single 
individual  was  then-Superintendent  Barry.  I  don't  know-has  he 
testified  before? 
Mr.  Alfxanim  r.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  White.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  him.  He  lived  in  and.  I  think, 
may  .still  live  in  South  Boston  He  had  real  empathy  with  the  communi- 
ty. He  cared  greatly  and  he  worked  very  hard.  He's  bright  and  he's 
intelligent. 

As  events  would  have  it.  he  is  now  in  charge  of  public  safety  at  the 
State  level.  He  is  secretary  of  public  safety.  I  have  talked  with  his  of- 
fice and  I  am  going  to  try  and  make  sure  that  my  public  police— my 
police  resources  are  going  to  be  made  available  to  him  and  I'm  going" 
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to  take  a  lot  of  my  direction  from  him.  I  think  he  understands  and  yet 
lie's  determined  to  maintain  public  safety  and  we're  going  to  try  and 
work  with  his  agency  as  much  as  possible. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Rankin. 

Commissioner  Rankin!  Mayor  White,  earlier  this  norning  we  con- 
sidered the  way  Federal  money— 

Mr.  White.  Tdidn't  mean  to.  Mr.  Rankin.  I  just  cant-Id  like  to 
probably— could  I  just  read— 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Sure,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  White,  —not  self-serving,  two  quotes  and  then— I'm  sorry. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  That's  all  right.  / 

Mr.  White.  In  response  to  your  question  of  trying  to  reach  the 
public,  they're  not  earth-shattering,  but  I'd  just  like  to  put  .them  in 
conteKt,  too. 

One.  after  a  television  address,  my  "state  of  the  city'  message  this 
'January:  '  - 

We  have  failed  collectively  to  face  very  simple  truths,  the  truth, 
that  this  city  is  no  different  from  any  other,  that  bigotry  anu  facial 
intolerance  are  wrong.  The  truth  that  blacks  should  be  allowed  to 
walk  the  streets  of  any  section  and  so  should  whites  and  the  truth 
that  the  law  must  be  obeyed  unless  and  until  iiis  changed. 

There  are  also  other  equal  truths  but  sometimes  unspoken  truth. 
Phase  I,  that  is  the  Sute  plan,  is  in  part  seriously  Hawed.  Th^ 
truth  that  some  children  in  the  city  are  being  denied  any  educa- 
tion because  of.the  tensions  in  the  schools  and  the  iruth  that  niany 
community  leaders,  black  and  white,  are  more  concerned  about 
headlines  than  heartaches  sometimes  blaming  everyone  but  them- 
selves. 

What  I  was  endeavoring  to  say  was  to  give  balance  in  a  presentation 
even  after  the  stage  one  had  occurred.  The  second  statement  that  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you  was.  again,  part  of  the  message  that  I  gave.  It 
was  my  pledge  in  September  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  it  will 
be  the  pledge  for  next  September.  I  said  on  public  television  to  every 
mother  and  father  with  a  child  in  school  that: 

I  pledge  tonight  that  as  your  mayor,  your  police  department  will 
not  tolerate  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of  your  children,  that  the 
Police  Commissioner  di  Grazia  will  pursue  relentlessly  anyone  and 
everyone  who  endangers  our  students,  black  or  white,  in  high 
school  or  grade  school,  and  that  the  peril  of  prosecution  faces  all 
who  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

Those  who  would  violate  order  and  the  peace  of  our  city  and 
those  who  would  seek  to  exploit  the  tensions  of  the  next  week  and 
the  weeks  to  come  jeopardize  the  young  and  the  innocent  and  1 
promise  swift  and  sure  punishment. 
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Maybe  that't  an  answer  to  your  question  that  I  gave  earlier.  Tin 
«orry,  Mr.  Rankin. 

CpkiMissioNER  Horn.  I  ask  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  mayor's  state- 
ments on  this  and  other  desegregation  matters,  which  I  believe  Counsel 
has  furnished  us,  be  placed<*in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Fumming.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Rankin.  I'm  sorry. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  This  morning  I  listened  to  the  regional  of- 
ficers from  the  Federal  Government  tell  about  the  procedure  by  which 
the  Federal  granU  for  educational  purposes  might  be  given  to  the  city 
qf  Boston.  They  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  school  board  put  in  the 
applicdi.tion  and  how  they  reviewed  the  applications.  They  didn't  come 
up  to  what  had— the  provisions  of  the  act.  They  sent  it  back  and  then 
it  had  to  go  back  a|ain  and  Anally  to  Washington. 

Then,  should  the  grant  be  made,  then  they're  going  to  monitor  it, 
for  instance,  the  civil  rights  ofTicer  is  going  to  monitor  it  to  see  that 
the  civil  rights  provisions  are  lived  up  to  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

Now.  they  mentioned  that  it  was  given  to  the  city  of  Boston,  but  it 
was  given  Jo  the  school  board.  ^But  what  I'm  trying  to  say  is,  do  you 
have  any,  in  your  Tmancial  control  over  education,  does  the  city  itself 
have  any  control  over  the  school  board  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
,  warn  them  at  least  to  keep  within  the  limits  of  the  grant,  or  do  you 
Just  have  to  keep  hands  off  of  that  grant  and  leave  it  to  the  school 
board?,' 

Mr.  White.  I  have  no  legal  right- 1  have  the  legal  authority  in  the 
city  budget  to  cut  appropriations  beyond  10  percent  of  the  budget  of 
the  preceding  year.  By  and  large,  I  haven't  done  that.  I  have  tried  to 
give  extra  money  to  the  department.  How  that  money  is  spent  inside 
that  we  appropriate,  how  it  is  disbursed  or  spent,  or  what  Federal  mo- 
nies are  spent,  I  have  no  control  over  at  all.  Commissioner. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  So,  you  could  see  procedures  that  might 
deprive  Boston  of  the  $8  million  and  you're  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it? 

Mr.  White.  Yes,  yen,  which  is  frustrating,  but— 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Yes,  it  is  frustrating. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Freeman, 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Mayor  White,  I  believe  that  you  indicated 
that  the  school  population  of  this  city  is  about  40  percent  black,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  White.  I  didn't  indicate  it,  atsleast— what's  the— it's  52-58 
jsic],  at  least  I'm  advised  that  that  is  the  figure  today  and  that  it  is 
a  majority  nonwhite  I  to  8.  Now,  counsel  is  checking  here.  I  don't  feel 
comfortable  with  that,  not  that  I  have  lack  of  confidence  in  my  staff, 
it's  just  that  we're  working.  I  take  it.  on  current  figures.  January  27. 
the  school  department  figures  J'm  advised  are  52-48,  white  over  black. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Is  it  5— what  do  you  say,  52  percent? 

Mr.  White.  Oh,  minority,  excuse  fnc.  ? 

White  and  48- 
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•.  CoMMissioNEK  FnF.RMAN.  Forty-«ight  percent  black. 
Mr.  White.  Minority. 

Commissioner,  Freeman.  I  mention  this  because  yesterday  and  two 
or  three  of  the  other  days  before,  some  of  the  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses  indicated  their  sense  of  powerlessness  and  their  sense  of  lack 
of  representation.  We  received  testimony  this  morning  from  some  of 
the  members  of  the  school  board,  the  scho'ol  board  committee  which 
is  all  white  and  which,  from  some  of  the  individuals  indicated,  a  lack 
of  sensitivity  to  and  concern  for  the  minorities. 

Now,  part  of  the  problem  would  apparently  be  the  lack  ot  represen- 
tation of  the  school  committee,  the  fact  that  itself  does  not  represent 
the  population  of-this  part  of  the  population.  And  I  would  like  to 
know  if  you  will  comment  on  the  possible  value  of  having  the  school 
committee  represent  districts  of  the  city  of  Boston  so  that  all  of  the 
people  of  Boston  could  be  represented  on  the  governing  body  for  the 

schools.     *  .  •  I 

Mr.  White.  1  supported  that  concept  all  last  year.  Not  surprisingly,, 
but  it  received,  not  necessarily  my  proposal,  but  the  proposition  that 
Ve  have  more  community  representation  on  a  district  basis,  received 
a'  great  deal  of  support  in  both  the  white  and  black  community.  My 
proposal  was  defeated  in  November.  1  think  it  was  perceived  by  many 
wht)\voied  against  it  as  a  probusing  proposition.  And  that  those  who 
opposed  it,  1  think,  put  it  in  that  light. 

My  ow"  feelings  are  that  there  is  no  model,  structural  model  for 
government  a»  almost  any  level  that  guarantees  the  ideal  performance, 
and  I  had  a  futher  who  was  20  years  a  member  of  the  Boston  School 
Committee.  And  so.  with  some  familiarity.  1  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  change  for  change  sake  in  a  governmental  structure  some- 
times is  good.  ^  "  .  J  u  1  • 
You  can  go  to  jurisdictions  in  which  a  citywide  appointed  board  is 
functioning  well.  You  can  go  to  jurisdictions  where  a  community  ap- 
pointed board  is  paralyzed.  1  think,  the  time  has  come  in  this  city  for 
a  number  of  reasons,  not  the  least  of  wliich  you  suggest,  that  local 
representation,  that  is,  districtly  elected  school  committee  members 
wDuld  be  a  healthy  thing  for  the  body  politic  and  probably  the  educa- 
tional process  as  well. 

I  supported  it.  it  was  defeated,  and  it  probably  will  not  come  to  the 
fore  again,  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  for  2  years.  And  1  am  sorry  it  lost. 

COMMIS.SIONER  FREEMAN.  The  Other  question  is  relating  to  the  state- 
ment that  you  made  that  indicated  that  the  solutions  for  the  school 
problems  could  not  be-would  not  rest  within  the  city  limits  of  Boston, 
but  would  be  a  metropolitan  solution. 

Now.  the  concern  that  1  have  is  that  that  indicates  that  these-well. 
I  wonder  if  you're  considering  the  effect  of  racial  discrimination  in 
housing  and.  of  course,  we  recognize  that  the  reason  that  many  white 
people  move  to  the  suburbs  is  because  they  are  flying  or  running  from 
minorities.  But  Tm  wondering  if  you  could  tell  us  something  about  ef- 
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forts  to  eliminute  housing  discrimination  not  only  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
but  in  the  suburbs.  * 

Mr.  Whitf.  The  suburbs  around  Boston  have  a  sort  of  stockade 
mentality  about  the  city  They  are  not  reticent  and  shy  about  making 
public  pronouncements  about  what  the  city  should  do.  what  is  publicly 
and  philosophically  best  for  the  city.  In  fact,  they  are  very  active  in 
terms  of  engaging  in  public  discussion  about  city  issues.  In  terms  of 
housing  patterns,  they  have  been  very  resistive,  almost  resentful,  par- 
ticularly in  the  legislature,  of'any  interference  as  far  as  zoning  bills  and 
thmgs  of  that  nature.  They  have  been  very  resistive. 

The  Boston  delegation,  because  I  have  worked  with  it  often  and 
served  the  secretary  of  State  when  I  was  considerably  younger  for  7 
years  and  knew  the  legislative  leadership  weU.  there  is  real  antagonism 
to  Boston  and  her  problems. 

For  someone  who  felt  very  strongly  about  metropolitiin  government 
as  a  young  man  and  wrote  a  paper  on  it  in  college.  I  today  am 
•  someone  who  is  moving  away  from  it  I  think  the  city  potentially  is  a 
lot  healthier.  I  don't  say  that  with  a  sense  of  false  pride-healthier  than 
.the  suburbs  are  today,  and  when  we  get  over  this  issue,  even  healthier 
still 

But  the  issue  we're  dealing  with.  Commissioner,  is  the  question  of 
quality  education  and  if  I  am  to.  take  the  testimony  of  those  more 
knowledgeable  than  myself,  or  experts  such  as  Coleman  or  Jencks  and 
others  who  I've  tried  to  listen  to.  have  sat  and  talked  with. 
Commissioner  Frefman.  Don't  listen  to  them,  please. 
Mr.  Whitk  All  right,  okay. 
(Laughter.  I 

Mr.  WMiTt.  But  I  don't  mean  that.  I  have  tried  to  listen  to  all  sides 
and  the  question.  I  suppose,  inevitably  is;  What  are  the  ingredients  of 
quality  education.'  Obviously  there  is  no  single  one  that  guarantees  it. 

I  went  to  a  small  college  called  Williams  College  and  the  president 
of  that  institution  once  insisted  that  it  was  a  good  teacher  at  one  end 
of  a  log  and  a  boy  at  the  other.  We're  well  beyond  that.  But  environ- 
mental patterns,  class  associations,  I  think  they  are  important.  As  a 
young  man  who  is  the  recipient  .of  that,  having  parents  who  made  a 
sacrifice  to  send  me  to  prep  schools,  maybe  I  was  just  a  late  bloomer. 
But  the  environmental  change  proved  healthy,  at  least  my  parents 
thought  so.  So.  what  I'm  really  trying  to  say  to  you  is  that  the  suburbs 
have  not  been  helpful. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  My  question  was  related  specifically  to  the 
enforcing  of  the  fair  housing  laws  in  the  city. 
Mr  Whitf  Well.  I  thought  you  meant  it  in  the  suburbs. 
Commissioner  Freem^.n.  And  in  the  suburbs. 

Mr  White  Well,  in  the  city.  I  can  only  .say  to  you  that.  well,  can- 
didly, we  have  not  made  as  much  progress  in  the  public  housing  sector 
without  question  of  paucity,  not  a  lack  of  caring.  The  last  three 
directors  to  whom  I've  fought,  even  with  the  black  leadership,  to  give 
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power  to.  thai  is  the  director  of  the  housing  authority,  not  let  a  board  . 
paralyse  it.  were  «U  three ^men  cohimittcd  to  integration  of  the  hous- 
ing.  public  housing  and  two  of  them  were'  blacks  and  one  is  today,  and 
I  give  him  full  authority.  I  would  not  appoint  a  member  to*  the  board  - 
who  didn't  give  that  authority  to  the  director,  who  isj^  an  ^uV&tandinR 

black.  .    I   ,  ■    u  ** 

In  the  city's  housing  patterns.  I've  made  an  effort,  particularly  in  the 
Mattapan  area,  to  crack  down,  on  what  we  call  blockbusting.  I  don't « 
know  if  that's  a  common  term  or  not.  •    .  ' 

Commissioner  Freeman.  It  is.  . 

Mr.  White.  I  made  a  great  effort  at  that.  I  cracked  down  on- real 
estate  agents.  I  walked  with  communities  and  talked  with  communities.  , 
but  that's  a  constant  problem  like  the  process  of  education  within  the  • 
city.  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  be  successful  as  I  maybs  I  could  have 
been,  but  we've  put  much  more  time  into  it  than  I  think  some  people 
give  us  credit  for.  that's  some  middle  ground.  * 

Commissioner  Freeman.  I  just  wanted  to  urge  the  enforcement  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Act.  • 

Mr.  White.  Couldn't  agree  with  you  more.  ^ 

Commissioner  Freeman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  White.  Okay. 

Chairman  Flemmino. "Commissioner  Saltzmam 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Mayor  White,  with  humility  and  respect. 
I'd  like  to  say  I  admire  the  open  and  forthright  presentation  that 
you've  made  to  us  and  appreciate  it  profoundly. 

Sir.  do  you  Icnow  or  have  you  had  aiiy  suspicions  pertaining  to  a 
conspiracy  at  work  in  Boston  relative  to  groups  with  pro-  or  an- 
•tipostures  concerning  desegregation  efforts?  ... 

Mr.  Whitk  Well,  not  to  get  legalistic,  the  word  "conspiracy  has 
more  than  an  odious  connotation  and  I  don't  know  the  context  in 
which  you're  putting  it.  Obviously,  there  had  been  on  both  sides 
meetings,  for  example.  ROAR  Is  an  agency  that  has  publicly— 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  May  1-l'm  sorry.  Let  me  perhaps  in- 
dicate why  I  used  that  term.  It  was  a  term  used  by  a  member  of,  the 
Boston  SchcirtM  Commit* ee  this  morning  who  submitted  to  us  that  there 
was  a  conspiracy' at  woik  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Whitf  I  realty  don't-l  don't  think  it's  structured  or  conscious, 
that  is.  there  is  concern.  1  have  dealt  with  and  met.  in  fact,  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  people  representative  of  different  groups.  You 
said  both  black  and  white  in  your  question. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  No.  1  said  both  pro  and  anti. 

Mr.  White.  Both  pro  and  con.  ' 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Yes. 

Mr  White  Excuse  me.  Both  pro  and  con.  I'm  going  to  have  to  ask 
you.  Commissioner,  what  do  you  mean  by-what  did  he  mean^or^ 

the-by  "conspiracy"?  .   •  •  i  m 

Commissioner  Saltzma*.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  training,  so  I  would 
assume  he  used  it  in  its  legal  sense.  , 
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Mr  White,  wit  a  minute.  I'm  just  getting  filled  in  here  by  notes. 
•Well,  the  questioif  here  is  that  we're  not  talking  about  Freedom  House 
or  ROAR,  we're  talking  about  a  comment  about  the  Jewish  conSoiracv 
to  nee  Mattapan.  Is  that-  »h  av^r 

•  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  WHirt;.  Well,  I  don,'4  mean  to  he -I'm  reading  the  context  of 
a  note,  and  I'm  not  so  naive  as  to  make  a  mockery  out  of  your 
^  jjueattion,  That's  the  crux  of  the  matter,  I  donlt  know  what  is  meant 
.  by  conspiracy, '.'  ,1  don't  believe  there's  any  .concerted  conspiracy  to 
flee.  Commissioner  Freeman  said  that  there  was  an  escape 
from-because  of  racism,  It's  fear  of  change  and  all  its  dimensions  that 
brings  about  the  exodus.  But  a  conscious  conspiracy  involving  Idrge 
numbers,  no,  not  that  I  know  of  in  that  confext.  3  am  at  a  great  disad- 
vantage here  in  tesponding  to  that. 

COMMIS.SIONFR  Salt/man.  Well,  let  me-ask  you' thi.s:  Do  you  know 
whether  any  other  groupft.  except  Jews,  have- moved  iVito  the  suburbs, 
or  are  the  suburbs  all  Jewish? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  White.  I  have  said  for  those  who  are  apparently. here  listening 
that  I  know  this  ci^y  well  and  I  challenge  anyone  in  tliis  room.  I  ve 
grown  up  in  it.  I've"  walked  in  it  and  I've  lived  in  it  all  my  life.  r»e 
been  steeped  in  its  politics  and  your  question  is  very  legitimate, 
because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  generation  I  grew  up  with«1n  West 
Roxbury,  men  and  women  that  I  went  to  school  with^in  public  schools 
almost  to  a  man  and  a  woman  have  fled  the  city,  Irish  Cathblics,  I 
didn't  know  a  non-Catholic  or  a  Jew  until  I  was  14.  I  lived  in  an  Irish 
Cathoric  enclave.  Those  who  I  grew  up  with  have  left.  They^lefti  as  ' 
IVe  often  said,  for  lower  taxes,  less  crime,  and  greener  grass.  They 
now  have  higher  taxes,  more  crime  and  they're  smoking  the  grass 

(Laughter.) 

Commissioner  Saluman,  And  this  all  was  prior  to—  V 
Mr.  White.  Prior  to-l  live  in  the  city  I  love  and  I  intend  to  stay. 
I  know  that's  the  grand  gesture,  but  to  refute  your  question,  the  ex- 
odus has  been  for  many  reasons,  and  I  might  say  that  the  health  of 
this  city  is  supported  by  the  simple  evidence  that  we're  one  of  the  only 
three  oldest  cities  in  the  country  in  which  our  population  has  ex- 
panded. People  are  coming  back  into  the  city  and  I  don't  want  the 
white- middle  class,  which  I  feel  I'm  a  part  of.  to  leave  thi.s  city  for  any 
reason  There  are  no  rewards  in  leaving  it  and^many  in  staying.  ' 
^^^'^MMissiONER  Saltzman,  In  a  position .  paper  released  April  10. 

Mr.  WHTr^jThat  was  a  paper  I  wanted  to  submit.  Mr,  Counsel. 

CoMMissio<FR  .Saltzman,  Yes.  There  Is  a  sentence  there  that  I 
would  like  to  build  a  question  on.  The  sentence  is  on  page  3.  the  first 
paragraph,  ending  the  first  paragraph. 

The  sentence,  and  I  quote,  states.  "It  is  the  kind  of  busing  that  the 
school  committee  is  threatening  to  bring  on  by  its  refusal  to  develop 
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a  plan  lo  inJiurc  equal  nppi)rluniiy  for  all  children."  End  of  quote.  Do 
>ou  believe  the  Boston  School  Committee  failed  over  the,  yedrs.  and 
not  necessarily  only  the  present  one  in  office,  to  develop  a  plan  to  en- 
sure equal  opportunity  for  all  children  which  resulted  necessarily  in  the 
current  court  order  mandating  desegregation? 

Mr  Wmhi.  I  want  lo  prove  I  can  give  short  answers.  Without 
question  or  qualification.^  the  answer  is  yes.  And  I  might  ^  say 
parenthetically,  that  there  are  prominent  leaders  of  antibusing  groups 
who  have  publicly  made  the  same  statement. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Would  you.  sir.  interrelate  ^4*ality  educa-  , 
ti'on  with  integrated  education  as  a  positive  goal  for  American  society? 

Mr  Whitk  Could  you—  ,  - 

CoMMissioNFR  Sait/man.  That. is  our— 

Mr.  Whiti-.  Could  you  state  the  question  again,  sir? 

Commissioner  Salt/man  Would  you  interrelate,  and  say  they  are 
inextricable,  quality  education  and  integrated  education  as  a  positiv^ 
value  for  American  society? 

Mr  WHiTt.  Yes. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  And  finally,  sir,  I  would  like  to— I  am  not 
sure  whether  you  know  the  distinguished  mayor  from  Indianapolis, 
Mayor  l.ugar. 

Mr  Whitf.  Yes.  I  do  The  mortality  rate  of  my  business  is  very  high 
hut  iherv  is  a  great  turnover,  but  we  keep  up  with  one  another. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Well.  Mayor  Lugar  has  structured  in  Indi- 
anapolis, if  I  may  indicate  this  to  you.  a  voluntary  organization  with 
which  he  met;^'i>Jicc  a  month  called  the  Greater  Indianapolis  Progress 
^Commillce.  which  brings  together,  as  Vice  Chairman  Horn  indicated, 
'leaders  in  business,  education,  in  piblltics,  in  religion,  across  the  spec- 
,Xfum  of  the  city  and  suburban  leadership  supported  and  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  within  the  city  to  establish  positive  efforts 
for  resolution  of  the  problems  that  the  city  as  a  whole  confronts. 
Would  this  be  a  possibility  at  this  kind  of  time  to  exert  the  kind  of 
moral  leadership  which  you  fell  ought  to  be  forthcoming  now-? 

Mr  Whitf.  Well.  I  would  say  that  the  simple  answer  appears  to  be 
>es.  but  I  might  say  to  you--l  just  can't  resist  it  as  someone  who  has 
given  most  of  his  adult  life  to  public  service  or  politics,  however  you 
define  it  Tvc  always  fell  very  strongly  that  the  legitimate  and 
established  vehicles  of  public  expression  within  the  system  are  the  best, 
that  is.  the  elected  or  appointed  process  of  expression.  And  it  was 
brought  lo  my  .  attention  just  about  a  week  ago— I  think  an  article  is 
being  written  in  the  l.os  Angeles  Times  and  the  reporter  was  coming 
through,  and  he  said  to  me.  '^Mr  Mayor,  in  a  period  irt  which  there 
IS  great  disenchanlmenl  with  the  political  parlies,  that*  there -is  great 
political  action. and  I  think  this  is  very  true.  I  think  groups,  whether 
il\  Freedom  Hduse.  whether  it's  ROAR,  whether  il*s  other  indepen- 
dent p<Wiiical  griuips  -  tenant  housing  groups— arc  formed  because  of 
a  sacuum  in  political  leadership"  and  the  process  of  representation 
through  the  normal  channels  of  the  political  process. 
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So  I  am  resistant  to  creating  a  number  of  agencies  merely  for  di- 
alogue if  they,  in  time*  become  structures  whereby  you  pass  the  nor- 
mal process  of  expressing  opinion.  I  didn't  express  that  well,  but  I  have 
resisted  setting  up  something  like  that,  and  when  Commissioner  Horn 
spoke  to  me  about*  business  communities,  that  was  also  a  reason  I  was 
rciicent  about  including  them,  not  only  how  they  would  be  perceived, 
how  they  could  help,  but  I  have  often  felt  that  public  officials  should 
do  as  much  as  possible  through  the  vehicles  that  he  is  given.  But  obvi- 
ously, sornething  like  that  in  salutary  and  healthy  to  the  process  of 
communication,  and  Til  try  to  keep  up  the  dialogue  so  long  as  it*s  not 
pekceived  as  a  substitute  for*— 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Mayor  White,  wc  are  very,  very  grateful  to 
you.  You  obviously  have  shared  with  us  the  concerns  that  you  have 
as  an  individual,  as  a  public  official,  growing  out  of  the  currents  and 
the  crosscurrents  that  are  in  operatiqn  as  Boston  and  many  other  cities 
confront  a  very  serious  issue.  ' 

I  don*t  knbw  whether  you*vc  caught  up  with  the  fact.,  or  not,  bat 
when  we  opened  this  hearing,  we  said  of  course  we  were  interested  in 
trying  to  obtain  an  indepth  understanding  of  the  situation  here.  As  is 
always  »lie  case,  our  objective  is  to  evaluate  the  evidence  ana  then 
make  fmdings  and  recommendations;  findings  and  recommendations 
which  we  hope  wilTbe  of  some  help  as  far  as  Boston  is  concerned,  and 
of  which  we  also  hope  will  be  of  help  Jo  other  cities  throughout  the 
country. 

And  the  kind  of  frank  way  in  which  you  have  responded  to 
questions,  and  the  way  in  which  you  have  presented  your  point  of  view 
growing  out  of  your  experience,  means  a  good  deal  to  us,  and  we  ap- 
preciate the  time  you  have  given  us. 

Mr.  WHtTE.  A  mayor  always  gets  the  last  word,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  want  to  extend  a  belated  welcome  to  all  of  you  and  to  say  to  you— as 
I  should  have  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks— that  I  am  very  glad  that 
you  are  here. 

If  Ihere  is  one  thing  this  city  hungers  for,  and  the  people  in  it,  I 
honestly  believe  that  both  sides  care  very  much.  I  am  convinced  of 
thai.  And  feel  left  out.  And  listening  is  the  one  thing  that  this  city  hun- 
gers for,  and  giving  your  time  is  something  we  will  always  be  grateful 
for. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much.  Counsel  will  call  the 
next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Gerald  O'Leary,  Larry  DiCara,  Louise  Day  Hicks, 
Albert  O^Neil. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Could  I  ask  the  witnesses  if  they  would  stand, 
please,  and  raise  your  right  hands? 

IWhcrcupon.  Gerald  O  Leary.  Lawrence  DiCara,  Louise  Day  Hicks, 
and  Albert  O'Neil  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 

Chairman  FLEMMfNG.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  appreciate  your 
being  with  us. 
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TESTIMONY  OK  CiKRALD  O^LEAHY,  PRESIDENT,  CITY  COUNCIL;  LOUISE  DAY 
HICKS,  MEMBER;  LAWRENCE  Dl  CARA,  MEMBER;  AND  ALBERT  O  NEILt 

MEMBER. 

Mr.  AiFXANiHR.  Starling  with  MV.  O^Lcary,  would  you  each  identify 
yourself  for  the  record,  your  name,  address,  and  your  position  with  the 
city  government? 

Mr  0'L,kary  My  name  is  Cierald  F.  O'Leary.  My  address  is  11 10 
Morton  Street,  Mattapan.  And  I  am  president  of  the  Boston  City 
Council.  I  have  a  statement  I  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Aflcr  we  go  through  everybody,  we'll  get  back  tn 
you. 

Mr.  DiCara  My  name  is  Lawrence  S.  DiCara.  I  reside  at  86  Car- 
dinal Hill  Avenue  in  the  Dorchesler  section  of  the  city,  and  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Boston  City  Council. 

Ms.  Hicks.  My  name  is  Louise  Day  Hicks.  I  live  ai  1780  Columbia 
Road  in  South  Boston,  and  I  am  a  member  of  the  Boston  City  Council. 

Mr.  O'Neii.  My  name  is  Albert  L.  O'Neil.  I  live  at  4354  Washington 
Street,  Roslindalc,  and  I  am  an  elected  member,  of  the  Boston  City 
Council. 

Mr  Alkxandir.  Mr.  O'Leary,  I  believe  you  have  a  brief  statement 
to  make. 

Mr  O  Lfary  Thank  you.  I  hope  to  make  some  comments  which 
will  be  helpful  to*  you  in  your  discussions  and  may  adequately 
represent  my  feelings,  not  only  as  president  of  the  city  council,  but 
also  as  one  of  the  few  elected  leaders  of  this  city  with  children  now 
attending  a  desegregated  school. 

In  the  Civil  Rights  report  dated  June  '73,  publication  no.  43,  page 
4.  it  is  stated,  and  1  quote: 

In  the  atmosphere  of  discord  and  controversy  that  has  prevailed 
over  desegregation »  some  Americans  are  asking  whether  it  is 
worth  the  effort  The  Commission's  examination  of  desegregation 
as  it  is  actually  working  in  the  school  districts  throughout  the 
country  reniforces  our  belief  that  it  is.  Its  worth  cannot  be  mea- 
sured solely  by  the  achievement  of  test  scores,  daily  attendance 
rates,  and  the' like,  nor  is  its  value  limited  to  minority  students 
alone  All  of  us- majority  and  minority  alike  — have  a  vital  stake 
in  overcoming  racial  injustice  and  establishing  conditions  under 
which  all  segments  of  the  Nation's  population  will  flourish.  This 
cannot  be  accomplished  on  the  basis  of  racial  apartheid.  ^ 

No  one  who  has  opposed  this  court  order  is  in  favor  of  racial 
apartheid;  rather,  many  responsible  citizens  of  the  city  with  no  racial 
overtones  have  spoken  loudly  and  strongly  that  neighborhood  schools 
are  a  worthwhile  and  valuable  part  of  the  school  system  such  as 
Bi)ston's  ) 

Some  people  would  like  all  the  country  to  believe  that  Boston  is  a 
.lotbcd  of  racism,  and  that  this  is  the  root  of  all  opposition  to  the  court 
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order.  But  it  must  be  emphaticuUy  stated  that  this  is  not  the  case  for 
this  reelected  official,  nor  maiiy  of  the  constituents,  both  white  ^nd 
black,  who  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  Judge  Garrity^s  decision. 

The  real  basis  of  concern  is  that  many  honest  and  forthright  people 
in  th«s  community  are  asking  the  question,  not,  "Is  di\segregation 
worth  the  effort?''  but  rather,  "Is  forced  busing  of  some  40,000  stu- 
dents worth  the  effort?" 

What  will  happen  in  our  schools?  Are  we  as  parents  not  to  be  con- 
cerned over  the  achievement  test  scores,  daily'  attendance  rates,  and 
the  like,  or  would  the  Commission  have  the  parents  of  the  city  of 
Boston  look  into  their  children's  eyes  and  say.  "You  must  understand 
thai  in  order  to  overcome  racial  injustice,  your  education  must  at  least 
be  jeopardi^ed  and  perhaps  sacrificed." 

To  say  this  is  to  do  less  than  many  others  more  financially  secure 
than  these  parents  of  Boston  would  ever  do.  No,  the  question  is  not 
just  racism.  The  question  is:  What  civil  rights  do  all  the  parents  of 
Boston  children  have?  • 

The  Commission  goes  on  to  quote  Horace  Mann. 

We  must  now  look  to  a  ne\*  generation,  our  children,  to  bring 
about  this  unity.  We  must  now  look  for  our  children  to  develop 
a  sense  of  respect  and  appreciation  of  individual  worth  regardless 
of  race  or  ethnic  origin  which  we,  their  parents,,  somehow  have 
been  unable  to  develop. 

The  schools  can  play  a  key  role  in  determining  the  future  of  Amer- 
ican society,  either  in  perpetuating  racial  unrest  and  distrust,  or  in  ful- 
filling the  historic  role  that  Horace  Mann  saw  as  the  great  equalizer 
of  conditions  of*men,  the  balance  wheel  of  social  machinery. 

If  the  schools  are  to  be  a  positive  influence  in  shaping  the  Nation's 
future,  they  must  first  meet  their  fundamental  obligation  to  bring  our 
\  children  together. 

Who  are  the  **we'"^  The  affluent,  well-to-do,  or  the  poor?  Who  on* 
this  Commission  can  tell  me  that  the  evidence  does  not  point  to  the 
poor?  Is.il  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  who  are  asked  to  do 
it?  When  they  refuse,  when  they  stand  to  be  counte.d,  social  theorists 
who  live  in  comfortable  suburban  towns  cali  them  racists.  Fear  and 
distrust  of  our  city  has  caused  more  of  ihf.  economic  conditions  that 
we  face  as  citizens  than  any  racial  mixture. 

In  the  end,  it  is  not  all  schools  that  are  brought  into  the  great 
equalizing  effort  that  Horace  Mann  speaks  of,  but  rather  the  schools 
of  the  inner  city,  the  poor  schools,  and  the  parents  who  believe  in  try- 
ing to  do  the  best  for  their  children  are  told  to  accept  a  court  order 
that  may  cause  the  demise  of  their  city. 

The  fact  is  that  the  metropolitan  solution  has  been  rejected  by  the 
courts  And  we  all  know  that  if  any  real  alfcmpl  were  made,  the  op- 
position from  the  suburbs  would  be  greater  than  what  has  been  seen 
in  the  city. 
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The  MK;rCO  program  has  been  working,  but  it  is  solely  for  black 
children  and  other  minorities,  and  the  coordinator  of  the  program  has 
contUsaently  rejected  the  notion  of  opening  the  program  for  disad- 
vantaged white  children.  Apparently,  the  only  way  to  overcome  one 
kind  of  racial  injustice  is  to  supplant  it  with  another. 

Robert  Coles,  noted  author  and  psychiatrist  speaking  at  Harvard  last 
week,  stated: 

What  is  it  \c  be  said  about  those  parts  of  our  country  where  the 
well-to-do,  well-educated  people  live?  Are  they  free  of  racism, 
.  snobbery,  condescension,  arrogance,  vanity,  or  are  their 
blemishes,  if  not  serious  flaws  of  character,  hidden  by  the  cozy 
power  of  money  and  privilege,  are  only  revealed  in  a  more 
fashionable  attitude? 

When  will  the  Tcileral  judge  or  a  commission  in  this  country  have 
the  courage  to  stand  and  say  that  forced  busing  in  many  of  oUr 
northern  cities  has  not  worked.  It  is  not  because  it  involves  only  one 
part  of  '^we/'  only  one  part  of  our  society,  those  who  are  the  poorest 
in  financial  resources  and  educational  resources.  Again,  it  is  the  little 
guy.  the  average  man  in  the  street,  who  seeks  not  riches  or  fame,  not 
to  bask  in  the  limelight,  hut  only  to  have  his  home  and  to  bring  up 
his  family  as  he  sees  tit.  who  is  the  one  affected  by  this  and  similar 
other  court  orders. 

Other  speakers  have  undoubtedly  touched  on  the  findings  of  Dr. 
James  Coleman.  Dr.  Coleman  warns  that  the  use  of  forced  busing  to 
integrate  school  systems  can  and  has  in  most  cases  ended  in  resegrega- 
tion.  Again,  the  rhetoric  of  the  court  order  would  have  people  believe 
that  the  root  cause  of  resegregation  may  be  racism.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  tension  of  these  days  causes  a  heightened  awareness  of  racial 
differences.  However*  the  Coleman  report  suggests  another  reason. 

The  report  finding  clearly  shows  the  achievements  of  all  the  pupils 
decline  as  schools  become  more  than  50  percent  poor  in  composition. 
Knding  racial  isolation  alone  in  this  city  will  not  bring  the  middle  class 
and  poor  pupils  together  It  will  only  cause  the  abrupt  departure  of 
those  families  that  want  the  very  best  education  for  the  children  and 
have  the  means  to  seek  it. 

The  school  system  will  be  left  for  those  who  have  no  other  means, 
the  poorest  of  our  city.  and.  unfortunately,  the  group  contains  white 
and  black,  but  proportionately  a  higher  number  of  black  families. 

I  don't  think  any  proponent  of  forced  busing  can  truthfully  predict 
that  the  departure  of  many  middle  class  families  which  has  happened 
in  other  cities  will  not  occur  here. 

I  think  the  ramifications  of  these  are  serious.  It  would  be  a  grievous 
loss  to  the  cii>  should  the  flight  of  its  middle  class  workers  continue 
to  occur  We  have  seen  ihc  pattern  develop  in  other  large  cities  and 
o\or  forced  assignment  of  children  to  schools  distant  from  their  homes, 
and  the  talk  about  flight  from  Boston  has  frustrated  parents 
I  inaudible  |. 
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Today \  Monitor  points  out  that  in  Atlanta  over  the  last  lU  years, 
76  percent  of  the  white  middle  class  has  removed  itself  from  the  public 
school  system  there  Just  how  real  can  be  seen  is  the  cost  that  forced 
busing  assignments  had  in  Atlanta.  There  the  public  school  population 
dropped  just  under  76  percent,  from  53,000  in  September  '63,  to 
12.000  last  September. 

As  Dr.  H  S.  Cook,  Jr  ,  associate  superintendent  for  administration  in 
Atlanta  schools  said,  **Atlanta  didn*t  have  the  riots  other  cities  had;  in- 
stead, the^  whites  just  melted  away.** 

In  an  article  in  today*s  Christian  Science  Monitor,  the  observation 
.that  the  long-run  effect  will  go  beyond  the  schools,  it  might  well  be 
leading  to  increased  segregation  of  American  society.  In  short,  we  see 
an  irony  despite  busing,  and  balance  v^idcns. 

Someone  sums  up  one  picture  captioned  in  the  article.  We  should 
talk  about  a  voluntary  metropolitani^ation  to  bri^g  about  integration. 
_and  we  should  be  scrupulously  equal  about  it.  We  should  work  to  per- 
mit whitC'  students  to  take  part  in  the  State-supported  MHTCO  pro- 
gram and  give  those  who  want  an  education  in  the  suburban  system 
a  chance  to  qualify. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  do  not  oppose  integration 
of  schools,  Ihcy  do  oppose  a  system  of  immediate  integration  at  all 
costs,  and  I  say  that  the  forced  arrogance  rammed  down  the  throat  of 
assigning  children  by  numbers  promotes  racial  polarization. 

When  you  bring  this  tension-filled  situation  to  a  classroom,  learning 
is  going  to  suffer.  I  agree  with  Dr.  Coleman  that  rapid  desegregation 
is  almost  too  much  for  a  large  city  system  to  absorb,  and  leaves  almost 
a  Nazi'like  impression  on  people's  lives.  There  seems  to  be  no 
representative  democracy  when  the  vast  majority  oppose  forced  bus- 
ing, yel  it  is  ordered  into  effect. 

People  resent  it  when  a  government  takes  control  of  their  mo^t  pre- 
cious possession,  their  children,  and  they  react. 

The  student's  life  in  the  public  system  is  a  serious  problert^.  In  some 
cases,  it  means  flight  entirely,  from  the  city  of  taxpaying  families,  the 
middle  class  group  that  supported  the  cities  during  most  of  the  20th 
century.  So  when  Boston  parents  si.  vehemently  oppose  forced  busing, 
its  cousin,  deteriorating  schools,  these  parents  are  also  fighting  for  the 
survival  for  the  city  of  Boston.  They  want  a  city  of  stability,  where 
their  homes,  their  jobs,  and  their  children  will  be  secure.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ALf-XANDFR.  Mr.  DiCara,  do  you  have  a  brief  statement? 

Mr  DiCara  I  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement,  but  I  would  tike 
to  make, a  couple  of  comments,  if  possible.  I  don't  have  a  written  one 
because  I  wasn't  asked  to  make  one,  but  I  do  have,  if  you  would  like, 
some  statements  that  I  have  made  in  the  recent  past,  including  a  major 
speech  at  the  teachers*  union,  and  also  a  law  review  article  which  is 
available 

Mr.  ALrxANi)FR  We  would  like  to  have  those  submitted  for  the 
record  at  this  point  to  Mrs  Hicks  Mrs.  Hicks,  do  you  have  a  brief 
statement  that  you  wish  to  make? 
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Ms.  HjicKS.  YcH,  i  have  a  hritsf  statement. 

Mr.  chairman  and  mmbers  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission:  I  cer* 
tainly  fmd  it  most  difficult  to  understand  how  a  factfmding  body  can 
factrmd  on  future  events  It  is  illogical  and  supports  my  belief  that  too 
many  of  your  questions  thus  far  were  based  on  a  predisposition  lo 
>ritc  a  scenario  for  Phase  II  of  the  desegregation  plan. 

Under  your  congressional  authori^atipn,  you  were  only  granted 
pi)wer  to  seek  out  and  report  on  the  facts  of  civil  rights  violations  as 
they  occurred.  Speculation  as  Jo  future  events  on  your  part  is  a  waste 
of  taxpayer's  money,  and  it  actually  destroys  the  credibility  of  your 
committee. 

If,  as  this  body  has  professed,  you  are  seeking  out  civil  rights  viola- 
tions, .seek  them  out  impartially,  without  an  eye  to  what  mi^ht  or  what 
might  not  be  next  September.  I  will  reserve  my  right  to  judge  your 
questions  directed  to  me  on  that  basis. 

In  addition,  this  Commission  is  basing  its  action  on  a  national  survey 
of  busing  opposition  published  in  late  1972.  In  its  interpretation  of  its 
survey,  the  Commission  stated,  and  I  quote:  'The  public  is  confused. 
The  people  have  been  misled.  They  believe,  for  example,  that  the  Con- 
stitution should  not  be  amended  to  limit  desegregation  but  that  it  is 
all  right  for  Congress  to  restrict  the  courts*  power  to  brder  busing.'' 

Tm  afraid  that  it  is  not  the  public  who  is  confused.  It  is  this  Commis- 
sion. Forced  busing,  as  Professor  James  Coleman  recently  pointed  out, 
could  not  be  synonomous  with  desegregation.  In  fact,  Professor 
Coleman,  whose  1966  report  is  used  as  a  rationale  for  forced  busing, 
has  done  a  complete  about-face  on  this  issue  as  has  been  reported  in 
this  week  s  issue  of  Ne\vsweek  magazine. 

Professor  Coleman  found  that  forced  busing  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  it  leads  to.  massive  white  flight  that  turns  a  previously  mixed 
community  into  a  segregated  one.  This  is  clea:rly  not  the  goal  of  this 
Commission.  And  yet  it  continues  to  base  its  mo4u$  operandi  on  a  3- 
year  old  survey  since  outdated  by  a  more  recent  development. 

I  am  also  afraid  that  this  Commission  will  have  to  make  a  return  trip 
to  Boston  in  the  not-too-distant  future,  there  to  fagtfmd  on  the  dis- 
crimination against  the  poor,  both  black  and  white,  who  cannot  afford 
to  flee  this  city  if  forced  busing  continues. 

And  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Committee*  I  would  like  to 
give  .you  three  exhibits;  No.  I  is  Newsweek  article,  dated  June  23, 
1975,  on  Prt^fessor  James  Coleman's  recent  study  of  the  negative  ef- 
fects of  forced  busing. 

Second,  a  letter  from  Grace  B.  Bress  to  the  Boston  City  Council,  cit- 
ing her  recent  study  on  the  negative  effects  of  forced  busing  because 
it  pits  socioeconomic  classes,  and  not  races,  against  each  other. 

And  three,  a  reprinted  article  from  the  April  1975  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
written  by  Biloine  Whiting  Young  and  Grace  Billings  Bress  on  the 
negative  effects  of  forced  busing  on  the  integrated  life  of  large 
metropolitan  communities. 
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And  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a  motion  to  be  filed 
by  my  attorney  at  this  presient  moment.  My  attorney  is  Robert  Din* 
smore,\who  is  sitting  beside  me. 

Mr.  Dinsmohf.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  motion  directed  to  the  Com- 
mission under  the  Freedom  of  Information^  Act,  Title  USCA,  Section 
S52.  t  am  filing  this  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Hicks,  Mr.  0*Neil,  Pat  Russell, 
Nancy  Yotts,  Virginia  Sheehy,  and  Rita  draul. 

Chairman  Flkmminci.  There  was  a  request  that  certain  documents 
be  entered  as  exhibits  in  the  record  of  the  hearing,  and  without  objec* 
tion  that  will  be  done.  We  will  be  very  happy-* 
.  Ms.  Hicks.  Til  also  provide  a  copy  for  each  member.  • 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr  Dinsmork,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  would  like  copies  of  the  mo- 
tional have  a  few  more  for  you. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  my  statement  to  you  was  a  very 
short  statement,  1  would  like  at  this  time  for  my  attorney  to  read  you 
what  is  the  motion  for  discovery  under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  and  what  are  the  allegation^  under  it.  ^  ; 

^Chairman  Flemmino.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  Dinsmork.  In  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Yott?,  Pat  Russell,  City 
Councilwoman  Louise  Day  Hicks,  City  Councilman  Albert  O'Neil,  Rita 
Grauli  and  Virginia  Sheehy.  Now  come  the  above-named  United  Stat^^s 
citizens  and  respectfully  fequest  this  honorable  Commission  provide 
the  above*named  citizens  the  following  information  pursuant  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  5  USCA  Section  552:  ^ 

1)  The  names  and  addresses  of  all  members  of  the  Commission,  in- 
cluding the  Chairman,  staff  attorneys,  arid  alt  investigating  personnel 
working  for  or  used  by  the  Commission. 

2)  The  educational  background  of  all  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  all  staff  attorneys  for  the  Commission  including  membership 
in  bar  associations'  and  qualifications  to  practice  before  either  the. 
Federal  or  State  courts  or  Federal  agencies. 

3)  Previous  employment  by  members  of  the  Commission  and  previ- 
ous service  on  other  related  commissions  or  civil  rights  organizations 
by  members  of  the  Commission. 

4)  Records  of  membership  by  Chairman,  siaff  attorneys,  and  in- 
vCvStigating  personnel,  along  with  other  members  of  the  Commission 
and  the  NAACP,  Progressive  Labor  Party,  or  other  probusing  or- 
ganizations of  any  kind. 

5)  Records  of  contributions  \o  the  NAACP,  Progressive  Labor  Party 
or  other  probusing  organizatio  is  of  any  kind  by  the  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  staff  atvorneysi  investigating  personnel,  or  any 
olher  member  of  the  Commission. 

6)  The  records  of  information  gathered  from  investigations  made  by 
the  Commission  or  personnel  authorized  by  the  Commission  of  the 
above-named  citizens  relative  to  the  hearings  held  in  Boston  during  the 
week  of  June  16.  1975. 
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7)  The  total  coat  to  the  public  of  the  hearings  held  in  Boston  by  the 
Commission  during  the  w«ek  of  Jurip  16,  I97S,  the  total  number  of 
employees  on  the  payroll  of  the  Commission,  and  the  position  and 
responsibilities  of  each  in  relation  to  the  overall  workings  of  the  Com* 
mission. 

8)  Recommendations  in  the  area  of  civil  rights  made  by  the  Com- 
mission  or  its  Chairman  individual!  after  1973. 

9)  Copies  of  statements  of  policy  and  interpretations  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Commission  and  not  published  in  the  Federal  Re- 
gister pursuant  to  S  USCA  Section  SS2,  Paragraph  A2B. 

10)  Administrtitive  staff  manuals  and  any  instructions  for  staff  per- 
sonnel that  affect  a  member  of  the  public.  5  USCA  Section  552  A2C. 

11)  Copies  of  written  requests  made  to  the  Commission  for  the  sub- 
penas  issued  to  the  above-namH  citizens  which  allegedly  show  the 
general  relevance  and  materiality  of  the  testimony  sought  pursuarit  to 
4S  CFR  Part  702.4,  Paragraph  R. 

I  have  an  argument  of  taw,  gentlemen,  attached  as  a.  memo  to  this 
request.  I  will  not  read  that,  but  those  are  the  requests  that  we  make. 
Most  particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  call  for  any  reports  that  resulted 
from  investigations  of  Mr.  O'Neil,  Mrs.  Hicks,  and  the  above-named 
individuals. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Are  you  adding  to  the  motion  with  those  last 
comments,  or  are  they  in  your  motion? 

Ma.  DiNSMORE.  I'm  adding  to  it,  but  I  think  Tve  expressed  it  in  the 
motion,  but  I  think  I've  made  it  more  direct. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Okay.  It's  clear,  of  course,  that  this  Commis- 
sion is  committed  to  strict  adherence  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  We  will  ask  the  General  Counsel  and  his  staff  to  study  the  motion 
that  you  have  made  and  to  present  to  us  a  brief  which  we  will  consider 
along  with  your  brief,  and  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Counsel,  do  you  want  to— 

Mr.  Click.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  would  it  be  possible  for  me  to  have  a 
copy  of  your  motion  so  we  can  study  it  and  respond  to  it? 

Chairman  Flemming.  Copies  were  furnished,  as  1  understand  it. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Yes,  they  were,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Click.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Okay.  Counsel  will  proceed. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  O'Neil. 

Mr.  O'Neil.  My  name  is  Albert  O'Neil  of  the  Boston  City  Council. 
I  have  a  statement  here  that  I  would  like  to  read.  iFirst  of  all,  I  want 
it  clearly  understood  that  I  oppose  forced  busing  here  in  Boston  for 
the  following  reasons: 

I )  It  will  never  work  in  this  city,  and  the  people  in  this  city  and 
other  parts  of  the  country  have  been  used  to  the  American  way  of  life 
since  the  inception  of  this  great  country.  They  believe  in  the  neighbor- 
hood school  system.  That  is  why  they  move  into  a  neighbor- 


hooil  -hcvauHC  they  want  their  children  to  go  tc.  the  nearest  school  of 
their  ehoosing,  and  also  their  choice  of  their  religion,  and  also  the 
neighborhood  shopping  center. 

2)  Now  we  come  to  the  elected  officials  in  Washington  that  have 
caused  nothing  hut  havoc  in  this  city  with  their  irresponsible  legislation 
in  telling  people  that  they  must  bus  their  children  into  areas  that  they 
don*t  want  to  go  into  When  all  of  this  liberal  legislation  was  going  on 

*  in  Washington,  they  should  have  taicen  into  consideration  that  85  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  are  against  forced  busing  in  this  country. 

Here  in  Boston  the  people  voted  15  to  1  against  forced  busing,  but 
this  did  not  count.  I  thought  the  majority  ruled,  but  I  ^uess  the  voters 
don't  count  anymore.  1  have  been  in  most  of. the  troubled  schools  and 
I  know  ot  what  1  speak.  There  is  no  learning  going  on  whatsoever,  only 
fear  and  frustration.  How  would  Judge  Garrity  feel  if  his  son  or 
daughter  was  brutally  beaten  ur  stabbed?  1  suppose  it  would  be  a  dif- 
ferent story  then.  And  as  far  as  the  people  that  are  ^not  included  in 

^  this  insane  busing.  I  wonder  what  they  would  do.  Just  as  long  as  they 
are  not  affected,  then  they  could  care  less. 

3)  Tm  tired  of  seeing  people  being  carried  out  of  these  schools  on 
stretchers  and  being  rushed  to  the  nearest  hospital  and  111  say  it  here 
and  now,  and  I  hate  to  sa.  it,  but  the  first  person  that  dies  because 
of  injuries,  then  what?  Absolute  chaos  in  the  city.  Why  don-t  these 
people  that  are  forcing  people  to  do  something  ihcy  don't  want  to, 
listen  to  those  that  are  being  affected?  Do  we  have  to  wait  for  the 
death  of  a  student  before  somebody  wHl  realize  that  busing  will  never 
work  in  this  city? 

Let's  look  at  the  financial  situation  of  this  whole  damned  mess.  I 
know  of  what  I  speak  because  I  am  on  the  ways  and  means  committee 
here  in  the  Boston  City  Council.  For  the  first  4  months  of  operation 
the  council  has  received  a  bill  for  $i4,20U,U0U;  and  that  is  only  for 
4  months.  We  still  have  until  June  to  go  through. 

Then  the  implementation  of  Phase  II.  This  will  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  city  another  $48  million.  Dear  God  Almighty,  where  are  we  going 
to  get  this  money?  Will  the  people  that  are  pushing  this  forced  busing 
on  us  please  answer  me? 

4)  Now  we  are  being  faced  with  100  percent  assessment  on  our  pro- 
perty, and  as  it  is  now.  the  tax-free  property  in  the  city  of  Boston  is 
already  60  percent.  When  is  it  going  to  stop?  You  tell  me.  I  ask  in 
respect  to  'udge  Garrity,  before  he  issues  any  further  orders,  **Will  you 
please  try  and  see  the  plight  of  the  people  in  this  city?'' 

When  \  sent  a  petition  to  his  office  simply  asking  for  the  right  to 
sit  down  in  his  chambers,  the  request  was  denied.  The  reason  for  the 
request  was  to  try  and  convince  him  that  busing  will  not  work  in 
Boston  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given. 

As  an  elected  official  here  in  the  Boston  City  Council.  !  can*t  sit 
with  him.  but  anytime  the  NAACP  wants  to,  they  can  But  I  can*t.  Are 
we  setting  two  standards  of  justice  in  this  busing  mess? 
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^  I  have  uttctuicd  ull  the  busing  meetings  I  cun  to  lend  my  support  to, 
and  I  will  continue  to  attend  these  meetings  until  justice  is  served  the 
people  Who  pay  the  hillH  by  honest  anU  sincere  hard  work.  God  Al- 
mighty, we  hope  we  are  not  living  in  a  country  that  is  slowly  turning 
into  a  dictatorship  I  am  sick  of  all  the  liberalism  in  this  great  country, 
and  it  is  slowly  falling  apart. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  who  are  ramming  this  damned  busing 
^own  our  throats  don't  come  from  this  city,  and  if  they  did.  then 
maybe  they  would  begin  to  realize  that  if  it  were  them,  they  would  fe^l 
the  same  way  we  do. 

The  State  and  the  Federal  government  are  passing  the  bus  back  and 
forth  without  realizing  who  is  going. to  pay  Jthe  bill.  The  people  in  this 
.city  don't  want  their  children  bused  into  another  area  of  the  city.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  Is  that  asking  too  much  ' 

Also,  there  arc  a'  lot  of  elected  officials  that  are  trying  to  play  both 
ends  in  the  middle,  and- they  are  not  kidding  me,  or  any  of  the  antibus- 
in'g  people.  If  they  all  decided  to  move  out  of  Boston,  what  do  you 
have  for  a  city  then? 

Let  me  say  this,  and  you  can  bet  on  it.  wait  until  they  start  U>  bus 
people  into  Charlestown.  North  lind,  and  Hast  Boston.  All  hell  will 
break  out,  and  somebody  will  have  to  reexamine  their  conscience.  I 
know  of  what  I  speak,  and  will  somebody  please  listen? 

The  bill  that  was  sent  to  the  city  council  included  the  payment  of 
the  State  police,  the  MDC  police,  the  National  Guard  troops  that 
never  left  the  Armory.  Little  people  that  pay  all  the.  bills  *don't  like 
politicians  and  I  can  t  say  I  blame  them.  They  have  had  it  up^to  their 
necks  and  they  are  going  to  fight  back. 

They  are  fighting  for  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  I  can't  blame 
them  for  fighting  for  what  they  believe  in.  and  that  is  not  to  take  their 
children  away  from  them.  This  is  legalized  kidnapping,  and  nobody  is 
going  to  tell  me  any  different.  Just  how  much  do  the  people  in  power  ^ 
think  they  are  going  to  take? 

Now  they  are  talking  about  alternative  sites  for  schooling,  and  Tm 
talking  about  Mr.  Parks.  Let's  forget  about  ihe  almighty  buck  and  start 
thinking  of  the  people 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  teachers  in  this  city  don't  go  on  television  and 
really  lell  the  pubPc  just  what  is  going  on  in  these  schools.  It  is  too 
bad  that  the  teachers  who  have  quit  teaching  would  not  call  a  press 
conference  and  really  tell  all.  Why  don't  they?  Why  don't  the  people 
that  advocate  busi.ng  go  into  the  schools  any  day  and  they  will  see 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  have  been  in  them,  and  I  know  what  is 
going  on  Let  the  press  inside  the  schools  and  then  they  can  report  the 
truth  This  is  not  Russia.  This  is  still  America. 

There  are  55  cases  pending  now  in  the  courts  for  assaults  on 
teachers,  and  that  should  come  out  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  The 
^*       three  men  on  the  school  committee.  Mr.  McDonough.  Mr.  Ellison,  and 
Mr.  Kerrigan,  voted  their  conscience  and  the  way  the  people  that 
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elected  them  wanted  them  to,  and  yet  theyVe  being  punished  fpr  doing 
what  they  were  supposed  to  do. 

^The  NAACP  is  making  all  kinds  of  recommendations  to  the  court* 
and  these  recommendations  are  being  adhered  to,  and  this  is  wrong. 
And  the  court  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  what  they  intend  to  do  >yith 
these  me^. 

God  is  with  us  and  we  shall  prevail.  But  I  sincerely,  hope  it  will  not 
.be  when  somebody  dies;  and  by  God,  it  looks  to  me  they  will.  Why 
do  wi^  have  to  have  that  happen  before  we  wake^up?  For  Cod's  sake, 
win  the  cou^t  please  listen? 

Do  the  people  in  Congress  and  the  members  of  the  State  legislature 
realize  what's  going  on?  I  suggest  they  start  listening  to  the  people  that 
are  being  affected  by  this  cursed  law.  They  go  out  and  ask  people  to 
vote  for  them  and  then  turn  around  and  condone  this  busing  business. 
I  say  this,  that  the  people  are  sick  of  it  and  a  lot  of  them  will  be  turned 
out  of  offlce  in  future  elections.  ' 

The  antibusing  grotips  are  getting  bigger  and  wiser  every  day,  and 
they  have  good  memories.  I  know;  I  see  it  growing. 

I  have  been  in  this  city  council  for  3  years  now,  and  \  have  seen 
Federal  grants  come  into  this  city,  and  they  arc  nothing  but  ripoffs  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Good  people  that  work  hard  every  day  for  a  liv- 
ing are  paying  for  this  by  paying  taxes.  And  I  know  that  they  are 
nothing  but  perhaps  only  to  make  jobs  and  nothing  else. 

Sometimes  it  is  tough  to  be  dimost  alone,  screaming  and  screeching 
to  make  the  ripoffs  come  to  a  halt.  I  know  that  taxpayers  have  to  work 
every  day,  and  they  can*t  be  here  to  see  the  wasteful  spending  of  their 
money,  but  at  least  I'm  trying  to  make  them  aware  of  just  what  is  hap- 
pening. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  want  to  conclude  by  just  saying  this:  The  courts 
and  the  Congress  and  the  legislature  will  have  to  do  something  to  get 
a  stay  of  execution  until  this  wretched  law  is  repealed  and  the  people 
are  affected  by  busing  will  get  their  children  b^ck  to  the  neighborhood 
schools  where  they  belong.  This  city  will  go  broke  before  those  that 
are  giving  the  orders  will  begin  to  sm  further  than  their  noses.  For 
God's  sake,  stop  forced  busing  in  Boston  before  it's  too  late.  Wake  up 
America,  or  we  will  lose  a  great  country. 

At  South  Boston  High  School,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  at  the  Annex  and 
as  Hyde  Park  and  ?i  Roslindale,  and  at  the  Washington  Irving  School, 
it's  not  a  very  nice  sight  to  pick  up  a  Boston  newspaper  and  see  the 
caption  in  it,  "South  Boston  High  School  Opens  Peacefully,"  with  300 
State  troopers  standing  outside  the  front  door,  joined  by  50  Boston  po- 
lice. Joined  by  50  MDC  police,  to  go  down  the  street  to^the  South 
Boston  Annex  and  see  another  100  policemen  standing  around  the 
school  all  day  long,  and  see  troopers  and  policemen  lined  up  inside  the 
schools  where  there  is  no  learning  going  on  whatsoever  in  South 
Boston  High  School,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Commission. 
There  are  400  law  enforcement  officers  to  400  students  in  the 
Washington  Irving  School  out  in  my  district. 
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Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Commillec»  the  buses  have 
about  eight  .or  nine  students  on  them.  Ifs.a  terrible  thing  ih  this 
society,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  impress  anybody.  I  am  heartbroken  at 
what's  happening  in  this  country.  I  represent  four  generations  in  my 
family  in  the  section  called  Roxbury.  I  walked  to  school,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  members  of  this  Commission,  with  blacks  and  whites,  and  this— we 
never  had  any  trouble.  We  had  integration  then,  from  my  school  days, 
from  the  graduating  in  1933  of  the  Hugh  O'Brien  School  to  walking 
to  Roxbury  Memorial  High  vSchool;  % 

You  know,  I  would  like  to  say  this,  and  I  don't  think  I  have  ever 
said  it  before.  Bui  Tm  saying  it  now  because  it's  my  only  chance,  and 
..that's  why  I  wrote  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  begged  you  to  please 
hear  me.  I  think  — 

Mk  AiFXANDFR  Mr.  O'Neil,  we  have  a  few  questions  we  would 
want  to  ask  the  council— 

Mr.  O'Nf.ii.  I  would  like  very  much  to  finish  and  you  can  question 
me  if  you  want.  Til  get  the  permission  from  the  Chairman. 

Mh  Alkxandfr  I  thought  you  had  finished  your  statement? 

Mr  ,0'Nhil.  May  I  finish,  sir? 

Chairman  Fli  mmini;.  You  may. 

.  Mr.  O'Nfil.  I  was  in  the  invasion  of  North  Africa.  I  was  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Sicily  1  was  in  the  invasion  of  Italy.  I  was  in  the  invasion  of 
France  I  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Germany.  I  wear  a  silver  wreath  on 
my  uniform  presented  to  me  by  the  late  President,  Harry  Truman,  I 
see  kids  in  Vietnam  who  have  lost  their  lives  for  this  great  country. 
The  rights  are  being  taken  away  from  people.  This  is  all  they  are  ask- 
ing when  they  got  married,  was  the  neighborhood  concept.  That's  all 
they  asked  for. 

Believe  me  when  I  tell  you  that  busing  will  not  work  in  this  city.  I.et 
me  just  give  you  .some  figures,  and  I  will  quit.  White  flight  from  Atlan- 
ta, enrollment  by  race  in  the  Atlanta  public  schools.  In  1963  in  Sep- 
tember, black,  53,147:  white,  53,608.  Up  to  1974.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  this  Commission,  1974.  black,  72,106;  white,  12.884. 

My  last  sentence  to  you.  Counselor  and  members  of  this  Commis- 
sion Will  Judge  Garrily  please  reconcile  his  present  decision  on  busing 
.school  children  with  the  1964  Federal  law  which  slates,  "Nothing  here 
shall  empower  any  official  or  court  of'ihe  United  Stales  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achieve  a  racial  balance  by  requiring  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  in  order  to  achieve  racial  balance,"  Section  409  of 
HEW  Appropriations  Act  and  Civil  Rights  Acis  of  1964. 

Let  me  say  to  you.  Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  this  Commission: 
I  thank  you  so  much  for  having  me  come  here.  I  am  only  trying  to 
avert  something.  We  can  i  leave  the  city  because  of  mortgages  because 
a  few  people  want  to  ram  .something  down  our  throats.  It'll  never 
work,  believe  me.  it  will  never  work.  We  must  start  thinking  about 
human  bemgs  mstead  of  a  buck  and  that's  all  that  was  ever  thought 
of  behind  forced  busing  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Chairman  Flfmmi/o.  Okay,  Mr.  O'NciK  Let  me  just  make  this 
statement.  As  a  resu^  of  the  statements  that  have  been  made,  we  have 
a  clear  view  of  the.  views  of  the  members  of  the  Council  relative  to 
the  basic  issue.  I  am  going  to  suggest,  therefore,  that  any  questioning 
be  confined  to  any  matters  that  have  been  or  may  be  before  the  coun- 
cil as  a  body. 

Mr.  Alkxanokr,  Mr.  O'Leary,  what  is  the  council's  responsibility  in 
relation  to  the  school  system  in  Boston.  What  is  its  official,  legal  role? 

Mr.  O'Lfarv.  The  funding  of  the  schools'  budg.et  comes  down  to 
the  city  council.  Under  State  statute,  the  school  committee  has  pi^etty 
much  guaranteed  the  amount  that  they  had  last  year.  It  goes  to  the 
mayor  first  and  then  they  have  budget  analysts  work  with^them  and 
then  the  money  is  appropriated.  We  don't  have  a  line*. budget  with  it 
at  all. 

Mr  Alfxanorr.  Does  the  council  have  any  official,  legal  relation- 
ship to  the  school  desegregation  order?  Does  it  have  any  responsibility 
under  the— 

Mr.  O'Lf.ary.  The  question  is  not  clear  to  me. 
Mr.  Alfxanokr.  Do  you  have  any  responsibilities  under  the 
desegregation  order? 
Mr.  0*Learv.  Not  any  more  than  any  citizen-- 
Mr.  AlfxXnder.  As  a  council. 
Mr.  O'Lfarv.  No. 

Chairman  Flfmming.  I  think  that's— docs  the  council  as  a  body 
have  any  responsibility  under  the  Phase  II  order? 
Mr.  O  Lfarv.  No. 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Mr.  DiCura,  Mrs.  Hicks,  would  you  IHcrSo  com* 
ment—  \ 

Mr.  DiCara.  Wc  are  not  parties  to  the  suit.  I  do/*t  think  that  up 
until  this  time  anything  has  been  presented  Jlo  ^i^s^at  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  we  are  in  any  way  afTe(;t«d.j2y>tt'.  No  appropriations  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  has  come  before  the  council  which  is 
directly  related,  specifically,  every  dollar  earmarked  for  the  tntegration 
of  schools. 

Mr.  Alfxanofk.  Mrs.  Hicks,  do  you  wish  to  comment  on  that 
question? 

Ms.  Ht(  Ks  If  you  are  going  to  speak  with  regard \to  Phase  I  pja 
there  is  before  my  committee  of  ways  and  means,  of  M^hich  I  am/^air- 
man,  an  appropriation  for  $4  million  which  is  for  the^choolsAfor  al- 
terations to  schools,  changeover  from  schools  to  midak^clu)ols  and 
back  to  elementary. and  so  forth  IVe  had  no  hearing  wn^itSoever  on 
this  matter  It's  still  in  the  committee. 

Also,  I  have  $4  million  in  a  bond  issue  relative  to  schools,  alterations 
and  so  forth  in  schools,  very  specifically  for  the  desegregation  plan. 

Mr  Alfxanofk.  Those  are  the  two  current  issues  pending  in  your 
committee? 

Ms.  Hicks.  That's  correct. 
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Mh  An  xanu^.k.  What  is  the  name  of  your  committee?  I  don't  be- 
lieve t  got  that. 

Ms.  Hu  Ks.  Committee  on  ways  and  means  in  the  Boston  City  Coun- 
cil 

Mk  Ai.tXANom  I  have  no  questions,  Mr  Chairman. 
Chairman  I  i  iMMiNii  Commissioner  Horn? 

CoMMissioNi.K  HoHN  Along  that  line,  Mrs.  H'^ks,  how  long  have 
you  been  chairman  of  the  committee  on  w^iys  and  means? 

Ms  Hicks  I  have  been  chairman  since  January  of  1974.. 

<*oMMtssi()NrK  Horn.  Perhaps  either  you  or  Councilman  O'Neil 
could  answer  this  Mr  'O'Neil,  you  mentioned  there  was  a  $14,200,000 
biil  for  the  first  4  months,  l\issume,  under  Phase  I  that  was  before  the 
cit)  council  is  that  still  pending  or  has  been  acted  upon? 

Ms(  O'Nf'j  Mr.  Horn,  that  was  sent  down  — those  figures  were  sent 
down  jusi  tor  the  convenience  of  the  city  council.  We  have  no  power 
of  handling. the  school  committee  budget  whatsoever. 

<*oMMissi<)NKK  Horn.  I  see.  So  this  was  strictly  the  extra  expendi* 
tiires  of  the  school  committee  caused  by  Phase  I  desegregation,  and 
it  was  merely  a  matter  of  information.Jt  wasn*t  a  request  for  additional 
funding 

Mr  O^Nfu  No,  sir,  it  was  not. 

Commission!  K  Horn  Then  you  also  mentioned  that  $48  million 
would  be  needed  to  implement  Phase  II.  Have  you  reccived*a  report 
from  any  official  body  making  that  estimate?      ^  ^ 

Mr  O'Nml.  That  estimate,  Mr.  Horn,  was  made  by  myself,  because 
I  multiplied  H,5()()  children  by  1 4,200,000,  and  on  top  of  that, 
another  additional  21,000  children  will  be  bused.  So  I— 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn.  So  this  has  not  been  an  official  request  of  an 
executive  body  of  the  city  of  Boston.  This  is  your  own  estimate. 

Mr  O'Nmi  .  l  hat  s  correct,  yes,  sir. 

CoMMissioNFR-HoRN.  Bccause  obviously,  one  thing  that*s  of  interest 
io  this  C*or^imission,  Mrs.  Hicks  and  Mr.  0*Neil,  is  what  is  the  added 
cost  to  a^munic.ipality  m  terms  of  educational  special  services,  training 
for  teachers,  extra  police  services,  whatever,  that  in.  this  case  Phase  I 
did  cost  the  city  of  Boston. 

I  wonder,  has  the  city  council  received  a  report  on  these  extra  costs 
aod  it  so.  I  swuiUl  like  that  introduced  at  this  point  into  the  record  as 
an  cxhihil.  but  I  don't  know  if  you  have  a  report. 

Ms  Hk  ks  Mr  hiun,  relative  to  the  budget  from  4he  Boston  School 
C*ommitlee  and  school  department,  our  committee  has  not  yet  received 
even  the  request  from  the  mayor  for  the  budget.  We  work  on  the 
budget  out  of  the  \says  and  means  cimimittee,  and  they  then  report 
»t  out  to  the  full  committee,  full  council.  But  up  to  date,  we  have  not 
receiNcd  the  hudgel  itself  in  order  that  we  could  scrutini/ei  it  in  order 
to  find  out  just  exactly  what  costs  have  been  built  in  there  for  the 
desegregation  plan 

C\)MMissfoNFR  Horn  This  is  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1975-76? 

Ms.  Hu  KS  That  is  correct. 
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CommissuSnkr  Horn.  When  does  your  fiscal  year  begin  in  the 
Boston-- 
Ms.  HU  KS.  it  begins  on  July  1. 

Commission CR  Horn.  And  you  have  not  yet  received  the  budget 
from  the  school  committee? 

Ms.  Hu  Ks.  I  believe  the  school  committee  has  given  it  to  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  but  he  has  not  referred  it  in  to  the  Boston  City 
Council. 

CoMMissiuNFR  HoRN.  Docs  the  budget  need  to  be  approved  prior  to 
July  I,  or  can  various  municipal  agencies  continue  their  activities 
under  a  continuing  resolution  of  the  council? 

Ms.  Hic  KS.  It  does  not  need  a  continuing  resolution.  There  has  been  v 
built  in  in  the  statute  that  a  school  committee  can  spend  the  exact 
amount  that  they  spent  last  year,  plus  any  increases  in  salaries  and  so 
forth  that  were  added  in  that  would  be  now  put  onto  the  new  budget. 
But  for  any  new  programs  or  for  the  desegregation  money,  they  would 
have  to  then  be  before  the  committee  of  ways  and  means. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Did  they  submit  for  fiscal  year  74-75  addi- 
tional requests  based  on  the  cost  of  desegregation  to  the  city  council? 

Ms.  Hu  Ks.  I  understand  that  they  did.  It  never  came  out  of  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  but  in  some  way,  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  did  appropriate  some  money  for  the  desegregation  plan. 

Commishionfr  Horn.  Was  that  because  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee specifically  refused  to  appropriate,  or  what  happened? 

Ms.  Hicks.  Well,  as  chairman  of  the  ways  and  means,  I  only  have 
one  vote,  on  that  committee,  but,  Mr.  Horn,  I  shall  never  report  out 
with  my  one  vote  any  money  for  the  desegregation  plan  because  I  am 
unaiterahley  opposed  to  the  forced  busing  of  children.  And  I  am  also, 
as  a  city  councilor,  gravely  concerned  about  the  welfare,  the  financial 
welfare  of  the  city  of  Boston,  where  we  see  the  tremendous  employ- 
ment that  is  across  the  city  and  that  we  experience  here  right  in 
Boston.  And  when  we  see  the  great  need  for  so  many  things  in  the 
city  of  Boston,  that  I  cannot  in  conscience  vote  for  money  for  the 
desegregation 

C0MMISSI0N1.U  Horn.  I  understand  your  position*  Mrs.  Hicks.  I'm 
just  trying  to  get  the  process  in  the  record.  Was  there  a  specific 
request  in  the  mayor's  budget  as  reflected  in  the  budget  he  receives 
from  the  school  committee  that  went  before  the  Boston  City  Council 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means?  Was  there  a  specific  request  for 
Phase  I  additional  monies? 

Ms.  Hicks.  I  would  assume  it  would  come  in  like  under  a  loan  order. 

Commissioner  Horn.  1  just  wonder— what  Vd  like  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  the  record  is  to  have  an  exhibit  that  lays  out  what  was 
requested  of  the  sch(^ol  committee  and  the  mayor,  and  what  in  turn 
was  submitted  to  the  Boston  City  Council,  what  action  was  taken  at 
either  ways  and  means  level  or  full  council  level  on  the  budgetary 
resources  needed  if  they  were  isolated  to  carry  out  desegregation,  and 
counsel  can  pursue  that  with  the  staff. 
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Chairman  Flfmmino.  wiil  ask  Counsel  to  work  with  appropriate 
staff  people  to  develop  that  exhibit.  Once  it  is  developed,  without  ob- 
jection it  will  be  entered  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

CuMMissioNFK  Horn.  Two  last  questions.  Mr.  O'NciK  you  men* 
tioned  you  had  visited  a  number  of  schools  in  the  area.  \  n\  curious, 
did  you  ever  visit  the  Jeremy  Burke  High  School? 

Mr.  0'Nt;iL.  No,  sir,  I  never  have. 

Commissioner  Horn.  We  have  had  testimony  here  that  things  went 
very  well  on  a  biracial  basis  at  Jeremy  Burke.  You  might  wish  to  visit 
there. 

My  last  question  is:  You  said  in  your  statement  that  people  are  being 
carried  out  of  school  on  stretchers.  Could  you  furnish  this  Commission 
with  an  exhibit,  by  name,  of  the  individuals  in  the  past  year  that  have 
been  carried  out  of  the  Boston  schools  oi.  stretchers? 

Mr.  O^Ni-u..  Not  at  this  very  moment,  but  I  can. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Oh,  no.  Well  give  you  time.  We  will  keep  the 
record  open. 

Mr.  O'Nui.  Sure. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman.  Td  like  that  put  into  the 
record  at  this  poiiir 

Chairman  MrMMlNci.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

Mk  O'Nm  I  do  say  this,  Mr  Horn,  that  Tve  used  the  name  of 
Michael  Fay  and  some  of  the  aides  that  I've  seen  carried  out  of  the 
schools. 

Commissioner  Horn.  That's  a  vivid  description,  you  know,  **carried 
out  on  stretchers."  I'd  just  iike  a  list. 

Mk  O'Nf-n   ril  give  you  the  names  and  the  dates. 
Commission!  R  Horn.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fifmminci  Commissioner  Rankin?  Commissioner  Saltz- 
man' 

Thank  you  very  much  for  [inauiiiblej  in  presenting  the  testimony 
that  you  had 

Mr  Sto(  ks  Mr  Chairman,  do  you  have  the  speech  available? 

Mk.  DiCAkA.  I  can  have  it  over  here  in  5  minutes. 

CHAikMAN  Fii-MMiN(..  Well,  that's  all  right  If  you  get  it  over  by 
tomorrow,  we'll  gel  it  into  the  record  and  be  very  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr  O'Nrii .  Chairman.. one  matter  I  left  out  on  those  remarks  ilial 
I  made  I  included  (inaudible)  will  give  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote 
to  Judge  (larrity  on  January  20,  concerning  what  1  thought,  as  pre- 
sident of  cit>  council,  was  the  best  course  to  follow. 

Chairman  Fif.mmino.  If  ymi  v.ould  like  to  attach  that  to  your  state- 
ment and  we'll  enter  it  in  the  record  at  that  point.  Thank  you  very 
much 

Ms  Hu  ks  Mr  Chairman,  I  would  like  al  this  time  also  to  offer  to 
>ou  the  h\iluino  t.t'\*ul  hUrum.  volume  6,  page  7  10  of  May  1^73  as  an 
exhibit  And  I  also  would  like  to  thank  this  Commission  for  the  dollar 
which  >iiu  sent  me  as  a  vvilncj^s  here.  And  I  — at  this  time.  I  am  going 
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to  nuikc  it  payable  to  Restore  Our  AliciKitcd  Rights,  because  i  am  very 
concerned  relative  ,to  the  forced  .busing  program,  and  I  do  this  not 
contemptuously  but  from  conviction  forced  busing  is  wrong. 

I've  only  received  $1  If  you  are  going  to  give  me  more,  then  I  shall 
also  give  that  amount.  Thank  )ou  very  mucli. 

Chairman  Fii  MNUNci.  Wc  will  be  glad  to  enter  into  the  record  the 
article-" 

Mr  O'Nml  Just  one  thing.  The  letter  I  sent  to  Judge  Garrity  was 
signed  by  34  elected  officials  in  the  cil,  .if  Boston. 

Chairman  FiiMMlsci.  Well,  that  win  show  in  the  record  when  you 
present  that  as  the  exhibit  I  hank  you  all  very  much. 

<*ounsel  will  tall  the  next  witnes.ses. 

Mk.  Skukn.  Wallace  Sherwood,  Attorney  General  Francis  Bellotti, 
and  Gregory  Anrig 

Chairman  Fii  MMiNCi.  If  the  witnesses  would  stand,  please,  and  raise 
their  right  hands. 

{Whereupon,  Wallace  Sherwood,  Francis  Bellolli,  and  Gregory 
Anri)'.  were  sworn  by  Chairman  FIcmming.  j 

C*HAlRMAS  FiiMMiNCi.  Thaiik  >ou.  and  wc  appreciate  \ery  much 
)our  being  with  us.  *  ^ 

TKSTIMONV  OV  V\  AI.I.ACI*:  SHfrlRWOOD,  COMMISSION  KK,  MASSAC  HI  StTTS 
COMMISSION  A(;a1NST  IHSCRIMlNATfON  (MCAD);  KRANC  IS  BFM.OTTI, 
ATTOR-^FY  (;KNKRAL.  rOAIMC  'NWF.AKTH  OF  M ASSACHl  SKTTS;  AND 
(;RK(iORV  ANRUi,  rOMMISSlONKR.  STATt:  DEPAItTMKNT  OK  EIH  C  ATlON. 

Mk  Sun  ks  Would  you  each  state  your  name,  address,  and  occupa- 
tion for  the  record.  Mr.  Anrig** 

Mk  AskUi  M\  name  is  Gregory  Atiriy.  commissioner  of  education 
(oT  the  Coniinonwealth  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  My  office  is  at  IH2  Tremoni 
Street  m  Boston 

Mk  Suu  ks  Mr.  Sherwiu^d. 

Mk.  SHiR\s(u)t).  My  name  is  Wallate  W'.  Sherwood.  I  am  a.ssociate 
commissioner  on  the  Massachusetts  Conmiission  Against  Discrimina- 
tion I  am  an  attorncs.  and  I  lue  ai  IS  l{ller>  Street  in  Cambridge. 

Mk  Skhks  .Mr  Belloltr' 

Mk  Bm1(U1I  Francis  \.  Bellotti.  I  live  in  Ouinc>,  Massachusetts. 
I  am  an  attorncv.  and  I  am  the  iittorney  general  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts 

Mk  SnuKs  Mr.  Anrig.  would  you  identify  for  us  the  responsibilities 
of  )our  office  as  ccuiimissioner  of  education  in  the  State  ot  Mas- 
sachusetts ^ 

Mr  AskUf  \cs.  Mr  Stocks  As  commissioner  of  education.  1  am 
chief  executi\c  officer  of  the  Stale  board  of  education,  and  the  chief 
State  school  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  for  elementary  and  secon- 
dary education 
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In  that  capacity,  I  have  responsibility  for  supervision  of  all  educa- 
tional work  which  is  supported  in  whole  or  in.*  part  by  the  Common* 
weultht  and  I  also  have  some  other  duties  that  stem  from  that. 

The  main  duties  that  the  Commissioner  carries,  however,  are  those 
responsibilities  of  the  State  board  of  education  in  carrying  out  policies 
set  by  the  State  board.  n 

I'he  purpose  of  the  State  board  of  education  is  to  support,  serve, 
and  plan  general  education  in  public  schools.  The  State  board  al^o  has 
authority  to  withhold  State  funds  from  school  committees  which  fail 
to  comply  with  provisions  of  taw,  and  also  Has  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  school  committees  comply  with  all  laws  which  relate  to  the  opera- 
tion  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

Mk.  Sioc  ks.  (jiven  those  duties,  has  the  State  board  taken  any  role 
in  school  desegregation  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  and  if  so,  what  has  been  that  role? 

Mk.  Ankio.  It  has  indeed.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, I  would'  like  to  make  clear  that  in  no  other  State  that  this 
Commission  could  visit  in  the  union,  would  you  fmd  a  State  board  of 
education  which  has  exercised  more  discretion  within  State,  law  and 
State  administrative  authiuity  in  bringing  about  the  reduction  of  racial 
isolation  in  public  schools. 

The  State  board  has  done  this  under  the  authority  of  the  Racial  Im- 
balance Act  passed  in  .1965,  the  only  such  law  in  the  United 
States— State  law  in  the  United  States.  In  the  period  of  time  of  10 
years  since  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  was  passed,  the  State  board  rf 
education  has  eliminated  in  cooperation  with  local  officials  racially  im- 
balanccd  schools  in  three  communities,  and  this  past  year  in  the  city 
of  Springfield 

For  10  years,  it  has  been  in  contention  with  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  eliminating  racial  imbalance  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools.  During  the  course  of  that  period  of  long,  hard  negotia- 
tion, confrontation,  compromise,  and  attempts  to  bring  final  resolution 
to  this,  the  State  board  of  education  has  had  to  terminate  funds  from 
the  State  to  the  city  of  Boston  on  no  less  than  two  occasions,  and  has 
been  in  negotiation  steadily  during  that  period  of  time,  including  most 
recently  in  the  Federal  court  case. 

I  would  want  to  add.  if  1  may.  Mr.  Stocks,  that  Judge  Garrity  in 
leachmg  his  decision,  noted  that  the  State  board  is  a  defendant  in  the 
case,  but  in  terms  of  his  findings  had  found  that  the  State  had  exer- 
cised all  the  authority  it  had  within  Its  limited  jurisdiction  during  the 
long.  lO-year  struggle  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mk  Sau  ks  As  to  specific  activity  undertaken  by  your  office  during 
the  initiation  of  schotil  desegregation  under  Phase  I,  could  you  com- 
ment on  what  specific  preparation  you  look  with  the  business  commu- 
nity 10  facilitate  the  implementation  of  Phase  I? 

Mr  Anrui  Yes  If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  take  it  a  step  before  that, 
Mr  Stt>cks 
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First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  there's  been  so,me  criticism  of  the  so- 
called  Phase  I  plan,  rd  like  to  just  give  some  sense  of  how  we  reached 
that  point,  if  I  may,  if  that's  consistent  with  your  question. 

I  mentioned  already  that  we  had  been  in  negotiation  with  the  city 
of  Boston  -for  10  long,  hard  years  We  had  adopted  what  was  called 
a  nrst-stagc  plan  in  1967,  a  second-stage  plan  in  1968,  a  third-stuge 
/plan  in  1969,  and  Tinally,  in  the  1970-71  period,  decided  thM  we  had 
to  come  up  with  a  comprehensive  plan. 

The  State  racial  imbalance  law,  if  it  operates  well,  requires  of  the 
local  school  ofHcials,  including  the  local  school  committee,  that  it 
propose  the  plan  for  desegregation. 

The  Boston  School  Committee  for  10  years  has  consistently  refused 
to  propose  a  plan  which  would  do  away  with  racial  isolation  and  racial 
imbalance  in  the  Boston  public  schools,  !t  was  therefore  necessary  and 
incumbent  upi)n  the  State  to  take  such  action.  And  in  October  of  1972 
the  State  proposed  a  plan  which  would  give  the  school  committee  a 
period  of  time  to  involve  the  community,  to  involve  teachers,  to  in- 
volve students,  in  the  specific  design  of  that  plan.  It  was  more  a  sche- 
matic than  a  plan. 

The  Boston  School  Committee's  response  to  that  was  to  submit  in- 
stead a  2-1/2  page--what  it  called  **plan."  That  2-1/2  pag(;  plan  is 
what  I  would  have  called  **down  south  freedom-of-choicc  approach/* 
The  rhetoric  was  a  little  different,  but  the  substance  was  the  same.  It 
was  at  that  point  that  we  then  proceeded,  to  go  through  State  court 
procedures. 

On  February  23,  the  State  supreme  judicial  court  ordered  that  the 
State  board  of  education  hold  what  are  called  adjudicatory  hearings. 
I  might  add  I  was  just  appointed  that  month  and  I  didn't  even  know 
what  ''adjudicatory**  meant.  But  we  proceeded  to  have  those  hearings, 

We  didn*t  receive  from  the  Boston  Public  Schools  until  February  16 
the  so-called  "geocode  *  data  to  develop  a  plan  with.  We  got  that  data 
on  February  16.  and  by  March  9  had  submitted  the  skeleton  of  the 
Phase  I  plan  to  the  State  task  force,  and  eventually  to  the  hearings 
held  by  Professor  Jaffc. 

During  the  course  of  2he  hearings,  a  revised  plan  was  developed  and 
concurrent  with  those  hearings,  I  and  other  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  education  staff  began  a  series  of  steps  to  work  through  the 
media,  the  business  community,  the  teachers*  union. 

We  held  meetings  with  the  Home  and  School  Association,  with  the 
little  cit)  halls  personnel.  If  you  name  a  ^roup,  we  met  with  them  dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  in  terms  of  explaining  the  short  term  plan,  try- 
ing to  get  their  cooperation  and  if  not  their  cooperatioo.  at  least  their 
understanding  and  correct  information  out. 

I  have  the  dates  and  so  forth.  I  won't  go  into  that  at  this  point.  Hut 
just  to  say  a  list  of  the  kind  of  people  we  met  during  that  period  of 
time  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights,  Community  Relations  Service,  home- 
school  relations  leadership,  chamber  of  commerce  twice,  Model  Cities 
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group,  the  committee  on  education,  the  Governor,  little  city  hall  per- 
sonnel, the  Boston  Teachers*  Union— three  workshops  with 
them— meetings  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the  Community  Police 
OtTicers'  Association.  That  gives  you  some  sense  of  the  range  and 
frequency  during  really  what  was  a  3  months*  time  of  meetings  that 
we  held  to  hopefully  carry  out  that  Phase  I  plan  peacefully. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  you  in  these  various  meetings  And,  one,  those  in- 
stitutions and  agencies  helpful,  and  two,  were  they  willing  to  take  a 
positive  role  in  preparation  for  the  implementation  of  Phase  I? 

Mr.  AnrKi.  Well,  I  think  it  varied  from  one  organization  to  another. 
.1  found  the  Boston  Teachers*  Union,  then  and  since,  generally  con- 
structed  in  terms  of  not  supporting  the  position  of  the  State  or  the 
court,  but  at  lenst  in  terms  of  saying  if  it  has  to  be,  let's  do  it  in  a 
way  which  is  us  beneficial  as  possible  for  the  children  concerned.  So 
the  reaction  from  those  personnel  I  found  very  constructive. 

In  terms  of  the  little  city  hall  personnel,  we  found  that  constructive. 

In  terms  of  the  Home  and  School  Association,  the  night  that' we  had 
the  meeting  of  the  leadership,  I  was  very  impressed  witfi  how  industri- 
ously  they  were  working  over  the  maps  and  information  we  had,  until 
I  found  out  that  they  were  organizing  a  demonstration  while  they  were 
in  my  office  there.  So  that  wasn't  particularly,  I  thought,  a  productive 
session. 

I  found  the  police  officials  4hat  we  met  with  constructive.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  people  I  think  felt  a  degree  of  helplessness, 
wanting  to  do  the  right  thing  but  not  being  too  sur6  how  to  muster 
business  and  industry  support  for  what  was  necessary  under  law. 

Mr.  STOf.Ks.  From  your  experience  under  Phase  I,  what  is  it  you 
propose  to  do  in  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Anrici.  In  terms  of  the  State  s  position— that  is,  the  State  board 
of  education's  position  on  this,  we've  been  trying  to  do  really  three 
things:  One  is  to  maintain  administrative  pressure  on  city  and  school 
officials  in  the  city  of  Boston  with  regard  to  such  matters  as  at- 
tendance, new  high  school  construction,  private  academies,  and  these 
kinds  of  matters;  secondly,  to  maintain  a  strong  legal  role  in  the  court 
proceedings  before  Judge  Garrity;  and  third,  as  much  as  possible  to 
focus  Federal  and  State  funds  upon  the  city  of  Boston. 

We  have,  for  instance,  with  regards  to  chapter  636,  a  new  State 
law^-provided  this  yea>'  $4.75  million  in  educational  improvement 
grants  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

In  addition,  we  are  in  the  process  of  providing  $1.5  million  in  mag- 
net school  programs  for  the  city  of  Boston  or  suburban  areas  involving 
Boston  children  in  it.  I  have  also  designated  a  special  department  team 
in  the  department  of  education  to  accelerate  the  processing  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  city  of  Boston. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  master  plan  required  by  the  court  order  with 
regard  to  occupational  education.  And  next  Tuesday,  we  will  be 
awarding  almost  $9()0,000  in  State  funds  for  the  university  involve- 
ment with  the  city  schools  as  has  been  requested  by  Judge  Garrity... 
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'  I  continue  to  cooperate  fully  with  the  superintendent  of  schools.  On 
Monday,  he  and  I  will  be  meeting  with  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, seeking  funds  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  program  for 
the  Boston  Public  Schools.  I  also  maintain  close  coordination  with  the 
Boston  Teachers'  Union. 

I  think  that  is  about  as  complete  a  summary  as  I  can  give.  In  addi- 
tion, we  cooperate  through  the  attorney  generals  office  on  public 
safety  planning,  and  as  I  say.  weVe  been  playing  a  rather  active  role 
in  court,  to  put  it  mildly. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anrig. 

Mr.  Bellotti,  you  are  the  chief  legal  officer  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  as  the  attorney  general? 

Mr.  Bfllotti.  Yes,  I  am. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  know  of  the  legal  obligations  of  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  school  and  the  legal  obligations  of  students  to  attend 
school  according  to  Massachusetts  law? 

Mr.  Bbllotti.  Yes,  1  do.  This  generally  falls  within  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  department  of  education  of  which  Mr.  Anrig  is  the  commis* 
sioner.  Out  involvement  on  this  is  local  enforcement  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  I  think  it's  important  for  you  to  understand  the  legal  struc- 
ture in  this  State. 

We  do  not  have  the  personnel  to  get  into  all  the  local  areas.  The 
primary  enforcement  responsibility  is  the  local  responsibility.  However, 
the  attorney  general,  by  statute,  has  jurisdiction  in  any  criminal  case 
at  any  stage  of  the  proceeding,  so  we  can  go  in.  It  s  not  a  healthy 
situation,  unless  it's  absolutely  necessary. 

We  would  be  involved  in  the  truancy  if  the  local  people  did  not  en* 
force  the  truancy  laws  where  they  should  be  enforced.  Mr.  Anrig 
would  then  come  in,  and  we  would  represent  Mr.  /\r\r\g  and  the  board 
of  education.  I  have  a  statutory  obligation  to  represent  the  agencies  of 
government. 

So  I  s^  our  role  in  that,  as  in  many  other  things,  as  a  dual  role: 
number  ooe,  representing  the  commissioner  and  the  board  of  educa- 
tion; numb6(  two,  ensuring  the  safety  of  students  going  to  school. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Could  you  just  briefly— either  of  you— indicate  for  the 
record  what  are  the  sanctions— that  is,  for  violation  of  the  law,  as  to 
parents  and  as  to  children  in  school  attendance? 

Mr.  Bellotti.  I  think  Mr.  Anrig  should  better  address  himself  to 
this. 

Mr.  Anrig.  Thank  you.  The  responsibility  for  carrying  out  the  State 
mandatory  attendance  law  rests  with  the  superintendent  of  the  local 
school  district.  If  a  child  is  not  in  school  and  should  be  in,  is  of  manda- 
tory school  age,  then  the  school  department  is  responsible  for  sending 
somebody  to  the  home  for  establishing  the  reason  for  the  absence,  and 
for  counseling  the  parents  and  the  child  to  get  that  child  back  into 

SChiH)l. 
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If  the  pureni  refuses  to  have  the  child  attend  school  or  if  the  child 
refuses  to  attend  school,  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  school  department 
to  refer  that  matter  to  the  juvenile  court,  which  has  initial  jurisdiction 
in  tl:^ese  kinds  of  cases. 

In  the  court,  it  is  my  understanding-if  I  remember  correctly-that  a 
parent  may  he  subject  to  a  fine  of  up  to  $200,  and  I  believe  there  is 
u  possible  jail  sentence  that  goes  with  that,  but  I  don*t  recall  offhand. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Sherwood,  as  a  commissioner  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission 
Against  Discrimination,  are  you  aware  of  the  roles  that  commission  has 
played  \t\  school  desegregation  in  Boston? 

Mk  She-irwood.  Well,  unlike  the  other  enforcement  agencies,  our 
role  has  been  extremely  limited.  I  think  our  role  has  been  confined  to 
two  cases:  One  is  the  UmlerMood  case,  which  involves  the  voluntary, 
I  guess,  transfer  of  students  within  the  school  system;  and  \he  Vpshore 
(phonetic)  case,  which  involves  the  admission  standards  used  for  ad- 
mission to  the  sO'Callcd  elite  schools  in  the  Boston  public  system. 

Now,  I  can  suy  I  honestly  don*t'knovy^  and  I  don*t  think  anyone 
knows,  the  reason  why  the  commission  hasn*t  been  more  involved.  1 
think  we  can  state  directly  that  there  haven't  been  many  complaints 
regarding  the  public  schools  in  Boston  to  the  Commission. 

The  reasons  for  that  may  be  lack  of  confidence,  or  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ^commission  simply  doesn't  have  the  resources  that  other 
commissions  or  the  court  have  for  dealing  with  these  large  problems. 

In  1974  We  had  four  discrimination  cases  fded  with  the  MCAD. 
I'hree  were  filed  on  the  basis  of  race  and  color;  and  one  on  the  basis 
of  sex.  •  V  ' 

Mr.  Sku  ks  Can  I  just  interrupt  you  a  second  for  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation? The  complaints  tiled  with  the  commission,  are  they  limited  to 
employment,  school  attendance,  or  treatment  in  the  school?  Could  you 
just  spell  that  out  for  us? 

Mr.  Shkrwood.  Well,  the  commission,  of  course,  has  jurisdiction^ 
over  employment,  public  accommodations,  housing,  and  in  the  past, 
education— the  admissions— with  regard  to  public  schools  and  other 
SL'hools. 

Presently  there  is  a  hill  pending  in  the  legislature  that  will  give  the 
commission  jurisdiction  over  not  only  admissions  to  the  public  schools 
but  treatment  of  the  students  once  they  are  in  the  public  schools. 

So  the  fact  that  the  commission's  jurisdiction  in  the  past  was  limited 
to  admissions,  may  also  have  been  a  reason  why  we  ^haven't  been  more 
involved  in  the  public  school  situation  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Was  that  jurisdiction  on  admissions  limited  to  an  al- 
legation of  discrimination,  that  is,  being  denied  admission  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  some  other  area? 

Mr.  Shfrwooo.  Well,  I  guess  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that.  Of 
course,  you  know,  the  race  allegation  was  in  there  before  the  sex,  but 
the  sex  was  subsequently  added.  Right  now,  of  course,  there  is  still  the 
exemption  based  on-that  is,  for  religious  schools— based  on  religion. 


Mk  Sku  Ks.  fan  you  bricHy  tell  us  whal  has  been  ihe  results  of  the 
Iwo  cases  that  have  been  filed  with  the  commission?  ' 

Mk.  SMFKWcn)!)  WelK  Ihc  Upshore,  case  which  had  to  do.  again,  with 
the  adnjission  test  used  with  admissiiHi  to  ihc  elite  schools,  ahe  com- 
mission found  that  these  tests  were  not  validated,  and  they  had  the  ef- 
fect of  denying  admission  to  black  and  other  minority  students. 

The  commission  entered  mto  an  agreement  with  the  school  commit-  . 
tee  whereby  the  school  committee  would  contract  with  the  Educa- 
tional Testing  Services  in  New  Jersey  to  use  vAlidatcii  tests  fi)r  admis- 
sion to  these  schools.  They  also  made  an, agreement  that  a  certain 
amount  of  seats  would  be  set  aside  for  kids  from  areas— or  minority 
kids-  who  have  Seen  denied  admission  in  the  past. 

Now.  the  Commissii>n  has  made  attempts  after,  this  to  followup  on 
this  agreement,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  school  committee  has  been 
very  uncooperative.        ,  t 

.Mr.  SrotKs  Ihank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions.  Mr,  Chairman. 
Chaikman  Fit:MMiN(i.  Mr.^  Attorney  General,  do  you  also  serve  as 
counsel,  in  effect,  for  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination* 

Mr  Bi'i  LDni.  Yes,  I  do.  We  serve  as  counsel  to  every  Stale  agency: 
the  Massachusetts  Commissi4)n  Against  Discrimination,  the  board  of 
education,  all  of  thtMn. 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  I*  was  wondering  if  you  or  you  and  Mr.  Sher- 
wood could  outline  what  is  the  statutory  -y^hat  statutory  responsibility 
has  been  assigned  to  the  commission?  Is  it  fairly  broad? 

Mr   Biiioin   I  would  say  it  is  very  broad.  Mr,  SherwooU  could 
probably  get  into  a  great  deal  more  detail  and  probably  would  want- 
to  do  this,  but  I  would  SUN  it's  very  broad. 

It  would  have  to  do  with  discrimination  because  of  race,  because  of 
sex.  because  of  age  Any  case  of  discrimination  can  go  before  it-v-and 
housing  can  go  before  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Dis- 
crimination. 

Many  of  these  are  handled  at  the  administrative  level  by 'the  com- 
(Mission  When  the>  go  to  court,  the  department/  of  the  attorney 
general  would  handle  them. 

Cmairma.s  Fif  MMi.sci.  The  commission  itself  can't  issue  an  order.  It*s 
got  to  go  through  the  courts  in  order  to-- 

Mr  BFLioni  No.  the  commission  can  issue  an  order. 

Mr  Shi  rwooi)  The  commission  can  issue  an  order.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  was  a  recent  case  — 

Chairman  Flfmmino  Right  And  what  force  does  that  order  have? 
I  mean;  let*s  assume  that  you  issue  the  order  and  it's  ignored.  Then 
whal*s  the  next  step? 

Mr  Shirwood  Well,  the  ciMTimission  can  issue  4uders,  but  it  has 
to  go  to  ci^urt  for  enforcement  of  the  <irilers. 

Chairman  FLfcMMiN(i  Right.  Its  at  that  point  that  the  attorney 
general  — 

Mr.  Shirwdoi).  Moves  in.  right. 
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(*HAIKMAN  FlJ^\llN(i.  — ^Stcps  in. 

Mk  Shfkwooi).  Now,  in  the  past  there *s  been  some  jurisdictional 
problems,  I  guess.  I  don't  know  how  they'll  be  resolved  in  the  future, 
but  there's  been  a  question  of  whether  or  not— see,  there's  a  problem 
in  that  once  the  case  goes  to  court,  the  commission  itself  becomes  a 
party,  artd  since  the  attorney  general  is  the  lawyer  for  the  commission, 
then  the  attorney  general,  it  is  argued,  should  properly  prosecute  the 
case. 

On  the  other  hanq,  the  complainants  themselves,  individual  people, 
argue  tKat,  while  it  'is  a  State  action,  they  are  also  involved  and  they 
are  entitled  to  have  a  private  attorney.  I  assume  we  will  just  wqrk  this 
out  sort  of  informally  in  the  future 

Chairman  Fu  mminik  Does'  the  commission  report  directly  to  the 
Governor'^ 

Mk.  Sherwood.  Well,  the  commission  reports— in  the  past, 
again  — we  are  in  the  process,  I  think,  of  changing  over^the  commis* 
sion  reports  to  the  secretary  of  administration  and  flnance,  which  is 
the  housekeeping  agency  of  the  Massachusetts  government. 

Chairman  Flimminiv.  How  many  employees  does  the  commission 
have* 

Mr  Shikwooi)  The  commission  presently  has  62  employees.  There 
are  four  part-time  commissioners,  one  of  whom  sits  as  chairman  and 
spends  virtually  full  time  on  the  job.  Our  budget  in  1975  was 
$977,762.  We  are  forced  under  the  austerity  program  to  cut,  as  all 
State  agencies  are  ' 

Chairman  Fli  mmino.  Commissioner  Horn? 

Commissioner  Horn.  Commissioner  Anrig,  what  is  your  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  the  school  districts  of  Massachusetts  carry  out  the 
various  State  laws  that  pertain  to  education,  not  simply  the  ones  that 
particularly  affect  desegregation? 

Mr  ANRUi  Mr  Vice  Chairman,  the  State  board  of  education  and 
commissioner  are  the  senior— is  the  senior  agency  for  carrying  out  all 
laws  which  attcct  elementary  or  secondary  education  Jn  publicly  sup- 
ported schools 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn  Do  you  have  a  financial  audit  or  management 
audit  team  to  help  \ou  in  assuring  that  these  laws  are  being  carried 

out'  '  ^        '  * 

Mr  AnrUi  We  do  have  what  is  called  a  bureau  of  external  audit. 
We  ha^e  about  30  personnel  in  that  bureau,  which  is  concemed  with 
the  financial  part  of  the  auditing.  In  addition,  we  have  six  regional  of- 
fices across  the  Commonwealth  which  are  responsible  for  program  au- 
diting as  well 

C^oMMissioNTR  Horn  Is  one  of  those  offices  located  in  Boston? 
Mr  A.sRKi  No,  it  s  in  Cambridge  It's  called  the  Greater  Boston  Re- 
gional Office 

CoMMissioNfR  Horn  But  the  Boston  School  Committee  would 
come  within  its  jurisdiction.  ^ 


\Mk.  Anrig.  BecauHQ  Boston  has  been  such  a  special  case,  and  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  racial  imbalance,  ,  we  have  been  handling  that 
directly  from  the  commissioner's  office  and  what  is  called  the  bureau 
of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  With  regard  to  school  attendance,  besides  the 
law,  have  administrative  regulations  been  issued  by  your  office  to  the 
various  school  districts  of  Massachusetts  as  to  how  that'^law  is  to  be 
carrieci^  out,  what  is  the  data  required  to  affirm  that  it  is  effecMvely 
being  carried  out? 

Mr.  Anrig.  There  is  a  board  policy  with  regard  to  the  minimum 
length  of  school  year  and, minimum  length  of  school  day,  which  sets 
ihe  basic  attendance  requirement  and  the  age  of  the  children. 

Beyond  that,  the  responsibility  for  carrying  that  out  rests  with  local 
policies.  The  law  is  about  a  paragraph  long,  and  says  that  this  is  the 
respi>nsibitijty  of  the  local  official 

.   Commissioner  Horn.  But  1  take  it  the  regulations  are  a  little  longer. 

 Mr.  ANRUf.  With  regards  to  maxihium  school  year  and  minimum 

school  day.  yes. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  in  the  record,  1 
would  like  the  commissioner  to  furnish  that  material  as  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  Anrig.  ril  be  happy  to  do  so. 

Chairman  Fif.mmino:  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Now,  Mr.  Anrig,  if  thousands  of  students 
remained  out  of  the  Boston  schools  last  year,  is  it  unreasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  the  school  attendance  laws  were  being  violated? 

Mr.  Anrig.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe  that,  Mr.  Vice  Chair- 
man. We  have  been  in  regular  communication  with  the  Boston  school 
authorities  since  beginning  the  period— I  believe  it  was  late  October. 
We,  by  decision— by  my  own  judgment— decided  not  to  take  any  $teps 
in  the  opening  we^ks  of  school,  but  then  after  going  on  television  a 
number  of  times  and  saying  that  the  time  had  come  to  proceed  on  the 
enforcement  of  the  attendance  law,  did  start  to  negotiate  ^m^commu- 
nicate  with  the  supei^intendent  of  schools. 

He  designated  somebody  to  be  his  attendance  coordinator,  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  the  attendance  department,  and  we  began  to  get 
regular  reports  from  the  Boston  schools  on  the  number  of  children 
.  who  were  absent,  the  reasons  for  these  absences,  and  actions  to  be 
taken  accordingly. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Were  these  communications. with  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  Boston  schools  by  telephone  or  by  letter? 

Mr.  Anrio.  Both  * 

Commissioner  Horn.  Could  we  have  for  the  record  the  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  you  and  the  superintendent  of  schools,  or 
your  staff,  relating  to  attendance  and  the  enforcement  of  that  State 
law?  ' 

Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  that  as  an  exhibit  at  this  point. 
Mr.  A^*ilK•.  Certainly. 

Ch>^i/man  Fiemming,  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 
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C'OMMissioNFK  I^ORN.  Besides  ihe  exchange  of  correspondence,  did 
you  reqaest  an  inve^itigation  of  this  situation  by  any  of  the  regional 
staff  you  have  in  Camhrifdge,  or  your  auditors? 

Mk  AnkUi  No,  did  not,  Mr.  Vice  Chairman.  The  initial  respon- 
sibility for  carrying  out  the  law,  that  is,  to  do  the  investigation  of  the 
absences,  rests  with  the  local  school  authority.  It  would  not  be  proper 
for  us  to  go  in  and  investigate  the  individual  absences.  It  would  be 
within  our  authority  to  investigate  whether  the  attendance  department, 
for  instance,  was  carrying  out  its  resiponsibility.  I  did  not  initiate  such 
a  study. 

CoMMissioNtR  Horn.  Obvii^usly,  Tm  leading  to  my  last  question 
which  is:  If  you  found  gross  violations  of  the  attendance  law  op  any 
other  law  that  you  have  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  has  responsibility  for  enforcement,  could  you  freeze, 
under  your  existing  authority.  State  funds  that  go  to  the  Boston  schools 
if  such  massive  violations  were  found? 

Mk.  AnrKi.  It  woiifrld  be  within  the  prerogative  of^the  State  board 
of  education  to  free/e  all  so-called  chapter  71)  funds  to  the  city  of 
Boston 

It  would  also  be  within  our  authority  to  make  an  audit  exception  to 
fund  specifically  for  the  attendance  department  if  it  was  not  doing  our 
job,  at  least  I  believe  it  would  be  within  our  authority  to  do  that.  We 
have  not  chosen  to  do  that,  though.  Mr.  Vice  Chairman;  (or  a  couple 
of  reasons. 

Firsi  of  all,  while  racial  balance  was  the  overriding  issue,  we  arc  also 
trying  to  place  into  effect  in  Boston  a  new  special  education  law  and 
to  enforce  and  carry  out  a  new  — relatively  new  bilingual  education 
law.  And  it  was  just  a  matter  of  where  we  are  going  to  put  our  pres- 
sures at  any  one  lime  and  hope  lo  have  any  resolution  of  that  al  all. 

Because  the  attendance  law  dealt  with  individual  children  and  there- 
fore could  seem  to  be  punitive  towards  individual  children,  I  chose  not 
to  go  that  route  this  year.  I  think  our  position  next  year  would  be  dif- 
ferent than  that 

Secondly.  I  think  v^c  would  not  go  the  route  of  cutting  off  funds  ex- 
cept as  an  extreme  last  resort  because,  as  with  HEW  enforcement  of 
this  down  south,  the  ultimate  deprivation 'of  that  is  lo  the  child  who 
would  otherwise  receive  the  service,  so  we  would  prefer  not  to  go  thai 
route  Our  normal  route,  I  think,  would  be  to  go  to  see  court  enforce- 
ment. 

CoMMissiDNFR  HoRN.  Could  you  fumish  this  Commission  \^  list  of 
funds  that  have  been  made  available  by  the  Stale  board  to-the  Boston 
School  Committee  for  the  last  2  fiscal  years  by  general  categories,  so 
we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  interrelation? 

Mr  AsRKi  Yes 

CoMMissio.NFR  Horn  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Freeman*' 
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CpMMlsstoNF.fi.  Fafem^an  Mr.  Attorney  General  i  have  been  con- 
cerned  for  many, -many  years  over  the  extent  o\  the  effect  of  dis- 
crimination in  housjng,  not  only  disCf^nTHmion  against  minorities,  but 
aisi)  discrimination  against  )he  poor,  where  there  are  areas  in  the  city 
or  In  a  subdivision  or  a  political  unit  of  any  kind,ahat  would  exclude 
^.the  poor  «nd  the  minorities. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  if—what  are  your  duties  with  respect  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  fair  housing  laws,  if  there  are  anVc  in  this  State? 
.  Mr.  .Bellotti.  If  there  are  violations  gf  the^fair  hoii^ngjaws,  tfie 
complaints  would  Nuitially  generally  be  lodged  vnth  the  commission 
against  discrimination  which  would  largely  enforcjB  them*  and  then  we 
would  get  in  as  counserWhcn  it  went  to  couf^^ 

However,  let  me  say  Ihi^;  I  see  a— maybe  a  slightly  different,  more 
affirmative  role  for  tKt^  attorney  general  in  this^Commqnwealth,  one 
probably  more  firm  than  has  been'Werciscd  by  attorneys  general 
historically  throughout  the  country. 

As  we  get  into  position— ^'m  a  new  attorney  general.  I  have  been 
in  office  since  January  IS  of  this  year,  have  minimal  experience  with 
Phase  I  of  the  desegregation  order,  and  am  preparing  for  Phase  II,  and 
these  other  things  you  are  talking  about. 

And  we  intend,  lo  look  into  all  areas  of  ^Ji^crimination,  housing,  em- 
ployment, things^  of  that  nature.  I  do  not  fiave  statutory  authority  as 
such  in  each  of  these  local  laws,  for  example,  the  [inaudible]  zoning, 
laws,  things  of  that  nature.  As  they  come  to  us  on  appeal,  then  we're 
into  it. 

However,  I  believe  that  every  area  of  discrimination  would  come  ul- 
timately within  the  purview  of  my  department. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  The  other  aspect  that  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  to  address  yourself  to  is  the  revenue  sharing.  There  is  money  that 
comes  to  each  of  the  States  as  revenue  sharing  funds,  and  one  of  the 
^basic  requirements/of  these  funds  is  that  the  funds— the  administration 
of  the  funds,  the  beneficiaries  of  the  funds,  be  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex. 

And  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  your  office  has*  done  any  study  of 
the  use  of  the  revenue  sharing  funds  in  the  various  localities,  particu- 
larly in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Bellotti.  They  have  nol»  since  at  least  1  have  been  in  office. 
And  it  would  seem  to  me  that  these  are  not  administered  through  the 
department  of  the  attorney  general  in  any  event.  I  would  think  they 
would  come  through  the  executive  department  of  the  Governor's  of- 
fice, thir\gs  of  this  nature 

However,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  this  would  be  something  that 
would  most  logically  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as.  I  think,  a  great  many  parts  of  the  desegregation  program,  and 
I  think  that  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Government  at  least  in  Phase 
I  of.lhe  desegregation  program  and  probably  in  these  areas  has  been 
somewhat  absent. 


■       .  ■■■■ 

t Oj^i MISSION FuttMAN.'  Well,  ihc  point  is  thai  the  n:oney  thai 
comes  to  ihc  Slule,  Ibe  revenue  sharing  funds  thai  come^lo  the  Slate, 
come  with  ihe  strings  attached  to  it  that  there  should  be  no  discrimina- 
tii)n.  ^  • 

Now,  when  ^the' Federal  tiovernment 'takes  action,  it  is  after  there 
has  been  a  showing  thai  there'^has  beeh  discrimination. 

What  my  point  is,  that  you  as  a  chi^f  le^al  officer  of  this  State  liC^ 
thfc  extent  to  which  you  advise  the  State  mftcials^and  you  say  that  ^ 
.  you  are  the  attorney  for  the  Slate  officiirts^" 

Mr  B^^Morri  Right 

Commission*  K  Fri:i:m  n  —of  their  obligation,  their  affirmative  duty 
with  respect  to  the  revenue  sharing  money. 
'    "    -     .  Mh  BMti>iii.  I  would  say  that  we -as  the  State  is  involved,  we 
\woUld  advise  ^hem.  W^e  have  an  obligation  to  render  opinions  which 
d<vnot  have  the  force  of  law  but  have  something  slightly. I  ^ss  than  that. 
*     '      *  If  you're ''asking  me  what  has  been  done— 

Commissionfr  Frklman.  That  is  the  next  question/ 
Mj4  BfcLLoiii.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  dc^ie  becauHe  I  have 
)ust  taken  t)fnce  in  January,  and  we  will  get  intii^^this  type  of  thing. 
'And  thtswill  b^*  pirt^of  some/>f  the  affirmative  things  that  we  intend 
\      /"    to  do.  You're  asking  me— the  very  short, answer  to  your  question,  I 
suppose,  shoukLbe,  what  do  I  intend  to  do. 
CoMMtfsioNFK  FKi:tMAN.  Thatfs  right.  ,^ 

Mr  BtilrtTTU  I  int^ndno  move  affirmatively  in  that  direction  and 
do  those  •kinds  of  ^itudies  and  talk  to  those*  State  agencies  that  are  af- 
fected by  itiis  and  do  whatever  is  within  my  power  to  make  sure  that 
those  monies  are  administered  properly  and  that  there  is  no  dis- 
.  crimination  in  the,  administration  of  them. 

Commissioner  pRttvfXN.  .Would  you  then  make  available  to  this 
V   (\)mmission»  sir.  the  copies  of  ari^  opinions  which  you  give—offer  to 
the  officials  who  receive  any  revenue  sharing  funds  whatsoever,  espe- 
cially as  they  relate  to  the  subject  of  our  dis-^ussion  here? 

Mr  Bi  liott!.  1  have  no  objection  to  this,  but  do  you  mean— within 
what  time  parameters'^  Within  the  next  2  years,  within  my  terms  of  of- 
fice, how  long;'  I  don't  even  know  if  this  commission  will  be  in  ex- 
igence in  another  6  months. 

Cok:missionf«  FRtFMAN.  Well,  I  believe  that  revenue  sharing  funds 
will  be  cominqi  in  within— to  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts bvfore  the  expiration  of  the  next  few  ^ea-s. 

If  t-iey  come  in  quarterly,  probably  soniC  money  will  be  coming  in 
within  the  .lexl  week;  is  »hal  not  correct? 
Mh  Bi  llotti  That  s  right. 

What  Fm  saying  is  how  !ong»  once  I  mak^e  this  commitment— I 
mean.  hov*'4ajj£does  it  last?  Let  me  say  this— 

CoMMissio^KR  TmMAN.  WcH.  jusl  let  US  havc  the  next  one  that 
you  — thf  funds  will  be  coming  in  within  the  next  few  days,  and  if  you 
will- 
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Mr.  Bhi.otti.  As  I  am  involved  — let  me  say  this,  Commissioner.  As 
I  am  involved,  i  would  not  render  an  opinion  unless  1  were  asked.  I 
have  no -not  only  an  obligation,  but  it  doesn't  really  mean  anything, 
if  I  do 

However,  let  me  just  say  this  to  you.  1  wilt  commit  to  give  you  what- 
^cver  information  comes  to  our  attention  and  in  our  affirmative  actions 
that  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  assistance  to  this  Commission.  And  if 
that  is  not  enough,  then  you  may  ask  — 

CoMMissioNFK  Fkki-.man.  All  right,  then.  Mr.  Anrig's  office  is  the 
one  that  you  would  be  giving  advice  to. 

Mr  Bli.ioiti.  Right.  And  I  anticipate  no  problems  with  Mr.  Anrig. 

CoMMissioNiR  FRKfMAN..  Then  I  would  then  ask  Mr.  Anrig  to  ask 
you  for  an  opinion  with  respect  to  what  his  obligations  are  with  respect 
to  the  revenue  sharing  money,  and  then  if  he  would  ask  you  for  that 
(^pinion,  then  would  you  make  available  to  us  a  copy  of  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Bn.i.oni  Can  I  jusl  say  one  thing,  Commissioner?  You 
don't— Mr.  Anrig  would  not  have  to  ask  nie  for  an  opinion  formally. 
.  The  only  reason  he  would  do  that  is  if  he  had  some  difficult  ,  making 
a  decision.  We  talk  almost  on  a  daily  basis.  We  have  no  problems.  If 
he  had  any  difficulties,  you  know,  he  can  contact  me. 
;  Whatever  information  that  Mr,  Anrig  feels  ijnd  you  feel  that  you 
would  like  to  have,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  it  to  you.  We  do 
not  need  the  formal  structure'  of  an  opinion  to  do  this.  We  want  to 
help. 

CdMMissioNtiR  Frii  MAN.  Well,  I  only  said  that  because  you  s^id  that 
you  couldn*t  give  an  opinion  unless  you  were  asked  for  one. 

Mr.  BFLLorii.  1  hal\  right,  but  you  see,  you  can*l  then  go  back  and 
restructure  thai  and  say  you  asked  for  one.  In  order  to  ask  for  it,  it 
must  be  in  order  to  perform  a  State  I'unction.  And  in  decisions  that 
Mr  Anrig  must,  make  by  law  and  is  not  sure  of  which  way  to  go  on 
it,  he  would  then  ask  me  for  an  opinion  and  I  would  be  obiigf?d  by 
statute  to  render  it  to  him 

If  lie  knows,  he  wouldn't  ask  mo  for  an  opinion.  But  I  think  you're 
looking  for  something  a  little  more  than  that.  I  mean,  you're  looking 
.  for,  you  know,  what  evidences  of  discrimination  are  there,  and  what 
do  we  intend  to  do  abi>ut  it,  and  my  answer  tu  that  is  we  will 
cooperate  with  you  and  give  you  that. 

CoMMissioNik  Fmei  man.  Well,  this  Commission  has  released  two  re- 
ports on  revenuo  sharing,  and  we  have  made  findings  that  ther  was 
discrinunation  in  the  use  of  revenue  sharing  funds,  and  we  have  ex- 
pressed concern  of  the  extent  to  whiyh  those  funds  could  continue  to 
be  used  in  a  mcthoO  that  would  be  contrary  to  law,  and  this  is— it  is 
in  this  regard  that  I  am  posing  this  question. 

Mr.  Bmlotti.  Okay.  Let  me  just,  if  I  may^  answer  that.  If  Mr.  Anrig 
looked  into  that—and  it  would  not  all  be  \i\  Mr.  Anrig 's  domain.  He 
does  not  have  to  do  with  housing.  Then  if  tha^r- 

Ct)MMissio.M:R  Frfi  MAN.  Schools  and  housihg. 
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Mr.  Bn.t-oi  ri.  Schools  and  housing.  As  it  relates  to  schools,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr.  Anrig  and  I  will  look  into  it  and  do  what  we  can,  and 
I  think  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  will  then  again  he  with  the 
Federal  (iovernment  to  get  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

CoMMissioNFK  pRFfiMAN  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Bfu  oiti.  We  will  cooperate. 

Commissioner  Frkkman.  Thank  you, 

Chairman  Fi.fmminu.  Commissioner  Saltzman?  ^ 

CoMMissiONEK  Sai.tzman.  I  have  only  one  question  which  I'd  like  to 
ask  of  the  three  gentlemen.  What  might  be  the  elements  of  a  more  af- 
firmative and  visibl.;  role  played  by  the  office  of  the  Governor  and  the 
office  of  the  State  attorney  general  in  advancing  the  Phase  II  aspect 
of  the  court  order? 

Mr.  Bkli.otti.  May  I  address  myself  to  part  of  your  question? 

CoMMissioNFiK  Salt/man.  Please. 

Mr.  Bkllotti.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Governor's  office.  I  can  speak 
for  the  department  of  the  attorney  general.  And  I  am  sure,  as  you 
know  from  your  studies,  you  know  that  there  has  not  been  a  great  deal 
of  affirmative  action  from  the  attorney  general  historically. 

We  intend  to,  and  as  we  have  done— I  have  assigned  a  full-titne,  ex- 
tremely experienced  attorney  named  '^'imothy  Wise,  who  has  a  history 
of  civil  rights,  to  Mi^.  Anrig  as  his  counsel  as  an  assistant  attorney 
general  in  my  office. 

He  is  helping  Miss  Sandra  Lynch,  who  is  also  counsel  to  the  com- 
mission against  discrimination.  We  have  taken  a  very— 1  take  a  very 
strong  position  that  we  enforce  the  law  as  it  presently  exists.  We  de- 
fend Mr.  Anrig  in  suits  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  We  have 
taken  affirmative  action  in  these  areas,  we  intend  to  do  this.  I  intend 
to.  very  vigorously  and  very  visibly,  to  enforce  the  law  as  it  relates  to 
violence,  as  it  relates  to  th$  rights  of  children  to  become  educated. 
And  I  think  this  may  get— cut  somewhere  across  yojr  truancy 
prt)blcm,  may  yet  i  Jicate  some  of  the  reluctance  of  people  to  enforce 
that  law  in  u  broadly  based  way. 

I  think  the  safety  of  children  is.  involved  here.  We  will  not— the  de- 
partment of  the  attorney  general  will  not  tolerate  any  violence,  either 
in.side  or  outside  the  school,  as  we  may  affect  it. 

And  what  we  have  done  in  this  area,  just  so  you  know,  is  we  have 
met  with  all  of  the  local.  Federal,  and  State  law  enforcement  officials 
that  we  could  to  try  and  help  to  do  the  things  that  are  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  no  violence.  We  intend  also  to  meet  with  a 
smaller  grorip. 
Commissioner  Salt-'man.  May  I  just  interruf.  u  sir? 
Mr:  Bfllottk  Yes. 

Commissioner  Salt/man.  Does  that  include  the  meeting  with  the 
mayor's  office  because  he  sort  of  indicated  that  there  was  some 
problems  of  communication  in  this  area? 
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•Mk.  Hhu.oni  I  do  nol  believe  thai  we  have  any  problems  of  com- 
municalion.  We  have  mel  with  ihe  commissioner  of  police,  who  is  the 
t*''»  -  enienl  arm  of  ihe  mayor's  office,  and  I  would  assume  that  the 
comnussioner  of  police  ntusi  keep  the  mayor  informed.  We  have  met 
with 

CoMMissioNm  Sam/man  I  think  he  referred  particularly  lo  the 
Federal  area.  I  mean  in  coordinating. 

Mk  Bhi  iorn.  I  see.  You're  talking  about  Phase  I.  1  hal  was-^l  was 
not  in  office  at  that  lime.  1  took  in  office  on  January  15.  and  began 
to  change  a  great  many  things. 

I  can  accept  those  responsibilities  from  then  on.  We  have  no 
problems  of  communication.  Some  called  the  meeting  and  everybody 
came,  the  head  of  the  Stale  police,  the  secretary  of  public  safety,  who 
was  a  cabinet  member  of  the  government  office  and  very  cooperative, 
and  everybody  has  cooperated. 

Now.  I  see  a  role  here  for  the  attorney  general  without  upsetting  the 
lines  of  jurUdictional  authority  to  come  in  where  the  law  is  not 
properly  enforced,  to  make  sure  that  it  s  enforced. 

To  preclude  this  happening,  I  have  talked  with  the  attorney  of  Suf- 
folk County,  which  is  the  affected  county,  and  intend  to  have  a 
smaller,  moro  manageable  group  of  the  district  attorney  in  Suffolk 
County,  maybe  the  commissioner  of  police,  the  patrolmen,  that  type 
of  thing,  all  of  which  — the  MD^T,  the  metropolitan  district  police  who 
arc  involvi^d  in  this,  and  the  Sta'te  police. 

So  when  there  is  a  happening  or  a  tendency— for  example,  we  had 
almost —  precisely  such  a  happening.  There  were  threatening  phone* 
calls  t(>  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  and  they  were  able  to 
trace  the  potential  offender,  and  we  moved  in  to  make  sure  that  the 
'  district  attorney  was  involved  in  the  probable  cause  hearing  or  the  is- 
suance of  the  complaint  hearing,  and  the  complaint  did  in  fact  issue. 

We  intend  to  move  in  all  of  these  areas  to  prevent  violence  to  make 
sure  that^people  are  able  to  live  in  peace  u|ider  court  orders. 

C\)MMi.ssK)NrR  Sm  r/MAN  May  I  ask  for  a  point  of  clarity.  In  Phase 
I— and  I  m  onlv  asking  it  as  it  will  refer  lo  the  future— there  seems  to 
have  been  some  confusion  as  lo  the  processes  of  .securing  Federal  pol- 
icing assistance 

Has  that  been  clarified  *  Does  the  Governor's  office  and  the  mayor's 
office  now  both  understand  what  is  the  process  — 

Mr  BtLi.oTTi  Really,  I  am  nol  sure  I  undeistand  the  degree  of 
Federal  involvement 

As  I  understand  it.  it  seems  to  he  an  aflei;-lhe-facl  involvt^ment.  In 
other  words,  I  di.  not— as  I  understand  ii'-~l  could  be  very  well 
mistaken  Maybe  \ou  people  can  clarify  this  with  some  other  Govern- 
ment witness  much  belter  than  I,  that  the  Federal  marshals  dp  not  in- 
tend li>  become  involved  as  Federal  presence  uni^l  after  somcihing 
.  happens. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  enough  visible  Federal  presence  or 
that  there  had  been  in  Phase  I.  (  was  nol  here.  1  was  not  in  office. 
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But  il  wuukl  seem  to  mc  that- it's  a  Federal  order,  Federal  court;  it 
Hhould  be  Federal  presenee,  including  maybe  an  involvement  by  the 
United  States  Attorney  (leneru*. 

Mr  ANHUi.  Commissioner  Salt/man's- the  second  part  of  his 
question  had  to  do  with  the  Cio  ernor,  if  1  may,  but  I  first  want  to 
acknowledge  and  support  the  atiorney  general's  position  thai  the 
cooperation  with  his  office  and  the  iMate  board  of  education  has  been 
first  rate,  and  we  are* most  grateful  fo;  this  and  I  tljink  that's  most  im- 
portant in  this  kind  of  situation.  ^ 
^  With  regard  to  the  Governor,  while  I  am  not  an  official  spokesman 
for  the  (jovernor-  I  work  for  the  State  toard  of  education -let  me  say 
that,  since  the  current  Governor  took  office,  he  has  been  very  eager 
to  be  supportive  and  helpful  of  the  situation  in  Boston,  first  With  re- 
gards to  finding  whatever  possible  State  funds  can  be  madf  ivailable 
to  the  city  of  Boston-  And  he  and  his  staff  have  been  ve  jctive  on 
this 

Second,  on  cooperating  with  the  attorney  general's  office  on  the 
matter  of  public  safety  The  secretary  of  public  safety  and  the  secreta- 
ry of  educational  affairs  are  in  on  thost  meetings,  including  today;  and 
third,  on  matters  of  alternative  sites,  when  theve  were  some 
disturbances  in  two  of  the  high  schools  in  particular,  the  Governor 
moved  in  very  fast  to  offer  the  avtiilability  of  what  he  called  '^mutual 
sites,"  which  were  State  buildings  which  could  be  used  on  an  interim 
basis  in  ease  it  was  decided  by  local  authorities  or  the  court  to  close 
down  the  troubled  high  schools. 

So  the  Governor  has,  in  the  short  period  of  time  he  has  been  in  of- 
fice, attempted  to  take  a  vv  "  positive,  constructive  kind  of  role  in  the 
matter  in  Boston 

^>CHAIRMAN  Fii  MMiNii.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Attorney  Bellotti,  in  your  vast  political  ex- 
perience and  your  experience  — 

Mr.  Bfilotti.  Are  you  implying  that  I'm  a  political  person? 
I  Laughter.  | 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  wouldn't  you  say  so?  You*ve  held  vari- 
.  ous  offices 

Mr.  Bti.i.oni.  That's  right,  and  I  have  tried  for  others  I  have  not 
held. 

CoMMissioNtR  Rankin.  And  your  responsibility  has  been  the  e  itire 
State  of  Massachusetts  at  times,  as  it  is  now. 

How  do  you  explain  so  much  trouble  in  Boston  and  not  any  troubl 
in  Springfield,  and  not  any  trouble  in  other  areas  in  your  State?  Is  it 
the  si/e^could  you  say  just  shortly,  is  it  the  size  of  the  city,  the  racial 
makeup?  What  is  it> 

Mr.  Bfllotti.  Well,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  .say  this,  but  I  think  the 
two  major  urban  areas  where  integration  would  seem  to  be  a  problem 
would  have  to  be  Springfield,  which  is  the  third-largest  city  in  the 
State,  and  Boston. 
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You're  not  going  !o  have  it  in  suburban  areas,  generally;  you're  not 
going  to  have  it  in  rural  areas.  You  have  had.some  problems  in  Spring- 
field. 

CoMMis.sioNFH  Rankin.  But  it's  mainly  an  urban  problem. 

Mr.  BtLLOTTi.  It's  always,  in  my  judgments  an  urban  problem.  It 
seems  to  me  historically  it's  been  an  urban  problem. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  the  larger  the  city,  jhe  harder  the 
problem,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Bfllotti.  Well.  Boston  is  quite  different  than  most  cities  in  that 
every  ward  in  Boston  almost  has  a  different  ethnic  complex.  It  is  al- 
most an  entity  unto  itself,  and  the  people  think  differently  and  they 
act  differently,  and  they  guard  jealously,  I  think,  the  neighborhood 
aspects  of  their  living.  For  example,  in  Charlestown.  a  very,  very  small 
ward,  it's  next  to  Ward  I  which  is  Italian  and  Ward  3  which  is  Italian 
generally,  and  Ward  2  is  in  the  middle  and  that's  mostly  Irtsh. 

Now  in  Charlestown,  people  call  themselves  "Townics."  It's  almost 
like  a  town.  Everybody  knows  each  other  in  that  town.  There's  a  very 
strong,  like  neighborhood  kind  of— 

Commissionkr  Rankin.  ^So  you  would  put  that  neighborhood  feel- 
ing™ 

Mr.  Bf.i.iotti.  1  would  say  that's  one  of  the  aspects.  It's  quite  dif- 
ferent than  most  cities  in  the  country,  as  I  understand  most  cities  in 
the  country.  I  can  almost  look  at  Boston— l.^grew  up  in  Boston.  1 
probably  lived  in  maybe  7  or  8  wards.  I'd  say  it's  almost  an  entirely 
different  cultural  and  sociological  rooting  than  any  place  that  I  have 
observed  in  the  country. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Time  is  running  out.  but  I  have  one  other 
ques'-on.  We  heard  this  morning  that  flight  to  the  suburbs  has  taken 
place  since  the  start  of  Phase  I. 

Down  in  my  country,  the  flight  to  the  suburbs  has  been  going  on 
for  10  years,  and  it  goes  on  whether  we  have  forced  busing  or  we 
don't  have  forced  busing,  it's  taking  place. 

Mr.  Bellotti.  We've  had  that  here. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Isn't  that  true  also  here? 

Mr.  Bellotti.  I'd  say  that  in  Bostor— again  you  say— you  im- 
plisd— indicated  that  I  had  a  political  background.  Commissioner.  Let 
me  say  this— 

Commissioner  Rankin.  There's  nothing  wrong  in  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Bellotti.  No.  it's  good.  Let  me  say— although  we  always 
become  cleansed  once  in  a  while.  Let  me  say  this  to  you;  Back  in  ihe 
days  of  Paul  Devon-this  might  be  some  indication  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  arc  saying-a  Democrat  had  to  carry  the  city  of  Boston  by 
about  150.000  votes  or  he  would  lose. 

The  Governor.  I  think,  just  barely  carried  Boston.  I  don't  know  by 
how  much,  maybe  15.000.  16.000  votes.  So  those  people  who  lived  in. 
Boston  now  live  in  my  community..  Ouincy.  Weymouth,  Braintree.  the 
satellite  of  surrounding  towns;  they  have  generally  moved  out.  v 
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I  think  what  they're  talking  about  is  like  the  sudden  white  flight,  the 
end.  "it's  over"  kind  of  white  flight.  Vm  not  going  to  get  into  that.  I'm 
by  no  means  a  sociologist. 

CoMMissioNhK  Rankin.  But  I  thought  the  population  of  the  city  had 

grown  recently. 

Mh.  Bti.iorn.  Boston? 

CoMMissiONKR  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bki.i.otti.  Diminished  tremendously. 

C'oMMis.sioNF.K  Rankin.  Recently,  the  last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  BKLiorn.  No,  no.  The  Boston  — 

CoMMi.ssioNF.R  Rankin.  Somebody  testified  that— 

Mr.  Bkllotti.  Well,  it  may  have  grown  from  last  year  to  this  year, 
but  I  think  it's  gone  from  over  a  million  to  685.000  in  Boston.  Boston 
is  not  growing. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin,  But  the  mayor  said  this  year,  I  think— 

Mr.  Bkllotti.  Since  when,  since  last  year?  Probably. 

Commissioner  Rankin  Well.  I  just  wanted  to  have  your— 
'    Mr.  Bfllotti.  I'm  only  a  law  officer,  I'm  not  u  sociologist.  I  do  the 
best  1  can. 

Commission KR  Rankin.  All  right. 

Chairman  Fi.fmminci.  Thank  you.  all  of  you.  for  being  here  and 
presenting  this  testimony.  It  will  be  very  helpful  to  us. 
Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr.  Alexanijfr.  The  next  witness  is  in  place. 
Francis  Keppel.  would  you  stand,  sir? 

(Whereupon,  Francis  Keppel  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemmtng.l 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.  and  we're  delighted  to  have  yoi 
with  us. 
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EDUCATION 

Mr.  Alh.xandkr.  Dean  Keppel,  1  understand  you  have  a  brief 
prepurcu  stateinenl.  Proceed. 

Mr.  KtPPti..  Thank  you.  sir.  If  I  may  adapt  something.  Mr.  Chair- 
man-and  I  apologize  for  adapting  something  given  to  the  academic 
community  because  I'm  iure  you  have  heaid  a  lot  of  them  before. 

The  matter  that  I  hope  will  deserve  your  attention,  now  and  not 
later,  in  this  whole  area,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Federal  court's  deci- 
sions are  enforced. 

As  I  understand  our  method  of  government,  the  parties,  pf  course, 
have  the  right  to  appeal,  and  in  the  end  the  judgment  of  the  highest 
court  that  is  in  charge  has  the  force  of  law. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  using  whatever 
powers  it  believes  to  be  necessary,  has  the  duty  to  enforce  those  deci- 
sions. It  seems  to  me.  sir.  as.  to  many  citizens,  that  failing  such  action, 
the  Federal  court  shall  run  the  risk  of  impotence.  And  the  end  of  that 
road  is  rebellion  or  anarchy. 
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if  one  renpects  und  supports  our  Federal  judicial  system,  as  my  per* 
Konal  experience  in  both  public  and  private  life  has  taught  me  to  do 
with  a  full  and  a  grateful  heart,  then  I  submit  that  you  must  follow  the 
implications    all  of  us  must  follow  the  implications  of  that  decision. 

The  court^s  decisions  must  be  obeyed  by  us  all,  majority  and  minori- 
ty. Let  us  suppose  that  the  Federal  executive  branch  has  to  be  called 
upon  in  any  case  in  which  a  decision  of  the  court  is  not  automatically 
enforced  and  in  case  public  order  is  not  maintained.  Are  we  prepared 
to  support  and  to  defend  the  exercise  of  such  executive  powers? 

I  urge  that  all  of  us  make  up  our  minds  on  this  question  now,  in 
advance  of  whatever  may  happen.  Surely  this  is  the  time  to  bite  that 
bullet,  not  m  the  earthquake  and  the  wind  and  the  tire  of  the  event 
when  such  violence  takes  place. 

If  Federal  troops  are  needed  to  preserve  and  support  not,  .after  all, 
just  a  single  decision  of  a  court,  but  the  whole  system  of  justice  and 
of  the  country,  then  so  be  it.  Let  those  troops  be  called  and  let  us  give 
them  respectful  welcome. 

I  deeply  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  a  higher  value  and  a 
greater  good  even  than  all  the  instincts  we  all  share,  in  moments  of 
fear,  to  protect  our  children  and  our  grandchildren. 

Perhaps  you  will  permit  me  a  statement  drawn  from  personal  ex- 
perience. I  was  one  of  those  whose  task  was  to  start  the  desegregation 
of  over  5,000  schoi>l  districts  in  the  South  in  the  fall  of  1965.  It  was 
only  a  start,  and  if  was  done  in  a  time  of  tension,  and  there  was  no 
violence. 

A  major  reason,  perhaps  the  major  reason,  was  because  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  made  it  wholly  clear  that  the  executive 
brunch  of  the  Government  was  in  full  support  of  the  deci.^  n  of  the 
court  and  intended  to  carry  out  the  law. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  statement  I  wish  to  make  to  the  Commis- 
sion whose  historical  record  in  this  matter  I  not  only  know,  but  for 
which  I  have  the  deepest  personal  respect. 

Chairman  Fifmmino.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  certainly  ap- 
preciate your  coming  here  and  we  appreciate  your  statement. 

Counsel,  do  you  have  any  questions  that  you  would  like  to  ask? 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  One  or  two  brief  questions. 

Dean  Keppel,  you  have  analogi/cu  to  earlier  times  in  the  role  that 
the  President  played.  Do  you  believe  such  an  affirmative  statement  by 
the  President  would  he  essential  to  this  situation? 

Mr.  Ki-ppra.  I  do,  sir.  I  believe  that  a  statement  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  before  the  opening  of  schools  in  the  North  under 
the  present  circumstances  would  help— make  a  major  contribution, 
perhaps  be  the  key  issue  in  helping  to  eliminate,  to  remove  the  chance 
of  violence. 

After  all,  it's  inevitable  that  one  tends  to  think  up  ways  of  avoiding 
things  when  you  don*t  like  them.  But  when  you  know  what*s  going  to 
happen,  there  is  going  to  be  peace,  yes  sir,  my  answer  is  flatly  yes. 
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Mk.  Aif  XANDFH.  As  an  educational  expert  and  a  long-time  observer 
of  school  desegregation,  is  it  your  opinion  that  school  desegregation 
can  in  fact  bring  quality  education  or  cannot  bring  quality  education? 

Mk  KtiM»ti  Of  course  school  desegregation  can  bring  quality  edu* 
.vatton  Of  course,  part  of  the  task  of  the  schools  in  a  democracy  such 
*dH  ours,  Operating  under  the  Constitution  . and  other  provisions  that  we 
;have.  is. responsible  for  teaching  about  those  provisions,  The  very  fact 
^o,f  carr^itig  oiit  desegregation  is  in  itself  an  educative  process. 
J  Mr.  Ai >xanih:r  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  questions. 
^>''C»AihMAN  KLF:MMiNii.  I  Want  the  record,  to  show  how  much  per- 
sonally I  respected  and  admired  the  leadership  that  Mr.  Keppel  gave 
at  the  point  in  history  to  which  he  has  referred. 

I  am  confident  that  the  kind  of  recommendations  that  he  made  were 
in  large  part^esponsible  for  the  strong  leadership  that  was  exercis'isd 
at  that  particular  point.  And  I  am  personally  very,  very  jgrateful  to 
have  you  come  and  talk  in  this  very  forceful,  blunt  ma^^r  about  a 
very  important  issue. 

I  think  rd  like,  maybe  Just  fpr  a  moment  to— referring  to  the  last 
question  by  Counsel  — ask  you  if  you  have  taken  note  of  the  many  arti- 
cles that  have  been  written  in  recent  weeks  where  certain  views  are 
attributed  to  Dr.  Colemaii,  relative  to  what  can  be  accomplished  or 
can't  be  accomplished  through  integration;  and  if  you  have,  whether 
you  would  be  interested  in  making  a  brief  comment  on  it. 
Mr.  Ki-iPPFL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Before  responding  directly,  may  I  express  thanks,  as  a  good  many 
Commissioners  of  Education  have  in  the  past,  for  the  continuing  cour- 
tesy of  Secretaries  of  HEW  in  their  speeches  about  their  subordinates. 

(Laughter.  | 

Mk.  KfcPPKL.  Yes,  sir.  But  tlrst,  I  should  straighten  out  the  record, 
I  guess. 

As  Commissioner  of  Education,  I  selected  Mr.  Coleman  to  write  his 
first  report.  I  didn't  like  what  came  out  of  the  report,  but  it  certainly 
is  a  first*c!ass  Job.  I  happen  to  disagree  with  Mr.  Coleman's  current 
interpretations  rather  vigorously,  to  the  extent  that  I  have  read  them. 
I  Would  have  to  say  that  I  have  read  only  the  press  accounts  and  I  have 
not  read  the  detail,  and  as  an  academic  I  should  know  better.  But  to 
the  extent  that  I  follow  Mr.  Coleman*s  recent  interpretations,  I  think 
I  disagree  with  them. 

Chairman  Fm-mminci.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissioNt^^R  Rankin.  Tm  the  southern  member,  Mr.  Keppel,  of 
this  group  up  here. 

Mr  Kb:PPFi..  Mr.  Rankin,  i  know  you  well,  of  course. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  And  the  •way  we  feel  about  it  down  south 
is  why  should  we  be  treated  differently  from  the  rest  of  the  United 
States?  Didn*t  you  Understand  that,  why  they  feel  that  way,  or  not? 

Mr.  Kpppfl.  Sir,  I  certainly  do. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  can  you  explain  that? 
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Mr.  Keppel.  Humun  error  in  the  North;  that  is.  it  would  not  be  as 
tough  un  itself  as  it  was  with  the  South. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  But  shouldn't  we  learn  by  experience? 
Mr.  Keppel.  Yes,  sir. 
Commissioner  Rankin.  And  we  haven't? 

Mr.  Keppel.  I  think  we  are  a  little,  sir.  1  may  be  a  little  more  hope- 
ful  than  you  understandably  are. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  You  think  this  can  be  solved  here  in 
Boston? 
Mr.  Keppel.  Yes.  sir, 
CoMMi.ssioNER  Rankin.  Without  violence? 

Mr.  Keppel.  Subject  to  what  I  suggested  in  my  opening  statement, 
yes,  sir. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  right,  sir. 
Mr.  Keppel.  Thank,  you. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Saltzman? 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Dr.  Keppel.  I  am  deeply  disturbed 
about— and  as  I  am  sure  you  are  and  as  was  reflected  in  your  state- 
ment—about the  interpretations  and  attitudes  being  presently  at- 
tributed to  Dr.  Coleman.  ©  r  / 

I  wonder  whether  you  might  want  to  comment  on  the  possibility  of 
a  response  to  those  attributions  on  his  part,  and  from  whom  such  a 
response  might  come  to  best  serve  the  information  of  the  public. 

Mr.  keppel.  Well,  in  my  judgment,  sir,  your  Commission  has  had 
4he  longest  standing  in  the  field  of  any  that  I  can  think  of,  and  it 
represents  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  profoundly  hope  you  will 
Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Freeman? 
CoMMissiONtR  Freeman.  Mr.  Keppel,  I  also  wish  to  express  ap- 
preciation for  your  remarks,  and  I  believe  there  would  be  value  in  such 
a  statement  by  the  President,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  you  if  you  will  com- 
ment further  on  the  context  in  which  such  a  remark  or  such  a  state- 
ment might  be  made 

Mr.  Keppel.  My  answer  may  nuC  be  direct,  and  forgive  me  if  it  is 
not.  Commissioner  Freeman. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  statement  could  be  made  not  in  the  heat 
of  the  event,  but  in  advance;  that  is.  before  the  actual  opening  of  the 
schm)ls.  80  that  it  could  be  entered.  I'm  sure  that  in  this  and  other 
communities— I  have  in  mind  Detroit— such  a  statement  would  be 
given  very  wide  attention  In  the  press  and  the  other  media. 

And  I  would  hope  that  it  would  be  cast— and  here,  of  course,  a 
citizen  can  only  be  veiv  hesitant  in  .speaking  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States— but  I  hape  it  would  be  cast  in  the  general  context  of 
the  maintenance  of  our  judicial  and  executive  system  the  relation- 
ship between  the  judicial  and  the  executive. 

1  believe  the  President  could  perfectly  well  make  such  a  statement 
in  terms  which  would  apply  to  these  circumstances  in  these  northern 
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cities,  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  it  applies  without  himself  enuring 
into,  the  question  of  what  the  decision  of  the  court  is.  It  is  in  that  con- 
text perhaps  that  I  believe  it  should  be  made. 

Commissioner  I  rh  man.  Thank  you. 

C'MAiKMAN  Fi  i  MMiNCi.  Commissioner  Horn? 

CoMMissioNFR  HoKN.  Mr.  Kcppcl,  I  think  we  know  of  your  record 
of  distinguished  service  in  Washington,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that  the  President  ought  to  issue  a  statement  in  advance.  1  think  you're 
'correct 

I  was  also  glad  to  hear  you  praise  President  Johnson  for  his  support 
of  civil  rights.  Certainly,  when  I  was  on  Capitol  Hill  in  those  days,  he 
was  the  strongest  of  any  postwar  President  in  the'suppoit  of  legislation 
such  as  the  '64  Act  and  the  '65  Voting  Rights  Act. 

However." since  you  raised  what  his  stand  was  in  the  South,  just  out 
of  historical  interest  and  perhaps  perversity,  I'd  like  to  ask  you  if  in 
the  case  of  the  Chicago  situation  where  I  believe  you  were  quite  cou- 
rageous  in  wanting  to  do  something  about  de  faiio  segregation  in  the 
North  as  well  as  de  jure  segregation  in  the  South,  is  it  not  correct  that 
you  were  overruled  by  President  Johnson  on  that  point? 
•  '  Mk  Ki  im»h  .  Mr.  Vice  Chairman,  I  should  have  remembered  that  I 
'  was  dealing  with  a  political  scientist.  ;  . 

The  answer  is  that  that  was  a  de  focto  case.  The  situation  in  which 
I  found  myself-and  by  the  way.  I'm  rather  unrepentant,''I'm  not  sorry 
for  what  1  did  -had  to  do  with  the  handling  of  funds  under  the  Ele- 
mentary-Secondary hducation  Act  of  1965.  The  authorization  bill  had 
passed;  the  appropriation  had  not. 

I  was  therefore,  frankly,  dealing  with  rather  imaginary  money,  and 
the  problem  was  whether  it  should  be  distributed  to  the  city  of 
Chicago,  even  though  we  had  had  a  serious  complaint  from  a  commu- 
nity, a  substantial  community  group,  claiming  unfair  planning  for  the 
spending  of  that  money.  I  have  read  some  political  science  analysts 
which  suggested  that,  while  I  was  well-intentioned,  I  was  not  very  com- 
petent 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President,  in  any  way,  on  the  fundamental 
issue  gave  in.  I  .stand  flatly  behind  my  statement  on  President  Johnson. 
'  If  somebody  is  going  to  be  blamed  for  incompetence,  I  think  it's  me. 
not  the  President. 

Chairman  Flemminci.  Could  I  ask  Mr.  Keppel  one  question  growing 
out  of  the  experiences  you  had  with"  the  Boston  situation. 

I  lim  fascinated  by  that  part  ilf  the  judge's  order  seeking  to  really 
involve  the  institutions  of  higher  education  in  this  area  in  dealing  with 
this  very  important  issue. 

We  are  both  familiar  with  the  problems  that  exist  in  bringmg  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  to  the  point  where  they  really  do  get  in- 
volved in  something  like  this  and  really  make  a  commitment.  Are  you 
optimistic?  * 
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M«.  Kf-PHKl.  Yes,  sir?  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  master  for 
Judge  Garrity  and  was  u  party,  though  not  u  major  one.  in  that 
development.  ' 

Uhave  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  from  several  of  the  university  and 
college  leaders  in  the  neighborhood  some  very  optimistic  reports.  I 
need  not  remind  t|)e  members  of  the  Commission  that  the  colleges  and 
universities  are  broke  these  days*  too.  so  one  of  the  problems  is  money 
for  them. 

« 

By  the  way.  if  you'll  forgive  me.  if  Mrs.  Hicks  is  going  to  give  her 
money  to  ROAR.  I'm  going  to  give  mine  to  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  going  to  get  a  dollar. 

Commissioner  Freeman.  That  dollar,  was. for  bus  fare. 

{Laughter.) 

The  witness  fee  is  $20. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Whatever  it  was.  I  will  give  it.  whatever  it  is. 

Yes.  sir.  The  colleges,  in  my  sense  of  them  in  this  area,  have  been 
wanting  to  do  something,  and  part  of  the  problem  was  that  it  was  in- 
sufficiently specific.  You  ask  a  college.to  so  do  something  vague  and 
general  and  what  does  it  do.  it  drives  a  university  president  crazy. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  ask.  as  we  did— it  was  in  the  judge's 
order-that  they  take  on  specific  relationships,  the  major  part  of  it 
being  to  raise  the  morale-after  all., this  is  a  fundamental  question  in^ 
this  area,  raising  the  morale  of  a  bunch  of.  teachers,  many  of  whorri 
ape  going  through  far  more  personal  fear,  far  more  personal  hurt  than 
any  of  us  can  dream  of. "The  whole  morale  can  be  raised. 
..  And  if  these  <jo1leges  don't  act  too  hoity-toity-I'm  sorry,  that's 
probably  not  in  the  dictionary,  but  you  know  what  I  mean— if  they,  do 
that,  and  go  in  there  as  aides  and  helpers,  I  think  it  will  raise  the- whole 
morale  of  the  sh^w.  And  I  have  reason  to  be  optimistic. 

Chairman  Flfmminc.  I'n?  delighted  to  hear  that.  I  was  a  little  con- 
cerned this  inorning  when  testimony  from  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  indicated  that  only  two  of  them  had  applied 
for  Federal  funds,  which  could  be  of  help  in  this  pari  .ular  area.  But 
that  may  be  because  the  order  is  fairly  recent  and  so  .  n. 

Mr.  Keppel.  All  I  can  say  is.  I  m  astonished.  They  usually  are  faster 
on  their  feet  than  that. 
Chairman  Flemmino.  I  was  surprised,  also. 
AnS  other  questions? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Has  the  university  support  up  to  now  been 
surprisingly  small  in  this  area,  or  has  it  been  strong? 

Mr.  Keppel.  With  regard  to  the  Boston  situation.  Commissioner 
Rankin? 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Keppel.  It  really  dtdn't  get  going  to  the  1st  of  June,  and  I  think 
a  lot  of  what's  going  on  is  below  the  level  of  public  report,  that  is. 
deans'  are  talking  to  principals.  I  suspect  a  lot  is  going  on  to  negotiate 
out  what  a  particular  institution  can  do  with  a  particular  school. 
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Ami  therefore,  friinkly.  I'm  not  surprised,  I  wouUl  have  expecled 
perhaps  - 1  might  have  expeeteii  five.  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  wouldn't  ex- 
pect a  full  show  until  July 

Chairman  Ti  i  mminu  Let  me  jusl  probe  a  little  bit  further  on  that. 

You  bave  studied  the  situation  as  it  developed  through  Phase  I.  Do 
you  feel  that  the  higher  education  community  represented  now  by  the 
^presidents  of  the  institutions  and  so  on.  has  provided  the  leadership  on 
the  moral  and  legal  issues  that  are  inviUvcd  here  that  we  would  l\,ope 

for'  ' 

Mr.  Kkhpi  i.  Let  me  first  partially  disqualifyfimyself  as  a  v.jtness.  sir. 
,1  live  in  New  York  and  I  do  not  follow  the  Boston  press, 

Chairman  Fllmminc.  Yes,  I  riicogni/e  that.  ^ 

Mh  Kn'i'ii  And  therefore,  what  I  know  about  this  is  somewhat 
more  historical  than  with  the  feel  of  my  fingers.  •    "  • 

Chairman  Fi.kmminci.  Right.  ' 

Mr,  Kfppki..  I  have  the  impression  that  the  university  leaders  and 
the  cardinal,  archbishop,  and  others  did  give  moral  leadership,  but  J 
think  it*was  very  difficult  to  figure  out  whertj  to  apply  the  pressure. 
What  I  think  the  judge's  order  does  is  to  give  a  cJiajice  to  put  it  in^ 
a  place  where  it  can  help. 

jC'HAiKMAN  Fi,i  MMiNci  Okav.  I  hank  you  vety,  very  much. 

Mr.  Ki  I'PFi.  Thank  you  very  ntuch. 

Mr  Sroc  Ks.  Could  we  just  for  the  record  get  Mr.  Kcppel  to  indicate 
his  background  as  'an  educational  expert  so  that  we  have  that?  We 
overlooked  it.  ' 

Chairman  Li.imminc.  I  think  we  can  tell.ytou  how  to  get  that  into 

the  record  ,  •  ..  _ 

.     Mr  Ki  PPKi  Thank  yo4^  Mr  Chairman. 

CHAiRMAN^f-Li  MMiNti  Call  thc  next  witness,  please. 

Mr  Sroc  Ks  Mr  Beiijamin  Holman.  Mr.  jlobert  Murphy. 

(Whereupon. 'Benjamin  Holman  .and  Robert  Murphy,  were  sworn  by 
Chairman  Flemming..  I '     ,1  / 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  1  hank  you.  and  we'.o  very  happy  to  have  you 

with  us.  ■  i  .1 

TISTIMONY  OK  BKNJAMIN  HOI.,MAN,  DIRECTOR.  COMML'NITY  RELATIONS 
SFRVK  E;  ROBERT  Ml  RPHY,  CHJEF.  C  RIMINAL  SECTION.  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

lilVISION 

Mr.  Stoc  ks  Would  each,of  you  state  your  name,  adt^ress,  i^d  posi- 
tion that  you  occupy  for  the  record?.  Mr  Holman? 

Mr  Holman  iVjv  name  is  Ben  Holman.  I  am  Director  of  the  Com-' 
munity  Relations  Servic"  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice. 
My  office  is  in  W  -shington,  DC,  at  550  I  Ith  Street." 

Mr.  Murphy.  My  name  is  Robert  Murphy.  1  am  Chief  of  the 
Criminal  Section  of  thc  Civil  Hights  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  My  office  is  in  Washiniton.  D.C.,  at  the  same  address  as  Mr. 
Holman 's.  ! 


♦  •  .        ■        ■  a  , 

Mr.  Sjolks  Mr.  Murphy,  \  understand  you  have  an  opening  stale- 
mem  you  would  like  to  make. 
Mk  Mt'HHHY  Yes.  I  do.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Hemming,  ladie.s  and  gentlemen  of  the  Commission. 
//Assistant  Attorney  Cuinerwl  Potlinger  extends  his  apijlogica  for.  bema 
/  unable  to  be  with  yi»u  today.       ♦  *  * 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  io  testify  about  the  work  that  \vas  done 
during  the  past  year  here  in  Boston  by  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  State's  Attorney's  Offax.  Federal  Bureau 
of  ^nve.stigation.  and  the  Community  Relations  Service,  all  of  which, 
as  you  know,  are  components  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  '  • 

The  Criminal  Section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  i.s  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of  all  Federal  criminal  civil  rights  statutes.  The  most 
apphcahle  of  those  statutes  to  the  school  desegregation  process  are 
Sections  241.  245.  and  \5m  of  Title  18  of  the  United  States  Code.> 

Section  241  prohibits  certain  conspiracies  which  interfere  with  or  in- 
timidate citizens  who  are  exercising  their  rights  under  the  constitu- 
tional  law  of  the  United  States.  • 

Section  245  protects  ci'ti/ens  who  in  their  exercise  of  various  specific 
federally.protected  activities.  For  example,  in  this  context,  it  would 
prohibit  the  forceful  iiijimidation  or  interference  with  persons  who 
wish  to  attend. public  st^iols  in  Boston  without  regard  to  race. 

Section  1504.  as  you  know,  prohibits  the  willful  interference  with 
persons  who  are  exercising  their  rights  or  duties  under  a  Federal  court- 
order. 

During  the  fall  .semester  of  1^74  and  continuing  to  the  present  time, 
the  criminal  .section  has  .sought,  to  enforce  these  and  other  statutes  in 
the  Boston  school  situation. 
^-  We  had  a  deputy  chief  of  the  Criminal  Section  in  Boston  on  the 
opening  days  of  .schools  to  assess  the  situation.  When  the  situation 
deteriorated  in  October,  six  attorneys  were  assigned  to  Boston  full  time 
to  work  exclusively  on  alleged  violations  arising  from  a  school 
desegregation  proce.ss. 

The  attorneys  remained  in  Boston  virtually  throughout  the  first  half 
of  the  .school  year.  After  that  time,  they  were  assigned  and  rotated  ac- 
cording  to  particular  ca.se  requirements  that  they  were  carrying. 

liven  then  and  after  that,  almost  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  we 
were  receiving  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division  daily  situation  reports  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  were  memorialized  and  for- 
warded through  the  Division  to  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Our  'ecords  indicate  that  approximtitely  300  attorney  work  days 
were  spent  in  Boston  during  the  pa.st  school  year  by  attorneys  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Division.  Many  more  work  dj»ys.  of  course,  were  spent  on 
the  situation  in  Washington. 

The  initial  task  our  atH>rneys  had  up  here  was  to  direct  the  in- 
vestigation of  alleged  criminal  violations.  Information  concerning  these 
^violations  were  obtained  from  the  FBI.  from  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, and  from  citizens. 
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From  OcU)ber  through  May  of  1975,  ihe  FBI  tnilialcd  approumalcly 
430  invesligalions  inlo  alleged  criminal  civil  righls  violations  which 
grew  out  of  the  school  desegregation  process.  The  FBI  assigned  about 
6S  special  agents  from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Isjand,  and 
Massachusetts  to  conduct  these  investigations. 

Our  attorneys  had  to  decide  which  of  those  cases  had  prosecutive 
merit.  Each  investigation  was  reviewed  by  an  attorney  of  the  Civil 
Righls  Division  and  by  a  special  agent  of  the  FBI  to  assess  its  prosecu- 
tive m^rit.  Naturally,  tnany  investigations  were  terminated  for  luck  of 
merit.  Unfortunately,  many  incidents  had  to  be  closed.  Many  rock- 
throwing  incidents  had  to  be  closed  because  suspects  and  subjects 
could  not  be  identified 

We  initiated  prosecutions  against  II  defendants,  black  and  white, 
and  adult  and  juvenile.  Five  of  those  defendants  have  been  found  guiU 
ty,  three  are  still  awaiting  trial,  and  one  was  acquitted  by  the  court. 
Two  are  dismissed  on  motion  of  the  government. 

The  fo*regoing  is  a  brief  overview  of  some  of  the  efforts  the  Depart- 
ment expended  in  Boston  during  the  past  year. 

We  are  presently  engaged  in  planning  for  Phase  II.  Our  plans  are  not 
finalized  For  that  reason  and  because  I  believe  it  is  unwise  to  discuss 
law-enforcement  plans  in  the  abstract,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
questions  about  what  the  Civil  Rights  Division  is  going  to  do  in  Phase 
II.  I  understand  that  is  agreeable  to  the  Commission. 

Suffice  to  say  that  it  is  our  determination  to  do  whatever  is  necessa 
ry  to  nee  court  orders  are  not  interfered  with  and  are  not  obstructed, 
and  I  am  happy  to  answer  whatever  questions  you*  might  have  about 
what  we  did  in  Phase  I  Thank  you. 

Mr  Stocks.  Mr.  Holman,  do  you  have  an  opening  statement,  1  un- 
derstand? 

Mr  Holman.  I  do  have  a  statement.  It  is  quite  long.  I  will  read  it 
if  you  wish  I  can  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

Mr  Stocks.  I  think  we  wHl  have  it  inserted  in  the  record. 

I  would  hkc  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Could  you  describe  the  role 
that  Community  Relations  Services  played  in  Boston  — 

Chairman  Flfmmino  Do  you  want  it  inserted  in  the  record  at  this 
point,  the  full  statement'' 

Mr.  Stocks.  Yes. 

•  Chairman  Flfmmino.  Without  objection,  then,  that  will  be  done. 
And  we  do  have  copies  of  your  full  statement.  It  was  provided  us  this 
morning.  So  go  ahead 

^Mr  Stocks.  Would  you  briefiy  describe  the  role  of  the  CRS  in 
BO:^ton  during  the  school  desegregation  process'^ 

Mr  Holman.  CRS  has  had  a  dual  role  here  in  Boston.  One  is  our 
traditional  role  which  we  performed  over  the  10  years  of  our  existence 
of  offtrring  our  assistance  to  this  community  as  we  have  others,  helping 
them  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  racial  and  interracial  tensions  grow- 
ing  out  of  the  efforts  to  desegregate  the  schools  here  in  Boston. 


This  has  lukcii  the  form  of  a  variety  lif  activities  ranging  from  help- 
ing to  stft  up  rumor  control  centers;  helping  to  work  with  the  local  law 
enforcement  authorities  on  measures  to  provick  adequate  security  for 
youngsters  in  the  schools,  working  with  local  authorities  on  plans  for 
truisporiaiion  on  the  buses  to  and  fronf  the  schools;  working  in  the 
pi  .ate  sector  to  help  develop  support  for  peaceful  desegregation  of 
the  schools,  and  so  forth. 

Our  second  general  area  of  involvement,  which  is  a  little  bit  unusual 
for  Community  Relations  Service,  comes  under  an  order  of  Judge  Gar- 
rity.  In  layman's  terms,  the  order  requested  the  Community  Relations 
Service  to  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears,  so  to  speak,  or  the  official  moni- 
tors-of  the  implementation  of  Judge  Garrity's  order.  In  this  role, 
somewhat  tfss  passive,  we  sought  to  ascertain  problems  that  were 
developing  n  the  process  of  the  implementation  of  the  order/and  to 
apprise  the  judge  of  those  difUculiies  as  we  saw  them., so  that  he  could" 
make  a  decision  as  to  whiu.  measures  he  ought  to  take  in  order  to  deal 
with  them. 

They,  very  briefly,  have  been  the  two  roles  that  we  have  played,  and 
we  continue  to  pluy  today 

Mr  Sjch  ks.  Mr.  Murphy,  I  might  ask  you  a  question:  Why  was  the 
involvement  of  the  Justice  Depariin'^nt  in  Boston  first,  initially  trig- 
gered? And  second:  Why  was  there  no  greater  involvement  in  the 
process  of  desegregation? 

.  .  Mr.  Murphv.  It  was  initially  triggered  by  an  incident  in  South 
Boston,  that  is,  the  sending  of  a  task  force,  if  you  will,  of  attorneys 

'  to  Boston  when  a  Haitian  was  assaulted  ani^jbeaien  by  members  of  a 
mob  We  eventually  prosecuted  and  convicted  an  individual  for  that 
assault. 

Tho  second  part  of  your  question,  if  you  have  specific  things  you 
would  like  to  ask.  why  didn't  we  do,  perhaps  I  could  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  Stoc  k.s.  Well,  let\s  first  go  back  to  the  process.  What  is  the 
process  that  the  Department  uses  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
will  send  the  staff  into  a  situation  such  as  Boston? 

Mr  Ml'RPHY  We  try  to  find  out  whether  or  not  there  is  a  likelihf5od 
of  violence  We  rely  on  reports  from  the  community,  whatever  reports 
can  be  given  Jo  us  b>  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  by  the 
United  Stales  Attorney's  Office^  by  Community  Relations  Service, 
however  we  can  gel  it  ^ 

In  this  situation  you  had  a  Federal  court  order  and  we  were  con- 
cerned with  whether  or  not  it  was  going  to  be  interfered  with  or  ob- 
structed 

The  first  few  days  of  schoof'there  was  a  large  number  of  children 
wht>  did  not  go  to  school,  but  there  was  not  a  great  degree  of  violence 
attendant  to- the  opening  r)f  schools.  So  we  did  not  keep  lawyers  here 
then. 

The  United  States  AttorncyV  Office,  as  you  know,  is  part  of  the  de- 
partment and  they  were  he le. 
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When  the  violence  b.oke  out.  the  decision  was  made  that  we  needed  ., 
to  be  on  the  scene  We  had  a  sitting  grand  jury  that  we  could  present 
witnesses  to,  A  decision  was  made  to  ask  .for  an  increase  of  FBI  agents 
to  conduct  the  investigations.  That  happened. 

Mr.  SriK  Ks.  I  understand- we  have  heard  from  a  number  tx(  wit- 
nesses, that  there  was  a  request  for  Federal  marshals. 

Can  you  tell  us  whtiSe  decision  it  is  in  the  Justice  Department^  to 
deploy  Federal  marshals  to  a  local  situation? 

Mk  Mukphy.  It  would  be  the  Attorney  General's  decision. 

Mr.  SriH  ks.  Can  you  tell  us  why  th<;  Justice  Department  argued 
against  the  use  of  marshals  in  Boston? 

Mr  MtJRPMY,  Well,  as  I  recall,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General 
K- William  O'Connor  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  madcXa  statement 
in  court  on  that  point.  And  that  was  ihc  Department's,  position  that 
he  wa.i  explaining  at  that  time.  .  i 

My  recollection  of  what  he  said  may  be  somewhat  at  variance,  and 
I  would  rather  stand  on  what  he  said.  But  my  recollecticw  is  that 
customarily  the  Department  views  law  enforcement  as  a  local  matter. 
And  only  when  it  appears  that  local  people  are  unable  to  keep  the 
peace  is  it  decided  that  a  Federal  presence  might  be  necessary. 

I  thlMk  all  law  enforcement  people  would  agree  that  the  lower  level 
at  which  you  can  maintain  the  peace,  the  better.  Because  you  have  to 
ask  your.self.  if  you"  bring  in  unusual  peacekeepers,  what  is  going  to 
■•  happen  when  thev  leave?  That  is  a  question  that  you  have  to  face. 

So  i'  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  the  Department  to  do  or  not  to 

do  It  was  standard  ' 

Mr  Skk  ks.  I  hc  Virciini.staiices  then  in  — 

CoMMissioNiR  Horn.  f:x^'usc  ine.  Counsel,  can  we  get  Mr. 
O'Connor's  statement  in  the  record  at  this  point,  since  it  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  court.  '  „'. 

I  think  the  Commission  would  appreciate  having  a  lull  text. 

Mr.  Sto(  ks.  Yes. 

Chairman  Fli  mminc;  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

Mr  Sroc  Ks  Under  your  recollection  of  that  statement,  then  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Federal  marshals  would  be  brought  in  would 
be  only  when  local  law  enforcement  has  completely  broken  down. 

Mr  Murphy.  No  You  have  to  understand  that  Federal  marshals 
cannot  be  a  substitute  for  a  local  police  department.  Marshals,  in  and 
of  themselves,  their  principal  duty  is  not  to  be  police  officers.  Their 
principal  duty  is  to  service  the  Federal  court  system. 

Thev  maintain  order  in  courtrooms,  they  serve  process,  they  trans- 
port prisoners.  They  are  as.signed  specific  tasks  related  to  the  court 

system.  ■        i     i  . 

It  they  are  committed  to  a  policckecping  mi.ssion.  the  ^ederal  court 
system  is  going  to  suffer,  particularly  if  they  are  committed  on  any 
kind  of  extended  basis. 
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There  is  u  special  gnVup-I  think  it  is  called  Special  Operating 
R)rce-of  marshals,  which  numbers  only  about  100,  who  have— parts 
of  them  from  time  to  time  have  been  sent  to  keep  the  peace.  The 
marshals  simply  cannot  be  viewed  as  a  substitute  at  all  for  local  law 
enforcement.  There  aren't  enough  of  them. 

Mr.  Siocks.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hohnan,  how  many  people  from  your  staff  were  working  in  the  / 
Boston  situation  during  school  desegregation?  . 

Mr  Hoi.MAN  Thl»  number  varic^,  <*rom  week  to  week.  At  its  peak, 
the  total  was  12. 

We  have  an  office  in  Boston,  which  numbers  a  total  of  four  persons. 
And  over  the  year  we  have  relied  on  them  primarily  to  focus  on  the 
Boston  situation.  And  I  might  say  that  it  has  taken  almost  the  total 
staff. 

In  addition,  from  time  to  time,  we  have  brought  in  additional  per- 
sonnel, so  that  over  the  pas\  year  it  has  ranged  from  4  to  12. 
•  Mr  Stocks.  Thank  you.  .  ^ 

I  have  no  further  question^ 
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Chairman  Fiimmino.  I  think,  Commissioner  Saitzman? 

Commissioner  Sait/man.  Mr.  Murphy,  the  State  attorney  general, 
a  little  earlier  in  (he  day,  testified  that  he  had  the  feeling  that  not  until 
actually  someone  had  been  critically  injured,  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  State  or  the  cit>  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Federal  intervention. 

Is  that  an  accurate  picture? 

Mr.  Mi.RPHY.  No,  sir,  I  don*t  think  so. 

f  have  been  in  contact  with  a  member  of  the  attorney  general's  staff, 
and  we  expect,  during  the  course  of  this  summer,  to  be  in  frequent 
contact  with  each  other. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  to  participate  in 
discussions  with  local  law  enforcement— local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment people— to  be  of  whatever  a.ssistancc  we  can  in  coordinating 
their  efforts;  in  making  sure  that  there  is  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  the  Federal  government  will  or  won't  do,  come  the  fall. 

r  can  assure  you,  sir,  that  we  are  already  meeting,  trying  to- work 
out  our  position,  and  we* are,  in  fact,  speaking  with  State  people. 

Our  cooperation  with  the  ci'y  police  last  year,  I  think  was  excellent. 

C()MMi.ss:oNiR  Sam /MAN.  Well,  the  State  attorney  general  today, 
and  the  mayor  todav,  and  in  past  and  prior  statements,  there  Ffas  been 
an  indication  on  their  part  that  there  is  a  confusion  existing  about  their 
ability  to  call  upon  the  Federal  services. 

Mr  Mi  RpHv  If  there  is  now.  there  w    ^lot  be,  come  September. 

CoMMis.siuNjLK  Sai  T/MAN.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi  i  mminc^.  Commissioner  Freeman?  Commissioner  Horn? 
C\)MMis.si<)Nr  f>  Horn  1  ju.st  want  to  pursue  the  hitter  answer. 
If  we  assume  that  the  principal  affected  parties  in  a  situation  such 
as  Boston,  the  mayor's  office,  the  superintendent  of  schools,  the 
,    Boston  polKc,  the  U.  S.  Attorney,  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
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Cominuniiy  Relaliuns  Service,  FBI.  Fcderal-hiarshals.  Stale  police  and 
National  Guard,  most  of  whom  were  involved  potentially  or  actually 
in  Phase  I  in  ttrms  of  discussion,  am  I  to  take  it  that  the  process  of 
coordination  between  all  of  the  parties  I  have  named,  will  occur  some- 
time, before  this  t>ll  and  school  begins? 

Mr.  Muri'HV.  We  intend  to  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that  that 
happens. 

'    CoMMisslONKK  Horn.  If  the  Federal  marshals  cannot  be  used,  as 
your  previous  answer  seems  "^indicate,  am  I  correct  that  the  only 
.  escalatory  step,  should  there  be  a  breakdown  in  the  local  law  enforce- 
Siit.  is  first  the  State  police,  and  then  possibly  the  National  Guard. 
<■  ainnvoked  by  the  Governor,  or  Federal  troops  as  invoked  by  the  Pre- 
sident? 
Are  there  ^Uhers? 
Mr.  Murphy.  I  don't  think  so.  sir. 

The  Federal  troops,  as  I  understand  the  law.  could  not  be  used  until 
'  there  was  an  inabilit>  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  maintain  the  peace, 
including  the  use  of  National  Guard. 

CoMMis.sioNUR  Horn  And  would  the  Governor  have  to  request  the 
■  President.  or  could  the  President  on  his  own  initiative  do  it?  He  could 
federalize  the  National  Guard,  conceivably,  as  he  did  in  Little  Rock 
in  1958.  -  ■  ^  . 

Mr.  Murphy  I  was  in  Detroit  during  the  riots,  and  we  had  to  do 
some  legal  research  for  the  use  of  Army  troops  in  that  situation.  And 
the  conclusSn>it  that  time."  and,  I  know  of  nothing  to  change  it  since, 
*is  that  the  Govei-hor  has  to  request  the  use  of  the  Army. 

CoMMissioNf  R  Ht)RN.  Was  that  true  in  the  South? 

I  don't  believe  Governor  Faubus  requested  the  use  of  the  Army.  So 
I  guess  there  is  an  intermediate  step  where  you  can  federalize  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  is  available  to  the  Governor. 

Mr.  Murphy.  To  the  President? 

CoMMi.ssioNFR  Horn.  Can  the  President  do  this  on  his  own  initia- 
tive, without  the  Govefflor  requesting  it? 

Mr  Mi^RPKY.  Well  the  Governor  could  not  f-derylize  the  National 

Guard. 

C0.M.MISS10NIR  Horn.  Right.  But  the  Governor  can  call  out  the  Na- 
tional Guard 
Mr  Murphy.  Yes.  sir. 

Commissioner  Horn.  But  once  they  are  called  out.  the  President 
can  federalize  them,  c  n"t  he'. Based  on  the  1958  Little  Rock  ex- 
perience? 

Mr  ViURPHY  I  think  the  sequence  that  we  followed  in  Detroit  and 
presumab.>--and  only  presumiiblv-would  be  followed  in  any  future 
'situation,  is  th;it  there  was-l  see.n  to  recall,  there  was  almost  a  simul- 
taneous federalizing  of  the  National  Guard  and  commission  of  Federal 
troops. 
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CtiMMissioNFR  Horn.  The  only  reason  I  ask  ihis  is,  looking  at  ail  the 
options,  uinl  not  dimply  looking  at  Massachusetts,  but  as  a  problem 
thijt  mi^hf  oa:ur  irounM  the  Nation,  is  the  federalization  of  the  Na- 
tional tiuari]  »)r  the  c^alling  out  of  the  "Regular  Army  to  assure  law  and 
order.  shi»uid  local  and  Stale  processes  break  down^  dependent  on  the 
chiet  executive  of  thv  State  makitig  the  request? 

I  am  worried  about  a  recalcitrant. Governor  who  really  doesn't  care 
if  local  law  enforcement  breaks  down.  I  don't  think,  that  is  the  situation 
in  Massachusetts,  but  I  am  trying  to,  for  the  sake  of  the  Commission, 
get  the  options  in  Ihe  record. 

Mr.  Muri»hv.  I  am  nut— I  would  be  happy  if  the  Commission  was 
to  furnish  a  metnorandun)  on  that  point. 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn  I  W4>uld  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  opinion  on 
that  question  for  the  record. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  In  general,  if  Federal  activities  are  interfered 
with,  the  President  can,  in  the  State.  ^ 

C()MMissiONt:R  Horn.  Well,  Cleveland  certainly  took  care  of  deliver- 
ing the  mail. 

Chairman  Fmmmino.  I  understand  thai  Mr,  Murphy  is  going  to 
develop,  a  memorandut.i  for  us  i^n  this. 

Mr.  Mi  RPHV.  Yes.  sir. 
-    Chairman  Fi.i:MMiNti.  And.  without  objection,  we  will  then,;include 
that  in  the  record  at  this  particular  point.  * 

Chairman  FiKMiiuNtJ.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Commissioner  Rankin? 

MR^  Ml'RPHV  Could  I  speak  to  one  point  that  I  believe  Commis- 
sioneti  Horn  raised?  He  interpreted  my  remarks,  I  think  — his  words 
were.  *'The  marshals  would  not  be  used.* 

I  don't  want  to  sit  here  and  predict  anything.  I  am  iiot  saying  that 
marshals  wt^afJvnoi  be  used.  What  I  am  saying  is  that  even  if  they  are 
used,  they  simply  are  inadequate  as  a  peacekeeping  force.  There  are 
loo  few  of  them,  and  they  shoyld  not  be  looked  upon  as  salvation  for 
anybody  at  all. 

Thai  was  the  point  Twas  trying  ti)  make. 

Chairman  FirMWiNo.  Right. 

Commissioner  Rankin"* 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  they  can  be  used? 
Mr.  Murphy  Yes. 

CoMMissioNFR  Ra:v,:in  If  it  is  not  too  big  a  disturbance,  they  might 
he  effective,  isn't  that  correct? 

Mr.  Mi'RPHV  Concenably,  but  I  would  have  to  say  if  it  wasn't  too 
big  a  cJisiurbancel  they  probably  wouldn't  be  needed. 

CoMMissioNFR  RANKfN  I  don't  know, 

Sonietifnes  intensfty  can  be  intense,  though  small. 

Mr  Mi  RPHV.  Yes.  sir. 

CoM^tissioNFR  Rankin.  Well  first  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Holcnan  a 
question. 
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I  notice  in  your  report  you  said,  'ifl  the  1 1  years  we  have  been  in 
existence  we'havi;  assisted  in  numerous  school  desegregation  efforts 
^      throughout  the  country.  During  the  1970-71  school  year..'' 
And  then  you  go  on. 

Have  you  been  as  uiisuccessfuj^^st»;vhere  as  you  have  here  in 
Boston?  ,  ,  J 

Mk.  Hoi.man.  1  really  don*t  think Jiaxi^e  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
Boston.  '    /  ' 

CoMMissiONkK  Rankin.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  we  have  heard 
today? 

Mr.  Hoi.man.  Yes,  I  have. 

But  I  Clin  assure  you  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  efforts  of  the  Com- 
munity Relations  Service,  there  would  have  been  a^  much  drearier  pic- 
•  ture  that  you  would  be  viewing  today  in  Boston. 

Chairman  Flf.mminu.  If  you  and  I  could  dialogue  Just  a  moment,  I 
'  was  about  to  put  as  the  last  question  from  the  Commission  to  Mr.  Hoi- 
man,  a  question  which  would  be  designed  to  elicit  from  him  whether 
he  feels,  as  he  looks  back  over  the  past  year,  that  some  progress, 
identifiable  progress,  has  been  made  in  what  1  might  caltf^the  process  o 
.of  mediation  or  ihe  process  of  reconciliation? 

Your  question  assumes  no  progress.  And  1  wa^  going  to  ask  him  if 
there  had  been  progress. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  I  am  just  going  by  th^;  attitudes  of  a  lot  of 
people  we  have  had  here  in  the  governmert. 

it  seems— I  went  through  it^down  south*  and  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  stronger  feeling  here.  , 

Mr.  Hcvmvn.  I  think  the  feeling  in  Boston  is  quite  strong.  But  I 
think  you  should  keep  in  mind  that  in  snile  of  all  publicity,  in  spi:e 
of  all  .the  Svatemenis  that  have  been  made  by  Boston,  that  schools  did 
operate  this  year;  they  were  not  closed  down;  the  law  was  enforced, 
and  I  think  that  is  important  to  look  at  in  the  overall  perspective  of 
the  picture.  / 

I  think  it  would  be  erroneous  to  make  a  judgmei  that  because  cer- 
tain statements  were  made  here  which  seemedMo  give  an  image  of 
utter  futility,  that  law  was  maintained  in  Boston,  and  I  am  certain  that 
with  certain  measures  being  taken  by  the  State  and  local  authorities, 
and  by  local  citizens,  law  will  be  mair^tained  in  Boston  next  September. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  All  right. 

Let  me  say  you  did  do  a  good  job.  Is  cheri  any  way  you  can  do  a 
t         belter  job? 

Mr  ^oVman.  Yes 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Is  it  morc  men  you  need,  more  money,  or 
what* 

Men  and  women,  again  ^ 
Mr.  Holman  Yes,  we  do  have  a  lot  of  women  in  our  agency. 
With  more  staff  and  a  little  bit  more  time,  I  think  we  could  do  a 
more  ^Vective  job,  I  think  that  if  we  had  gotten  involved  as  heavily 
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in  the  Biwton  situation  earlier  than  we  did».  we  could  have  had  a 
greater  impact.  .  ^/  - 

Commissioner  Rankin.  But  you  can  get  involved  with  Phase  JI, 
though;  can't  you  ' 

Mr.  Ho  ,  .\n.  We  are  very  much  involved  Avith  Phase  li. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  You  are  very  much  involved? 

Mr.  HoiMAN.  Yes,  sir,  we  are.  ' 

(^iMissiONFR  Rankin.  And  so  is  the  Department  of  Justice? 
#inrR.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  mean  your  division, 
^  Mr.  MiiRPMV.  Yes.  sir  ii. 

CoMMissiONFk  Rankin.  I  think  that  is  ii.\ 

('HAIRMAN  KLi-MMlNti.  John  Buggs  had  a  question. 

Mr.  BuLius.  I  suppose  I  rei^cmber  better  than  most  of  you  people 
the  beginnings  of  the  Community  Relations  Sdlvice,  because  when  I 
served  as  the  director  of  the  humaffi^  relations  commissiorv  for  Los  An- 
geles County,  the  Community  Relations  Service  were  the  first  people 
on  the  scene  when  the  riot  broke  out  there  in  August  of  1965. 

And  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  admiration  and  respect  for  what  was 
done,  particularly  after  that  riot,  by  the  Community  Relations  Service, 
in  attempting  to  provide  for  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  a  platform 
upon  which  mediation  Imd  conciliation  could  take  place. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Holman  how  many  representatives,  field 
representatives,  do  you  now  have  throughout  t*ic  country? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  have  exactly  78  right  now. 

MR,.BL)(i(is.  Divided  among  how  many  different  places? 

Mr.  HoiMAN.  Ten  regions  covering  all  50  States  of  the  United 
States,  plus  our  territories  overseas. 

Mr.  BuciCis.  How  many  stales  were  your  foui  men  in  Boston  ex- 
pected to  be  eoiicerned  about  and  working  in?  ^  ; 

Mr.  Holman.  They  were  to  be  concerned— they  have  spent  very  lit- 
tle time  outside  of  Boston— but  they  were  to  be  concerned  with  such 
problems,  including  others  and  school  problems,  in  all  thj^vNew  En- 
gland States  That  is,  Massachusetts,  New  England,  VcnnfiivL  Rhode 
Island,  and  ConncclicuL  S  | 

Mr  Buogs.  Didn't  you  at  one  time  have  a  much  larger  staff  than 
that? 
Mr  Holman.  Y^^^ 

At  one-^time  we  had  a  staff  that  numbered  341.  ^ 
Mr.  'Blogs,  What  happened? 

Mr  Holman.  Well,  there  was  a  decision,  an  unfortunate  decision, 
frankly,  by  ♦he  administration,  thai  unfortunately  was  si^ipportcd  by  the 
Congress,  to  reiluce  thai  staff  to  the  current  si/e. 

Mr.  Bu(i(is.  Do  you  think  that  the  difTiculMes  over  the  last  3  years 
have  been  any  less  (han  they  were  3  years. prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Holman.  (  think  that  the  difficulties  in  the  United  States  arc 
perhaps  greater  no^v  than  they  were  3  years  ago,  because  although  the 
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CI  js  arc  not  burning,  the  uhyercurrcn(sf  t.he  tension  as  I  think  is 
ratjicr  obvious  or  ■)ou  ^oiikl  not  be  hcrci  coniinuc  unabated.  And  ten- 
sion bfiwecn  the  races  and  ethnic  groups  I  think  are  perhaps  stronger 
now  than  they  were  ii\  the  l*KU)s 

•  Mr  Bi'Oids  Well,  while  granting  the  fact  ihat  -and  I  think  you  are 
'fight  that  t'RS  did'-assist  in=,a  very  significant  fashion  in  the  probleyis 
of  Uoston.  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  u  Federal  court  in  a  rather  large 
city  .such  as  this  is.  thcrtj  are  many  elements  that  had  to  be  looked  at 
in  schools  and  school  districts,  do  you  think  that  CRS  might  have  done, 
a  better  job  if  you  had-niore  than  12  people? 

Mr  Mdlman.  I  think  we  could  have.        ■  f  ^ 
But  it  is -I  think  really  to  answer  your  djuestion  fully/jthe  only' 
reason  we  were  able- to  be  effet;tivc  at  all.  was  that  ^thosfe-handful  of 
people  did  an  extraordinary  job  in  terms  of  w4uking  extremely  lon^ 
hours  and  ii  was  an  extraordinary  stirain  on  the  total  resources,  of  the 
agency 

That  12.  if  you  do  quick  arithmetic,  represented  a  huge  proportion 
of  my  field  staff  at  <mk'  point. 

I  think  that  v^e  could  have  done  a  better  job  if  we  had  had  nmrc 

staff  .       ,  .  ,      ■  o 

•'Mr.  Bi  (i(.s  Suppose  we. had  had  four  other  Bostons  at  Uial  time? 

Mr  Hdiaian.  Well,  as  1  .said  in  my  opening  .statement,  we  could  not 

have  handled  a  single  other  city  at  the  .uime  i^me: 

'  If  1. could  speak  to  this.,  as  a  mMter  of  flet  you  may  be  aware  of 

the  fact  that  we  have  just  been  asked  by  Judge  DiMassio  to  perform 

a  similar  missitm  in  Detroit,  yet  we  have  a  conmiitment  here  for  Phase 

II  in  Boston. 

And  1  really  don't  know  how  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  it. 
Mr  Bi  (icis.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Holman. 

Chairman  Fi^mminc.  I  synripathi/e  with  a  person  in  the  executive 
branch  who  is  cro'sTs-examined  on  tfit  status  of  his  budget.  But  I  think 
your  questi-ming  has  developed  a  record  which  makes  it  clear  that  ad- 
ditional personnel  can  and  should  be  made  available. 

Anil  although  we  haven't  been  talking  about  findings,  why.  that  is 


one  1  would  be  willing  to  concur  iiiT^  \ 

Any  other  questions'  -  .  "    \  ^ 

If  not.  thanks  a  lot  for  coming  up  from  Washington  and  helping  us 


develop  the  record  on  this  particular  hearing. 
All  rigfil  Counsel  will  calUhe  next  witness. 

Mr.  Auwm'I  R  State  Representative  Doris  Bunte.  State  Represen- 
t.,ti\o  Richard  ^Finnigan,  Slate  Representative  Raymond  I..  Flynn.  State 
Representati\e  Mel  King  >  ■ 

(Whereupon.  Doris  Bunte.  Richard  Finnigan.  David  J.  Swartz.  and 
Mel  King  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemmiiig.  1 
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TKSTIMONY  in  STATK  REPRKSKNTATIVES  DORIS  Bl'NXfe,  THAIRPERSON, 
^     MASSACHCSKTTS  BI,A1  K  C  Alt  I  S;  RICHARD  h\  HNNIGAN,  SOUTH  BOSTON;  ' 
MELVIN  H.  KINC;,  ROXBlhV;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  J,  SWURTX,  COUNSEL 

EOR  MR.  KINNI(;aN 

Mr  Auxanofr.  Would  each  of  you,  starling  with  ll^s.  Buhtc.  please 
4ilentify  yourself  for  the  record.  /  -  .  f 

Ms.  BuNTt.  My  name  is  Doris  Bunie.  I  live  in  Boston.  I  am4he  State 
.representative  of  the  Vth  Suffolk.District  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Kino.  My  name  is  Mel  King.  I  live  at  4  Yarmouth  Street.in.the 
city  of  Boston,  and  I  represent  the/th  Suffolk  District. 

Mr.  Swart/,  j  am.  attorney  David  J.  Swartz  of  Haverhill.  l\ppear 
here  as  counsel  for  RepreseAtaiive  Finnijgan,  to  my  right. 
,     Mr    FiNNigAN.  I  am  Richard.  Finnigan,,  14th  Suffolk  District  in 
Bo.ston.  ^  '  "  ' 

Mr  ALFXANhKR.  Is  R'aymondt..  Flynn  in  the  room?^  . 

Is  Raymond  L.  F*lynn  in  tJic"room?  *  '  * 

Rayn;\ond  I..  Flynn.  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  request  that  the  United  States  marshal  be  iristrudYed'^ 
to  call  Mr  Flynn  in  the  corridors  around  this  room,  and  report  back 
to  the  chair.  >  "  .    )  • 

^  Chairman  Fi.i-mwino.  Okay.  *     i  •  , 

We  wi,ll  interrupt  the  proceedings  when  the  marshal  returns. 
Mtjanwhile,  Mr.  Stocks  will  beg«  questioning  .with  Mrs.  Biinte"^ 

N4r.  Stocks.  Mrs.  Bunte,  would  yob  characterize  the  reaction?  of 
your  constituents  in  your  legislative  district,  to  the  court  order  and  to 
Phase  I? 

.Ms.  Bi'Nrr.  The  reaction  of  my  constituents  were  sir  ,  ly  that  they 
Were  pleased  that  the  court  had  found,  us  it  did,  as  it  was  their  feeling 
that  they  had  the  right  tu  go  to  schools  outside  of  ihdX  particMlar  por- 
tion of  the  city  of  Boston.  '  ' 

Mr.  Stocks.  Representative  Bunte.  I  understand  that  you  are  the 
chairperson  of  the  Massachusetts  Black  Caucus. 

Chairman  Fl^ mmincj.  Pardon  me.  Jusli,a  minute.  ^ 
-  The  marshal  reports  that  Mr  Flynn  is  not  in  the  building.  ' 

Mr  AiKXANDFR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  ,cefer  this  matter  to  the 
^U.S.  Attorney*^ 

Chairmsn  Fi.iMMiN(i.  Are  you  requesting  a  referral  to  the  U.'S.  At- 
torney' ^       ^  ' 
That  will  be  do^e. 

Mr  ALFXANDik.  Thank  you.         i       -       .  ^ 
Mr  Stocks.  Ms.  Bunte.  will  you—   ,  , 

C^jAiRMAN  FtFMMiNO.  Just  to  mykc' suri  thc<  record  is  straight,  do 
the  members  of  the  Commission  concur  iruijiferring  it  to  the  U.S.  At- 
torney' i9  ^v, 

CoMMKssioNi  R  Frh:man.  I  do.  "  ■ 

Commission FR  Horn  I  do 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  do.  ^  ^. 

Commissioner  Sai.t/man  I  do. 


'  Chairman*  Ftrwwj^in.  Okay;  It  will  be  done. 

f  hank  you       .       ^  .  ..^ 

Mk.  Stoc  ks.  WoukJ  you  describe  your  orgamzalion  called  the  Mus- 

siivhusett^  Black  Caucus,  and  what  its  objectives  and  who  its  members 


arc? 


Ms.  Bun  Ft  .  Yes.  ^ 

The  Massachusetts  Black  Caucus  is  the— are  the  legislative  blacks 

that  were  elected  t^  the  legislature.  \  *  •    '  .  i 

We  began  2  years'  ago  and  the  conccpl  of  the  Massachusetts  Black 

Caucus*  was  an  effort  to  pool  our  resources*  and  to  then  be  betler^ble 

to  service  blacks,  minorities  and  poor  people  throughout  the  Common- 

weallh. 

Mr.  Si()(  ks  Hoj^  many  members  are  ihercT 

Ms.'  BuNri\  There  are  currently  seven  members  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Black,  Caucus;  one  black  senitlor.  and  this  is  the  first  year 
that  we  have  had  occasion  to  be  able  to  have  a  senator  to  represent 
us»  and  six  members  of  the  htnise.    ,  »   .     .  * 

Mk.  Stoc  ks.  What  do  you  perceive,  as  a  legislator,  to  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Stale  legislature  in  the  school  desegregation  process  in 
Bosliin/'  '         '         '      .  ' 

Ms  Bi  NTi   In  terms  of  the  legislative  process,  I  think  thai  it  is  very, 
clear  that  the  .legislature,  io*  my  opinion,  at  least,  ifught  to  be  filing  and 
ought  to  be  passing  ir^o  law,  bills  that  would  facilitate  the  desegrega- 
tion of  schools  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

That  is  not  what  normally  happens,  however.^ 

Mr.  Stoc  ks  Mr  King,  would  you  characterize  the  reaction  of  your 
conslilu^ncy  lo  the  court  order  and  Phase  I? 

Mr.  KiNci.  Weil,  the  people^  in  the  district  that  T  represent,  for  your 
information;  I  think  thai  the  district  ;is  ;proba,bly  the  most  diverse  dis- 
trict in  the  Commonwealth,  in  ihal^iii*  includes  a  variety  of  racial, 
ethnic,  cultural  groups.  It  includes  ^ime  of  the  luxury  housing,  it  in- 
cludes public  housfing.  it  includes  pepple.  who  are  blafik,  Puerto  Rican, 
people  who  are  Cuban,  people  who  are  Chinese,  while,  and  elderly. 

Therefore,  the  reaction  lo  the  Phase  I  and  to  things  that  h^ve  been 
going  on.  has  been  varied  based  on  the  different  groups. 
'Some  of  the  Puerto  Rican  families  concerned  about  what  it  has 
meant  to  the  bilingual,  bicullural  pr^yjrams;  the  black  family  who  had 
been  attending  schools  in  vsome  instances,  in  Brighton;  not  having  any 
Mnitial  concerns  because  of  the  fact  thai  there  have  been  thut,  history 
foflhem  '  '         \  '  * 

On  the  other  hand,  asi  they  gol\into  a  situation  in  the  schools,  began 
to  see  thai  ihoy  had  to  JSeal  with  the  issues  of  the  suspensions  and  the 
disciplinary  problems  that  were  cropping  up  in  the  schools.  And  I 
think  many  of  them  were  saying  that  ih^jy  xlidij'rsee  that  the  things 
that  were  going  on  were  much  different  than  in  the  years  prior  lo 
Phase  I.  but  that  the  response  and  the  reaction  of  the  people  in  the 
school  system,  the  leathers,  the  principals,  vice  principals,  was  vasllj^ 
dilTercnl  than  in'the  past. 


On  ihc  whole*  I  would  say  that  there  was  kind  of  positive  resignation 
^  to  the— to  Phase  I,  and  people  went  about  the  business  of  trying  to 
respond  lo  it  fron/ a  positive  standpoint. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Thanic  you.  ^! 
Mr^^'innigan,  you  are  also— your  diWjtt;^^^^      Boston?  ' 
:  Mr.  FinnKjAn.  Yes,  itjs.  /'"^vr    '  - 

Mr.  Stocks.  Could  you  characterize  th\^^ieaction  of  your  contiiituen- 
cy  to  Phase  Tof  school  desegregation^?, 
.  ^  Mr.  Finnioan.  I  would  say  to, Phase  L  in  my^dislrict,  1  found  jitile, 
almost  total  opposition  lo  Phase  I.  / 
Mr.  Stocks.  AU  right.        \,  ^  / 
All  of  you  may  answer  this  question  '  -  \ 

There  have  been  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation  introduced  in  the 
•  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  to  repeal  the  racial  imbalance  lau'  and 
to  prohibit  busing.^ '  /       .       '  , 

What  is  your  uiiderstanding/as  members  of  the  legislature,  of  the  ef- 
fect of  thes^  proposals  oa  the  federal  court  ordfer  thaV  Judge  Garrity 
has  issued?  '  .  >  ■      *  ' 

Mr.  KiNCig  \y*ell,  just  to  begin,  I  think  that  every  lime -that  the 

•  fegislatUre  addresses  ilselt  U;  Jh^  issue  of  raciiil  imbalance,  and  ihe 
kind  of  publicity  that  corneal  oui  as  a  result  of  il,  ihe  young  people  in' 
the  schools,  invariably  feel/lhe  brunt  of  that— of  the  fallout  from  those 
disc)Jssi(^s.  , 

Whenever  there  &re  demonstrations  in  the  city.,  the  next  day,  espe- 
qially  when  there  ar5>a  series  of  things  that  lake  place  on  the  weekend, 
the  young  people  feel  the  fallout  from  those  demonstrations  in  Ihe 
\  schools.  ' 

What  Ihe— as  far  as  I  can  sec,  the  net  impact  06  the  discussions  .that 
take  place  in  the  legislature  around  the  raci/'  imbalance  la\0,  is  to  feed 
the  peopje  who  are  opposed  to  the  desegregation  of  the  schools  with 
additional  support  which  says  that,  '*Here  il  is,  the  people  responsible 
^  for  .making  the  laws  of  ihe  Commonwealth,  are  opposed  to  the 
desegregation  o^  the  Vjchools/'  and  therefore  it  gives  people  the  kind 
of  feeling  lhat  they  can  continue  iiract  in  opposition  to  the— lo  Phase 
I,  or  lo  the  effort  to  des^egregate  Ih^  schools..  '  / 
Mr.  Stocks.  Ms.  Bunle? 

Ms  JBVNTi.  Yes,  I  would  simply  say,  I  don'l  know  what  effect  it 
might  have  on  the  court.  There  cei-lainly  has  been  adequate  lime  for 
il  to  have  an  effecjl  on  the  courts,  because  the  bill  was  passed  into  law, 
^  the  racial  imbalance  law  10  years  ago,  and  ihcrfe  has  been  an  effort 
every  year  thereafter  lo  revoke  it. 

•  But  I  don't  know  Ihe  eyient  that  that  really  affected  the  courts,  or 
'  their  subsequent  orders.  Bu*  I  would  also  add  that  il  has  certainly  led 

•  lo  the  frustration  and  to  the  feeling  on  the  pari  of  the  youngsters  in 
the  schools,  every  lime  a-  bill  passed  the  legislature,  each  >ear.  that 
said  we  would  repeal  the /racial  imbalance  law.  il  was  like  saying  to 

•*the  youngsters,  youiiuve  a  license— or  those  people  who  would  noi 
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have  you  in  these  schools  have  a  license  to  see  to  it  that  you  don't 
come.  It  certainly  added  to  the  feeling  of  demoralization  on  the  part 
of  the  youth.  ' 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Finnigan? 

Mr.  FiNNUiAN  I  would  have  to  say  that  In  my  opinion  it  wouldn't 
'  have  any  legal  bearing.  I  don't  believe  that  it  has,  on  Judge  Garrity's 
decision, 

However,  I  certainly  think  that  the  legislature  acting  on  repeal  of  the 
racial  imbalance  law  2  years  ago.  certainly  gave  the  people  some  moral 
buoyance.  and  I  would  hope  that  some  of  the  Federal  judges  might, 
in  the  future,  look  upon  that,  as  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  voting 
to  rep^jal  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act  might  lake  a  second  look  at  what 
is  happening  in  the  area,  specifically  forced  busing. 

Mr  Stocks.  Mr.  Finnigan.  in  February  I4th  of  1975.  you  m- 
troduced  house  bill  2684  to  repeal  the  racial  imbalance  law,  At  that 
point.  Judge  CJarrity  had  already  ruled  that  the  schools  of  Boston  were 
"    to  be  desegregated. 

What  did  you  intend  to  accomplish- by  introducing  that  bill  at  that 

*  time? 

Mr.  Finnigan.  I  had  filed  the  bill  strictly  to  repeal  the  Racial  Ini- 
•  balance  Act,  There  were.  I  think,  probably  25  bills  filed  to  repeal  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Act. 

Mr.  Stoi  ks.  If  that  bill  had  pa.ssed  the  legislature,  what  impact 
would  it  have  had  on  the  desegregation  as  ordered  by  the  Federal 
c^rts?  i.  ^ 

Mr  FiNNKiAN.  1  have  no  idea.     ^      ....  ..  ._   

Mr,  Sto(  ks.  You  have  no  idea?  •  - 

Mr.  Finnk.an.  Again.  I  would  say  that  the  legislature  in  repealing 
the  Racial  Imbalance  Act.  I  would  hope  that  the  Federal  courts  might 
take  a  second  look,  at  what  is  happening  in  the  area  of  forced  busing. 

Mr.  Stoi  ks.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  separation  of  the  three  com- 
ponents of  our  governmental  system?  That  is— 

Mr.  FinnKian.  I  certainly  am.  yes. 

Mr.  Stoi  ks.  Do  you  realize  that— 

Mr.  FiNNKiAN.  May  I  continue? 

Mr.  Sroc  Ks  Yes.  , 

Mr  FtNNic.AN.  If  a  State  legislature  votes  to  repeal  a  law.  although 
it  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  court.  I  would  hope  again,  that  the 
court  would  look,  you  know,  and  maybe  stand  back  and  say.  "well, 
gee.  maybe  we  are  making  a  mistake  here." 

I  don't  say  that  they  would,  but  certainly  they  may. 

Mk  Stocks  Do  yon  think  by  introducing  such  legislation  it— 

Chairman  Fir  mmino.  Counsel.  I  think  the  witness  has  been  respon- 
sive to  the  qutistion 

Mr  Stoi-ks..  Al}  right. 

I  would  like  to  ask  ull  three  members  of  the  State  legislature,  what 
do  you  believe  to  be  the  obligation  of  the  State  legislator,  to  inform 
his  constituents. of  the  State  and  the  United  States? 
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Do  you  feel  that  us  legislators,  you  have  any  obligation  to  inform 
your  constituents  of  the  la»V.> 

Ms.  Bi'Ni>:  Well,  why  don't  I  begin  by  saying.  I  certainly  recogni/e 
my  responsibility  to  make  my  constituents  aware  to  the  extent  thiit  I 
can.  of  what  the  law  is  both  in  terms  of  the  Slate  and  at  the  Federal 
level 

And  I  think  that  when  we  were  sworn  into  office,  we  certainly  in- 
dicated at  that  lime  that  we  would  uphold  it.  And  in  my  opinion,  a 
part  of  upholding  is  to  see  to  it  that  anyone  who  might  not  be  clear, 
that  >ou  can  assist  in  understanding  what  it  is»  you  would  do  that, 

Mk.  Sro(  ks.  Mr.  King? 

Mk  KlN(i.  Yes.  that  is  interesting  that  it  gets  posed  in  this  manner, 
because  you  think  about  the  kind  of  role  that  you  play  when  you  are 
m  this  position.  And  at  one  level  we  have  to  deal  with  the  issues  of 
the  legislation,  and  another  level,  and  in  particular  in  the  black  com- 
munity you  have  to  deal  with  Issues  of  leadership  and  information  and 
the  kind  of  direction  that  you  get  both  a.s  a  molder  and  a  follower  of 
opinii)n 

We  attempted  to.  and  we  got  on  TV  with  another  member  of  the 
legislature.  Senator  Timelby.  in  an  attempt-to  get  people  to  deal  con- 
structively with  the  issues  around  Phase  I. 

*  And  it  is  verv  interesting  the  kind  of  response  or  reaction  that  you 
get  from  that.  On  the  one  hand  people  would  say  that,  "Tm  glad  to 
see  and  hear  people  who  are  speaking  out  and  who  are  trying  to  get 
people  in  the  city  of  Boston  to  respond  positively,  if  not  creatively,  to 
the  situation  of  the  attempt  at  desegregating  the  schools." 

But  it  is  very  intevsttng  that  in  the  black  community.  I  got 
questioned  about  why  it  was  that  I  would  even  be  raising  the  question 
with  black  folks  about  behaving  positively  when  I  knew  full  well  that 
black  people  were,  and  that  the  negative  response  was  going  to  come 
from  the  white  community. 

And  so  you  have  to  take  that  aspect  of  it. 

And  it  turns  out  thai  a  good  deal  of  what  comes  down  in  this  in 
ternis  of  a.  negative  approach  to  the  situation  comes  from  the  white 
communit) 

So  vou  see  as  vour  ri^le,  as  a  legitimate  role  that  one  ought  lo  be 
playing,  in  order  to  interpret  the  law»  in  order  to  be  getting  people  to 
move  positivels  with  that,  but  given  the  facts  of  life  in  this  particular 
situation,  black  pei^ple\  response  to  some  of  those  ads  was.  **Listen, 
that  is  laws  that  were  developed  by  white  people.  They  know  what 
those  laws  are.  and  the  State  ought  to  make  them  obey  the  law/*  and 
that  there  vvas  really  no  reason  for  people  to  get  out  and  to  get  on 
TV*  asking  people  to  respond  to  it. 

Mr  Siot  Ks  All  right 

Mr  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Chairman  Fi.i  MMi.Nc.  Ail  right 

C\>mmissioner  Freeman,  do  you  have  any  questions' 

COMMISSIOM.R  FkHMAN.  Ycs. 
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In  >our  posiliiui  as  k^isluio'rs,  I  believe  thai  you  have  occasion  to 
hold  hearings  on-wiih  respect  to  the  nuuieys  thai  are  approjiriated  by 
the  legislalii%.  and  you  hold  hearings  inli^  the  manner  in  which  the  law 
is  being  enforced,  or  especially  the  manner  in  which  a  particular  de- 
partment of  government  is  actually  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 

Have  you  had  occasion  to  hold  any  hearings  with  respect  to  the 
State  aid  and  to  the  pupil  attendance  in  the  light  of  the  boycott? 

And  that  is— the  question  is  to  any  of  you  or  all  of  you. 

Mr  FiNNKiAN.  C'ommissiimcr,  as  far  as  money  matters  are  con- 
cerned, all  of  us  are,  as  members  of  the  legislature,  vote  on  the  State 
budget  And  that  amount  of  money  which  is  provided  for -you  know, 
all  State  funding,  as  far  as  holding  hearings.  Representative  King  and 
myself,  are  Tiiernbcrs  of  the  joint  committee  on'education.  , 

Representative  Bunte  was  a  member  of  the  commiUee  on  urban  af- 
fairs. 

lo  that  extent,  as  in  the  last  2  years  we  were  freshmen  legislators, 
we.  of  ourscUcs  did  not  hold  hearings.  We  wer^j  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education.  And  as  members  of  that  committee,  we  did  .sit 
in  judgment  iiver  pending  legislation. 

I  diuft  know  if  that  answers  your  question,  but— 

C'ciMMissioNi  R  Fkhman.  As  you  sat  and  listened,  my  question  was, 
the  extent  to  which  >ou  inquir^'d  as  to  the  compliance  with  the  law, 
since  you  would  have  to  make  reconunendations  for  remedial  legisla- 
tion or  such  recommendations  in  your  duties  to  rectmimend  legislation, 
did  you  make  an\  recommendations  or  inquiries?  Either  of  you?  ^ 

Mk  Kinc,  l.ei  \w  take  a  whack  at  thai.  We  have  made  some  ef- 
forts, to  talk  about  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  caucus,  lo  raise  some 
questions  about  the  budgetary  allocations  and  to  try  and  get  into  vari- 
ous legislation,  some  affirmative  components. 

For  example.' in  one  piece  try  to  get  something  in  which  would  in- 
crease ihc  number  of  blacks  who  wtiuld  be  teaching  in  the  city  of 
Boston --not  onl>  the  cit>  of  Boston,  but  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
as  well 

And  we  got  that  out  of  the  education  committee,  but  that  got  done 
m  in  the  house  vsass  and  means.  We  tried  to  bring  it  up  again  on  the 
floor  of  the  house,  and  of  course  that  got  defeated  in  the  house.  The 
idea  being  to  get  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  black 
\tiung  people  in  the  schools  m  Boston  was  approaching  35  percent,  to 
ir\  and  increase  the  number  of  blacks  who  were  on  the  faculty  in  the 
schotds,  the  number  of  people  v^ho  v^ere  counselors. 

And  as  it  turns  out.  one  of  the  orders  that  the  judge  made  for  the 
cil>  of  Boston,  was  that  the>  do  hire.  o\  increase  the  number  of  blacks 
that  thc>  v^ere  hiring 

What  v^e  ^^ere  attempting  to  do  with  our  legislation  was  to  get  the 
State  to  contribute  lo  ;he  cost  t)f  adding  the  teachers  to  the  city  of 
Boston  school  ssstem 
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Ms   Hi'NM    r  would  only  add  to  tf\>ii  thai  sve  Hied  a  number  of 
-pieces  of  legislaiit)n  thai  \^ould  deal  with  the  fact  that  il  was  not  work- 
ing.  And  of  course  we  didn'l-we  htMd  some  hearings  in  our  own  com- 
munities around  the  impact  of  the  educational  procedures  and  the  way 
they  wi)re  going.  Hut  we  didnH  really  need  to  hold  hearings  to  know 
that  it  wasn't  deing  appropiiately  done»  even  though  we  knew  in  filing 
legislation  that  there  was  little  likelihood  that  any  amendment  that  wc 
might  otier  would  pass. 
^     CoMMissioNiR  Fruman.  Thank  you.  • 
Chairman  Ki  rMMlNCi.  Commissioner  Rankin'.^ 

CoMNiissK)M;R  Rankin.  Mr.  Finnigan^  I  have  a  question  that  is  not 
directly  concerned  with  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  but  does  the 
constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  forbid  you  to  pass  special  legisla- 
tion' Does  it  have  to  be  general  legislation^  or  can  you  pass  special 
legislation.' 

Mk.  FiNNKiAN.  No»  we  have  lo  pass  general  legislation^  Commis- 
sioner 

CoMMissioM.k  Ranmn.  And  >ou  never  pass  any  legislation,  just  for 
Bi)sion' 

Mr  F'l.NNUiAN.  No.  we  can't  do  that. 

Co.MMissioNj  k  Ranmn  Do  you  like  that  provision? 

Mk.  FiNNiciAN.  Do  I  like  it  * 
*  CoMMl.ssioNF  k  Ranmn.  Yes. 

are  frimi  Boston «  and  I  wonilered  how  you  — 

Mk  FiNNiCiAN.  Yes.  we  have  home  rule  petition  here*'  which  is 
ci)vered  by  lhal 

Co.MMissioNi  k  Ranmn  Hut  >ou  can  pass  general  law? 

Mk.  FiNNKiAN.  Yes,  but  we  are  prohibited  from  filing  special  legisla- 
tii)n 

CoMMissi()NC4<  Rankin.  Can  the  legislature  get  around  that  or  does 
II  live  up  lo  it  prelty. well' 

Mk.  FiNNKiAN  I  think  sometimes  they  get  around  it. 

C().MMissK)Ni  k  Rankin  I  know  several  dodges  that  can  be  followed 
lo  gel  around  it  Most  legislators  know  them. 

But  .11  IS  a  pretty  good  rule.  donH  you  think?  The  rule  against  special 
legislation* 

Mk  FiNNKiAN  I  certainly  do 

Co.M.MlssloNi  k  Ranmn'*^  I  do,  toiv 

CHAikMAN  Fii.MMiN(i.  Commissioner  Horn? 

Mr.    FiNNKiAN     Might    I    respond    to   Ciwmissioner  Freeman\s 
questum.  if  I  might  * 

(*MAIRMAN  Ft!  .MMINti  Surels 

Mk  FiNNKiAN  Ciomg  one  stef)  beyonii.  Commissioner.  I.  too,  was 
called  to  mans  neighborhood  meetings  regarding  Phase  I  of  the  racial 
imbalance  the  judge  *s  decision  lo  carry  out  then  the  State  plan  And 
in.  as  I  might  repeat  myself.  I  found  total  opposition  to  the  Phase  I 
implementation  throughout  ms  entire  district. 
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Ms.  BuNTK.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  t  respond  lo  Mr.  Rankin's  qutjsiion 
to  the  representative. 

C?HAIRMAN  FtFMMtNO.  Yes.  . 

Ms  BuNTi-  Thank  you. 

I  wanted  to  make  mention  of  the  home  rule  petition,  and  that  is 
what  we  were  talking  about. 

We  can  file  a  piece  special  legislation  if  we  have  received  local 
approval.  Thai  causes  a  tremendous  amount  of  difficulty,  And  I 
thought,  if  I  could,  I  wouldjike  lo  just  share  that  with  you. 

For  instance,  in  the  city  tyf  Boston,  we  have  a  school  committee  that 
is  elected  al  large.  Because  it  is  elected  at  large*  our  co'mmunity,  obvi- 
ously»  because  of  its  numbers,  can  never  get  a  member  on  there  to 
represent  us  fairly. 

The  result  is,  we  can't  file  a  petition  to  change  that  so  that  persons 
are  elected  from  districts,  because  that  local—a  local  body  has  to.  ap- 
prove it.    ,  -  '  ' 

GoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi.kmming.  Commissioner  Horn. 

Commissioner  Horn.  If  I  could  just  iollow  up  on  Commissioner 
Rankin's  question.  Mr.  Finnigan,  is  there  any  category  of  classes  of  ci- 
ties for  which  you  pass  general  legislation*  in  which  Boston  is  the  only 
city  in  a  particular  category? 

For  example,  in  California  we  have  classes  I  throiigh  6  of  cities.  But 
one  city  might  find  itself  in  a  particular  class  of  cities. - 

Mr.  Finnioan.  I  would  answer  very  quickly,  no. 

But,  there  are  many,  many  statutes  which  are  on  the  books  and  do 
get  put  on  the  books  of  the  Commonwealth,  which  exempt  Boston. 
.  CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  Bccausc  of  its  home  rule  nature? 

Mr  FiNnu.an.  No,  specifically  I  don't  think  you  could*  you  know, 
put  your  finge.  on  the  reason  why.  For  instance,  if  J  might  just  give 
you  one  specific,  I  remember  a  year  ago,  a  bill  was  filed  which  would 
allow  halfway  houses  in  the  cities  or  towns,  in  the  wards;  no  more  than 
two  in  any  ward  except  Boston. 

So  Boston  could  nave  15  or  20  in  a  ward. 

Commissioner  Horn.  1  see. 

I  would  just  like  to  thank  you  all,  personally,  on  my  behalf  for  com- 
ing here.  If  I  might  just'  make  this  statement. 

I  want  to  make  clear  my  own  feelings  on  legislative  representatives 
being  here.  Since  the  Constitution  guarantees  each  State  a  republican 
form  of  government,  with  a  small  *r;  some  of  you  might  well  wonder 
why  you  had  a  subpena 

I  think  just  speaking  for  myself  alone*  we  have  done  this  with  all  wit- 
nesses before  this  Commission.  We  do  not,  certainly,  mean  to  infringe 
on  any  of  your  own  personal  values  or  feelings  in  the  representative 
process.  But  we  arc  grateful  for-~at  least  I  am— for  you  coming  here 
to  share  with  us  a  few  insights  into  how  the  process  works. 
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Most  of  our  questions  arc  probably  more  properly  directed  at  the 
next  panel  of  legislators,  where  we  are  concerned  with  the  oversight 
,  of  Slate  moneys  and  the  degree  to  w  hich  particular  legislative  commit- 
tees initialed  investigations  to  assure  that  the  State, laws,  perhaps  deal- 
ing with  the  school  atteni'ance,  were  carried  out, 

Mk  KiN<i.  Mr  Horn,  I  think  that  the  question  that  you  pose  regard- 
ing the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  response  that  comes  from  Representa- 
tive Finnigan  is  one  that  I  think  you  need  to  take  a  good  look  at, 
because  in  fact,  one  interesting  thing  is  that  Boston  is  the  only  city  in 
the  Commonwealth,  that  as  far  as  its  schools  are  concerned,  it  does 
not  have  fiscal  autonomy. 

Jusi  recently.  Boston's  Commissioner  of  Police  was  appointed  by  the 
(lovernor  And  there  i\rr,  a  number  of  boards  in  the  city  of  Boston  that 
are  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

r  think  it  is  important  to  understand  that  the  roots  of  this  kind  of 
behavior  go  way  back  in  terms  of  conflicts  between  WASP  and 
Catholic,  and  control.  And  if  you  understand  that,  and  you  begin  to  * 
deal  with  the  elements  of  bigotry  that  are  in  that,  and  you  begin  to 
look  at  the  elements  of  racism  that  are  in  that,  then  you  begin  to  see 
the  kind  of  climate  under  which  we  come  to  the  situaition  here  in  the 
city  of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  today.  ' 

That  you  stilt  have  a  group  of  people  who  are  Irish  Catholics,  who 
still  see  themselves  as  a  persecuted  minority,  ever  though  they  are  a 
majority,  that  they  aVe  in  political  control,  they  are  in  control  of  every 
aspect  of  city  government,  of  jobs,  etc.  And  they  still  see  themselves 
in  that  fashion,  you  still  see  the  conflict  between  the  city  and  the  rest 
of  the  Stale,  >ou  have  a  situation  where  the  racism  based  on  color 
withstanding  that  blacks  are  caught  in  a  piece  of  the  crossfire  in  this 
situation. 

What  I  am  concerned  about,  and  I  think  as  I  have  listened  to  your 
Commission  raise  questions  with  people  about  the  issues  of  violence 
coming  in  Phase  II.  that  you  arc  ignoring  the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  very 
violent  city  right  now;  that  there  are  things  going  on  in  several  parts 
of  the  city  that  are  classified  as  white  parts  of  the  city  — East  Boston, 
parts  of  Dorchester.  West  Roxbury.  where  black  families,  where  Puer- 
to Rican  families  have  been  firebombed,  stoned. 

1-ast  night  a  situation  in  Uast  Boston—over  the  Memorial  •Day 
holiday,  had  to  go  out  to  East  Boston,  and  the  kind  of  things  that  are 
happening  in  the  city  of  Boston 

So  as  I  say.  we  have  a  very  violent  climate  right  now.  And  for  us 
to  sit  here  and  to  be  raising  questions  about  preventing  violence  in 
Seplomber  is  a  joke  as  far  as  the  pei^ple  in  East  Boston  are  concerned 
as  far  as  some  families  I  know  in  West  Roxbury  are  concerned,  as  far 
as  some  families  in  Dorchester  are  concerned,  as  far  as  some  people 
who  want  to  use  the  resort?*  and  the  beaches  and  other  services  of  the 
metropolitan  area  are  concerned,  we  have  a  very  serious  problem  here. 
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There  is  positive  response  that  is  coming  to  this  from  .the  mayor, 
from  the  police  in  this,  and  I  think  that  if  you  are  going  to  talk  about 
-where  people's  civil  rights  are  being  threatened  'or  they  are  being- 
abused,  you  dorrt  have  to  \\ait  until  September;  you  don't  have  to  talk 
about  Phase  II.    ^'  ' 

You  need  t«  get  yourself  to  talk  about  what  is  going  o^vright  here 

in  this  city. 

Now  I  listened  to  those  marshals  talk  about— whether  it  was  the 
marshals  or  the  attorneys,  saying  that  the  marshals  weren't  warranted, 
when  we  met  with  Kennedy  in  May  or  sometime,  before  this,  we  said 
that  there  needed  to  be  the  presence  of  marshals. 

We  have  a  situation  here  where  people  do  not  want  to  deal  with  the 
reality  of  the  lawlessness  that  exists  here.  And  until  that  gets  recog^ 
ni/ed  and  dealt  with  in  a  forthright  manner,  we  don't  have  to  worry 
about  what  is  going  on  in  September,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
problems  within  this  city  of  Boston  during  this  summer.  When  1  say 
during  this  summer,  we  are  having  them- now. 

People  are  not  going  to  continue  to  sit  by  and  allow  those  people 
in  Kasi  Boston  or  other  parts  of  the  city  to  be  jammed  up  like  they 
are.  And  you  cannot  have  the  fire  department  go  in  where  there  is  an 
obvious  smell  of  a  firebomb  and  say  that  the  problem  is  that  the  man 
carelessly  disposed  of  a  smoking  article  when  yo'^u  can  walk  in  there 
and  you  can  smell  the  gasoline,  and  that  kind  of  a  coverup. 

You  are  going  to  deal  with  the  situ7ition,  with  that,  lawlessness,  with 
that  lack  of  leadership  in  the  while  community  that  exists  in  the  city 
of  Boston,  right  now  We  are  not  getting  it  from  the  mayor's  level,  we 
are  not  getting  it  from  the  police,  we  are  not  gelling  it  from  the  .fcgisla- 
ture,  and  I  don^t  KHieve  thai"  any  discussion  that  talks  about  Phase  I 
and  what  goes  on.  what  went  on,  which  does  not  deal  with  the  total 
lawlessness  that  exists  in  this  city  is  going  to  have  any  value  to  any- 
body. 

Chairman  Fli  mming  Thank  you  for  underlining  that  point. 

And  may  I  say  to  the  three  members  of  the  panel,  that  Vice  Chair- 
man Horn  has  expressed.  I  kn-iw.  the  views  of  all  of  the  members  of 
the  Comntission  when  he  expressed  appreciation  for  your  coming  and 
sharing  your  points  of  view  with  us.^ 

It  will  now  be  necessary. to  procebd  to  the  next  panel,. 

Thank  you  very  much 

(Whereupon,  Walter  J.  Boverini.  Michael  Daly,  and  James  A.  Kelly, 
Jr.  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming  j 

Chairman  Fi.kmming.  Thank  you.  We  are  very  happy  lo  have  you 
with  us.  We  arc  sorr>  that  wo  are  running  behind  here,  but  we  have 
been  listening  to  a  good  many  witnesses  today. 

Counsel,  proceed. 
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TKSTIMOISV  in  STATK  LK(iISLATOKS  H  ALTKR  J.  BOVKRINI,  CHAIRMAN, 
SKNATH  (  f>MMI^Ti:K  ON  KDIC  ATION;  MU  HAKL  lULV,  CHAIRMAN,  HOLSF 
C  UMMITTKi:  ON  tUtX  ATION;  AND  JAMKS  A.  KKLLV,  JR.  CHAIRMAN,  SENATE 
COMMITTEE  ON  HAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mk  SUK  KS  Would  each  of  you  stale  your  name,  address,  and  ihe 
position  you  hold  in  the  ^Jeneral  Court  oi'  Massachusetts  for  the 
record 

Mr  Bovi  RiNi.  My  ri:ime  is  Walter  J.  Boverini,  State  senator  from 
the  1st  Hssex  District;  thaicman  of  the  joint  committee  on  education 
in  tie  legislature  -^^ 

Mk  Km  I  v.  James  A  Kelly.  Jr  .  senator  from  4ih  Worcester-Norfolk 
Disirict;  chairman  of  the  senate  ways  and  means. 

Nr.  Dai.v.  Michael  J.  Daly,  State  representative,  27ih  Suffolk  Dis- 
trici.  city  of  Bosti/n,  house  chairman  of  the  joint  committee  on  educa- 
tion 

Mr  S|()(  ks.  Thank  you 

These  questions  will'  be  directed  to  all  of  you,  so  each  of  you  may 
answer  as  you  see  fit. 

What  is  your  position  on  the  cost  of  the  funds  for  desegregation  of 
Boston  schools.^  And  will  the  State  legislature  be  able  to  moel  the 
neeils  that  the  .schools  of  Boston  may  make  upon  it? 

Mr  Dalv.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  represent  a  section  of  the 
.  city  of  BoNti)n  I  have  filed  legislation  which  is  currenty  pending  before 
the  legislature,  which  would  havejhe  Commonwealth  assume  the  en- 
tirtU-ost  of  desegr  "gation  of  the  Boston  school  system. 

That,  to  be  quite  honest  and  frank,  that  legislation  has  not  been 
acted  on  yet,  ami  it  will  depend  to  a  great  deal  on  the  attitude  of  the 
(jovernor  and  the  executive  branch  of  State  government,  as  to  whether 
i>r  mu  they  are  willing  to  maka  a  commitment  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  ^ 
desegregatiiMi  in  the  Boston  school  system. 

Mr  Kfi  lv  I  don't  need  to.  I  believe,  refresh  the  panel  of  this  room 
with  the  tremendous  fiscal  problem's  that  the  State  finds  itseh',  and  I 
V  ould  think  that  the  desegregation  costs  of  the  city  of  Boston  are  not 
one  of  the  top  priority  items  considered  before  (tie  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mh   Hovirini   I  think  it  is  a  geographic  question  myself,  with  the 
.  2K0  nu  mhors  of  the  legislatiirt.  that  many  members  of  the  legislature 
WDuld  be  t\lui.iant  to  have  their  own  tax  funds,  with  the  property  tax 
in  Massachusetts    I  know,  in  my  own  crity  with  the  highest  property 
tax  m.the  State  -  have  ihvir  State  funds  g4)  to  help  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr  Stocks  Are  there  any  resources  that  you  can  reascmably  pro- 
ject may  be  available  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  for  school  desegregation? 

Mr  Kti  i.\   Additional  over  what  the)  have  received? 
Mr  St()(ks  Yes 

Mr  Kn.i'V  They  are  getting,  with  the  latest  bond  issue  that  was 
floated  by  the  legislature  and  the  Governor,  about  the  largest  portion 
of  a  school  buildmg  construction  fund,  which  should  enable  them  to 
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.probably  slabili/c  ihcir  lax  rate,  even  with  the  jncreascU  cost  of 
desegregation  of  this  year 

•  Mr  Srui  ks.  What  ilo  you  think  the  State  legislature  can  do  to  help 
avi)id  a  repetition  of  last  year\  problems  in  Boston,  and  thus  avoid 
costs  being  imposed  upon,  or  at  least  being  requeste.i  from  the  State? 

Mk  »^)vl  rini.  Well,  I  can  just  say  that  I  have  been  chairman  of  edu- 
cation for  3  years  in  the  senate,  and  it  is  the  first  time  I  hive  been 
asked  for  any  opinion  "by  anyone  in  the  Cummonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

And  like  I  say,  it  has  led  me  to  question  myself  ana  say.  what  posi- 
tion are  we  in  when  the  house  chairman  and  'piyself  have  conducted 
most  of  the  hearings  on  the  Racial  Imbalance  Act,  METCO  bills, 
metro^ilitan  plans,  and  the  suburban  busing  plans,  and  yet  not  onee 
to  my  knowledge,  has  anyone  asked  me  for  my  ./pinion  So  1  am 
gratified  that  for  the  first  time,  I  have  been  asked  for  an  opinion. 

And  I  have  been  talking  so  much,  I  forgot  the  question. 

(Laughter] 

Mr.  Sioc  ks:  What  do  you  think  the  State  legislature  can  do  to  assist 
Boston  from  having  the  problems  that*  it  had  in  this  past  year  of 
desegregation,  and  thus  aVoiding  having  the  request  of  the  State  lb 
help  meet  their  costs  in  that  process? 

•  Mr.  Bovi  RiNi,  Well,  to  follow  it  then,  what  we  can  do  is  what  has 
been  attempted  to  be  done  in  the  past  couple  of  years.  Legislation  that 
is  filed  by  individuals,  of  course,  I  am  sure  you  people  are  familiar  with 
the  process  of  Massachusetts  where  anyone  can  file  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. whi':h  leaves  the  committee  oil  education  with  roughly  600  to 
700  bills  to  have-public  hearings  on.  And  many  of  the  bills  deal  exactly- 
with  this  problem. 

And  you  ask.  what  can  the  legislature  do?  . 

(let  enough  votes  to  pass,  some  of  this  legislation,  And  it  is  just  a 
political  realistic  question. 

Mr.  Kfily  The  practical  reality  of  this  question  is  that  each  and 
every  nember  of  the  240  members  of  the  house  is  facing  extremely 
difficult  tjmes  this  year.  They  are  being  to  — the  representatives  are 
being  ask!d  to  curtail  services  for  all  of  their  communities,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  taxes 

I  would  say,  if  you  add  to  that  any  additional  financial  aid  for  the 
city  of  Boston,  even  with  its  special  problem,  that  the  likelihood  of  it 
passing  both  branches  is  remote. 

Mr  Sro(  ks  Mr  Daly,  do  you  have  any  comments? 

Mr  Dai.v  i  have  to  respectfully  disagree  with  my  two  colleagues. 
But  I  don't  think  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture provide  some  kind  of  financial  aid. 

I  might  say  that  in  terms  of  Phase  L  the  legislature,  I  am  sure  you 
are  aware,  played  no  significant  part  in  the  order.  Judge  Garrity's 
order  was  a  plan  that  had  been  developed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion which  he  decided  to  implement. 
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Wc  h*  ve  been  allempUng.  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  to  try  and  gctahe 
Stale  to  make  some  kind  of  a  finaneial  commitment  lo  ease  the  finan- 
cial impact  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  implementing  Phase  I 

I  dKn't  think  there  is  anyone  in  this  room  that  doubts  for  a  mtiment 
that  Phase  II  will  he  at  least,  and  probably  substantially  more  expen- 
sive than  Phase  I. 

It  IS  4i\y  personal  belief  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  both  the  Governor 
of  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  legislature  to  make  some  kind  of  a  sub- 
stantial, at  least  financial,  commitment  in  terms  of^paying  for  the  cost 
of  desegregation;  to  riake  some*  kind  of  an  attempt  to  ease  the  impact 
of  Phase  II  in  *he  city  in  September. 

I  think  that  additional^',  Representative  King,  who  just  sat  here  a 
few  moments  ago,  u^ade  a  very  telling  point,  which  may  be  out  of  all 
oi  our  hands  -none  of  us  may  be  able  to  de^l  with  that,  and  that  is 
the  whole  question  of  unemployment,  and  the  question  of  the  lack  of 
jobs  for  young  people  in  this  city  over  the  summer  months.  And  that 
is  something  with  which  I  am  vety,  very  seriously  concerned,  and 
which  bothers  me  terribly,  in  terms  of  trying  to  build  the  right  kind 
of  an  atmosphere  over  the  summer  months  that  would  allow  for  a 
peaceful  implementation  of  Phase  II  in  September. 

And  I  guess  as  we  sit  here  at  this  table,  we  don't  have  the  answer 
to  that  Maybe  your  Commission,  through  some  kind  of  influence,  may 
be  aole  to  ease  that  pain  in  terms  of  providing  some  kind  of  additional 
moneys  to  this  city  in  terms  of  jobs  for  yoLng  people  in  this  city  over 
the  summer,  and  in  addition  to  that,  some  consideration  of  the  impact 
that  the  high  rate'  of  unemployment  in  thi\city  had  to  some  degree 
in  Phase  I,  and  which  some  of  us  are  very  concerned  about  the  eff^.ct 
that  will  have  on  Phase  II.  \ 

"  CoMMissioNtR  Horn.  Could  I  just  say  at  that  point,  so  that  you 
know  that  the  Commission  shares  your  concern,  that  when  this  Com- 
mission met  with  President  Ford  in  March,  they  made  that  very  point 
about  all  American  cities,  and  particularly  the  high  level  of  white  and 
black  teenage  unemployment. 

Mr  Daly.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  don*t  think  that  it  is  belaboring 
the  point  to  say  that  Phaw  II  in  this  city  does  not  start  in  September. 
That  the  kind  of  things  that  go  on  between  now  and  September,  are 
the  kinds  of  things  that  may  well  be  crucial  to  the  kind  of  a  peaceful 
resolution  and  implementation  of  the  court  order  this  fall. 

And  anything  this  Commission  can  do  to  help  us  in  that  regard,  we 
are  most  appreciative. 

Mk  Stuc  ks.  I  have  just  one  more  question.  ^ 

Has  the  slate  legislature  received,  or  do  you  have  any  indication  of 
the  cost  to  the  State  that  was  incurred  by  the  State  police  and.  the 
Metropolitan  District  Commission  Police,  and  the  Massachusetts  Na- 
tionalj^iuard  during  Phase  I? 

Mr  Knn  Yes  Ihere  has  been  an  overtime  bill  which  has  been 
paid  in  excess  of  a  million  dollars. 

Mr  Sroc  Ks.  I  have  no  further  questions,  Mr,  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Fir.MMiNO.  Commissioner  Freeman?  -  , 

Commissioner  Frkfmak.  Genilemen,  this  question  relates  to— I 
mean,  it  can  be  answered  by  all  of  you^^ 

Earlier,  I  asked  a  question  as  to  whether  the  committees,  when  you 
hold  your  hearings  concerning  the  legislation,  have  nriade  any  inquiries 
into  the  effectiveness  of  tha^  legislation.  And  particularly  am  I  con- 
cerned about  the  effects  of  the  pupil  enrollment  law  and  the  extent  to 
which.the  aid  to  the  committee  or  to^the  schools  may  have  been— may, 
not  hav^^een  based  upon  ah  actual  enrollment  count. 

Mr.  Bovfrini.  Well,  we,  as  a  committee,  have  sent  our  staffs  to  visit 
the  schools,  to  see  the  schools,  look  at  legislation  that  would  affect  en- 
rollmenli  the  dropping  of  the  required  age  for  attendance,  doing  away 
with  the  compulsory  age  for  attendance  at  school  at  a  certain  age  level 
introduced  by  one  of  the  representatives  that  spoke  here  prior  to  our 
appearance. 

Whaj^nquiries  we  have  made  as  to  w  iat  the  enrollment  has  been, 
is  it  true  figures  or  just  the  figures  that  have  been  given  to  us? 

The  figures  that  have  been  given  to  us  are  figures  that  we  assume 
are  correct  figures  as  far  as  school  attendance  go,es. 

Mr.  Dalv.  I  might  just  say  that  it  is  not,,  strictly  speaking,,  the 
prerogative^'of  the  legislature  to  determine  who  is  in  school,  or  who 
is  not  in  school. 

There  is  a  State  statuteMhat  establishes  mandatory  school  age  at- 
tendance laws,  ^ut— 

Commissioner  Frffman.  I  understood  that.  But^what  1  am  talking 
about,  however,  is  where  the  funds  of  the  State  are  going  to  be  made 
available  to  a  school,  and  to  the  extent  that  those  funds— that  there 
are  certain  funds  that  are  based  upon  enrollment,  if  the  figure  that  is 
given  is  not  a  correct  figure,  then  funds— there  may  be  the  possibility 
thai  funds  may  be  improperly  disbursed  to  that  particular  subdivision. 

Mr.  Daly.  Right.  J  was  just  going  to  address  myself  to  that  by  saying 
initially  that  thai  is  not  the' prerogative  of  the  State  legislature.  How- 
ever, our  school  reimbursements  formula  in  Massachusetts  is  based  on 
school-atlcnding  children.  A  census  is  taken  in  school  systems  on  or 
before  October  1  of  each  school  year,  and  is  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Il,  at  that  points  becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  department  of 
education  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  attending  schooMn  the 
school  system,  so  that  they  can  base  the  reimbursehient  to  that  system 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  school-age.  school-attending  children. 
'  So  rather  than— that  really  is  not  property  our  prerogative,  nor  do 
we  give  it  very.  Very  much  consideration.  That  is  the  prerogative  and 
responsibility  of  the  department  of  education.  ♦ 

CoMMi.sMONFR  Frkfman  Is  it  your  prerogative  to  inquire  into  the 
extent  to  which  the  department  of  education  actually  administers  its 
funds  in  a  proper  way 

Mr  Dalv.^  It  is  a  proper  area  for  inquiry,  but  1  am  not  sure  that 
it  carries  any  substantial  amount  of  clout. 
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CnMMissioNFK  FHEfcMAN.  Is  there  any^ther  member  of-ihc  panel 
that  would  Ijke     -  "  >  , 

Mk.  Bovkhini.  No.  I  would  just  have  to  concur  witSi.what  the 
representative  said,  that  we  do  inquire  o(  certain  th'  ;gs.  But  far  as 
our  prerogative  in'making  it  compulsory  that  th^:y  adhere  to  an^  of  our 
•  wishes,  !  think  thai  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  Slate  legisl^lrfre  as  I 
see  it. 

Mh\  Kkllv.  I  would  probably  resp'^ctfully  disagree  with  .my  two  col- 
leagues. 

I  sec  it  as  part  of  our  prerogative,  hut  we  have  similar  problems  in 
thai. we  do  not  Rave  the  staff  to  investigate  State  agencies  to  the  extent 
that. we  would  like  to.  ' 

I  do  have  on ;  staff  member  that  has  been  involved  in  all  of  educa- 
tion., public  higher  education  and  education  as  a  whole,  and  has  been'' 
c^mcerned  with  some  of  the  issues  relating  to  Boston.  And  we  have 
made  some  recommendations  where  we  felt  moneys  were  being  spent 
not  too  effectively  or  efficiently,  and  were  not  helpiul  in  the  sense  of 
bringing  about  what  we  believed  would  be  desegregation. 

Commissioner  FriIfman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fu  mming.  Commissioner  Horn? 

Commlssi()N|:r  Horn.  Senator  Kelly,  in  California  in  the  legislature, 
we^have  both  a  legislativc'audltor  general,  who  looks  at  the  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  generally  after  they  have  been  disbursed,  and  aV'gisla- 
tjive  analyst  who  represents  a  joint  budget  committee  of  the  two 
houses,  who  reviews  legislative  proposals  in  the  Governor's  budget,  in 
particular,  to  independently  advise  ifib  legislature  as  to  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  with  which  various  state  programs  are  carried  out. 

Are  there  any  similar  agencies  that- report  directly  to  the  legislature 
rather  than  to  the  committee  on  ways  and  means,  that  carry  out  those 
functions  in  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Kri.LY.  Yes. 

We  do  have  the  legislative  committee  on  post' audit,  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  function  of  the  first  group  that  you  mentioned  in  Califor- 
nia. 

And  we  do  have  the  .independently  elected^State  auditor,  who  also 
performs  post  audit  on  all  State  funds. 

CoMMlssioNiR  Horn  Does  the  auditor  that  reports  to  the  legisla- 
ture, and  is  a  creature  <if  the  legislature,  have  a  staftV 

Mr.  Kulv.  Limited.  ' 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  How  limited? 

Mr  Kh.lv.  I  would  say  they  have  a  staff  of—similar  to  our  ways 
and  means  staff  on  the  pari  of  the  .senate,  probably  20  members. 

CoMMisMONFR  HoRN.  Do  you**have  about  20  on  your  senate  ways 
and  means  committee  ' 

Mr  Kmi  v  Yes.  we  do 

CoMMissioNi-R  Horn.  \ou  mentioned  >ou  had  one  a.ssigned  to  the 
field  of  education. 

Mr.  Kfllv.  1*hat  is  correct. 
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CoMMissioNf.R  Horn.  I  note  that  wc  do  not  have  the  chairman  of 
the  house  ways  and  means  committee  here,  although  he  was^on  our 
initial  schedule. 

Is  there  a-  reason  for  that?  ^ 

Mr.  SioiKs.  We  were  unable  to  subpena  the  chairman  b.ccause  of 

thV  time  problem. 
Commission^ fWn.  I  see. 

Do  you  know^jjbin^  if  the  house  way*  and  means  •committee  has 
a  similar  staff. ^  , 

Mr.-  Ki  i.i.v.  They  have  a  comparable  staff.  • 

CoMMi.ssioNt'R  Horn.  Because  — my  query  follows  Commissioner 
Freeman's  inquiry!  'that  if  you.  read  in  the  newspapers  that  there  are 
thousands  of  students  staying  out  of  the  schools  in  Boston,  and  if  a 
substantial  amount  of  State  aid  is  coming  to  the  Boston  School  Com- 
mittee based  on  their  enrollment  figure,  whichj^s  arrived  at  earlipr  in 
thu^school  yearri*  it  not  appropriate  that  the^arious  committees  pf. 
"^tlre  iegiiH^i^^  in  pursuit  ^f  their  legislative  oversight  function,  that  the  , 
fundJi  of  the.  taxpayers  of  the 'Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  be  ex- 
pended in  a  proper  way,  not  investigate-  the  Boston  School  Committee, 
"the?  Boston  school  superintendent,  and  how  they  are  carrying  out  and 
im|)^Mnenting  thi*e  State  funds? 

Mk.  Kf.li  v^.  I  don*l  mean  to  anticipate  the  conclusion  of  your 
questmn,  but  it  seems \^o  me  that  your  question  runs  contra  to  what 
might  be' the  expeciafion^^or  what  I  might  think  to  be  the  expectations 
of  this  commission.  - 

If  the  legislature  were  to  punish  Boston  by  wiiholding  funds  from  it 
.because  it  was  living*  up  to  a  court  order  which  caused  disruption  in 
the  schools,  then  it  seenis  to  me  that  the  legislature  would  then  be  act- 
ing contra  to  the  court  order. 

Commissionfr  Horn.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  position.  It 
ha>i  been  taken  by  many  in  Congress. 

I  really  wasn't  suggesting  that  you  punish  Boston  at  this  point, 
because  I  really  don't  know  what  the  sanctions  are  for  violation  of,Ht^ 
.  law,  although  we  have  explored  it  wUfi  a  few  previous  witnesses. 

What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  does  not  the  legislature  have  an  affir- 
mative duty  to  at  least  investigate  the  degree  to  which  a  particular 
event  is  occurring,  and  the  degrtfe  to  which  formulas  arc  being  invoked 
to  secure  State  funds  which  in  reality  are  not  reflected  by  the  student 
count  in  the  school  system.  ^ 

At  this  point  I  won't  even  pass  judgment  or  make  suggestions  myself 
as  to  what  you  ou»;ht  to  do  follow' ^4  that  investigation.  I  am  merely 
asking,  is  it  not  a'^^propriate,  in  your  responsibility  to  assure  the  proper 
expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  that  such  an  investigation  lake 
place'^ 

Mr.  Kfllv.  Well.  I  w  )uld  prefer,  finding  ourselves  in  a  financial  fix 
that  we  do  find  ourselvi:s  in  Massachusetts,  to  rely  upon  the  investiga- 
tions which  are  conducted  by  this  Commission,  and  by  others  who  are 


beinj;  paid  fur.  at  la^puyers'  expense,  and  keep  our  cost  of  tnvesiiga- 
tkin  at  a  n/ininiuin.  (. 

are  trying  to  get  into  n  staffing  position,  at  leasi  on  the  part  of 
scnal^i'ways  and  means,  where  we  could  at  ail  tunes,  monitor  the  activi- 
ties of  all  agencies  receising  Stale  funds 

At  this  point  we  are  ver>  liniiied  in  our  funding,  very  liniiled  in  i>ur  . 
pers'onnd,  and  one  person  trying  to.  handle  the  1(K),()(M)  students  in 
"^public  higher  education  and  handling  education  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, leaves  us  in  a  position  of  not  expending  our  total  outlay 
in  one  particular  area  that  seems  tu  be  rather,  thoroughly  investigated 
anyway 

CoMMlssioNi  R  Horn.  Well.  SetuUor;  we  will  be  glad  to  send  yon  a 
copy  of  the  final  report- for  whatever  value  it  is.  We  have  asked  for 
extensive  reports  on  this  problenuot  school  attendance. 

Thank  you.  *  ■ 

*  ,  Chairman  Fm  mmino.  Commissioner  Salt/man?  -  .  . 

t'oMMissioNiR  Sah/man.  CJentlemeiK  can  you  give  us  any  idea  at' 
how.much  the  State  receives  in  taxes  from  the  city  of  Boston^  and  how 
niuch  is  relumed  in  State  services?^ 

Mr  Km  IV  We  can  give  you  figures  for  the  Sliite  as  a  whole,  and 
I  would  guess  ihe  proporlionate  share  for' the  cityuif  Boston. 

As  far  as  receiving,  is  higher  than  giving. 

CoMMissioNiR  Sait/man.  It  is  receiving  higher  than  it  is  giving? 
Mr.  Kmlv.  I  would  guess  that  that  was  so. 

C()MMI^sU)NI:r  Sxit/mw.  Is  ihcre  any  way  of  securing  that  informa- 
tion, so  that  it  could  be  part  of  our  record?  "  - 

Mr   Kf  Ki  V    I  think  ihal  I  could  secure  you  information  to  prove 
both  >.ides  of  lhat  question  V 

C\)MMtssu)M  R  Saltv.man.  !  only  asked  because  you  were  indicated 
that,  why  should  another^ommunity  pay  for  tliingiv  that  Boston  has  to 
receive.  !  ' 

And  I  wonder  whether  Uherc  is  an^  imbalance « in  terms  of  what 
Bosiojiri^jAUjeiMng'^  *  ) 

\\r  Ki  i.i  N.  There  has  been  imbalance  in  this  Slate  in  the  industrial 
communities  for  many  years,  including 'Boston,  where —taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  ihe  small  community. 

But  with   the   rise  of  one  polilical  party,  which  almost  totally 
represents  the  industrial  community  in  this  State,  the  last  10  years  ■ 
haVe>hown  a  reversal  in  this  trend.  And  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  city 
of  Boston  and  l  le  major  cities  are  getting  more  than  ihev  were  putting 
out.  pretty  much  because  of  the  welfare  cost  that  is  centralized  in  the  ' 
major  industriii!  cilic^ 

CoMMissioMR  Smi/Mhn   Do  sou  feel,  gentlemen,  thai  the  city  has 
been  profligate  m  its  use  of^niblic  funds'^  ^  - 

Mr  Ki  i.i  v    rhal  is  a  to  \gh  question  to  ask  when'thcre  is  an  election 
year  going  on  •  •  * 
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But  I  would  ihink  that  the  city  has  demonstrated  the.  same-pretty 
,much  the  same  amount  of  effectiveness  and  efficiency  as^he  State  has» 
and  for  that  matter,  that  the  Federal  Government  has  demonstrated. 

CoMMiSisioNER  Salt/man.  Is  Boston  the  commercial  center  of^as- 
sachusetts  and  its  financial  stability  and  succcssi*  critical  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  State?      £s  - 

Mr.  Kklly.  No  qiftsstion. 

CoMMissi.oNER  Salt/man.  Then  may  I  go  on  to  ask  you  this:  Do  you 
agree  with^  Mayor  White,  who  earlier  today  said  that  the  quality  of 
education  determines  how  vigorous  the  comm^cial  life  of  the  city  will 
bp  in  the  future?  / 

Mr.  KkUy.  Yes. 

Mr.  B6VFRINI.  In  substance,  yes. 

<\)MMissl()NtR  Sai.t/.man.  That  you  are  equally  concerned,  with 
him,  about  the  quality  of  education  4n  tjiej/ity  of , Boston? 

Mr.  Dai.v.  Absolutely.  And  if  I  may  address  myself  to  that  in  a  very 
practical  way.  I  happen  to  live  ip  the  city  of  Boston^,  but  I  live  on  the 
border  of  a'suburb  called  Newton.  ' 

And  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  home,  it  is  equidistant  for  my 
child  to  go  to  one  of  two  public  schools.  My  child  can  only  attend  one 
of  Iht^m.  because  one  of  them  lies  in  the  city  of  Boston,  arid  the  other 
sone  lies  in  the  city  of  Newton. 

.Now  the  streets  are  the  same,  and  the  macadam  is  the  same,  and 
the  grass  is  the  same,  and  the  homes  are  the  same,  and  the  schools 
are  the  same.  And  in  terms  of  the  city's  financial  ability  to  provide  the 
.'kind  of  quality  education  so  that  we  can  say  there  is  no  finer  school 
system  in  Massachusetts  than  .the  city  of  Boston,  in  my  opinion  the 
only  way  wp  can  do  that  is  in  some  way,  we/must  break  down  that 
artificial  arbitrary  barrier  that  says  my  child  canH  take  a  right  at  the 
end  of  the  street  and  go  to  school,  but  must  take  a  left. 

And  so  that  I  an\  sure  that  the  mayor,  if  his  statement  before  you 
today  was  similar  t.)  his  state;nenls  in  the  past,  talks  about  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  metropolitan  area,  which  as  you  mentioned  earlier  in 
your  question  was  well  put  in  terms  of  the  stability  of  the  city  depend- 
ing in  great  degree  on  the  stability  of  the  metropolitan  area,  there  is 
no  question  in  my  mind  but  that  is  so. 

And  I  think  that  ultimately,  desegregation  notwithstanding,  there  is 
a  larger  issue  in  this  Stale  as  far  as  I  am  concerned;  that  is  the  whole 
question  of  school  finance  reform  in  terms  of  financing  elementary  and 
secondary  education  and  in  terms  of  providing  children  with  an  equal 
education  no  matter  where  the  accident  of  their  residence  is. 

And  lo  my  thinking  there  is  only  one  way  that  can  happen,  and  that 
is  that  we  have  to  break  down  —  that  is  just  an  artificial,  arbitrary  barri- 
er As  1  said  earlier,  the  gru^js  isjhe  same,  the  macadam  is  the  same, 
the  schools  are  the  same,  folks  are  the  same,  streets  arc  the  same. 

And  that  ts  one  way.  in  the  long  run,  I  think  that  this  city  and  most 
major  cities  in  this  country,  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we  have  to 
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muve  because  we  are  ajl  in  it  logelhet,  and  we  survive  or  die  on  the 
basis  of  the  viialiiy  of  the  central  city. 

And  I  think  that  this  city'  unjike  some  other  cities  in  this  country, 
has  u  chance  to.  really  do  that  in  a  marvelous,  creative  way.  And  we 
are  just  asking  our  folks  thai  live  in  the  neighboring  communities 
around  the  city  to  realize'that  and  to  join  with  us  in  this  effort. 

CoMMissiONEK  Saltzman.  Is  there  any  legislation  on  the  planning 
stages  towards  that  end? 

Mr.  Boverini.  We  have  formed,  ^ast  year,  the  representative  and 
myself,  introduced  a  resolve  forming  a  commission  for  unequal  educa--* 
tional  opportunity. 

And  the  reason  for  this  being  to  study  the  problem  of  school 
finance,  because  lintil  we  talk  per  pupil  expenditure  and  equalize  per 
pupil  expenditure,  we  are  not  talking  about  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. 

So  there,  is  legislation  that  has  been  passed,  and  there  is  a  commis- 
sion that  is  active:  We  meet  once  a  month  and  try  to  direct  all  our 
efforts  towards  this  goal.  * 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  FirMMiNCJ.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

CoMMissioNf  R  Rankin.  I  know  you  differed  on  your  opinion  on  this 
matter.  Does  the  hesitancy  of  the  Stale  legislature  to  give  any— to  ap- 
propriate any  money  for  Phase  II,  is  it  due  primarily  to  the  lack  of 
money,  an  unwillingness  to  help  Boston,  or  is  it  the 'purpose  for  which 
,t^*  money  is  going  to  be  used? 
'    Or,  do  all  those  reasons  enter? 

Mr.  Ki  lly.  I  would  say  it  is  a  combination  of  all  of  those  reasons, 
and  probably  the  one  single  reason  which  is  overriding  is  the  fiscal 
condition  of  the  Stale.  .  *  . 

CoMMi.ssioNf  R  Rankin.  And  that  is  so  paramount  that  the  other  two 
pale  into  insignificance  becaiisc  of  it,  is  that  it?  ^ 

Mr.  Kelly,  ^'es,  sir.  ^ 

I  think  the  other  two  would  exist,  but-> 

CoMMissioNKR  Ranxin.  They  exist,  don't  they? 

Mr.  KhiLY.  They  exist,  but  they  wouldn^l  have  meaning  and 
wouldn't  be  able  to  be  of  any  influence  except. for  the  fiscal  condition 
of  the  State. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Well  Mr.  Daly,  do  you  think  the  opposition 
to  this  comes  from  the  satellite  cities  around  Boston,  or  from  over  the 
entire  State?         ,  ^  , 

Ca^l  you  localize  the  opposition? 

Mr.  Daly.  The  opposition  in  terms  of  wUtipgncss  to  support  the  city 
in  its  efforts.^  ^  /  * 

Commissioni  r  Rankin  Yes. 

Mr.  Daly.  Well.  I  think  I  am  beginning  to  see  an  increasing  amount  * 
of  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  suburban  legislators  to  help  the  cjty 
in  its  efforts  4  ! 
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Now  that  sudden  willingness  may  have  somt;  relationship  to  the  fact 
that  legislation  has  been  filed  which  would  allow  the  suburban  commu- 
'  nities  to  cooperate  with  us  in  establishing  4  metropolitan  school  dis- 
trict 

I  think  that  aparl  from  thai  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is,  has  been 
a  general  unwillingness  on  the  parts  of  legislators  from  sections  of  this 
Commonwealth,  which  arc  at  some  distance  from  here,  to  realize,  to 
understand,  to  emputhi/e  and  sympathize  with  some  of  the  problems 
of  the  city. 

CoMMissioNFK  Rankin.  But  the  satellite  cities  rise  or  fall  with  the 
successes  of  Boston? 

Mk.  Dalv.  Absolutely.  I  have  been  trying  to  tell  those  folks  that  for 
years 

CoMMissioNiR  Rankin.  It  is  time  they  realized  that,  don't  you  think 
so?     *  . 
Mh.  Daly.  Yes  it  is.  Commissioner. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  a  piece  of  legislation  this  year— I  un- 
derstand you  had  Miss  Sullivan  of  the  school  committee  testify  before 
you  earlier  today  and  I  am  sure  she  talked  about  the  bill  that  we  were 
privileged  to  sponsor,  which  would  have  allowed  suburban  and 
neighboring  communities  to  cooperate,  with  this  city. 

We  weren't  very  succes,sful.  but  we  intend  to  pursue  that  effort. 

CoMMisMoNTR  Rankin..  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi.tMMiNo.  Do  any  of  the  other  members  of  the  panel 
want  to  comment  on  this  last  discussion? 

Mr  Km-IV  I  would  say  that  rather  than  opposition  to  helping 
Boston.  I  think  that  you  have  to  realize  that  legislators  see  the  State 
coffers  as  one  source  of  revenue  which  has  to  be  divided.  And  their 
primary  purpose  is  to  get  as  much  as  they  can  for  the  communities 
they  represent 

So  rather  than  opposition.  I  think  it  is— the  opposition  again  is 
secondary  only  to  their  own  interests. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Well,  I  want— oh.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr  Bi  (i(is  Gentlemen,  today  the  president  of  the  school  committee 
indicated  that,  as  I  recall,  he  would  not  spend  a  dime  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  funds  to  secure  the  kinds  of  resources,  human  resources 
in  the  form  of  allendance  officers,  to  see  that  young  people  who--l 
understand  thousands  of  them  have  and  may  have  boycotted  the 
schools— required,  or  their  parents  were  required  to  live  up  to  the  law 
that  students  should  go  to  school  up  tt.  a  certair\  age. 

And  1  understand  that  that  is  a  State  law. 

I  also  know  that  in  some  places,  at  least,  oversight  committees  of 
legislatures,  do  not  just  deal  with  questions  of  money,  but  they  also 
deal  with  questions  of  the  application  of  the  law  that  the  State  legisla- 
ture has  passed 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Stale  legislature  has  a  responsibility  where  a 
public  official  says,  without  equivocation,  that  he  will,  in  that  case,  di.s- 
obey  the  law  ? 
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[  Mk.  BuvFRiNi.  I  think  we  do. 

i  think  that  the  State  legislature,  through  the  deparlment  of  educa- 
tion and  its  various  agencies  that  represent  the  legislature  in  imple- 
menting mandates,  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to  see  that  these 
mandates  are  carried  out 

Mr.  HucKiS.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flimmin';!.  We,  certainly  appreciate  your  coming  here  at 
this  time  of  the  evening  and  presenting  this  testimony. 

This  has  been  a  very  revealing  experience  for  us  as  we  have  listened 
to  a  great  cJtal  of  testimony.  Coming  at  it  from  your  point  of  view, 
and  in  light  of  your  responsibility,  you  have  really  helped.  And  we  ap- 
preciate it. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  Bovfrini.  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Ihe  hearing  will  recess  until  9  o'clock  tomor- 
row morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  7:2S  p.m.,  the  hearing  was  recessed  to  reconvene 
at  9  a.m..  Friday,  June  20,  1975.] 
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Lawrence  B  Glick.  Acting  General  CounseJrPaul  Alexander,  Assistant 
General  Counsel;  Donald  M.  Slocks,  StaC^ttorney. 


:  PROCEEDINGS 

Chairman  Fli  mming  The  hearing  will  come  to  order. 

Counsel  will  call  the  first  witnesses. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Nancy  Yotts,  Pat  Russell,  Tom  Johnson. 

Chairman  Fu  mming.  As  the  attorney  for  two  of  the  witnesses  has 
not  yet  arrived.  I  think  we  should  proceed,  and  I  would  like  — before 
I  turn  the  questioning  over  to  Counsel,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Commissioner  has  not  arrived  at  a  final  decision  on  this  matter.  V^^ 
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have  requested  our  Counsel  to  prepare  some  additional  memoran- 
dum-meimiranda  dealing  with  the  legal  aspects  of  the  issue. 

However,  in  the  interests  of  time,  we  teel  that  we  should  at  this 
point  move  forward  with  certain  procedures  which  are  called  for  by 
the  law  And  Til  turn  ihe  questioning  over  to  the  Counsel,  but  again, 
I'd  like  sou  to  understand  that  a  final  decision  has  not  been  made  by 
the  Commission.  It  will  be  made  within  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks. 
This  hearing  will  not  end  today.  We  will  simply  recess  the  hearing,  v 
fSimullaneous  discussion.)  > 
Mh.  Johnson.  We  are  wailing  downstairs  for  the  other  counsel— the 
'  other  witnesses  are  there— and  I  was  wailing  down  there  for  somebody 
fron;  my  office  with  my  briefcase  and  Jhc  papers,  but  I\e  come 
without  my  briefcase.  Tm  sure  it's  going  to  catch  up  with  me  pretty 
soon 

However,  for  the  interests  of  time,  that's  why  we  ve  responded  to 
the  call  and  look  our  seals  on  the  witness  stand. 

However,  Td  like  to  point  out  two  things  with  reference  to  time  and 
ihc  menuuanda.  Yesterday  I  was  before  the  — 

C'MAiRMAN  Fi  i  MMiNii.  Maybc  we  can— shall— 

Mr.  Johnson.  Okay 

Mr.  DiNSMORi  We  were  lold  just  to  come  right  in. 
Chairman  In  i  MMiNi..  That\s  okay.  You've  been  called,  so  you  come 
right  on  in. 

Mr.  AiKXANiHR.  For  purposes  of  the  record,  it  would  be  best  if 
everybody,  starling  with  Mrs.  Yolls.  would  identify  themselves  and 
counsel  clearly  identify  who  they  are  representing. 

Ms  Yoirs  My  name  is  Nancy  Yotts.  Tm  a  parent,  executive  board 
member  of  ihe  South  Boston  InformatiiMi  Center. 

Ms  Ri  ssi  i.i  I'm  Pal  Russell,  parent  of  nine  children  and  president 
of  Charlesiown  InformaliiMi  Center. 

Mr.  Alkxani)|:r.  Counselor  Hicks? 

Ms  Hic  Ks.  Yes  My  name  is  Louise  Day  Hicks,  attorney  represent- 
ing both  Nancy  Yotts  and  Pal  Russell,  cocounsel  with  Counsellor  Din- 
snuue 

Mr  Johnson.  My  name  is  Tom  Johnson,  71  Baldwin  Street.  Char- 
lestown 

Mr  (iAiMN   Aiu^rncy  Vincent  Galvin  Offices  at  40  Broad  Street, 
.   Hi^slon.  Massachusetts  Here  as  counsel  to  Tomjohnson. 
Mr  AiMANOFR  Mr.  Dinsmore? 
Mr  Dinsmori  Yes.  sir 

Mr  Ai  FXANDiR  Could  you  just  identify  yourself  for  the  record. 
Mr  DiNsNumr  !  m  alltuney  Robert  Emmell  Dinsmore,  31  St.  James 
"  Avenue,  and  Fm  counsel  lor  Nancy  Yotts  and  Pal  Russell,  along  with 
Louise  I^ay  Hicks 
Mr  Aii  XANDiR  Thank  >ou. 

Mr  DiNSMoRf  CiiMitlcmen.  the  reason  thai  Mrs.  Hicks  is  here  is  in 
ca.se  1  need  ct^unsel  She^s  going  to  be  my  lawyer. 
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Chairman  Fli-mminu.  Prior  to  some  of  the  witnesses  coming  in  with' 
their  attorneys.  I  did  make  this  statement  which  I  would  like  to  repeat: 
The  Commission  has  not  made  a  flnal  decision  on  the  issues  raised  by 
the  witnesses  through  their  counsel  We  have  requested  our  Counsel 
to  prepare  additional  memoranda  on  some  of  the  legal  issues  involved. 

However,  in  the  interests  of  time  and  the  convenience  of  all  con- 
cerned, our  Counsel  will  address  certain  questions  to  the  witnesses  in 
order;^  that  the  record  on  which  we  will  be  acting  will  be  a  complete 
record/  But  again  I  Want  to  underline  the  fact  that  at  this  point  the 
Commission  has  not  yet  made  a  fmal  decision. 

Mr.  CfAi.viN  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  conclujle  the  remarks  that  I 
was  in  the  process  of  making  to  you  on  the  statement— 
V   Chairman  Flemmino.  Yes. 

Mr.  Galvin.  —concerning  the  time  dement  and  the  considera- 

t-r-it's  in  deference  to  this  Commission  and  in  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
that  we  are  participating  to  the  exteiit  that  we  feci  that  we  can, 
if  we  can  be  of  assistance  to  the  Commission  and  the  work  that  it's 
endeavoring  to  do. 

However.  I  must  comment  that  in  this  case  if  you  are  liable  for  an 
overdue  library  card  you'd  have  20  days  to  prepare  an  answer  to  it.7:' 
And  I  believe  in  the  Federal  jurisdiction,  if  you  put  a  5-cent  stamp  on 
a  first  class  mail  you'd  still  have  20  days  to  respond. 

This  Commission  has  given, these  people  24  hours  to  come  up  with 
a  legal  brief  or  a  memorandum.  I  submit  if  there's  ever  a  commission 
or  ever  a  body  that's  dedicated  or  supposed  ^o  be  dedicated  to  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  of  these  United  States,  it  should  be  this  body,  and 
I  do  feel  that  that  is  somewhat  of  a  restriction  on  the  capacity  of  the 
people  to  express  and  to  honor  and  to  be— enjoy  the  rights  that  we're 
supposed  to  have. 

And  in  foUowing  that,  as  you— as  the  chairman  just  said,  you  are  al- 
lowing your  Counsel  to  do  a  further  study.  Again,  this  Counsel  to  this 
Commission  are  specialists,  I  would  assume,  in  the  area  of  civil  rights, 
and  they  probably  have  forgotten  more  than  I  or  many  lawyers 
throughout  these  United  States  will  ever  know  about  these  matters. 

And  I  submit,  and  I  ask  this  Commission  to  take  this  into  considera- 
tion. 

And  in  closing  I  would  like  to  say  that  some  of  the  questions  put 
to  my  witness  concerning  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  etc.,  etc.,  have 
been  the  subject  matter  of  entire  volumes  by  learned  scholars  of  the 
law  And  to  put  those  questions  to  a  layman,  (  submit  is  not--I  believe 
it  is  improper,  quite  frankly.  Mr  Chairman. 

Chairman  Flimmino  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  comment.  I 
think  the  point  that  y()u  raised  is  a  good  point,  and  this  Commission 
will  certainly  be  willing  to  allow,  time  for  filing  supplemental  jnemoran- 
da  on  the  issues  that  have  been  raised. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Chairman  Flemminu.  I'll  confer  with  my  colleagues  and  set  the 
exact  time,  but  certainly  I  think  the  point  that  you've  made  is  a  very 
valid  point. 

Counsel  will  proceed. 

Mr.  Ai.KXANDFR.  Mrs.  Yolts,  could  you  again  identify  yourself  and 
your  organizational  affiliation? 

Ms.  YoTTS.  Certainly.  I'm  Mrs.  Nancy  Yotts.  I  live  in  South  Boston. 
I'm  a  parent.  I  have  four  children.  I'm  on  the  executive  board  of  the 
South  Boston  Information  Center.  It. is  a  private  organization. 

I'm  a  member  of  the  South  Boston  Citizens'  Association,  a  member 
of  the  South  Boston  Residents'  Group,  a  member  of  St.  Peter's  PTA. 

Mr.  Alexanoer.  Thank  you. 

Could  you  tell  us  what  service  the  South  Boston  Information  Service 
provides  relative  to  school  desegregation? 

Ms.  Yotts.  I  plead  the  1st.  the  4th,  the  5th.  the  6th,  and  the  14th 
amendments. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests  the  Commission  to— 

Ms  Yotts.  And  further,  I  challenge  the  right  of  this  agency  to 
question  private  organizations. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests  the  Commission  to  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question.  ' 

Chairman  Flemming,  By  direction  of  the  Commission,  I  so  direct. 
Mrs.  Yotts? 

Mr,  DinsmorE;  Mr.  Chairman,  what  has  come  before  relative  to 
Mrs.  Yotts  and  Mrs.  Russell,  I  would  hope  that  the  Commissioner 
bears  in  mind  is  also  applicable  today,  as  to  the  same  rights  of  con- 
stitutional privileges,  those  safeguards  that  they  lean  upon  and  still  lean 
upon. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Yotts.  does  the  South  Boston  Information 
Center  provide  any  educational  information  services? 

Ms.  Yotts.  I  plead  the  1st.  the  4th.  the  5th,  the  6th  and  the  14th, 
and  1  challenge  the  right  of  this  Commission  to  question  a  private  or- 
guni/ation.  and  1  challenge  in  fact  the  legitimacy  of  the  purpose  of 
these  hearings  being  held  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests  that  the  Commission  direct  th« 
witness  to  answer  the  question. 

Chairman  Flemming.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  I  so  direct. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Yotts,  did  your  organization  have  any  input 
into  the  planning  for  Phase  1  or  the  planning  that  has  gone  on  to  date 
for  Phase  11? 

Ms.  Yotts.  1  plead  the  1st.  the  4th.  the  5th.  the  6th.  and  the  14th 
amendments. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests  the  Commission  to— 
Ms.  Yotts.  And  the  other  points  that  I  have  made. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Understood— to  answer  the  question. 
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.  Ms.  YoTTS.  And  I  call  upon  you  to  answer  the  motion  filed  by  my 
attorney  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  Title  V,  USCA  Sec- 
tion 552.  And  I  call  upon  you  to  provide  me  with  any  information  that 
has  been  gathered  by  investigators  concerning  my  personal  life! 

Mr.  Alfxander.  .Counsel,  that  notion  was  duly  filed  yesterday  and 
will  be  responded  to  in  the  prescribed  statutory  time. 
Mrs.  Yotts,  in  respect  to  the  Commission's  direction— 
CMAiR^fAig  FLEMMiNG.  CounscI,  I  think  the  record  should  show  that 
that  prescribed  statutory  time  is  10  days.  ' 
Mr.  Alexander.  Correct.  o 
Mrs,  Yotts,  in  response  to  the  Commission's  direction  to  answer  the 
question,  do  you  stil!  refuse  to  answer  the  questi^on? 
Ms.  VoTTS.  Most  respectfully,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Alexander.   Does  the  South   Boston   Information  Center 
promote  activities  to  explain  its  opposition  to  the  desegregation  plan? 
Ms.  Yotts.  Again  I  plead  the  same. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests  that  the  Commission  direct  the 
witness  to  answer  the  qu.estion. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  I  so  direct. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Yot^s,  do  you  stiU  refu!>e  to  answer  the 
question? 

Ms.  Yotts.  On  the  same  constitutional  grounds  and  the  reasons 
cited,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Yotts,  for  the  record  I  shoul '  inform  you  that 
the  Commission  may  consider  such  refusal  to  be  contumacious 
behavior. 

Mrs.  Yotts,  is  your  organization  'prepared— 

Ms.  Yotts.  Sir,  what  does  ''contumacious"  mean? 

Mr.  ALEXANDEii.  "Contumacious'*  means  a  refusal  to  answer  a  duly 
authorized  question  under  subpena  proceedings  before  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Ms.  Yotts.  Thank  you.  Would  you  repeat  the  question,  sir? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  your  organization  prepared  to  provide,  in  rela- 
tion to  Phase  II  community  involvement,  information  services,  training 
for  community  persons  or  the  like? 

Ms.  Yotts.  Again,  I  call  upon  my  constitutional  rights. 

Mr.  Alexander.  For  the  record,  show  that  Counsel  intended  to  ask 
general  questions  and  then,  based  on  the  response  of  the  witness,  to 
ask  followup  questions. 

Ms.  Yotts.  For  the  record,  1  challenge  your  right  to  investigate  a 
private  organization. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Chairman,  Counsel  requests  that  Mrs.  Yotts's 
refusal  to  answer  a  series  of  directed— of  questions  that  she  has  been 
directed  to  do  so  by  the  Commission,  be  considered  contumacious 
behavior. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  I'll  poll  the  Commission  on  that  request. 
Those  favoring  the  motion  by  Counsel  will  indicate  by  saying  aye, 
those  opposed,  no. 
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Chairman  Flemmino.  Co  nmissioner  Freeman? 
"CoMMisSwlNEii -Freeman.  Aye. 
Chairman  FLEMMiNG.  Comn^issioner  Horn? 
Commissioner  Horn.  Aye. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Rankin? 

Commissioner  Aankin.  Aye. 
•.  Commissioner  Saltzman.  Aye.  .  ^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  Okay. 

Ms.  YoTTs.  I  couldn't  hear  Mr.  Rankin's  answer,  sir. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Aye. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Aye. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  Sorry. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Your  motion  is  granted. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the 
U.S.  Attorney  for  appropriate  proceedings. 

Chairman  Flemming.  By  action  of  the  Commission,  this  motion  will 
be  taken  under  advisement,  and  no  decision  will  be  made  at  this  par^ 
ticular  session  until— and  this  ties  in  there— if  I  might  interrupt-rthis 
tics  in  with  the  request  of  Counsel  that  additional  time  b  5  provided  to 
supply  addenda  to  the  memoranda  that  have  been  furnished.  And  we 
will  grant  additional  time,  and  then  we'll  also  have  briefs  from  our  own 
attorngys.  and  then  on  ihz  'oasis  of  weighing  those  arguments,  we  will 
make  our  final  decision. 

But  Mr.  Dinsmore,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  no  final  decision  ts 
being  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vincent  Calvin  made  a  state- 
ment earlier.  1  don't  want  to  make  a  statement,  but  I  would  like  to 
add  to  what  you  just  said. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  As  1  understand  it,  you've  indicated  that  you  have 
by  statute  10  days  to  answer  my  questions  under  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 

matio**  Act. 
Chairman  Flemming.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Well,  part  of  the  defense  that  will  be  raised,  i  an- 
ticipate, as  a  refusal  on  the  oart  of  my  client  clients  to  respond -and 
again,  they  refuse  most  respectfully,  not  contemptuously,  but  to 
respond  to  the  questions  of  this  honorable  Commission,  might  very 
well  be  based  on  some  of  the  answers  that  I  anticipate  will  be 
forthcoming  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

So  I  would  ask  that  if  there  is  some  way  that  we  can  coordinate  the 
filing  of  supplementary  briefs  after,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  receive  the  in- 
formation under  that  Act— 

Chairman  Flemming.  Okay. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Dinsmore.  Counsel  will  be  glad  to  discuss  this 
matter  of  timing  with  you.  I  just  point  out  for  the  record  that  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Freedom  of  Information  Act  requests 
technically  cannot  be  used  to  pursue  other  proceedings.  But  we  will 


be  happy  to  discuti  the  timing  with  you  and  make  what  arrangementr 
are  appropriate. 

^  Mr.  Dinsmore.  Fihe.  The  other  thing  that  the  lady  was— 
Chairman  Flrmminci.  Could  I  just— 
Mr.  Dinsmqrf..  --as  a  defense  - 

Chairman  Flemming.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  could  I  just—to  nail  that  one 
down— I  think  the  suggestion  made  by  Counsel  is  a  ^ood  one.  After 
we've  fmished  these  proceedings,  if  both  counsel  representing  wit- 
nesses could  confer  with  our  Counsel  to  see  if  agreement  can  be 
reached  on  a— on  a  time  period,  and  then  we  reserve  the  right  to  make 
the  final  decision  on  it,  but  we'^Would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  advice 
of  both  counsel  along  with  our  Counsel  in  terms  of  fixing  the  time 
when  additional  memoranda  should  be  filed. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman*  the 'reason  I  made  those  prelimi- 
nary statements  origin^y.,was  relative  to  the  two  things,  the  time  in 
which  to  come  up  with-the,  memorandum  in  24  hours,  and  also  my  ob* 
servations  just  sitting  beside  my  witness  here  when  he  was  sort  of  con- 
fronted with  very,  very  erudite  questions  of  law«. 

I  submit  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  to  go  through  this  formality  and 
to  hold  these  people  up  to  this  type  of  questions  and  rule  and  vote 
as  to  whether  they  are  being  contemptuous  of  this  Commission,  at  this 
point  in  time  when  we  don't  have  the  preliminary  matters  resolved,  I 
submit  violates  these  people's  rights.  They're  holding  them  up  to  a  sub- 
stantial segment  of  the  community  as  obstructionists.  ' 

There's  no  question  in  my  mind  of  that.  If  you  read  the  daily 
newspaper  you  can  take  judicial  notice  of  that  fact.  And  I  submit  that 
that  being  the  case,  to  go  {through  this  formality  from  the  ringed 
notebook  in  front  of  the  Counsel  and  asked  the  questions  and  go 
through  the  votes  before  we  cover  that  preliminary  matter,  1  su^bmit 
is  a  violation  of  their  human  rights  if  not  their  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Alexander.  As  counsel  is  aware,  any  allegation— not  allegation, 
but  any  claim  of  privilege  is  supposed  to  be  specific  at  the  time  it  is 
raised  and  argued  at  that  time  by  counsel.  The  Commission  has  ex- 
tended a  courtesy  in  this  situation  in  allowing  supplemental  statements 
to  perfect  the  assertion  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Galvin,  Mr.  Chairnfan,  I  submit  that  that  is.as  shallow  as  the 
old  concept  of  separate  but  equal. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  most  respectfully  may  I  add  to  more 
points  to  what  the  lady  has  already  said? 

Chairman  Flemming.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  As  to  why  she  objects  to  testify. 

Number  one,  we  feel  that  there  is  a  serious  violation  'under  the 
Federal  statutes.  Factually— or  strike  '"factually."  As  a  practical  matter 
it  is  our  contention  that  there  is  a  violation  of  rights  of  Mrs.  Yotts  and 
Mrs.  Russell  under  color  of  law.  and  there  are  appropriate  statutes,  as 
this  Commission  knows,  that  we  can  move  on,  and  we  are  considering 
moving  on. 


.  Secondly,  1  note  that  a  report  in  the  media,  and  wtr discussed  this; 
indicates  that  a  statement  ^as  made  by  somebody  on  the  Commission, 
that  the  reason  for  thb  C?ommission  being  in  Boston  was  to  lend  force 
or  lend  Federal  presence  to  an  order  which  had  issued  from  the 
Federal  District  Court. 

'  I  note  also,  and  I  think  I  was  ruled  out  of  order,  but  I— the  last  time, 
but  Tm  not  saying  this  to  be  facetious.  You  have— one  i^sue  here  is 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
,ica,  the  right  to^free  speech.  And  what  bothers  rfte  here  is  that  1  have 
two  people.  They*re  little  people.  They're  poor  people.  And  we  lean 
^heavily  on  the  first  (amendment]. 

The  Boston  filobe  is  a  multi-billion  dollar:corporation.  They  plead 
the  first.  They  don *t  even  show  up  by  subpena.  Do  you  know,  sir,  that* 
even  before  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Commission  in  Massachusetts  I 
have  subpenaed  newspapermen  and  they  have  responded  to  the  sub- 
pena» and  they  have  gone  on  record  and  stated  their  reasons.  Yet  it 
is  my  understanding  that  a  Counsel  from  this  agency  has  indicated  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  force  Mr.  .Healy  from  the  Globe  in  here  to 
answer  Mr.'  Healy  has  that  right  of  the  first  amendment. 

A  decisior>  has  been  made  by.  your  Counsel  that  that  first  amend- 
ment cannot  be  claimed  under  this  situation  by  two  poor  persons,  but 
that  the  rich  paper  can.  And  I  say  to  you  most  respectfully  and  most 
humbly,  if  that  isn't  discrimination,  then  you  tell  me  what  is. 
"Chairman  Flfmming.  Mr.  Dinsmore,  may  I  .return  to  my  opening 
statement,  that  the  final,  basic  decision  on  the  issues  which  you  have 
raised  in  behalf  of  your  client  has  not  been  made  by  the  Commission. 

On  the  point  made  earlier  by  the  counsel  for  Mr.  Johnson,  after 
Counsel  has  finished  asking  the  questions,  and  before  he  makes  a  mo- 
tion relative  to  contumacious  conduct,  Tm  going  to  recess  the  hearing 
and  consider  the  points  raised  by—so  that  the  Commission  can  con- 
sider the  points  raised  by  counsel.  And  I  will— at  that— oh,  all  right. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  discussion,  I 
move  that  the  Commission  rescind  its  citation  of  Ms.  Yotts  for  contu- 
macious behavior,  and  that  the  Counsel  will  proceed  with  the  question- 
ing of  the  three  witnesses,  and  that  any  motion  Counsel  wishes  to 
make  after  pursuing  standard  procedure  will  then  be  discussed  in  ex* 
ecutive  session  of  the  Committee  during  a  recess  with  the  present  wit- 
nesses and  Counsel  remaining  and  the  Commission  returning  to  then 
formally  vote  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  three  cases  before  it. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Okay.  Do  you  vote  aye  on  that  motion? 

CoMMissioNF.R  HoRN.  Well,  we  n^d  a  second,  I  think. 

Chairman  Flpmmino.  Okay 

Do  you  second  it? 

Commissioner  Freeman.  I  will  second  ii. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Okay. 
Do  you  vote  aye  now  on  the  motion? 
Commissioner  Freeman.  Aye. 
Commissioner  Horn.  Aye. 
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,CoMMkssioNRR  Ra^kin.  Aye.      '  . 

y/COMMISSIONF.R  SALT2MAN.  Aye. 

.  Chairman  Flemmincs.  All  right.  With  thal---I  think  that  covers  the 
point  that  you  have  raised,  which  we  will  take  under  advisement  im- 
mediately after  the— 

Mr.  Galvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
yes.  Thank  you  very  much.  , 
Chairman  Flemming.  Good.  All  rigjit.  Will  Counsel- 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Russell— 

Chairman  Flemming.  Coi^nscl,  Mr.  Dinsmore  understands  now  that 
the  motion  that  was  made  by  Counsel  relative  to  your  client  has  been 
rescinded,  and  that  that  motion  by  Counsel  and  any  similar  motions 
he  may  make  will  be  taken  under  advisement  in  an  executive  session 
^  immediately.  We  will  ask  you  to  wait,  and  then  we  will  come  back  and 
indicate  wh^t  our  decision  has  been. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Russell,  could  you  again  identify  yourself? 

Ms.  Russell.  Pat  Russell,  9  Carney  Court  in  Charlestown,  parent  of 
nine  children  and  president  of  the  Charlestown  Information  Center. 

Mr.  Alkxander.  Mrs.  Russell,  would  you  please  describe  the  Char- 
lestown Information  Center  and  the  types  of  services  it  provides? 

Ms.  Russell.  I  plead  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  and  the  14th 
amendments.  ^/ 

Mr.  Alexander.  (Counsel  requests  that  the  Commission  direct  the 
witness  to  answer  the  question. 

Ms.  Russell.  And  also  the  subpena  that  was  served  to  me  was  not 
served  properly. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  counsel  or  witness  specify  the  objection  to 
service? 

Ms.  Russell  I  did  not  get  it  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  It  was 
sent  to  my  son's  home.  And  1  question  you  your  right  to  question  a 
private  organization. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not-x- 

Commissioner  Horn  Excuse  me.  The  Counsel  had  better  repeat  the 
request  to  direct  the  witness  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Vice  Chairman. 

Counsel  requests  that  the  Commission  direct  the  witness  to  answer 
the  question. 

Chairman  Flemming.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  1  so  direct. 

Mr  Alexander  Mrs.  Yotts,  does  your  organization,  the  Char- 
lestown Information  Center  - 

Commissioner  Horn.  Excuse  me.  It  s  Mrs.  Russell.  The  signs  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  apologize.  Mrs.  Russell,  does  the  Charlestown  In- 
formutiori  Center  provide  such  services  as  counseling  or  community  in- 
formation? 
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Ms.  Russell.  I  plead  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5thi  the^th,  and  the  14th  • 
amendment*.  I  quewion  you  your  right  to  question  *  private  (organiza- 
tion. I  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  purpose,  of  these  hearings  being 
hcKl  in  Bo'ston, 


Mr.  Alexanofr.  Mrs.  Russell— 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Wait  a  minute. 
Mi^.  Alexander.-  I'm  going  back  a  minute. 

In  relation  to  the  Commission  direction  of  you  to.^nswer  the  preced- 
ing question  do  you  still  refuse  to  answer  such  question? 
Ms.  Russell.  I  take  the  1st,  the  4ih,  the  5th,  the  6th,  and  the  Mth. 

amendments.  .    '      u "  u 

Mr.  Alexander.  With  respect  to  my  question  relati.ng^o  whether 
your  organization  provides  counsel.ikig  or  information  services,  I 
request  the  Commission  to  direct  the  witrtess  to  answer  the  question. 

CHAIRMAN  Flemmino.  , By  authority -of  the  Commission  I  so  direct. 
„  Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Russell? 

Ms.  Russell.  I  question  your— I  take  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  the 
6th.  and  the  Uth  amendments,  and  I  question  your  right  to  question 
a  private  organization. 

Mr.  Alexander.  With  respect  to  the  direction  of  the  Commission 
db  you  still  refuse  to  answer  the  question? 

'  Ms.  RusselJ.  Respectfully,  yes.  y 
'  Mr.. Alexander.  Is  your  organization  undertaking  any  outreach  at- 
jiempts  under  Phase,  I  to  provide  information  to^  community  residents 
/concerning  schtjol  desegregation?  ,  ^  ^ 

/    Ms.  Russell.  I  take  the  1st,. the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  and  the  l4th 
I  amendments,  an^  I  question  your  right  to  question  a  private  organiza- 
tion. •  u  •. 

Mr.  Alfxand^r.  Counsel  requests  the  Commission  to  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  question.  ' - 
Chairman  FlfImming.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  I  so  direct. 
Mr.  Alexander.  Mrs.  Rus§ell,  will  you  answer  the^question  that  the 
Commission  has  ilir?cted  yqu  to  answer? 

Ms  Russell.  1  take  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th  and  the  Uth 
amendments,  anii  I  wish  to  be  treated  as  the  Boston  <Jlobe  has  been 
treated. 

Mr  AiFXANDt.R.  Mrs.  Russell,  has  your  organization  had  any  input 
into  the  planning  or  the-for  Phase  I  oi>the  planning  for  Phase  II,  such 
as  it  has  been?  ;  •  y         "  ^  ,^      ^  . 

Ms.  Russell.  I  plead  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th,  and  the  Uth 
amendments;  I  question  ypTi^right  to  question  a  private  organization; 
I  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  purpose  of  the  hearings  being  held  in 
Boston  I  call  upon  you  to  reply  to  the  motion  filed  yesterda^nder 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Title  V,  USCA  Section  552. 1  call 
upon  you  to  furnish  any  inforiiiation  gathered  by  the  investigation  con- 
cerning my  personal  life.  ■   

Mr.  Alexander.  As  Counsel—  ^ 
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Ms.  Russell.  And  further,  I  understand  that  you  have  already  ^con- 
ducted an  investigation  on  me.  I  don't  Qtiderstand  the  necessity  of 
fu/ther  investigation  and  questioning. 

Mr^  Alexander.  Ag  Counsel  has  already  indjicated,  the  request 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  has  been  Received  and  will  be 
responded  to  within  the  prescribed  statutory  tifne. 

Mrs.  Russell,  is  your  organization  planning  to  provide  any  informa- 
tion relative  to  Phase  11^  any  outreach^programs,  training  for  parents 
and  students  and  such?  * 
•  Ms.  Russell.  I  plead  the  1st,  the  4th,  the  Sth,  the  6th,  and  the  14th 
amendment  and  I  question  your  right**to  question  a  private  oraaniza- 
tion.     .  =\  . 

Mr.  Alexander.  Counsel  requests— 

MR.rOALViN.  Point  of  order.  Mr.  Chairman.  Could  I  address  the 
Chair,  please? 

Y  At  ibis,  point  in  time  I'm  beginning  to  wonder  the  purpose  of  this 
public  hearing  at  this  particular  time,  having  all  three  people  here.  The 
Commissidn  is  apprised  of  the  position  takeij^by  counsel  for  these  wit- 
nesses. And  to  go  through  thi$--please.  I  say  this  in  all  deference— it's 
almost  like  a  charade.  It's  almost  like,  putting  these  people  up  on  ex- 
hibit.  ^' 

}(  we  have  agreied  that  we  are  going  to.  try  to  cooperate  and  help 
^^(Qom  mission—  '  * 

'CflAiRMAN  FLfMMiNO^  Counsellor— '  ^  A 

Mr.  QALvrN.  And  we  have  agreed  they  will  do  it  >4n  executive  ses- 
sion, why  do  we  go  through  this  display  at  this  time? 

Mr.  DinsmcTre.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witnesses  Yotts  and  witness  Rus- 
sell, at  this. point  we  don't  ask  for  executive  session.  I  would  add  one 
thing  to  what  Mr.  Galvin  says.  I'm  not  a  big-time  lawyer.  I  have  a  small 
office.  But  I  have  tried  a.few  criminal^ cases.  And  thi^is  taking  on  the 
tone  of  a  grand  jury  iti^stigation.  ^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  think  in  view  pf  the  fact  that  you  have  ad- 
dressed the  Chairman  on  this  point,  mis  Commission  of  course  has 
been  confrontpd  with  this  issue  before  in  its  history,  and  we'xe  simply 
.'following  the  procedures  that  the  la^prdscribcs.  And  I  recognize  that 
it  is  somewhat  repetitive,  but  we  haVe  an  obligation  to  develop  a 
Vecord  whi,ch  conforms  to  the  previsions  of  the  la^,  and  that's  all  * 
wg're  dumg,  and  we'll  do  it  just  as  quickly  as  we  can.  • 

And  in  response  to  Mr.  pi;ismore's  comment,  we  will  go  into  execu- 
tive iussion  solely  for  the  purpose  of  considering  counsel's  motion  rei^- 
tive  to  the  contumacious  conduct,  and  then  we'll  indicate  whether  vie 
are  going  to  take  that  under  advisement  pending  the  submission  of  ad- 
ditional memoranda  by  counsel.  That's  all  we  have  in  r^ind^  (  X 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  regard, 'one  of'^thq  real  con- 
cerns'that  these  ladies  havjf  had.  and  that  Mrs.  Hicks  has  had  during 
the  hearing,  you  don't  know  it.  you  are  not  aware,  probably,  that  there  < 
has  been  an  ongoing  investigation.  This  is  why  we  have  to  take  the 
position  we're  taking. 


Chairman  Fi.hMMiNii.  I- 

Mr.  Dinsmorf.  The  FBI  as  recently  as  yesterday  has  interrogated  a 
client  of  mine  the  day  before,  knowing  I'm  counsel.  It's  taking  on,  cu- 
riously, a  parallel  with  what  happened  during  the  demonstrations 
against  the  Vietnam  War  And  I  don't  intend  to  find  ourselves  in 
another  Watergate  situation.  I  want  protection  here,  I  want  to  know, 
I  don't  want  to  be  another  Daniel  EUsberg  here.  I  want  these  ladies 

protected.        -  ,  . 

And  w'e-that's  why  we  asked  for  the -information  under  that  act. 
and  that's  why  we're  citing  our  constitutional  amendments. 

Chairman  Fi.i-;mnhno,  Mr.  Dinsmore.  I-,this  we  recognize,  and 
-4  -wc  recognize  the  right  of  your  clients  and  you  representing  them 
to  raise  all  of  the  issues  that  you  are  raising.  And  we  do  want  to  give 
you  udditional  time  to  develop  whatever  additional  addendum  to  the 
memoranda  you  desire  to  develop,  so  that  we  have  before  us 
everything  that  you  feel  we  should  have  before  us  before  we  make  a 
final  decision. 

And  this  Commission  will  cooperate  with  you  as  counsel  to  make 
sure  that  you  have  adequate  opportunity  to  present  \o  us  everything 
that  you  want  to  present. 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Sir.  coold  thai  also  take  the  form  of  affidavits  that 
people  that  have  been  forced  to  take  polygraph  tests  have  been  sub- 
jected to  harassment  by  Federal  agents? 

Chairman  Flemmino,  May  I— 

Mr.  Dinsmore,  May  I  also  submit  that  as  a  part  of  my  brief  for  your 
consideration'.' 

Chairman  Fiemminc;.  Yes.  May  I  suggest  that  you  discuss  that  with 
Counsel,  and  I  think  that  you  can  re'ich  an  agreement  on  that. 

'Now.  I'll  ask  Counsel— in  the  interests  of  time  I'll  ask  Counsel  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Aikxanoer.  Well,  there's  an  outstanding  question  to  Mrs.  Rus- 
sell in  relation  to  what  her  organization  would  be  willing  to  do  in  rela- 
tion to  Phase  II  in  terms  of  training,  information,  and  putreach  pro- 
grams, and  I  respectfully  request  the  Commission  to  direct  Mrs,  Rus- 
sell to  an.swer  the  question.  ,  ,. 

Chairman  I  i.emmino.  By  authority  of  the  Commission.  1  so  direct. 

Ms  Rlssm  i  1  plead  the  1st.  the  4th,  the  5th.  the  6th.  and  the  14th 
amendments,  and  I  question  you  the  right  to  question  a  private  or- 
ganisation. 

Mr.  Ai.EXANi)fR.  Counsel  requests  that  the  Commission  find  the 
refusal  to  answer  the  questions  set  out  to  be  contumacious  behavior. 

Chairman  FLFMMiNti.  That  motion  on  the  part  of  Counsel  will  b.e 
taken  under  advisement 

MR   Alfxasdir.  Mr.  Johnson,  would  you  please  identify  yourself 

agiiiM  for  the  record  '  ^  ,  „  , . 

Mr  Johnson  My  name  is  Thomas  Johnson.  I  hve  at  7  I  Baldwin 

Street.  Charlestown. 
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Mr".  Alexander.  Mr.  Johnson,  with  respect  to  the  Gharlestown  In- 
formation Organization,  also  known  sometimes  as  the  Powder  Keg  Or- 
prolww  ^^^^^  °^  icmces  your  organization 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question.  Commission,  as 
bemg  improper  and  loaded. 
Chairman  Flemming.  Would  you  specify? 

Mr.  Calvin.  It's  a  general  objection  at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  rorm  of  the  question  as  loathed. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Will  Counsel  repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Johnson,  are  you  a  member  of  the  Char- 
leitown  Information  Center?  '  , 

Mr.  Galvi'n.  Objection. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  On  what  grounds  does  counsel  object  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  or  not  his  client  belongs  to  the  organization? 

Mr.  Galvin.  There  is  no  evidence  before  this  Commission  at  this 
time,  as  far  as  this  witness  is  concerned,  as  to  what  organization  he 
IS  referring  to,  when  it  existed,  when  it  came  into  being,  if  it  ever  ex- 

Chairman  Flkmming.  Will  Counsel  respond  to  that  comment  or  ob- 
servation on  the  part  of  Counsel  for  the  witness? 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  rules  of  evidence  in  a  Commission  proceeding 
are  not  the  strict  rules  that  are  followed  in  a  criminal,  proceeding. 
There  is  information  in  the  record  with  respect  to  the  Charlestown  In- 
formation Center  as  an  organization  from  the  t<}stimony  of  other  wit- 
nesses and  from  documents  in  the  Commission's  pbssession. 

Mr.  Gai.vin.  Mr.  Chairman— 

Chairman  Flemming.  Pardon  me,  , 
Mr.  Galvin.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  that  statement  by  Counsel 
as  to  what  he  or  they  think  doesn't  help  this  witness  respond  to  this 
qu^tion.  because  what  is  in  the  mind  of  Counsel  or  in  the  minds  of 
each  t>ne  of  these  Commissioners  might  not  be  the  same  organization 
that  IS  m  the  mind  and  memory,  if  it  is.  of  this  witness.  And  con^ 
sequently  we  do  iiot  have  any  definitive  object  before  the  witness  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  belongs  in  this  particular  operation. 

And  I  might  cite.  Your  Hpnor.  Mr.  Chairman—  of  the  United  States 
some  of  the  language  in  there,  abuses  of  the  investigatory  process  may 
imperceptibly  to  abridgement  of  protected  freedom.  Now  we  know  in 
this  instance  that  this  Commission  is  precluded  from  going  into  any  in- 
volvement, inquiry  of  any  witness,  voluntary  br4nvoluntary,  relative  to 
any  association  of  a  private  nature.  And  we  also  know  that  this  Com- 
mission is  precluded  by  the  various  amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  from  abridging  the  personal  rights  or  goine  Inta  the  ' 
personal  effects  of  individuals. 

And  I  submit  that  this  question  is— has  not  been  sufficiently 
established,  the  foundation  for  it,  to  be  responsive. 
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CHAIRMAN  FLFMMiNdil'il  usk  CounscI  to  Summarize  what  is  in  the 
record' rclufive  to  the  organization  to  which  this  reference  has  been 

"^Mr  (jai.vin.  May  we  have  reference  to  the  page  and  volume  of  the 
record  so  thaVSv*  can  check  it  out'.'  ,  . 

Mr  Alfxandkr  That  is  not  currently  available  as  the  transcript  is 
being  provided  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
'  CoMMissiONFR  HuRN,  Well.  Can  I  ask  CounscI  a  question? 

Counsel,  have  you  established  that  of  the  organizations  you  re 
questioning  the  witnesses  about,  that  they  are  chartered  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts— Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  Ai  FXANDFR.  Those  questions  were  asked  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mrs, 
Russell,  1  believe,  on  Wednesday. 

Mr  Galvin.  The  question  was  put  to  you.  Counsel,  have  you 
established  that  these  organizations  have  been  chartered  under  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts?  That's  a  yes  or  no 
responsive  answer,  I  believe.  ~ 

Mr  Alexander.  It  has  not  been  established  today  on  this  record. 

Commissioner- Horn.  Well,  has  Mr.  Johnson  been  asked  the 

question'  < 
Mr-.  Alexander.  I'm  asking  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Johnson,  is  the  Charlcstown  Information  Center  chartered  or- 
ganization under  tKe  laws  of  Massachusetts? 

Mr  Dinsmore.  Mr>pardon  me-Vice  Chairman  Horn,  there  was 
a  motion  filed,  and  in  th«^  motion-l  mean  that's  nothing  to 
hide-under  chapter  180.  the  South  Boston  Information  Center  is.  in 
fact,  a  charitable  corporation,  a  private  club  in  Massachusetts.  So  as 
tar  as  that  answer  is  concerned,  that  was  in  writing. 

Chairman  FLEMMtNO.  That  was  in  connection  with  the  motion  that 
you  filed  However,  counsel  for  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  filed  any  motion 
of  that  kind;  am  1  correct? 

Mr  Alexander.  Yes.  he  has. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Has  he? 

Mr  Galvin.  Yes.  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Commissioner.  1  raised  that  last 
f-"riday 

Chairman  Flfmminc;.  1  see.  okay. 

Mr  Gaivin.  Wednesday,  last  Wednesday. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Welt,  then-then  it  is  a  matter  of  record  that 
this  has  been  chartered  as  a  nonprofit  organization.  Is  that  true? 

Mr  Galvin.  No.  Mr."  Chairman.  You've  got  to  watch  these 
questions  very  carefully. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Okay.  Well,  go  ahead.  _ 

Mr  Galvin.  What  Mr.  Dinsmore  just  volunteered  was  that  the 
South  Boston  Information  Center  was  chartered. 

''HAiRMAN  Flemminc.  Okay.  . 

Mr.  C-alvin  The  questions  of  Counsel  right  now  have  to  do  wjih 
some  other  organization,  not  South  Boston. 

Chmrman  Flemmino.  Okay,  okay. 
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Mk.  (Jai  vin.  We've  got  u  number  of-- 

Cmaikman  FLtMMiNCi.  We've  got  a  number  of  information  centers. 
Mk  Calvin.  Well,  we've  got  a  number  of  towns  altogether  called 
Boston. 
C'haihman  Flkmminii.  Right 

The-C'ounsel.  it  is  your  best  recollection  that  there  is  in  the  record 
of  the  hearing  the  kind  of  information  that  has  been  asked  for  by 
counsel  for  the  witness.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  Galvin,  If  r  followed.  Mr.  Chairman,  his  answer  was  in  4he 
■  negative. 

Chairman  FLKMMiNti.  Well,  wait  a  minute. 
I  don't  think  - 

Mr.  Ai.KXANDi-R  It  is  not  in  the  record  specirieally  that  the  Powder 
Keg  Information  Center  or  the  Charlcstown  Information  Center  was  a 
chartered  organization  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Not  in  the  record 
at  this  hearing. 

Chairman  Fummino.  Well,  in  view  of  the  dialogue  on  this  particu- 
lar  question,  I  feel  we.  should  take  under  advisement  whether  we  are 
gomg  to  direct  the  witness  to  answer  this  particular  qqestion,  and 
counsel  in  his  supplementary  memorandum  may  raise  whatever  issues 
he  desires  to  raise  relative  to  this  question. 

Mr  Alkxandkr.  Mr  Johnson,  have  you  personally  had  any  input 
into  the  planning  for  Phase  II  desegregation? 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Alexandkr.  Could  you  specify? 

Mr.  Galvin.  It's  a  general  objection  to  the  form  of  the  question. 
Again,  it  is  loaded.  The  question  is  input,  did  he  have  input  into  it, 
and  to  what  the  designation  as  to~the  last  part  of  the  question.  It's-  \ 

Mr.  AiiXANDKR.  Counsel  respectfully  requests  the  Commission 
direct  the  witness  to  answer  the  question. 
Chairman  Fikmminc.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  I  so  direct. 
Mr   Alkxandkr    Mr.  Johnson,  do  you  refuse  to—still  refuse  to 
answer  the  question  ' 
Mr.  Johnson  I  do  not  understand  the  question. 
Chairman  Flfmmincj  Will  the  Counsel  repeat  the  question. 
Mm  ALtXANDKR  The  question  is  whether  you  personally  have,  had 
any  input  to  the  planning  for  Phase  II  desegregation. 

Mr.  Galvin  Your  Honor,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  object.  Phase  It 
hasn't  even  come  into  being  yet,  and  he's  asking--if.l  followed  the  sen- 
tence correctly,  he  used  thp  verb  in  the  past  tense,  and  he's  using  the 
object  of  the  verb  as  Phase  11.  which  is  in  the  future.  I  still  submit  that 
it  is  improper  questioning 

Mr.  ALtXANDKR  Mr.  Chairman,  the  planning  for  Phase  II  began  a 
long  time  ago.  Phase  II  was  ordered  shortly- 1  did  not  ask  whetner  it 
was  planning  for  the  implementation.  I  asked  whether  it  was  the 
planning  for  Phase  II. 
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(  HAiKMAN  liJMMiNti  I  ihifik  ihc  ('huirman  should  point  out  again 
that  umlcr  the  law  ami  under  the  rules  of  this  ( Aimmisision  we  arc  not 
bound  b>  the  strict  rules  ot  evidence  and  our  questions  arc  simply 
ilosigncd  to  elicit  jntormatum  which  we  feel  will  be  helpful  to  us  in 
evaUiatin^?.  the  hearing  and  making  findings  and  recommendations. 

Ml)  (lALviN  I  amiully  aware  that  under  the  rules  of  evidence  some- 
times the  rights  have  civil  rights  and  human  rights  have  to  take 
sccimd  place  ti)  the  greater  consideration  of  the  government,  but  in 
this  Commission,  it  should  be  more  jealously  and  zealously  protected 
if  It  IS  going  to  do  the  job  that  the  Congress  has  assigned  to  it.  So— 

CuAiHMAN  Fi^MMiNO  I  agree  with  counsel  completely  on  that. 

Mh  CiAiviN  I  think  it's  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  difficult  here, 
Mr  Chairman,  it's  for  the  purpose  of  being  enlightening  and  assisting 
this  Commission  that  we  take  this  position. 

Chairman  i  LfMMiNo  I  appreciate  - 

Mk  (jai  vin  111  see  if  my  client  can  answer  the  question. 

Chairman  FiiMMiNO.  Okay. 

Mr  Johnson.  No. 

Mr  Ai  rxANDi  R  I  hank  you..  Was  that  no  response  to  the  direct 
questu)n  that  1  asked ' 

Mr  (lAiviN  Vcs  ^) 
Mr  Johnson  Yes 

Mr  AiiXANDhk  lhank  you.  Have  you  had  personally  any  input 
into  the  planning  for  Phase  1'^ 

Mr  Caivin  The  same  objection.  Mr  Chairman,  to  that  question.  ^ 

Mr  Aiiaanixr  Counsel  requests  the  Commission  direct  the  wit- 
ness to  answer  the  qut»<tion 

Chairman  Jmi  mmino  Mas  I  ask  counsel  for  the  witness  as  to  what 
right  he  feels  is  at  slake  in  ciMmcction  with  that  particular  question? 

Mr  (;m\in  It's  the  form  of  the  question.  Mr.  Chairman:  "What 
input  have  you  had  into  Phase  I  '"  I  have  been  at  the  bar  for  over  21 
years  That  question  can  carry  a  different  inquiring  incidence  to  any- 
iuuK  in  this  room  1  submit  the  question  is  wrong. 

Chairman  f'uMMiNc;  Well.  Tm  going  to  direct  that  the  question  be 
answcreJ.  but  again,  you  may.  counsel,  argue  the  point  that  you've 
raised  with  mc  in  vour  memorandum 

Mr  (Iaimn  Wc  may  get  beyond  this  impasse,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
C'iUiMsel  for  the  Commission  can  be  more  specific  and  break  it  dow'n. 
It's  obvious  that  that  question  raises  many  questions:  What  does  he 
mean  b>  "input  What  does  he  mean  by  what  has  he  done?  As  an 
individual,  as  a  member  of  something,  so  forth  That*s  — 

Mr  AiFxvNOf  R  The  question  was  asked  in  his  individual  capacity^ 
as  vou  remeni'ber 

Mr  (i'XtviN  Well,  then  if  it's  asked  on  his  individual  capacity.  Your 
Hnnor  Mr  Chairman,  then  1  submit  that  the  (\Hnmission  is  now  going 
into  the  personal  activities  or  the  personal  beliefs  of  the  witness,  vshich 
are  dermitclv  privileged  information,  and  .should  not  on  the  :icope  of 
this  inquiry  and  — 


Mk  AiFXANDm.  IhcTc  was  no  inquiry  into  the  beliefs  in  that  par- 
tieulur  que^^tion.  It  was  only  in  relation  to  activities. 

Mk.  (lAi  viN.  The  same  applies  to  activities,  certain  activities  That 
makes  the  question  even  that  much  broader,  Mr  Chairman.  What  ac- 
tivities are  we  talking  about,  going  to  church  and  praying  for  a  change 
in  government  or  a  change  in  people's  thinking,  or  taking  some  other 
type  of  appropriate  action  that  the  individual  might  anticipate  as  being 
appropriate'^  i, 

I  still  submit  it*s  too  broad. 
^    Chairman  Flfmmino.  Okay.  The  ruling  still  is  that  the  witness 
answer  the  question,  and  again,  reserving  your  right  to  raise  the  issues 
that  you've  raised  further  in  your  memorandum. 

Mh  Johnson  I  don't  understand  the  question 

Mr  Ai.FXANiiFR.  ThaniT  you.  Have  you  had  any  input  in  terms  of 
consultation  with  school  officials  or  parents  into  the  implementation  of 
Phase 

Mr.  CiAiviN.  Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  have  that  broken  down?  He's 
iijHuiring  into  parents  and  school  officials.  Can  we  break  it  down  ' 

Mr.  AiFXANOFR  The  question  was  either.  I  can  ask  it  as  two 
questions  if  you  prefer  He  can  answer  it  twice. 

Chairman  FirMMiNii.  I  would  request  Counsel  to  ask  then)  as  two 
questions. 

Mr.  Auxandfr  Have  you  had  any  input  in  terms  of  consultation 
with  school  officials  for  the  implementation  of  Phase  l? 
Mr.  Johnson.  No. 

CoMMissiONF.R  HoRN  If  you  will  excuse  me.  could  I  ask  at  that 
point,  as  I  recall,  Mr.  Johnson  is  the  president  designate  of  the  Home 
and  School  Association  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  Alfxanofr  That  is  correct  T.hat  is  on  the  record. 

CoMMissiONFR  HoRN.  Are  we  clear.  Mr.  Johnson,  when  you  take  of- 
fice? 

Mr  Johnson  No.  I  am  not-- 

Mr.  Alfxandfr  That  was  on  the  record  for  Wednesday. 
Mr  Johnson.  Sorry,  I  couldn't  hear  you. 
CoMMissiONFR  HoRN  You>e  not  president  now. 
Mr  Johnson.  Tm  not  clear  when  Til  take  office. 
CoMMissioNKR  HoRN   You'rc  not  clear.  Were  you  an  officer  last 
year''  Of  the  Home  and  School  Association? 
Mr  Johnson.  Very  briefly. 

CoMMlssiONFK  Horn  Could  I  ask  what  office  and  when? 
Mr.  Johnson  1  An  executive  board  member,  they  asked  for  volun- 
teers to  belong  to  the  executive  board,  and  I  did  volunteer. 
CoMMissioNHR  HoRN  From  what  date? 
Mr.  Johnson.  {  really  couldn't  tell  you.  ' 

COMMISSIONFR  Horn.  Becau.se  I  think  this  is  the  relevance  the  Com« 
mission\s  interested  in,  as  an  officer  of  the  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of.  the  board,  was  there  consultation  with  school  offi- 
cials during  the  implementation  of  Phase  I? 
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Mk.  Johnson,  I  his  is  maybe  several  weeks  ago.  It  was  much  longer 
alter  Phase  I  had  already  been  Implemented. 

CoMMissioNKK  HoHN.  Was  there  any  consultation  with  you  as  an  ex- 
eeutlvc  board  member  of  the  Home  and  School  Association  lUider 
Phase  11  as  was  handed  down  by  the  judge  on  June  5? 

Mk.  Johnson.  None  whatsoc  r, 

CoMMissioNFR  HuRN.  To  your  knowledge  as  an  executive  board 
member,  was  any  money  given  to  the  Home  and  School  Association 
by  either  the  school  committee  of  Boston  or  the  city  of  Boston  con- 
cerning  matters  affecting  desegregation? 

Mh.  Johnson,  To  my  personal  knowledge,  none. 

CoMMissioNF.K  HoRN,  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flf.mming.  Counsel  will  proceed. 

Mr  •  AiFXANDf  R.  Did  you  have  any  input  into  the  planning  for  Phase 
\  II,  for  example,  input  into  Sie  masters  hearing? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No, 

Mr,  Alexander.  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  parents  in 
relation  to  implementation  of  Phase  11? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Again  I  must  object  to  the  form  of  the  que  t«on,  and 
\     rather  than  go  through  the  ritual  again.  I'm  going  to  put  in  this  way. 
Is  Counsel  restricting  the  inquiry  contained  in  the  question  to  Mr. 
Johnson's  position  as  a  member  of  the  Home  and  School  organization? 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  The  question  was  asked  of  Mr,  Johnson  in  terms 
of  him  as  an  individual,  which  would  include,  of  course,  his  involve- 
ment as  the  President-elect  of  the  local  Home  and  School  Association 
or  any  other  organization  he  wishes  to  .identify  himself  with, 

Mr.  Galvin.  Then.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  question  is  im- 
proper, because  if  it  includes  his  consultation  as  a  member  of  the 
Home  and  School  and  it  also  is  so  broad  as  to  include  his  individual 
personal  standing,  then  it  inquires  as  to  whether  or  not  he  talked  to 
the  people  across  the  back  fence,  and  I  submit  that  this  Commission 
has  no  right  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  he  talked  to  the  people  in  his 
personal  capacity  across  the  back 'fence  about  the  school  desegregation 
situation  in  Boston. 

Chairman  Fi.kmmino.  1  would  like  Counsel  to  direct  the  question  to 
the  witness  related  to  the  Home  and  School  Association,  and  then  if 
Counsel  so  desires,  he  can  ask  an  additional  question,  but  I  would  like 
one  question  asked  relative  to  the  Home  and  School  Association, 

Mr.  Alkxanokk.  In  your  capacity  in  the  Home  and  School  Associa- 
tion, have  you  had  any  consultation  with  parents  in  relation  to  imple- 
mentation of  Phase  IT' 

Mk.  John.son  No. 

Mr  Alexanoi-r  Have  you  had  any  consultation  with  parents  in 
relation  to  the  implementation  of  Phase  II  in  any  other  capacity? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Now.  that.  Your  Honor,  I  object  to  because  now  the 
question  goes  into  his  personal  beliefs,  his  personal  activities,  which 
are  privileged.  And  if  we're  talking  about  some  kind  of  an  organiza- 
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tion.  ihcn-  private- organization,  then  it's  going  even  further  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  Commission's  jurisdiction. 

Mr  AiKXANOFK.  Counsel  requests  that  the  Commission  direct  the 
witness  to  answer  the  question.  That  will  be  Counsel's  last  question 

Chaikman  KLi-MMiwi.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  I  will  so 
direct,  with  the  understanding  that  Counsel  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  additional  arguments  on  this  point  before  we  make  any 
decision. 

Mr.  Calvin.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman,  in -again,  in  the  effort  to  try  to 
be  helpful,  then  can  we  have  that  question  broken  down  into  two 
parts,  so  maybe  we  can  get  it  really  in  a  finite  position  so  we  know 
exactly  what  we're  directing  our  attention  to. 

Chairman  Flfmmino  All  right  If  Counsel— 

Mr  Ai.kxandfr  Well,  I  ju.st  state  for  the  record  as  long  as  coun- 
sel-as the  witness  could  reasonably  answer  any  portion  of  that 
question,  that  .question  would  be  an  entirely  proper  question.  For  your 
convenience* 

Mr.  Gai.vin.  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  once  he  starts  to  open 
that-answer  that  question,  even  though  it  has  two  parts  to  it.  and 
could  go  from  his  personal  involvement  to  his  involvement  through  a 
private  organization,  that  it  has  been  or  could  be  construed  that  he  has 
waived  his  rights  to  protect  his  rights,  and  that  it  would  broaden  the 
scope  of  this  inquiry  beyond  that  which  Congress  has- 

Mr.  Alexander.  But  for  your  convenience,  for  your  convenience  1 
will  break  the  question  down  further. 

Mm.  CiAi  viN.  I'm  not  here-~Mr.  Chairman  — 
Chairman  Flfmmino.  That's  all  right. 
Mr  Oai  vin  Don't  worry  about  my  convenience. 
Chairman  Flfimminu  No.  it's  going  to  be  broken  down.  Go  ahead. 
Mr  Alfxanoir.  In  your  petsonal  capacity,  have  you  had  any  con- 
sultation with  parents  with  respect  to  the  implementation  of  Phase  11? 

Mr  (Jaivin.  Now.  to  that  question  with  reference  to  his  personal 
involvement  or  personal  discussion  with  his  neighbors,  his  friends,  his 
priest  or  minister.  I  submit.  Your  Honor.  I'm  going  to  instruct  my  wit- 
ness, without  even  asking  what  his  answer  would  be,  that  he  must —he 
need  not  answer,  and  he  should  not  an.swer  that  question.  Kven  though 
the  answer  may  be  innocent  and  it  may  move  us  along  quickly.  I  sub- 
mit that  to  ull.^iw  him  to-^  answer  that  question  would  be  to  violate  4he 
very  thing  that" this  Commission  has  been  established  to  go  after. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  By  authority  of  the  Commission  I  will  direct 
that  the  question  be  answered,  under  the  same  understanding. 
,   Mr  Alfxandfr:  Vour  refusal  to  answer  stands? 

•Mr  Galvin  All  right.  Rather  than  talk  through  my  witness  like  a 
ventriloquist,  may  !  say  I'm  instructing  the  witness  to  refuse  to  answer 
on  the  grounds  that.  one.  it  goes  beyond  the  scope  of  the  inquiry 
authorized  by  this  Commission,  secondly,  that  the  question  is  not  per- 
tinent to  the  stated  purposes  of  this  Commission's  hearing  at  this  time;  " 
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thirdly,  the  inquiry  violates  the  right  under  the  first  amendment. 

fourthly,  it  violates  his  rights  under  the  fifth  amendment;  fifthly,  it  vio- 

lates  his  rights  under  the  sixth  amendment;  and  also  furth';r  it  violates 

his  rights  under  the  ninth  amendment. 
Chairman  Flemminc.  in  other  words,  you  re  summarwing- 
Mr.  Galvin.  And  also,  it  also—  ^ 
Chairman  FLEMMiNcf^^XounseL  as  1  understand  it.  you  re  in  etTect 

summarizing  the  objectioiH«*'^^  i"c""ded  in  your  memorandum. 
Mr.  Galvin.  No,  Y«ur  Honor,  Tm/just  being  specific  as  to  the 

,  grounds  on  which—  „ 

Chairman  Flemminc.  Okay.  ^  .  '  .u  ^..!.!««« 

Mr  Galvin.  -this  witness  need  not  answer,  and  also  the  decisions 

of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  I  m  sure  my  brother  knows  more  than 

'  *Mr.  Alexander.  Mr,  Chairman.  Counsel  respectfully  requests  that 
there  be  a  finding  of  contumacious  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  witness. 

Chairman  Flemminc.  This  motion  will  be  taken  under  advisement 
by  the  Commiuion. 

Does  that  complete  your  questioning? 

Mr  Alexander.  That  completes  Counsel's  questioning.  . 

chairman  Flemminc.  The  Commission  will  recess  for.  10  mmutes. 

'~M"'*Hl'cKT.^Mr.  Chairman.  1  have  a  very  brief  remark  to  make  as 
a  nosing  statement  regarding  the  matters  here,  that  I  would  like  to-l 
would  like  to.  first  of  all— 
Chairman  Flemminc.  Lthink— 

Ms.  Hicks.  Yes?  u    i.      u  -« 

Chairman  Flemminc.  Are  these  related  to  the  issues  that  have  been 

raised? 
Ms.  Hicks.  Yes.  they  are. 
Chairman  Flemminc.  Right  Okay. 

Ms.  Hicks.  Yes.  they  are.  Mr.  Chairman.  c.i.  n^ 

Last  evening  on  channel  2.  in  explaining  the  tendencies  of  this  Corn- 
mission  to  favor  probusing.  one  of  your  staff  members  allegedly  told 
a  channel  2  reporter;  .        ^  .    l  u  i 

••What  do  you  expect  of  this  Commission?  Of  course  we  re  liberal. 
What  did  you  expect- white-hooded  people  sitting  on  the  Commis- 

*"well.  Mr.  Cliairman.  we  do  not  expect  white-hooded  people  sitting 
on  this  Commission.  In  fact,  they  would  be  just  as  f"8»;f"»"8 
people  of  Boston,  and  they  would  have  just  the  same  chiUmg  effec  ton 
ihe  people  of  Boston.  But  what  we  do  expect  is  moderation  and  fair- 

""mv  clients  are  not  racists,  obstructionists,  nor  fascists,  and  neither 
am  I  They're  just  two  homemakers  who  are  gravely  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  their  children.  And  they  refuse  today  to  answer  ,n  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Bicentennial  that  we  are  celebrating  across  this 
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country:  the  protection  of  our  freedom.  They  refuse  to  answer  in  the 
«pirit  of  Rosa  Parks.  They  are  not  going  to  move  to  the  back  of  the 
mis,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Fumminc.  Thank  you.  The  Commission  will  now  be 
in— did  Counsel  have  a  comment? 

Mr.  Alexander.  No. 

Chairman  Flemming.  No,  well— 

Mr.  Galvin.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I- 

Chairman  Flemming.  May  I  say  the  only  thing  that  we  are  going 
to  consider  in  executive  session  is  the  point  that  you  raised  at  the 
beginning  as  to  whether  or  not  we  will  take  under  advisement,  without 
making  a  decision  at  the  present  time,  the  last  motion  of  our  counsel. 
Thatj  all  we're  going  to  consider  at  this  point.  And  on  all  other  is- 

Mr.  Calvin.  Is  the  Commission  going  to  give  coAinsel  to  the  wit- 
nesses a»  opportunity  to  he  heard  at  executive  session  at  some  point 
in  time  before  the  Final  decision  is  made?  There  are  some  decisions 
or  the  cburt  that  I  think  would  be  most  enlightening,  that  frankly  bo 
contrary  to  everything  I've  h^d  aroundyhere  and  everything  I've  ob- 
served around  here.  A  '     ©  " 

Chairman  Flemming.  Well,  those-those  issues  we're  not  consider- 
ing at  this  particular  time.  I've  suggested  that  you  confer  with  our 
Counsel,  both  counsel,  as  to  the  material  that  you  are  goine  to  furnish 
in  your  additional—  *  . 

Mr.  Calvin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  know  which  counsel.  Every  time 
Murn  around  it's  a  ditTerent  counsel.  I'm  just  one  man  for  one  client. 
You've  got  a  staff  of  them.  ^ 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  know.  May  I  again-l  mean  you  made  a 
request  that  this  Commission  is  going  to  take  under  consideration,  a 
request  which  you  bdieve  will  make  it  possible  for  you  to  better 
represent  your  client.  And  we  recognize  that  you  have  the  right  to 
make  that  request.  We  are  going  to  consider  it,  and  we'll  let  you  know 
immediately  on  that. 

Mr,  DiNSMORK.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  is  this  going  to  take  place? 
when  IS  the  executive  session  going  to  take  plare? 

Chairman  Flemming.  It's  going  to  take  place  right  now.  We  will  be 
back  m  about  10  minutes,  and  I  respectfully  request  the  witnesses  and 
their  counsel  to  remain.  And  so—  ^ 

Mr.  Dinsmore.  Do  you  want  us  to  remain  at  table,  or  do  you— 

Chairman  Flemming.  At  the  table.  Yes,  so  that-  V  . 

Mr.  Calvin.  I've  got  to  get  to  a  phone,  if  you  don't  mind. 

Chairman  Flemming,  Well,  that's  all  right. 

Then,  counsel,  and  Mr.  Dinsmore,  you  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  any  observations  on  what  we  say  after  our  executive  session. 


{ Recess.  | 
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Chairman  Fi.f.mminu.  The  bearing  will  resume,  please. 

The  Commission  has  decided  to  take  under  advisement  the  motion 
of  our  Counsel  relative  to  contumacious  conduct  in  all  three  instances^ 
We  will  not  make  any  decision  on  it  until  we  have  had  the  benefit  oi 
memoranda  filed  by  counsel  for  all  of  the  witnesses.  And  at  the  same 
time,  of  course,  we  II  have  the  benefit  of  memoranda  developed  by  our 

own  Counsel.  .    .  »  r— 

As  to  the  timing,  we  respectfully  suggest  that  both  couns^  confer 
with  our  Counsel  to  reach  agreement  on  the  time  when  the  memoran- 
da should  be  filed. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  again  that  this  hearing-ni  announce  this 
at  the  end  of  the  hearing-l  will  not  adjourn  the  hearing.  The  hearmg 
will  be  recessed  so  as  to  protect  the  rights  of  everyone, 

Mr  Dinsmorf.,  Mr,  Chairman,  on  the  issue  of  transcripts,  will  coun- 
sel for  the  ladieii  and  counsel  for  Mr.  Johnson  be  provided  with  trans- 
cripts of  the  proceedings,  that  part  of  the  proceedings  that  concern  our 

client?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Afc*XANi>F.R.  Yes.  .^^  ^  . 

N  Chairman  Flemminc.  Yes.  And  here  agam.  the  timing,  on  that 

should  be  discu!|sed  when  you  are  endeavoring  to  reach  agreement  as 

to  when  the  memoranda^'should  be  filed. 
I  ^^ould  also  &e /clear,  and  I'm  sure  all  counsel  appreciate  this, 

that  the  subpcnas  remain  in  force  during  this  period  of  time. 
Mr.  PiNSMORE.  The  only  other  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 

like  to  r^ise-anu  it  didn't  really  hit  me  until  after  we  recessed,  and 

when  MrsXyotts  reminded  me.  sheT  siud>:Bob,  you  know  I  was  never 

i^orn  in." 
Chairman  Fi.kmming,  I'm  sorry— 

MR  DiNSMORi:.  And  I  also  don't  believe  that  when  we  started  the 
hearing  this  morning,  that  that  was  On  the  record  that  they  were  still 
under  oath,  or  that  they  were  sworn  in,  and  I  would  raise  that  as 

another  issue.  .  . 

CHAIRMAN  FLKMMiNC,  Okay.  But  all  were  sworn  m  in  connection 
with  the  early  part  of  the  hearing,  and  the  Commission  has  followed 
the  procedure  that  where  a  person  is  sworn  at  any  point  during  Ihe 
hearing,  that  person  continues  under  oath. 

^  think  we  did  make  it  clear  the  other  day  that  the  subpcnas  were 
in  effect  And  on-we  base-and  on  that  basis  we  requested  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  witnesses  this  morning.  However,  counsel  you  m^y 
certainly  raise  that  or  any  other  issue  that  you  feel  is  relevant.  We 
want  to  give  the  witnesses  and  their  counsel  every  opportunity  to  get 
before  us  the  matters  that  you  think  should  be  before  us.  before  we 
make  what  obviously  is  an  important  decision. 

We  want  all  the  help  that  we  can  get, 

Ms  Hicks  Mr  Chairman' 

Chairman  Flemminc.  Yes. 
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Ms.  Hr  Ks.  May  I  respectfully  request  of  this  Commission  before  its 
hearing  is  closed,  that  you  would  invite  or  that  you  would  subpena  Dr. 
James  Coleman,  who  is  actually  the  founder  and  the  ^father  of  the 
theory  of  forced  busing  of  schoolchildren,  who  has  now  reversed  his 
opinion  and  is  now  stating  that  forced  busing  will  not  work,  and  when 
It  docs  work  only  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  city  or  its  school 
system? 

Chairman  Fummi.no.  We'll  certainly  take  that  under  consideration. 
Ms.  Hit  KS,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  Flf.mming.  Thank  you  all  yery  much. 
Yes. 

Mk  CiAi.viN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  point  of  order  I  should 
cover.  With  reference  H^  the  timing  of  the  briefs  and  so  forth,  is  it  cor- 
rect to  assume  that  the  timing  will  commence  to  run  after  we  have  the 
transcripts  that  we  have  just  alluded  to? 

Chairman  Ki.emmino.  Would  you  be  willing  to  discuss  that  with  our 
Counsel  and  let's  see  if  you  all  can  reach  a  meeting  of  minds  on  it. 
If  you  do,  we'll — 

Mr.^  CjAivtN.  Also,  I  think'  Your  Honor-Mr.  Commis- 
sioner-Chairnian,  it's  important  ^hat  we  understand,. the  transcript 
that  I  would  need  to  protect  my  client,  and  I'm  sure  this  Commission 
wants  my  client's  civil  rights  protected— 
Chairman  Flfmming.  Weido.  That's  what  we're— 
Mr.  CJai  vin.  -would  be  not  6nly  his  testimony,  the  transcript  of  the 
testimdnyfof  him  personally,  but  the  transcript  of  any  other  witness  be- 
fore ihis,f'ommission.  public  or  in  executive  session,  which  alludes  to 
or  is  the  foundation  for  the  numerous  questions  put  by  Counsel  to  mv 
client        °  ' 

Chairman  Fi.t-MMiNt;.  All  right.  If  you-who  is  going  to  conduct 
these  discussions?  Are  you? 

Mr  Glick.  our  Acting  General  Counsel,  will  meet  with  the  attorneys 
and  discuss  these  matters. 

I  might  say  for  the  record  that  we  have  heard  no  one  in  executive 
session  in  connection  with  this  public  hearing.  Sometimes  we  do,  but 
we  have  not  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Dr.ssMORF  Mr.  Chairman,  th'i-  point  raised  by  Attorney  Galvin 
as  to  further  transcripts  is  very,  very  important.  But  I  would  add  one 
mor^'  thing  to  that  Because  we.  have  not  been  a  party  to  the 
proceedings  during  the  entire  period  of  time  that  you've  been  in  ses-  ^ 
sion.  we  would  also  ask  that  it  there  is  in  the  course  of  the  entire 
transcript,  testimony  offered  by  an  individual  or  individuals  concerning 
any  of  the  clients  that  are  befor«..>:.ou  today,  that  we  also  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  a  copy  of  .that  portion  of  the  transcript. 

Chairman  Fiimminq  Please  di.scuss  that  with  our  Acting  General 
Counsel  I  feel  that  the  lawyers  involved  can  probably  reach  agreement 
on  these  pomfs  |f  they  can't,  why  we'll  have  to  make  a  decision,  but 
If  you  do.  then  that  vill  be  reported  back  to  us  and  we'll  make  it  a 
part  of  the  record  of  the  hearing  -  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
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Mr.  Dinsmore.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  I'll  now  call  Mr,  William  White  for  the  pur- 
Dose  of  providing  us  with  a  brief  summary-may  I  underline  brief,  in 
view  of  the  time  factor-of  the  staff  report  for  this  part  of  our  public- 
hearing,  which  as  many  people  Jinow.  is  developed-devotcd  to  the 
whole  area  of  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  White.  Thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman, 

For  purposes  of  the  record,  my  name  is  William  White.  Assistant 
"Staff  Director  for  National  Civil  Rights  Issues.  .  ^ 

The  implementation  in  September,  1974,  of  the  court-ordered 
desegregation  plan,  was  accompanied  by  disturbances  in  some  Boston 
communities  and  schools,  particularly  South  Boston.  Local  and  then 
State  law  enforcement  agencies  bec.nme  involved  in  attempts  to  main- 
tain order  and  protect  the  safety  of  community  residents  and  students. 

The  Boston  Police  Department  had  the  primary  responsibility  for 
law  enforcement  during  this  period.  The  department  initially  adopted 
a  low  profile  and  concerned  itself  with  external  safety  matters  such  as 
bus  route  logistics,  traffic  rerouting,  and  prevention  of  false  fire 
alarms.  No  plans  were  developed  for  internal  security  at  the  schools. 
The  department's  tattical  control  force,  specially  trained  and  ex- 
perienced  in  crowd  control,  quickly  b«ame  a  critical  component  m 
the  Department's  law  enf6rcement  efforts. 

In  view  of  the  great  pressures  on  the  police  department,  the  mayor, 
on  October  7,  1974.  requested  the  Federal  district  court  to  order  the 
assistance  of  Federal  marshals.  The  Department  of  Justice,  however 
argued  against  assigning  marshals  to  Boston,  on  the  grounds  that  local^ 
authorities  had  not  used  all  law  enforcement  available  to  them. 

The  Governor  then  ordered  at  the  mayor's  request  the  State  police 
and  the  metropolitan  district  commission  police  to  assist  m  restoring 
order  in  Boston.  The  State  police.  Who  have  riot  control  training  and 
experience,  and  possess  statewide  police  jurisdiction,  were  assigned  by 
the  Boston  Police  Department  to  provide  both  internal  and  external 
protection  for  nearly  all  South  Boston  schools.  The  metropolitan  dis- 
irict  police,  normally  responsible  for  protection  of  State  recreational 
'•acilities  -some  State  roads  and  public  utilities,  initially  aided  the  de- 
partment  in  controlling  pedestrian  crossings  and  bus  stops  and  escort- 
ing buses  into  Soulh  Boston,  and  later,  in  building  security  at  one 

South  Boston  school.  .    ,     .         .  .  .... 

The  Massachusetts  National  Guard,  while  it  also  has  training  in  riot 
and  crowd  control,  is  untested  in  such  situations.  The  Guard  units,  in- 
cluding the  military  police,  special  weapons  and  tactics  and  other  spe- 
cial teams,  were  rnobilized  for  5  weeks  during-starting  in  mid-Oc- 
■  tober.  and  remained  on  a  standby  basis  until  November;  1974. 

Most  of  these  law  enforcement  units  have  low  minority  representa- 
tion. Some  efforts  have  recently  begun  to  increase  minority  employ- 
ment within  these  agencies. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 


Mk.  Ai  tXANiJER.  Raymond  T,  Cialyin.  ,   ^  >■» 

I  Whereupon,   Raymond   T.   Gajvin  "was  iiworn   by*  Chairman 
Flemming.i  „       '  0  > 

TKSTIMONY  OK  RAVMONO  T.  CALVIN,  VlSITINC  PROKKSSOR. 
ADMINISTRATION  M  JUSTICE  DEPARTMENT,  DNIVERKITV  (»>  MISSODRHST. 

LOUIS) 

Chairman  Flfmminci.  Thank  you,  and  we're  very  happy  to  have  you 
with  us,  We  apologize  for  the  delay, 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  Could  you  for  the  record  state  your  name,  address, 
occupation,  any  titles  you  may  carry?  '  • 

Mr.  Galvin.  Raymond  T.  Galvin,,  4641  Park  Orleans.  Bridgeton, 
Missouri.  I'm  an  associate  professor  in  the  School  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  Justice,  University  of  Missouri,  St  .  Louis, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  briefly  detail  for  us  what  your  ex- 
perience in,  the  field  of  law  enforcement  and  criminal  justice  has  been? 

Mr.  Galvin.  For  1 1  of  the  last  14  years  I've  taught  either  police  ad- 
ministration or  the  administration  of  justice  at  four  universities.  I 
'  served  for  a  2-year  period  as  the  administrative  assistant  to  the  chief 
of  police  in  Oakland.  California.  I've  also  helJ  a  number  of  research 
grants  In  the  general  area  of  police  administration.  I've  served  as  a 
consulmnt  to  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice,  the  President  s  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest, and  the  National  Commission  on  Productivity. 

,Mi<.  Alexander.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment? 

Mr  -Oalvin  I  have  a  familiarization  with  it. 

^^.^  ^Mh  Ai.FXANOFR.  What  research  have  you  done  here?     ^  V 

^Mr.  Galvin  I've  had  two  direct  contacts  with  the  police'departtnent 
irv  the  lust  3  years.  One  wasj  as  a  visitor  on  an  organiiationalichango"' 
study  for-under  an  N|MH  grant,  and  the  Seconal  as  a-consultant  to 
this  Commission  \ 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  has  bee^  the  nature  of  your  recent  research? 

Mr.  Gai.vin.  I  was  asked  to  look  into,  the  police  response  to  the 
desegregation  of  the  schools  in  Boston, 

Mr.  Alkxanokh.  Can  you  give  ,us  a  jgeneral  picture  of  the  Boston 
Police  Department  for  backgrount^' purposes;  personnel,  organization, 
jurisdiction,  and  so  forth  '  « 

Mr.  Galvin.  The  Boston  Police,  Department  is  one  of  the  oldest  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  United  States.  It.^can  trace  its  beginnings 
to  the  establishment  of  a  watch  and  ward  system  under  4own  selectmen 
ih  163^  The  law  — this  law 'enforcement  structure  prevailed  until  its  in- 
corpt<raEion  as  a  city'inMhe  early  1 9th  century. 

The  modern  police-Boston  Police  Department  dates  to  the  mid- 
1850s  when  the  day  watch  and  night  .watch  were  consolidated  into  a 
single  operational  agency. 
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Over  ihc  years  the  department  has  been  variously  controlled, 
Originally  it  was  under.'  as  I  say.  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  mayor 
appointed  a  three-man  mayorally  appointed  commission  in 
1788-pardon  me.  1878.  There  was  a  gubernatorial  commission  m 
1885.  a  single  commissioner  appointed  by  the  Governor  in  1906.  and 
finally  the  commissioner  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  in  1963. 
•  These  changes  resulted  from  operational  and  political  questions,  but 
basically  political  questions  governed. 

With  few  notable  exceptions,  the  Boston  Police  Department  pos- 
sesses a  reputation  as  a  traditional  organization.  Us  methods  of  patrol, 
records  keeping  practices,  and^general  administrative  style  follow  time- 
tested  patterns  with  few  successful  attempts  at  innovation  being 

recorded  ,1.1  u 

The  department  seems  to  have  a  tendency  to  solve  its  problems  by 
increasing  its  manpower,  rather  than  organizational  or  operational 
realignment.  Even  today,  the  department's  2,835.man  »ut'  Jnzed 
strength- 1  should  note  that  the  department  actually  has  somewhere 
around-about  2.500  personnel  presently  aboard-makes  this  the  8th- 
largest  police  department  in  the  country,  while  the  city  ranks  I6lh  m 
population,  according  to  the  1970  census. 

Further,  it  has  four  policemen  for  every  thou.sand  inhabitants,  as  op- 
posed to  an  average  ratio  of  2.9  per  thousand  for  other  cities  in  its 
population  range. 

The  Deparfnent  s  sworn  personnel  are  also  on  the  average  con- 
siderably older  and  have  longer  experience.  The  average  age  is  45.5 
years  of  age.  with  around  17  years  ,  of  experience,  Similar  agencies 
have  an  average  age  of  35,  with  10  years  of  experience. 

The  turnover  rate  in  the  Department  is  about  3.2  percen'..  which  is 
less  than  lialf  the  rate  of  other  surveyed  departments. 

The  vast  majorit>  of  Boston  police  are  of  Irish  Catholic  descent.  The 
department  has  approximately  114  minority  officers,  includmg  90 
blacks.  8  Spanish  speaking.  31  policewomen,  and  3  Chinese.  There  are 
o  black  policewomen  officers.  The  department's  statistics  indicate 
there  are  aboiii  120  minority  officers,  but  they  do  count  the  black 
women  in  two  categories,  so  that's  the  114. 

Boston  s  populace  s  view  of  their  police  department  is  probably  typi- 
cal of  thai  commonly  found  across  the  country.  There  is  some  general 
support,  a  limited  amount  of  fervent  opposition,  built  around  a  great 
deal  of  public  apathy  Historically  the  department  has  had  to  overcome 
public  impressions  created  by  the  great. police  strike  of  1919.  occa- 
sional corruption  scandals,  and  police  cla.shes  with  blacks  and  students 
during  the  civil  rights  demor.strations  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  the  riots 
of  the  sixties,  and  the  anti-Vietnam  War  demonstrations  of  the  laie  six- 
ties and  early  seventies  These  events,  along  with  the  relatively  low 
profile  of  the  previous  police  administration,  resulted  m  a  varied  but 
generally  apathetic  approach  to  the  police  suggested  above. 
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A  little  over  2-1/2  years  a^o.  Robert  di  Grazia.  a  Cdlifornian.  via  St. 
Louis  County,  Missouri,  Police  Department,  assumed  command  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department  as  its  commissioner.  He  undertook  an  ex- 
tensive program  to  reform -of  reform,  attempting  to  mold  the  depart- 
ment according  to  his  image  of  a  progressive,  professional  police  de- 
prtitment.  While  he  received  a  high  level  of  support  from  the  city's  ad- 
ministration in  these  efforts,  he  encountered  suspicion,  and  even 
outright  opposition  from  the  members  of-from  quarters  both  within 
and  without  tne  department. 

Di  Ora/ia  is  generally  popular  in  the  public  sense,  or  at  least  well- 
known  in  the  city.  His  leadership  style  involves  seeking  public  support 
through  public  exposure.  He  constantly  meets  with  the  police  and 
press  -pardon  me-with  the  public  and  press,  in  an  effort  to  determine 
community  needs  and  to  develop  a  consensus  for  his  programs.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  has  been  successful  in  this  area. 

The  le^/el  of  the  commissioner's  success  within  the  department  is  less 
clear.  Early  on  he  decided  there  was  a  need  to  realign  the  depart- 
ment's organizational  structure  in  terms  of  command  personnel.  This 
process  has  been  continuous,  with  the  most  recent  structural  chanaes 
being  put  into  effect  in  early  1975. 

The- commissioner  has  often  expressed  his  early  dissatisfaction  with 
the  administrative  and  supervisorial  skills  of  the  department.  As  a 
result  there  has4M;^:n  an  extensive  turnover  in  the  superintendents  and 
deputy  superintendents,  with  retirements  and  transfers  being  fairly 
common.  Indeed,  the  present  superintenderit-in-chief  was  selected  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1974,  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  Phase 

Such  a  rapid  series  of  changes  is  bound  to  be  unsettling  and  some 
cause  for  consternation  in  the  ranks.  But  the  present  group  are  now 
di  Grazia  s  appointments,  and  certainly  stability  in  command  may  now 

be  possible.  ■  • 

In  another  move  to  increase  administrative  talent  available  to  the  de- 
partment, di  Grazia  hired  civilians  to  serve  as  director  of  training  and 
education,  director  of  planning  research,  and  staff  assistant.  Although 
these  individuals  were  employed  and  paid  under  Federal  grants,  the 
.hiring  of  civilians  caused  considerable  controversy  among  sworn  de- 
piir.tmcntal  personnel  While  the  furor  within  has  subsided  somewhat, 
in  May  of  1974  the  council  attempted  to  eliminate  the  positions  of  the 
"whiz  kids"  by  striking  their  jobs  when  approving  the  city's  law  en- 
forcement assisted  administration  funds.  Only  a  veto  by  Mayor  White 
allowed  the  commissioner  to  keep  these  employees  on  the  payroll. 

The  council,  however,  has— has  however  vowed  to  continue  the  ef- 
fort to  eliminate  these  jobs.  '  They're  running  the  police  department," 
is  the  quote.  "And  I  don  t  think  thai  they  are  running  it  right." 

However,  probably  the  most  significant  public  controversy  over  di 
(irazia's  reform  has  been  the  constant  disagreement  between  the  com- 
missioner and  the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Association.  As  a  result 
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of  what  may-many  feel-many  patrolmen  felt  to  be  unfair  charges  of 
brutality  and  arbitrary  discriminatory  practice— arbitrary  «nd  dis- 
^•riminatory  personnel  practices,  the  BPPA  was  founded  in  1965.  In 
1967  a  representative  election  was  held  with  the  BPPA  becoming 
firmly  established  as  the  official  representative  of  all  Boston  patrolmen. 

The  resultant  contract  negotiated,  over  the  next  few  years  is  one  of 
the  strongest  union  agreements  to  be  found  in  police  circles,  and  it 
became  a  serious  bone  of  contention  between  the  BPPA  and  Cojjmis- 
sioner  di  Grazia,  During  his  2-1/2  years'  tenure,  the  ct?mmissioner  art*^ 
the  BPPA  have  continuously  been  at  odds  over  contract  interpretation, 
with  numerous  disagreements  being  presented  to  the  Massachusetts 
labor  commissioner  and  the  courts  for  resolution. 

At  the  center  of  the  debate  is  di  Grazia 's  contention  that  the  as- 
sociation is  engaged  in  harassing  his  plans  for  reform,  particularly  his 
need  for  flexibility  in  making  new  assignments  to  meet  every  changing 
community  need.  From  their  perspective,  the  BPPA  sees  di  Grazia  as 
violating  the  contract  and  attempting  too  the  return  to  the  old,  arbitra- 
ry, and  capricious  assignment  practices. 

Another  issue  currently  under  discussion  is  directly  related  to  di 
Grazia 's  attempt  to  improve  supervision  by  promoting  approximately 
.75  patrolmen  to  the  rank  of  sergeant.  In  an  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  those  promoted,  the  selectit)n  process  was  revised.  Part  of 
the  new  procedure  was  an  oral  examination.  This  was  the  first 
oral-the  first  time  an  oral  had  been  utilized  in  the  sergeant  selection 
process. 

The  BPPA  has  gone  on— gone  to  court  to  challenge  the  objectivity 
of  the  particular  oral  given,  and  while  a  temporary  injunction  has  been 
dissolved,  more  litigation  is  expected. 

Now,  rd  like,  to  briefly  run  through  the  incidents  that  we  consider 
in  terms  of  the  desegregation  situation  the  most  important  in  terms  of 
the  police  Later  on  in  the  day  I  will  talk  about  the  planning  and  train- 
ing efforts  that  ocirurred  during  the  summer,  so  I'd  like  to  start,  basi- 
cally, with  the-go  ahead-okay-l'd  like  to  start  basically  with  two 
administrative  decisions  that  were  made  early  on. 

One  was  the  decision  for  low  visibility,  which  was  referred  to  in  the 
staff  report,  and  the  second  was  the  decision  to  maintain  the  same 
level  of  policing  and-  police  service  within  the  city  during  the 
desegregation  process.  This  involved  a  decision  to  make  all  desegrega- 
tion assignments,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  desegregation  assignments, 
overtime.  All  policing  done  for  the  desegregation  operation -let's  say 
most,  the  vast  majority,  was  done  on  an  overtime  basis. 

There  were  a  number  of  specific  planning  efforts  that  took  place. 
The  most  early  occurred  right  before  Judge  Garrity's  order  on  June 
21  and  that  was  the  formation  of  the  Kiley  planning  group,  and  I  be- 
licN  you've  talked  to  Mr.  Kiley.  so  I  won't  go  into  any  detail  there. 
The  police  were  part  of  that  process. 
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Out  of  that  process  camy'a  .'ery  specific  planning  document,  which 
was  related  to  the  deployment,  if  you  would,  of  students  for  the  fall: 
the  number  of  sludentt  to  be  bused,  the  schools  to  which  they  would 
80.  and  the  pickup  joints.  That  document  became  the  basis  of  a 
manning  study  that  was  carried  out  at  the  lower  levels.  I  don't  mean 
lower  levels,  hut  at  the  level  of  hierarchy  of  captain  and  deputy  su- 
perintendont  in  terms  of  original  plans  for  manning,  and  thai  was  then 
sent  up  through  the  ranks  and  coordinated  by  Superintendent-in-Chief  • 
Jordan,  and  you'll  be  talking  to  him  later  on, 

In  terms  of  other  planning  sessions,  there  were  little  city  hall 
meetings,  there  were  planning  sessions  held  basically  by  the  command 
staff  of  the  police  department,  and  we  will  talk  about  these  again  later.' 

Probably  the-one  of  the  more  noteworthy  and  controversial  issues 
that  occurred  during  the  summer  was  a  letter  from  the  BPPA  to  the 
Judge  Garrily  requesting  a  clarification  of  what  they  saw  as  confusion 
as  to  rights  of  police  officers  in  making  arrests  for  violation  of  a 
Federal  court  order..  1  believe  that's  a  fair  statement.  You'll  have  the 
officials  involved  discussing  that  issue. 

The  judge  ruled  against  this  and  ordered  the  BPPA  to  tell  their  peo- 
ple to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  command  personnel. 

On  September  12.  school  opened.  And  the  general  plan  was  to  have 
low  visibility  throughout.  A  limited  number  of  police  officers,  for  in- 
stance, were  at  South  Boston  High.  These  people  were  not  dressed  in 
riot  regalia  in  any  way.  There  were-if  there  were  any  officers  inside 
the  building,  they  were  probably  the  community  relations  officers  and 
juvenile  officers,  but  no  strength  within  the  building. 

Commissioner  di  Grazia  can  tell  you  his  own  story  on  i^is.  When 
he  arrived  he  found  circumstances  that  he  felt  that  low  visibility  was 
no  longer  in  effect,  should  be  no  longer  in  effect.  There  were  early 
moves  to  bring  in  additional  officers,  or  at  least  to  move  the  TPF.  the 
tactical  patrol  force,  from  where  it  was  stationed  at  White  Stadium, 
move  it  in  closer,  so  it  could  be  used  if  needed. 

By  Monday-the  opening  wj^s  on  a  Thursday-by  Monday  the  TPF 
had  assumed  responsibilities  for  crowd  control  in  South  Boston. 

A  second  major  event  that  brought  the  police  into  the  .schools  was  . 
associated  again  with  the  South  Boston  High,  There  is  a  famous 
spaghetti-throwing  incident  I  don't  know  if  it's  been  referred  to  in 
here  In  the  lunchroom  at  South  Boston  High  a  disturbance  started  to 
occur  in  which  trays  were  thrown.  A  police  officer  who  was  inside  was 
in -was  in  the  middle  of  this  process,  and  he  called  for  assistance  to 
quell  the  disturbance  And  from  that  point  on.  there  at  least  was  seri- 
ous consideration  of  bringing  police  officers  into  the  high  schools. 

On  October  7  occurred  the  Jean  Louis  incident,  where  a  black  Hai- 
tian was  pulled  from  his  car  and  suffered  a  very  .severe  beating  at  the 
hands  of  the  crowd,  which  was  a.ssociated,  or  which  was  breaking  up 
after  a  demon.stration  in  front  of  one  of  the  desegregated  schools. 
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Ihc  next  incident  was  probably  the  same  day,  whereby  the  judge 
took  under  advisement  the  mayor's  request  for  125  Federal  marshals. 
<)iUl><«  «*th  of  October  the  judge  ruled  against  that,  ordering  the  mayor 
to  request  assistance  from  the  State  before  he  used  up  his  possibilities 
t)f  coming  ti>  the  Federal  (iovernment  He  was  ordered  to  request 
originally  the  State  police,  and  MDC,  which  is  the  metropolitan  district 
police,  and  eventually  the  National  Ciuard.  and  when  he  had  used  up 
those  options,  if  he  still  had  a  problem  he  could  come  back. 

Under  those  circumstances  the  State  police  moved  into  South 
Boston  They  moved  in  on  the  1 0th,  with  approximately  300  ofTicers, 
and  assumed  the  basic  .policing  of  desegregation  responsibility  within 
the  South  Boston  area  along  with  100  officers  from  MDC.  The  MDC 
officers  had  the  responsibility  for  an  annex  of  the  South  Boston  High 
Schoi>l  that  had  approximately  100  officers.  Up  to  that  time  they  had 
committed  about  25  officers  as  part  of  the  regular  responsibility. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Were  they  getting  overtime  for  this? 

MK  (iAl.VI.N.  Who.> 

Commission tR  Rankin.  The  police. 
Mr  CiAiviN.  The  State  police  ? 
CdMMissioNFR  CiAiviN.  I  thought— yes. 

Mr.  Oai  vin  The  State  police  were  here  on  assignment.  The  assign- 
ment was  such  thai  il  was  necessary  to  pay  them  considerable  overtime 
because  it  was  well  beyond  an  8-hour  operation.  They  weren't  on  all 
overtime  In  other  words,  this  was  a  regular  assignment.  And  I  be- 
lieve--l  don*t  know  the  answer  to  the  question  on  the  MDC. 

The  city  police  left  behind  a  contingent  of  officers  over  the  time  in 
South  Boston  High  School  because  of  a  number  of  requests  from  the 
black  community  to  have  black  officers  available,  and  becau.se  it  was 
necessary  to  maintain  some  presence  in  the  South  Boston  area.  They 
did  perform,  of  course,  the  regular  police  responsibilities  in  South 
Boston  I  don't  want  lo  infer  that  in  any  way  They  had  their  normal 
forces  there  These  State  pi>lice  and  MDC  were  to  be  used  strictly  for 
desegregation  policing  1  hey  moved  inside  and  outside  the-outsidc  of 
the  school 

I  believe  ihe  next  event  of-  ail  during  this  period  there  were,  ot 
course,  demonstrations  at  a  number  of  schools.  It--the  pattern  seemed 
lo  be  that  mo-.t  of  the  major  problems  outside  the  schools  were  at 
South  Boston,  and  there  were  large  difficulties  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  difficullv  in  Hyde  Park  High  School  inside,  occasional  dif- 
ficulties at  Roslindale.  This  sort  of  pattern  i  think  will  come  out  from 
the  officers  involved. 

Mr  Ai.FXANiMiR  Thank  you.  Professor  Calvin. 
■  •   Professor  CJaUin  will  be  returning  later  in  the  schedule  with  another 
presentation  and  for  questioning  at  thai  lime. 

CHAIRM.V.N  FLFMMiNd  Thank  you  very  much  We'll  look  forward  to 
your  return  and  having  the  opportunity  of  questioning  you. 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 
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Mr  A»  Chester  BroUcrick,  John  BUodcau,  John  Wells,  and 

Frank  Olbrys. 

(Whereupon,  Chester  Broderick,  John  Bilodcau,  John  Wells,  and 
Frank  Olbrys  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming  | 

TESTIMONY  OF  (  HKSTER  BROURRH'K,  CHAIRMAN,  BOSTON  POLIi'K 
fATROLMKN'S  ASSOCIATION;  JOHN  h\  BU.ODRAU,  TACTICAL  POLICE  KORCE, 
^  ^  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  BOSTON  POLICE  PATROLMEN'S  ASSOCIATION;  JOHN 

WELLS,  PRESIDENT,  MASSACHUSETTS  ASSOCIATION  Ot  AFRO«AMERICAN 
PATROLMEN;  AND  FRANK  OLBRYS,  DETECTIVE,  COLUMBIA  POINT 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you  very  much.  Happy  to  have  you 
with  I'.s. 

Mr.  AitXANDFR.  Officer  Olbrys,  we  will  start  wifM  you.  Would  you 
stale  for  the  record  your  name,  occupation,  and  title. 

Mr.  Olbrys.  Frank  J.  Olbrys,  juvenile  officer  attached  to  District  1 1 
of  Boston  police . 

Mr.  Alexander.  Officer  Wells? 

Mr.  Wells.  Patrolman  John  Wells,  Boston  police  officer,  tactical 
police  force,  detailed  information  services. 
Mr  Alkxanof.r.  Officer  Broderick? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Chester  J.  Broderick,  chairman,  Boston  Police 
Patrolmen *s  Association. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  what  is  your  status  within  the  police  depart- 
ment? Patrolman? 

Mr.  Broderick.  Patrolman. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Would  counsel  identify  himself, 
please? 

Mr.  Maoke.  Yes.  My  name  is  Frank  Magee.  Tm  an  attorney  here 
in  Massachusetts  and  I  represent  the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  As- 
sociation. ' 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Officer  Bilodeau. 

Mr  Bilodeau.  John  F.  Bilodeau,  Boston  police  officer,  vice  chair- 
man. Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Association. 

Mr.  Alexander,  Thank  you  Starting  with  Officer  Broderick,  could 
you— you  identified  yourself  as  the  chairman  of  the  Boston  Police  Of- 
ficers" Association,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Broderic  k.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  briefly  describe  to  us  the  structure  of 
this  organization  and  explain  to  us  its  function? 

Mr.  Broderic  k  We  represent  approximately  2.100  patrolmen  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  We  have  a  54-man  house  of  representatives,  elected  at 
the  various  districts  and  units.  The  membership  elected  the  chairman 
and  vice  chairman,  and  also  the  secretary  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  position? 

Mr  Broderu  k.  Approximately  3  years. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  did  you  occupy  a  position  before  that? 
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Mk.  BuopcRlCK.  I  was  the  vice  chairman  of  the  association  for  ap> 
proKimately  221/2  years,  and  prior  to  that  I  was  a  representative  from 
District  6  in  South  Boston  sin9e  the  Association's  inception.  And  also 
chairman  of  the  grievance  committee  for  about  2-1/2  years. 

Mk.  Alexander,  Has  the  BPPA  taken  a  position  on  school 
desegregation  in  Boston? 

Mr.  Broperick.  The  patrolmen's  association?. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Broderick.  No,  it  hasn't. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Have  any  positions  been  espoused  by  yourself  per- 
sonally in  your  publication  Pax  Centurionl 

Mr.  Broderick.  The  first  amendment  protection  ccnccrning 
freedom  of  the  press  applies  to  the  Pax  Centurion  as  well  as  to  Boston 
Globe,  and  all  copies  of  the  Pax  Centurion  have  been  made  available 
to  the  court  and  this  Commission.  . Therefore  matters  of  editorial  policy 
and  judgment  are  privileged,  and  T respectfully  declinie  to  answer  any 
questions  regarding  the  Pax  Cei^turion. 

Mr.  Alexander.  At  this  point  in  time  I'd  like  to  enter  into  the 
record  as  an  exhibit  copies  of  the  Pax  Centurion  in  the  Commission's 
possession,  which,  of  course,  are  a  matter  of  public  record. 

Mr.  Magee.  May  the  record  reflect  also  that  these  copies  were 
made— 

Mr.  Alexander,  Voluntarily. 
Mr.  Magee.  -^voluntarily  by  our  union. 
■    Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Yes.  Th^t  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman? 

Chairman  Flemmino.  The  request  has  been  made  that  these  copies 
be  entered  in  the  record  at  this  point,  and  without  objection  it  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Officer  WelK^? 
Mr,  Wells.  Yes,  sir.  ° 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  understand  that  you're  currently  the  president  of 
the  Massachusetts  Afro-American  Association  of  Patrolmen.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  correct  name,  sir,  is  the  Massachusetts  Association 
of  Afro-American  Policemen.  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  nature  of  that  organiza- 
tion is? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir.  It's  an  organization  of  minority  police  officers 
who  are  law  enforcement  officers  within  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  long  have  you  been  an  officer  with  the 
Boston  Police  Department,  Mr.  Wells? 

Mr.  WfiLLS.  I  ll  have  8  full  years  February  14  of  1976. 

Mr  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Were  you  an  officer  during  the 
disturbances  of  the  sixties  referred  to  by  Professor  Galvin? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir,  I  was. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  you  within  the  black  community  at  the  time 
of  the  racial  unrest? 
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-  Mh.  Wf.llh.  Yes,  sir,  I  was, , 
Mr.  Alkxandfr.  Did  you,  from  u  moral  or  a  personal  position  have 
.  any  problems  with  enforcing  the  law  at  that  period  of  time?  ' 

Mr.  Weils.  I  enforced  the  law  as  a  law  enforccmcni  ofTicer.  But  as 
a  moral  issue  I  did  suffer  quite  a  bit  of  criticism  from  community  peo- 
ple, yes. 

Mr.  Alrxandfr.  bo  you  feel  that  other  black  officers  were  in 
similar  positions? 
Mr.  Wells,  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Do  you  feel  that  they  as  a  group  felt  that  it  was 
their  obligation  to  fully  enforce  the  law  in  that  situation  within  their 
community? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Although  it  did  present  personal  problems  to  you; 
is  that  correct? 
Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Officer  Olbrys— 
Mr.  Olbrys.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander,  —where  is  your  normal  duly  station? 
Mr.  Olbrys.  District  11,  which  would  cover  Dorchester  and  the 
Columbia  Point  area. 

.    Mr.  Alexander.  Were  you  on  duty  the  first  day  of  the  opening  of 
school  this  past  fall? 
Mr.  Olbrys.  I  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  And  where  was— where  were  you? 

Mr.  Olbrys.  My  assignment  on  that  day  was  the  McCormack 
School,  located  at  325  Mount  Vernon  Street  in  the  Columbia  Point 
section  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Alexander.  The  McCormack  School  is  within  the  Columbia 
Point  part  of  this  area. 

Mr.  Olbrys.  Yes,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  it's  right  in— 

Mr.  Alexander.  Could  you  briefly  describe  that  area  for  us:  the  ra^ 
cial  makeup,  the  physical  housing  condition,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Olbrys.  Well,  it's  an  area— to  get  into  Columbia  Point  there  is 
only  one  access  road.  Now,  it's— the  structures  are  seven-story  brick 
structures.  We  also  have  a  small  amount  of  three-story  brick  struc- 
tures. The  schools— we  have  two  schools  in  that  area.  We  have  the 
John  McCormack  and  we  have  the  Paul  A.  Dever.  Now,  the  John  Mc- 
Cormack is  a  relatively  new  school.  Also  the  Dever. 

At  this  time  at  Columbia  Point  the  racial— I  would  say  at  this  time 
would  be  pretty  close  to  about  75  percent  black  and  maybe,  say,  20 
percent,  because  at  this  time,  at  this  moment,  as  of  this  day,  they  ar.e 
in  the  process  now  of  renovating  that  Columbia  Point,  so  naturally 
there  are  not  that  many  people  living  at  Columbia  Point  at  this  time. 
On  that  day  in  question,  I'd  say  those  were  about 

Mr.  Alexander.  Is  that  an  area  normally  in  your  duty  station  that 
is  a  high  tension  area,  fairly  high  crime  area? 
.  Mr.  Olbrys.  Yes,  it  is,  sir. 
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Mr.  Ai.KXANPFR  How  many  other  officers  were  assigned  with  you 
at  the  McCormack  School  at  the  opening  of  school? 

Mh^  Oi.HRYs,  Well,  on  thai  particular  day  I  was  assigned  — I  was 
there  by  myself'  I  was  assigned  to  the  school  by  myself.  There  were 
other  officers  there  in  the  area  in  the  respect  that  they  were  the  hous- 
ing authority  officers  that  were  outside  the  school  area. 

Mr.  Alfxandf.r.  Were  children  in  the  Columbia  Point  area  placed 
on  schooJ  buses  and  taken  out  of  the  community? 

Mr.  Olrrys.  Yes.  sir.  they  were. 

Mr.  Ai.KXANOER.  Were  there  any  incidents  during  the  boarding  of 
school  buses? 

Mr.  Oi.RRYS.  That  morning,  no.  sir. 

Mr.  Ai.fxanohr.  Did  parents  come  down  to  the  school  buses? 
Mr.Olbrys.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Alfxander.  What  was-what  role  were  they  playing  when  they 
came  down? 

Mr  Olbrys.  Just  to  make  sure  that  their  children  boarded  the 
buses,  that  they  were  the  right  buses.  Naturally  their  was  some  co,;'u- 
sion.  First  day  some  children  didn't  know  what  buses  to  board,  so  the 
parents  were  there  to  more  or  less  oversee  the  operation  of  their  chil- 
dren boarding  the  buses.  And  then  they  just  watched  as  the  buses  left 
the  Columbia  Point  area 

Mr,  Alfxander.  When  the  buses  returned,  what  was  the  condition 
of  the  buses? 

Mr.  Olbrys.  Well,  on  the  return  of  the  buses,  I  was  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Monttcello  Avenue.  Now,  I  had  known 
actually  that  there  had  been  trouble  in  South  Boston,  because  at  the 
time  I  had  a  walkie-talkie  radio,  and  I  was  listening  to  it. 

Now,  when  the  buses  first  cam^  into  the  Columbia  Point  project,  the 
first  bus  was— my.  first  observation  was  bus  1.  and  when  this  bus  came 
in  I  saw  the  righi^looking  at  the  bus,  the  right  side  of  the  bus.  I  ob- 
served  windows  had  been  smashed. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  many  of  the  windows,  sir? 

Mr.  Olbrys  I  observed  on  this— the  first  bus,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, three  windows.  There  were  three  broken  windows. 

The  buses  then  came  to  the  point  of— to  my  point.  At  this  time  the 
people,  naturally  the  family  of  youngsters  were  across  the  street.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  people  there.  There  were  community  workers, 
there  were  YAC  workers,  naturally  myself,  and  other  people.  Now, 
when  this  bus  came  to  a— well,  it  didn't  come  to^  a  halt.  As  it  was 
proceeding  through  the  intersection  there  the  people  on  the  sidewalk 
rushed  towards  this  bus.  namely  your  community  workers. 

At  this  time  the  bus  had  to  .stop.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  peo- 
ple blocking  the  path  of  the  bus  The  bus  then  stopped.  People  rushed 
to  the  doors  of  the  bus.  Now,  the  doors  were  opened  by  the  driver. 
I  saw-^the  first  youngster  I  saw  was  a  male.  His  left  elbow— I  saw 
there  was  blood  on  his  left  elbow,  fresh  blood.  There  was  another 
youngster  in  back  of  this  youngster  also  bloody. 


Al  this  time  I  ined  to  gain  control  of  the  workers  and  residents.  I 
tried  to  push  them  away  from  the  bus.  because  Itiere  were  so  many 
people  that  rushed  to  the  bus,  the  children  couldn't  get  off.  The  chil- 
dren  thai  were  on  the  biis,  now.  at  this  time,  panicked.  Some  started 
crying.  I  heard  profanity.  Children.  "They  were  going  to  kill  our  chil- 
dren?*; w 

At  this  time  there  was— the  worker  beside. me.  I  said.  "Please,  now 
just  get  these  people  back.  I  want  thtjsc  youngsters  taken  over  to  the 
health  care  center— " 

Mr.  Ai.f(XANDF.R.  A  worker  from  what  organization? 

Mr.  Olrrys.  One  of  the  community  workers.  I  said.  "I  want— take 
the  youngsters  to  the  health  care  center,"  I  said.  "Get  them  away  from 
.    the  area  "  , 

They  were  then  taken  to  the  health  rare  center  by  one  of  the  wor- 
kers and  some  of  the  people  there  in  the  area. 

Then  the  youngsters  proceeded  off  the  bus.  Now,  at  this  time,  the 
other  buses  came  in,  and  it  was  the  same.  As  each  bus  came  in  people 
would  rush  to  the  bus.  rush  to  the  doors,  and—  { 

Mr.  Alexander.  Were  the  other  buses  similarly  damaged  to  the  first 
one'^ 

Mr,  Oi  brys.  Well,  the  .second  bus  I  saw,  I  saw  a  back-^no,  it  was 
a  side  window.  No,  it  was  a  back  window,  near  the  emergency  door* 
I  did  .see  that  there  was  a  crack  ui  the  window,  yes. 

These  youngsters  as  the  bus  proceeded  into  the  project,  the  young- 
sters were  taken  off.  The  youngsters,  naturally,  were  in  a  panic 
because  some  of  ibe  leaders  were  in  a  panic,  and  as  I  said  earlier.  I 
.  had  l>(lard  profanity.  Now  — many  other  officers  were  there  aside  from 
your«eirN 

Mr.  Olbrvs.  Well,  at  this  lime  I  was  still  alone.  Now,  as  the 
third— rd  say  hs  the  third  bus  came  in  Sergeant  Reagan  of  District  iT"' 
came  to  the  area.  Now,  as  the  sergeant  came  into  the  area  he  could 
see  the  condition  of  the  area,  and  we  conversed  and  as  a  result  of  that 
conversation  a  couple  of  sector  cars  were  called  to  the  area. 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  How  large  was  the  crowd  at  the  lime? 

Mr  OLBRrs.  Well,  al  the  lime  I  gave  a  crowd  esiimal.  al  — Td  say 
500  males,  females.  Td  say  a  crowd  of  about  500. 

Two  more —  two  sector  cars  were  called  right  to  the  scene.  Two  see- 
tor  cars  were  calteiTio^grv-lo  the  Bayside  Mall  and  perform  standby 
duty.  r  \ 

Now,  when  the  two  sector  cars. came  into  the  project,  what  we  did 
was  this.  I  had  a  conversation  with  workers  there.  There  was  other 
conversation.  There  was  yelling  that  the  white  kids  are  going  to  be  let 
out  of  the  McOormack  School.  Now,  "WeVe  not  going  to  let  them 
out."  There  was^ialk  of  *'We>e  going  to  overturn  the  buses.  WeVe 
'going  to  burn  the  buses 

At  this  lime  I  went  and  I  conversed  wiih  certain  leaders  and  in- 
,        formed  these  leaders  that  ihv  children  in  the  McCormack  were  like  the 
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children  that  came  into  the  project:  innocent  of  what  was  going  on 
that  day.  We  had  two  children  that  were  hurt,  that  were  cut.  Naturally 
the  children  in  the  McC'ormack  weren't,  but  to  not  to  let  them  out  of 
the  McCormack  onto  their  buses  to  be  bused  back  to  their  homes.  I 
told  certain  leaders.  "You  know  what  would  happen.  You  know  what 
would  be  said  You  know  what  has  happened  here  in  the  past,  and  you 
know  what  people  would  say."  I  said,  "At  this  time  there  is  a  large 
crowd  of  people  here.  There  is  talk  of  violence.  We  either  stop  the 
violence  here  at  Columbia  Point  today  and  let  these  buses  out.  If  we 
don't,  this  violence,  if  this  violence  breaks  out  here,  God  only  knows 
what's  going  to  happen  to  Columbia  Point  and  our  city."  ^1 

M«.  Ai.FXANDF.R.  These  leaders  that  you're  referring  to,  these  were 
black  leaders  within  the  Columbia  Point  area  or  other  leaders,  white 
leaders' 

Mr  Olbrvs.  No,  they  were  black  leaders,  yes. 
.  So  with  that,  the  people,  with  their  help  we  did  get  the  people  back 
on  , the  sidewalk.  They  were  told  to  let  these  buses  out,  and  these 
buses,  the  buses,  the  :hildren  were  loaded  onto  these  buses.  The  buses 
■  proceeded  out  of  the  McCormack  School  onto  Mount  Vernon  Street 
and  out  of  Columbia  Point  without  incident.  I  stood  by  at  the  intersec- 
tion with  some  of  these  leaders.  1  he  officers  in  the  two  sector  cars  that 
were  called  in  stood  by.  and  these  people  just  glared  at  the  buses  as 
they  left  \\\^  project,  but  there  was  no— no  incident  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDEK.  How  do  yoiC^explain  the  success  of  what  amounts  - 
to  one  and  then  three  police  officers.  I  think,  from  what  you  said,  in 
t    containing  a  crowd  of  500  persons?  What  are  the  factors  involved  in  ' 
that,  Offrcer  Olbrys' 

Mr  OiHRVS  Well,  let  me  say  this.  I've  been  at  Distrrct  11  now.  a  ^ 
juvenile  officer  there  for  ^  years  I  — these  people  at  Columbia  Point, 
I  know  these  people  personally.  Some  of  these  people  are  — I  could  al- 
most consider  to  be  friends  of  mine  So  with  that,  there  was  a  mutual 
trust  I  trusted  them,  they  trusted  me.  If  I  said  I  was  going  to  give  them 
a  cup  of  coffee,  they  knew  I  would  give  them  a  cup  of  coffee.  As  sim- 
ple as  that,  srr  It  was  just  the  trust  and  a  knowledge  of  tjie  area  and 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  people,  of  them  and  of  me.  And— 

Mr  Alfxanoer  Thank  you.  officer 

•Officer  Bilodeau.  woere  were  you  on  the  opening  day  of  school,  and 
in  what  capacity  ' 

Mr.  BiioDFAi;  I  was  in.  front  of  South  Boston  High  School  in  the 
capacity  as  an  observer  for  the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Association. 

Mr  Alexanofr  From  your  professional  point  of  view;  what  was  the 
nature  of  the  planning  in  the  operation  you  saw  the  opening  day  of— at 
South  Boston  High  School  ' 

Mr    BiiooFAi  .  Well.  I'm  not  familiar  with  any  planning  on  the 
opening  day.  hut  the  operation  was  to  hold  the  crowd  back  and  l^cep. 
them  as  far  awa>  from  the  school  as  possible. 

Mr  'Al.^xANl)FR  How  many  police  officers  did  you  .see  in  at- 
tendance eurly  in  this  day  ' 
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Mr.  BiLObEAU,  In  attendance  in  the  immediate  area  of  the  school 
I  would  say  lUO, 
Mr.  Alexander.  What  time  was  this? 

Mr.  Bilodeau.  I  believe  I  arrived  there  before  9  o*clock.  Between 
8:30  and  9  o'clock.  ^ 

Mr.  Alexander,  pid  you  also  tour  other  parts  of  the  city  during  the 
opening  day  of  schools?  ^ 

Mr.  BiLpDEAU.  Not  during  opening  day,  no. 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  the  first  week  or  so? 

Mr  Bilodeau.  For  the  first  week.  yes. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  go  to  the  schools,^  the  neighborhood 
schools  where  your  own  children  were  attending? 
Mr.  Bilodeau.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  type  of  police  presence  did  you  see  there? 
Mr. ^Bilodeau.  I  saw  absolutely  none,  and  I  raised  an  objection  to 

it. 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  community  was  this? 

Mr.' Bilodeau.  That's  in  the  Roslindale,  the  Washington  Irving 
School. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  believ<j  there  was  at  that  time  a  need  for 
police  prtfsencc? 

Mr.  Bilodeau.  Most  certainly.  My  daughter  came  home  from  school 
and  she  was  frightened  to  go  there, 

Mr.  Alexander.  Officer  Broderick,  where  were  you  on  the  opening 
day  of  school?  i 

Mr.  Broderick.  I  was  with  Officer  Bilodeag. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  also,  on  the  opening  day  of  school, -^tour 
other  parts  of  the  community  other  than  just  South  Bpston?  ^ 

Mr.  Broderick.  Yes,  we  did. 

Mr  Alexander.  Could  you  just  relate  to  us  som^  of  the  areas  of 
the  city  that  you  toured? 

^Mr.  Broderick.  Well,  we  left  South  Boston  High  School  one  day. 
early  in  the  desegregation,  and  we  proceeded  to  Hyde  Park  High 
School,  wherb  there  was  quite  a  disturbance  or  riot  or  what  have  you. 
And  from  Hyde  Park  High  School  the  same  day  we  proceeded  to  the 
Lewenburg  School  in  Mattapan  where  there  was  a  demonstration  or 
an  attack  on  the  school.  v  . 

From  there  we  were  proceeding—  * 

Mr.  Alexander.  What  was  the  police  presence  at  the  Lewendale 
School? 

Mr.  Broderick.  When  we  arrived  there  there  were  a  number  of  po- 
licemen that  were  called  to  the  area»« approximately— I  don't  know.  I 
think  I  saw  about  40  or— 

Mr.  Alexander.  That  were  called  into  the  area?  Had  they  been 
there  prior  to  the  disturbance,  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr  Broderick.  I  don*t  know  how  many  were  there  prior  to  the 
disturbance. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you. 
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Mh  Brodkru  k  NVc  arrived  wiih  the  TPF,  who  were  called  there 
from  Hyde  Hark  High  School.  How  many  were  there,  I  don  l  know. 

Mr  Aii-XANDtR.  Returning  to  Officer  Bilodeau  for  a  moment,  the 
police  thai  you  saw  al  South  Boston  High  School,  were  these  regular 
officers  stationed  in  South  Boston'*  Were  these  members  of  the 
or  -  which  wwil  in  particular  were  you  referring  to? 

Mr  BilooFAi).  Well,  there  were  many  officers  in  South  Boston,  but 
the  immediate  area  of  the  high  school  was  tactical  patrol  force 

Mr.  Alkxanukr.  In  relation  to  your  request  for  police  presence  in 
Roslindale,  what  was  the  response,  and  whom  was  that  request  made 
to?  . 

Mr  BiiooFAv  I  had  conversation  with  the  captain.  I  believe  his 
name  is  McDonald,\)f  District  5.  He  assured  me  that  lher<\werc  of- 
ficers there  1  said  i'\was  aware  that  there  were,  but  they  vmtJ^sent 
away  from  the  school  to  sit  on  their  own  private  motor  vehicles  by  -a' 
schoolteacher  And  I  objected  to  that.  1  said  that  my  daughter  was  in- 
structed to  go  to  a  police  officer,  and  they  objected  to  the  polii;e  of- 
ficer iicting  on  the  request  (>f  that  pa?ticular  school  teachei.  And  he 
said  that  proHlcih-wijftld  be  cnrjected,  and  the  presence  of  a  police  of- 
ficer would  be  niadv. 

Ma.  Amxanoir  In  your  professional  opinion,  do  you  be- 
lieve—where do  you  believe  the  responsibility  for  making  the  decision 
in  terms  of  police  presence  at  a  particular  higii  school  rests:  with 
scho(^l  administrators  or  with  the  police  department? 

Mr  Bii  oD*  AT  I  believe  thai  it  rests  with  school  administrators  and 
the  police  department,  certainly  not  a  schoolteacher  who  just  decided 
he  didn't  like  the  presence  of  a  police  officer. 

Mr  ALtXANiUR.  In  your-both  Officer  Bilodeau  and  Officer 
Broderick,  in  your  tour  during  the  first  week,  which  section  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department  did  you  observe  being  utilized  most  heavily 
in  the  school  desegregation  matters? 

Mr.  Brookrk  k  The  TPF. 

Mr  All  xanui-r  Do  you  believe  that  that  was  appropriate"^ 
Mr  BRdinRK  k  No  Particularly  in  that  ohe  day  there  was  a  demon- 
stration at  South  Boston  High  School.  A  call  came  in  shortly  after  that 
there  was  a  riot  at  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  they  loaded  the  same 
men  onto  trucks  and  buses  and  rushed  them  out  to  Hyde  Park  High 
School  After  that  demonstration  was  quelled  there  was  a  call  came  in 
this  was  being  quelled  that  there  was  another  demonstration,  a  riot,  a 
di.slurbance  at  the  Lewenburg  School.  The  same  officers  were  rushed 
there 

From  there,  while  we  were  there,  there  was  a  call  that  the  people 
were  sioning  buses  ci.rrving  children  in  Mattapan  Square,  and  it  was 
on  to  Mattapan  Square  the  same  officers.  And  it  was  while  we  were 
gomg  to  Mattapan  Square  that  Officer  Bilodeau  and  my.self.  riding  in 
a  private  vehicle  with  a  reporter  from  one  of  the  news  stations,  ob- 
served a  gang  ot  about  20.  2?  youngsters  gathering  up  rocks,  bottles. 


what  have  you,  from  a  vacant  lot  adjacent  to  a  school  that-where  kin- 
dergarten children'.  I  think  it.goes  up  to  the  third  grade. 

And  as  we  were  going  to  Mattapan  we  saw  that  and  we  stopped 
the  we  asked  the  reporter  to  stop  his  vehicle.  We  were  in.  civilian 
clothes  We  immediately  pinned/  our  badges  on  and  broke  up  this 
i  group.  As  we  broke  up  the  group  we  saw  the  children-and  this  was 
quite  late  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  way— we  saw  the  children  being  car- 
ried—taken out  of  the  school  arid  being  placed  on  buses,  some  chil-  " 
dren  so  small  that  they  had  to  b^  lifted  up  to  the'  steps. 

As  we  identified  ourselves' to  the  prfncipal  of  tlie.  school  and  asked 
him  — I  asked  him  where  his  police  protection  was.'Hc  said  it  wasn't 
necessary,  they  did  not  need  any  police  protection.  And  then  I  related 
to  him  th?  incident  that  we  wert»  just  involved  in.  which  was  in  his 
view,  and  as  we  were  relating  the  incident,  one  of  the  other  teachers 
there,  a  black  teacher,  she  oT>jected  strongly,  to  the  principal's  telling 
us  that  there  wa^no  need  of  police  officers  at  that  school,  be'cause  she 
informed  us  that  the  reason  the  children  were  getting  out  of  school  so 
.  late  was  that  three  of  the  buses  that  attempted  to  pick  them  up  were 
-  completely  destroyerl  by  possibly  the  same  gang,  and  the  buses  had  to 
be  returned  to  the  shop  and  new  buses  come  upon  the  scene. 

The  principal  sjill  insisted  he  <^id  not  need  police  p'rot'^ctiori  for 
those  children 

The  following  day.  Officer  Bilodeau  and  myself— excuse  me.  I'm 
getting  ahead  of  that.  'ir  ' 

As  we  returned  to  the  reporter's  car  the  reporter  phoned  in  that' 
story  to  his  newsroom,  giving  the  entire  details  as  to  how  he.  al»ng  ' 
.with  Bilodeau  and  myself  had  brolcen  up  this  gang  and  informed  the  ^ 
principal  and  so  forth,  and  as  to  the  principal's  remarks. 

Approximately  15  minutes  later,  he  was  called  by  his  newsroom  and 
was  informed- in  my  presence,  as  well  as  Officer  Bilodeau's  presence, 
that  the  mayor's  rumor  officers" did  not  want  that  story  out,  and  t^here- 
•  ■■  fore  they  killed  it  '  * 

-Mr  ALtXANotR.  Offfcer  Brdderick,  getting  a  little  back  to  the 
original  import  of  the  question,  was  it  your  observation  that  most  of 
the*- in  a  sense  — cr;sis  work  done  in  the  opening  we6ks  of  school  was 
done  predominantly  by  the  Tl'F  units?      ,      .  / 

Mn.  Broderick  Yes. 

Mr  AiEXANiJFR.  Do  you  believe  that  the  other  officers .^n  the  police,  .j 
department  could  have  fulfilled  that  function? 

Mr  Broofhick/I  do  ~ 

Mr  Alfx^M)Fr  Would  there  be  a  need  for  any  specialized  training 
for  those  officers  lo-  provide  that  service? 

Mr  BRootRK  k  I  think— as  far  as  the  training  goes.  I  think  all  po- 
lice officers  in  the  City  of  Boston  art  adequately  trained  to— for  crowd  ' 
control 
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^Mn  AiTXANhFR  What  was  the  BPPA's  involvement  in  the  planning 
for  the  law  enforcement  efforts  for  desegregation? 
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Mr  Broukruk.  Ai  our  insistence,  a  meeting  was  finally  held— an 
approximately  45  minute  meeting  was  held  at  city  hall,  and  in  at- 
tendance was  Deputy  Mayor  Kiley.  Superintendent  Russell,  attorney 
Jan  Sullivan  from  the  mayor's  office  of  labor  relations,  I  think  — I  be- 
lieve attorney  Robert  Holland  from  the  mayor  s  office  of  labor  rela- 
tions, myself,  Officer  Bilodeau,  attorney  Magee  - 

Mr  AuxANOhR.  What  was  the  major  issue  of  concern  to  the  BPPA? 

Mr.  Brodfrick.  Well-and  by  the  way.  this  was  after— this  was  held 
in  late  August. 

Mr.  Ai.fcXANDFR/Yes. 

Mr.  BRonrRU  K  We  had  been  insisting  for  months  that  police  of- 
ficers be  inft^rmed  as  to  pertinent  details,  as  far  as  the  deployment.  We 
were  concerned  primarily  with  contract  violations,  and  we  had  hoped 
that  the  depjirtment  would  sit  down  and  outline  to  us  what  their  plans 
were  in  the  area  of  deployment,  overtime,  whatever  the  case  may  be, 
as  far  as  the  contracts  go. 

^  Mr  AihXANhFR.  Professor  Galvin  in  his  opening  statement  referred 
to  a  specific  issue  that  you  had  communicated  to  the  Federal  district 
court  on  Could  >ou  explain  to  us  what  the  problem  you  perceived 
was"* 

Mr  Brodfrick  Well,  we  had  requested  the  police  depart- 
ment—where we  were  involved  with  demonstrations  in  the  past,  par- 
ticularly around  this  building,  with  antiwar  demonstrators  and  particu- 
larly where  the  police  department  does  not  provide  defense  attorneys 
for  officers  who  are  accused  of  police  brutality.  As  you  know,  there 
are  a  number,  a  number  of  allegations  to  this  during  any  type^  of 
demonstration  We  felt  that  we  had  to  have  answers  to  certain 
questions,  as.  would  the  police  department  provide  attorneys  to  defend 
these  officers  against  these  charges,  and  in  most  incidents— 1  think  FBI 
statistics  will'show  that  in  most  instances,  98.2  (percent),  the  allega- 
tit)ns  are  false.  But  where  it  costs  the  association  a  considerable 
amount  of  money^  in  the  defense  of  these  officers,  we  wanted  to  know 

the  police  department  was  prepared,  either  with  Federal  money, 
LtA  (Law  l:.nforcemenl  Assistancel  money,  or  so  forth,  to  defend 
these  officers 

We  wanted  to  know  what  the  rights  of  arrest  would  be  in  the  case 
of  being  called  into  a  school 

Mr  Ali:\an[)Fr  Could  you  specify  that,  what  you  mean  by  ''the 
rights  of  arrest*'  * 

Mr  Brodfru  k.  Well,  if  an  officer  was  called  into  a  school,  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  mother  was  silling  there  in  a  chair  with  her  child  and  she 
fell  that  that  seat  was  her  child's  seal,  would  the  police  officer  have 
the  right,  ihe  legal  right,  the  lawful  right  to  make  an  arrest?  We  were 
ni>t  sure 

Mk  Aih\AM)KR  Had  you  ever  raised  thai  type  of  question  previ- 
ously^ Had  it  boon  raised,  for  example,  in  any  of  the  antiwar  demon- 
strations, any  of  the  demonstrations  around  this  building  that  you 
referred  to  that-  previously 
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Mr.  Broderk  k.  No,  they  were  not.  Because  it  was  outside,  and  it's 
clear  what  the  law  is  on  impeding  the  free  flow  of  traffic,  etc.,  entering 
a  building  and  so  forth.  This  was  regarding  on  private  property,  school 
property 

Mr.  ALtvXANOtR.  Within  the  school. 

Mr.  Broderic'K.  Within  the  schools.  There  was  a  various  number  of 
questions.  1  don't  have  the  letter  here.  You  didn't  ask  for  it  or  I  would 
have  it  here,  but  1— this  is  going  back,  as  i  saw,  prior  to  August,  so 
my  memory  isn't,  you  know— 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  Well,  you  have  provided  us  previously— 

Mr.  BRonFRK  K.  You  have  it,  sir. 

Mr.  AiFXANDFR.  With  a  copy  of  that  letter,  and  I  will  request  that 
it  be  entered  into  the  record  as  an  exhibit  at  this  point. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Ai.EXANOER.  Now,  what  do, you  understand  the  response  of  the 
Federal  district  court  to  your  letter  to  have  been? 

Mr.  Broofrick.  I'll  have  to  refer  to  my  attorney  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Ai  FXANDFR.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Brooerick.  May  I  add  just  one  further  thing.  We  were  also 
concerned  with  whether  or  not  a  Federal  court  order,  if  certain  collec- 
tive bargaining  contract  provisions  appeared  to  be  ir  conflict  with  a 
Federal  court  order,  for  the  purposes  of  that  order,  does  the  section 
or  sections  of  the  collective  bargaining  contract  fall,  so  to  speak?  We 
had  Id  mind,  for  instance,  we  understood  certain  seniority  provisions 
in  teachers'  contracts  which  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  the  court 
.  order  were  abated. 

So  we  had  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not— we  had  very  specific 
shift  schedules,  for  instance,  in  the  collective  bargaining  contract,  and 
we  were  concerned  to  whether  or  not  in  the  face  of  this  Federal  court 
order,  could  the  department  arbitrarily,  or  whatever  reason,  make  mas- 
sive shift  changes  in  contrast  to  the  contract. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  The  specific  question,  however,  that  1  asked  for  a 
response  on,  was  what  was  your  understanding  of  the  Federal  district 
•  court's  response  to  your  inquiry? 

Mr.  Broderu  k.  Well,  we  felt-we  .felt  that  Judge  Carrity  had 
ducked  the  issue  And  his  answer  to  us,  as  I  understand  it,  was, 
.  ** Follow  instructions."  And  so  we  were  still  in  the  dark  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay. 

Officer  Wells,  where  were  you  stationed  during  the  opening  of 
school,  that  first  week  or  so? 

Mr.  Weils.  1  was  siationed  with  the  tactical  patrol  force.  My  first 
day  was  at  White  Stadium.  Tm  a  K-9  officer,  so  I  was  stationed  with 
the  unit 

Mr.  Alexander.  Where  were  you  shifted  to  from  White  Stadium? 

Mr  Wells.  To  South  Boston,  sir. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Did  you  remain  in  South  Boston? 
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Mr  Wi  l  i  s.  Yes»  sir.  Vyc  were  deployed  in  ihe  park  area  jusl  behind 
the  high  school.  K  M  unit.' 

Mk  Am  XANDiR.  Did  you  remain  in  Soulh  Boston  High  School  for 
the  first  month  of  school,  or  were  you  deployed  to  other  s'chools  from 
South  Boston? 

Mr  Wi-iis  Well,  we  were  deployed  between  South  Boston  High 
and  Hyde  Hark  High,  sir. 

Mr  Alkxanokr.  What  was  your  function  within  Hyde  Park  High 
School? 

Mr.  Wi-i  is.  Well,  when  I  worked  without  the  I  was  working 
with  the  regular  TPF  units,  in  and  outside  the  high  school.  My  function 
inside  the  school  was  to  work  the  corridors. 

Mr.  AiKXANoiR.  Did  you  ever  receive  explicit  instructions  within 
that  high  school  to  discharge  your  duties? 

Mr.  Wkli.s.  1  he  only  duties  I  was  ordered  was  to  go  into  the  cor- 
ridors as  deployed  by  my  supervisor.  And  work  the  high  school  as 
needed  by  niy  supervisor. 

Mr.  Ai  tXANOFR.  Did  you  have  any  questions  as  to  your  authority 
to  make  arrests  or  io  keep  order?  • 

Mr  Wi  lis  No.  I  had  no  doubt  in  my  mind  what  1  would  do. 

Mr  Ai.f  xandkr  Okay  Just  one  final  question  at  this  lime. 

Starting  with  Officer  Olbrys.  in  your  opinion  as  a  professional,  to 
whom  is  your  obligation  in  this  school  desegregation  situation?  What 
is  the  major  obligation  you  have? 

Mr.  Olbr^*;.  Well,  as  a  police  officer,  naturally  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  protect  the  Children  that  are  involved  in  this  school  busing 
issue,  and  also  the  adults  who  are  involved  in  this  issue.  My  main  func- 
tion in  this  as  a  police  officer  is  to  protect  and  preserve  the  peace  of 
all  concerned 

Mr  Alkxa.mifr  Officer  Wells'^ 

Mr.  Wfils.  Sir.  as  a  sworn  officer  of  the  city  of  Boston.  I  have  no 
doubt  in  my  mind,  as  I  said  before,  my  job  was  to  uphold  the  law  and 
keep  the  peace. 

Mr  Ai  i-XA.sDFR  Officer  Broderick'^ 

Mr  Brodfrk  k.  It  would  be  the  same. 

Mr  Ale  xanofr.  Officer  Bilodeau? 

Mr  Bilooi  au.  Preservation  of  the  peace  and  protection  of  life  and 
property 

Mr.  Alfxandfr    Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further 
questions  at  this  point 
Chairman  FiFMNirrui.  Commissioner  Horn? 
C(»MMissioNFR  Horn  I  have  no  questions. 
C»uiRMAN  FLFMMiN(i.  Commissioner  Freeman? 
CoMMissiONFR  Frffman  No  questions. 
Chairman  Fi.FMMiNti  Commissioner  Rankin  ' 
Co.mmissionfr  Ranmn  I  have  just  one  or  two 

Mr.  Broderick,  I  betieve  >ou  mentioned  breaking  up  gangs.  Were 
these  adult  gangs '  Were  they  other  students,  or  who  composed— 
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Mr.  Reodfric  k.  Oh,  they  werc^approximately  1 1  to  14  years  old. 
CuMMis.stoNi';fi  ^Rankin.  Did  tihcy  do  it  on  their  own  initiative,  do 
you  think? 
Mr.  Brodkrick.  I  would  have  no  idea. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  I  know  it  would  he  hard.  I  recogni/e  that's 
an  opinion,  but  you  do  have  a— Mr,  Wells,  can  I  ask  you  a  question? 

Do  you  have— you  say  its  difficult.  Do  you  .have  difficulties  being 
a  black  policeman  in  Boston?  You  have  i  ad? 

Mr.  Wflls,  Yes,  sir, 

CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  Do  they  come  from  the  whites  or  they  come 
from  certain  blacks  who  call  you  "Uncle  Tom'*?  Which  is  worse? 

Mr  Wki.i.s.  Well,  I've  received  the  term  Uncle  Tom  from  blacks 
and  some  on  occasion  from  whites.  1  have  found  my  Job  at  times  to 
be  most  difficult,  but  knowing  my  function  as  a  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer and  my  commitment  to  the  field  of  law  enforcement,  Tve  stuck 
with  it  and  I  intend  to  make  it  my  whole  career,  sir. 

Commissioner  Rankin.  YouVe  the  head  of  a  black  police  organiza- 
tion: that's  correct,  isn't  it?  ^ 

Mr  Wflis  Yes,  sir,  I  am. 

CoMMissioNFR  Rankin.  Would  you  object  to  the  whites  organizing 
a  similar  organization? 
Mr.  Wf.lls.  I  have  no  objections  to  anyone  organizing  anything. 
Chairman  Flf.mmin(s.  Commissioner  Saltzman, 
CoMMissiONFR  Saltzman.  A  b;ief  question. 

Gentlemen,  can  you  possibly  express  an  opinion  on  what  is  the  trig- 
gering point  which  transforms  a  legal  demonstration  into  an  illegal 
mob  scene?  Is  there  something  that  has  triggered  this  in  the  past? 

Mr  Olbrys.  1  can  only  answer  for  Columbia  Point  on  the  day  in 
question.  I  cun  only  say  this:  There  were  individuals  present  that  had, 
as  I  would  say,  no  business  to  be  present  there.  They  were  there  to 
incite  whatever  difficulties  they  could  incite. 

Now,  these  people  are  not  community  people.  They  were  pointed 
out  by  community  people.  They  were  there  to  incite.  They  were  there 
to  incite  violence  on  that  day  in  question. 

Commissionfr  Saltzman.  So  their  presence  is  the  triggering  point 
you  think? 

Mr.  Olbrys.  I  can  only  say  on  that  day  at  Columbia  Point,  yes,  sir. 
their  presence  that  day,  yes,  sir,  they  caused  considerable  harm. 

Commissionfr  Saltzman.  Any  other  point  of  view? 

Mr  Brodfrick.  I  think  we  have  fcund  that  in  most  incidents  of 
violence  whether  it  be  antibusing  or  just  demonstrations  around  stores 
that  you  have  in  the  crowd  individuals  and  most  often  not  from  the 
community,  who  ferment  the  violence  by  .some--a  pregnant  woman  at 
every  demonstration  is  always  being  kicked  in  the  belly.  That  type  of 
thing.  She's  at  every  demonstration. 

So  this  is  what  you  have,  at  least  1  have  seen  that. 
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OiMMissioNFK  Saltzman.  Can  you  comment  on  the  quality  of  the 
relationship  between  black  and  while  officers  in  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment? Is  it  friendly?  Is  it  cooperative,  or  is  there  a  sense  of  hostiii: 
ty  and  tension'^ 

Mr.  Hhodfrk  k.  Speaking  for  our  association,  I  don*l  believe  there 
is  any  tcMision  or  hostility.  I  think  we  have  personally  and  organiza- 
tional-wise a  good  relationship. 

t'oMMissioNHR  Sai.t/.man.  Officer  Wells. 

Mr.  Wi  li  s.  Yes,  at  times  I  find  it  to  be  quite  tense  over  issues  that 
concern  minority  officers  and  white  officers.  And  I  feci  that  relation- 
ships could  be  much  better  and  could  be  at  a  higher  point  and  at  times 
it  has  been  tense,  yes,  I  have  it  that  way.  , 

Void  Can  I  add  .something  t(^  that.^ 
.  Mr.  Wpi.rs.  Well,  I  haven't  finished- 

My  feeling  is  that  with  the  increa.se  of  more  minorities  on  the  Boston 
Police  Department,  we  can  hopefully  improve  the  race  relations 
between  police  officers  and  through  the  leadership  of  certain  officers 
in  organizations  and  the  department,  perhaps  those  goals  can  be  ac- 
complished, sir 

Mr.  Maoff.  May  I  just  briefiy  add  .something  to  that? 

As  the  attorney  for  the  association,  we*re  the  duly  certified  collec- 
tive bargaining  agents  for  all  matters  relating  to  wages,  hours,  and 
working  conditions.  And  we  represent  all  2.100  of  them.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we*ve  been  placed  in  a  position  in  various  court  suits  and  labor 
charges  in  what  appears  to  be  taking  positions  which  .some  of  the  black 
police  officers  are  not  satisfied  with.  But  we>e  doing  it. 

We're  as  much  opposed  to  reverse  discrimination  as  we  are  opposed 
to  discrimination.  And  so,  some  of  the— we  took  a  case  to  the  courts 
on  the  question  of  priority  in  hiring  females.  That  was  misinterpreted 
quite  a  bit.  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  which  some  people  misin- 
terpret. \. 

Bui  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  preserve  the  integrity  of  our  cfKitract 
and  make  sure  that  all  patrolmen  get  all  of  their  rights  of  proteciiu/i 
as  best  we  can  do  it  ^ 

Chairman  FuiMMiNti.  I'he  Commission  is  grateful  to  the  witnesses 
who  have  provided  us  with  this  factual  material  which  is  going  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  have  a  better  ^understanding  of  the  developments 
in  connection  with  Pha.se  I  as  well  as  the  planning  for  Phase  11.  Thank 
you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 

Coun.sel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  Alf.xa.sofr.  Jo.seph  M.  Jordan,  Joseph  P.  Rowan.  Charles 
Barry 

(Whereupon.  Joseph  M    Jordan.  Joseph  P.  Rowan,  and  Charles 
Barry  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemniing.  and  testified  as  follows.) 
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TESTIMONY  or  JOSKPH  M.  JOHUAN,  SLFKHIN TENDkNT  IN  C  ItlDfr,  BOHTON 

POI.KK  OKPAKTMENT.  JOfiKPH     RCmAN,  DKPl'TY  S^'PKRlNTKNnKNT, 
TACTICAL  POLlCf;:  FORCE.  BOSTON  POUCK  UKFAKTMfcNT;  AND  CHARLES 
BARRY.  SECRETARY  OE  PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Chairman  Fui  MMiNii.  Wc  appreciate  very  much  your  being  vsiih  us. 

Mk  AirxANnhR  Starling  with  Deputy  Superintendent  Rowan,  could 
y.ou  each  for  the  record  stale  your  name,  address,  and  ojcupalion,  cur- 
rent litlu,  and  the  title  you  held  during  the  opening  of  school  last  Sep* 
ifember.. 

Mr  Rowan.  Joseph  P.  Rowan,  deputy  superintendent  in  charge  of 
the  tactical  police  force  and  the  housing  police.  My  office  is  locatcci 
at  150  North  Street  in  Boston 

Mr  Ai.fxandfr.  1  hank  you. 

Mr  Jor[)an  My  name  is  Joscpli  M.  Jordan.  I  was  a  supenntcndent- 
in-chief  as  of  September  12,  1^74.  !  am  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of 
field  services,  the  Boston  Police  Department  and  I  live  at  16  Orega 
Iphonetiel  Street  in  Dorchester. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANOFR.  Thank  you.  Secretary  Barry. 

Mr.  Barry.  Charles  V.  Barry.  !  am  the  secretary  of  public  safety  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  During  the  Phase  I  operation,  I 
was  a  deputy  superintendent  with  the  Boston  Police  Department  as- 
signed to  South  Boston  and  Dorchester  area.  I  reside  at  275  Bellevuc 
Street  in  West  Roxbury  and  that's  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Alfxander.  Thank  you. 

Mr  Rowan.  May  I  say.  at  the  inception  of  the  busing,  1  was  a  cap- 
tain in  charge  of  the  tactical  patrol  force. 

Mr.  Alexandfr.  Thank  you.  deputy  superintendent. 

Superintendent  Jordan,  could  you  explain  to  us  what  the  normal 
field  and  operations  command  structure  is  for  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  normal  field  operation  command  .structure  within 
the  Boston  Police  Department  has  within  its  organization  or  units,  all 
of  the  uniform  police  officers  plus  the  detectives  that  are  assigned 
responsible  for  all  enforcement  of  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  city 
of  Boston 

Mr.  Alexander.  Was  this  structure  altered  any  for  the  desegrega- 
tion process  '  Was  it  the  same  structure  followed?  , 
Mr.  Jordan.  The  very  same. 

Mr.  Alexander  Could  each  of  you,  starting  with  Superintendent 
Jordan,  specify  what  your  duties  and  responsibilities  were  in  relation 
to  school  desegregation? 

Mr.  Jordan  !,  as  a  field  ciMnmander  for  the  bureau  (^f  field  ser- 
vices, had  the  overall  responsibility  to  see  and  to  insure  the  opcratiiui 
of  the  safety  of  the  .school  children  that  were  being  transported  from 
one  particular  location  to  another.  And  within  our  bureau,  we  had  all 
of  our  uniformed  personnel  and  our  detectives  were  — accepted  that 
responsibility 
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Mr.  Alfxandfr.  During  this  period  of  time,  did  you  operate  your* 
normal  duties  as  u  superintendent?  Were  these  in  a  sense  additional 
duties? 

Mr.  Jordan.  These  were  in  a  sense  additional  duties,  because  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  problems,  a  great  deal  of  our  time  was  spent 
out  on  the  streets,  depending  upon  what  type  of  situation  we  were  con- 
fionted  with. 

Mr>  Alexander.  Now,  you  say  a  great  deal  of  your  time  was  spent 
out  on  the  streets.  As  part  of  your  normal  job,  are  you  normally  out 
on  the  streets?  . 

Mr.  Jordan.  It  would  depend.  Normally  I  would  not  be  out  on  the 
streets. 

Mr.  AHiXANOFR.  During  school  desegregation,  the  first  several 
months,  starting  with  the  first  day,  \vere  you  at--wbere  were  you? 

Mr.  Jordan,  My  first  day  I  was  in  my  office  evaluating  and  analyz'' 
ing  the  overall  implementation  rf  the  school  busing  on  opening  day, 

Mr.  Alexander.  When  did  you  leave  that  office? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  second  day. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  second  day  I  went  to  South  Boston  High  in  the 
morning  and  I  visited  other  high  schools  throughout  the  city  during 
that  day.  ' 

Mr*  Alexander.  What  role  did  you  play  when  you  were  going,  to 
individual  high  schools,  or  other  schools? 

Mr.  Jordan.  The  role  I  would  play  would  be,  again,  to  evaluate, 
coordinate,  direct  in  some  cases  whatever  type  of  problem  that  we 
were  being  confronted]  with. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you  personally  be  issuing  orders,  or  perhaps 
making  arrests  during  the  opening  of  school? 

Mr.  Jordan.  I  have  done  both. 

Mr.  Alexander.  How  many  arrests  did  you  make  personally? 
Mr.  Jordan.  Two. 

Mr.  Alexander.  bep^^^Superintendent  Rowan,  could  you  explain 
what  your  normal  responsibilities  arc? 
Mr.  Rowan.  Well,  at  that— 

Mr.  Alexander.  Other  than  school  desegregation,  that  is. 

Mr.  Row  an.  Well,  Vm  in  charge  of  a  tactical  patmt  force  emergen- 
cy service  and  the  housing  patrol  at  the  presenl  time.  We're  talking 
about  now  or  in  September? 

Mr.  Alexander.  In  September,  sir. 

Mr.  Rowan.  In  September,  I  was  in  charge  of  a  tactical  patrol  force 
and  the  emergency  service  unit,  the  mo;  nted  unit  and  the  canine  units. 
At  that  time,  we  wtie  a.ssigned  as  a  standby  unit  in  case  of  trouble 
and  the  first  day  of  school,  we  removed  our  whole  unit  to  the  White 
Stadium. 

We  stood  by  there  to  maintain  a  low  profile  at  the  schools.  We 
didn't  want  to  be  accused  of  inciting  any  trouble  by  presence  of  too 
many  police  in  the  school  area. 
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Mk.  Ait.XANDi.R.  All  right.  l)cpul>  Supcrinlcndonl  Rowan,  a  laclical 
police  force  lias  been  referred  to  several  limes  hoth  by  yourself  ami 
others  pru)r  \o  you  CouUI  you  ilescrihe  to  us  this  unit  and  ii.s  man  ' 
power,  the  type  of  training  it  has.  coinmaiui  supervision  or  strui^ture 
as  opposed  to  other  divisions  in  the  police  department'.' 

Mk  Hovva.s  Well,  it  was  put  together  mainly  to  handle  any  [vk  -ahies 
in  the  streets,  oi  high  crime  areas,  to  he  saturated  Ami  during  tlie  six- 
lies  and  seventies  when  there  were  large  demonstrations,  ine  unit  was 
churged  -was  irained  for  crowd  conlrol.  We're  a  mobile  unit  We  can 
.move  on  any  pari  of  the  city  and  we've  gone  to  other  cities  and  towns 
It  is  a  quickly  inobili/eii  and  easils  moved  unit  and  tlicy  work  logclhcr 
Ihev've  all  been  trained  together  m  groups  and  it  makes  il  much 
more  efficient  operation  to  be  able  to  have  a  certain  group  of  na-n 
under  a  parlicular  sergeanl  and  lieutenants 

I  was  a  captain  Ihere  al  the  lime.  I  liad  three  lieuten.nts  under  me 
As  a  resull,  I  had  ihree  philoons  and  in  the  three  platoons,  I  had  iwa) 
squads  each  and  each  squad  was  ci>mmanded  by  a  sergeant 

Mr.  AiiXANOFR.  li  was  indicated  in  earlier  leslimony  that  the  IPh 
bore  the  brunt  of  Ihe  earls  desegregatii>n  work  Is  that  an  accurate  as- 
sessment* It  was  moved  from  crisis  spol  to  crisis  spot.' 

Mr.  Rowan  Yes,  we  were  We  were  deeply  invoked  in  it 

Mr.  Alfxandkr.  Were  you  personally  moving  yourself  from  crisis 
spot  to  crisis  spot' 

Mr.  Rowan  Yes,  I  was 

Mr  An  xASOFk  Did  yt^u  in  fact  make  arrests  yourself,  or  disperse 
crowds  personally'* 

Mr  Rowan  I  wiuked  with  the  tnen  on  the  street.  1  didn't  actually 
make  an  arrest.  I  was  involved  in  arrests  where  a  gr.»up  of  us  would 
nuike  them 

Mr.  Alfxandi-r.  Did  >ou  ever  direcl  officers  to  make  t)fficers  to 
make  an  arrest? 

Mr  Rowan  Yes,  we  did  I  did 

Mr  AiKNANOKR  Is  that  the  iu)rmal  operation  within  the  with 
a  senior  officer  such  as  yourself  being  with  the  units  on  the  streets, 
issuing  directions  in  relation  ti^  arrests,  or  dispersemenls  ' 

Mr  Rowan  Well,  that's  a  normal  operation.  At  times  we  have  t<^ 
split  the  una,  which  we  did  on  — during  this  crisis.  We  could  uuh/c  a 
squad,  just  semi  it  i^ut  to  another  area,  or  we  ci»uld  send  a  platoon 
with  a  lieutenant  plus  the  sergeants. 

Mr  Aif  xandfr   Thank  vou. 

Secretarv  Harr>.  with  respect  \o  your  previous  pi^sition  with  the 
Boston  Police  Departtnenl.  what  were  your  responsibilities  gencrtdU  * 
And  what  were  -tiescribe  for  us  the  geographical  detail  area  that  \uu 
were  responsible  for 

Mr  Barr\  I  was  responsible  for  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
men  assigneil  lo  District  6  m  South  Boston  and  the  men  asM^oet;  to 
District  I  1  which  is  Dorchester 
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Mr.  ALFXANDtiK.  Now,  how  long  had  you  been  in  that->in  the  South 
Bostori-Dorchestcr  area,  your  own  personal  involvement? 

Mr,  Barry.  Approximately  9  months  prior  to  the  time  school 
opened. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDKR.  I  understood  from  our  interview  that  you 
were— had  been  brought  up  in  South  Boston.  Is  that  also  correct? 

Mr.  Barry.  No,  sir.  I  was  born  in  South  Boston  and  left  there  at 
a  very  early  age. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Okay.  What  was.  your  role  in  the  opening  of 

school? 

Mr  Barry.  As  I  stated,  I  had  the  immediate  command  responsibility 
for  the  men  assigned  to  District  6  and  to  District  1  1. 

Mr.  Ai.fxandfr.  Yes.  How  many  of  your  men  were  stationed  the 
opening  day  of  school? 

Mr.  Barry.  Where,  sir? 

Mr.  Alfxanoer.  At  South  Boston  High  School,  for  example. 

Mr.  Barry.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  South  Boston  High  School, 
there  were  22  men  assigned  with  their  supervising  officers. 

Mr.  Alkxandfr.  This  decision  to  assign  22  men,  where  was  it 
made?  Was  that  your  decision,  or  was  that  made  at  a  different  level 
in  the  department? 

Mr,  Barry.  It  was  a  result  of  the  many  meetings  of  the  command 
staff  who— and  as  a  result  of  these  meetings  a  consensus  was  reached 
that  this  would  be  the  deployment  in  the  immediate  area  for  the  open- 
ing of  that  school 

Mr.  Alfxanofr.  Were  intelligence  estimates  available  to  you  in 
terms  of  potential  demonstrations,  or  even  potential  violence  in  mak- 
ing those  decisions? 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  It  had  been  your  decision  solely  given  the  ability 
to  look  back  over  time  and  also  including  what  you  knew  as  the  local 
area  commander,  would  that  have  been  your  personal  decision  to  as- 
sign 22  men  to  South  Boston  High  School? 

Mr  Barry.  There  were  other  contingencies  that  I  think  you  should 
be  aware  of, 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Barry.  On  the  opening  day,  there  were  22  men  around  South 
Boston  High  School:  It's  a  large  complex.  The  building  itself  is  a  very 
large  building.  It  is  surrounded  by  Thomas  Park  Road.  Twenty-two 
men  assigned  there  was  to  establish  our  presence  and  let  people  know 
that  we  were  there,  but  we  were  not  there  in  large  amount  of  numbers. 
Again,  trying  to  create  the  presence,  but  yet  not  establish  such  large 
numbers  as  to  attract  more  attention  than  we  felt  was  necessary. 

There  were  other  contingencies  such  as  having  a  platoon  of  the  TPF 
on  standby  within  minutes  of  the  high  school. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr.  What  were  your  intelligence  estimates  of  the 
potential  for  resistance  at  South  Boston  High  School? 
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Mr.  Barry.  It  ran  the  full  gamut  from  there  wiuildn't  be  anybody 
there  to  there  would  be  a  very  large  crowd  there.  Realistically,  we  an- 
ticipated that  there  would  be  a  crowd  there. 

At  the  height  on  the  first  day,  I  think  there  were  about  ^00  peoplt; 
and  a  considerable  number  of  those  people  were  the  prei^s.  I  think  thS 
press  numbered  about  80  people  there,  yes. 

Mr.  Alexanofr.  In  a  normal  operating  situation,  quite  aside  from 
school  desegregation,  when  you  anticipate  a  demonstration,  ar?  there 
standard  procedures  thiit  can  be  taken  to  diffuse  that  situation  if  you 
either  personally  knowing  the  community  or  from  the  operational 
point  of  view  as  the  area  commander? 

Mr.  Barry.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  AiKXANOER.  Could  you  explain  this? 

Mr.  Barry.  Contrary  to  u  prior  witness  here,  the  record  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department  over  the  sixties,  I  think,  is  without  com- 
parison as  far  as  their  success  in  handling  large  groups  of  people. 

I  would  like  to  preface  this  by  saying  that  I  can  fully  understand  why 
the  Commission  is  here,  I  can  fully  understand  why  the  inquiries  are 
being  made  and  I  can  fully  understand  why  the  whole  picture  is  being 
observed.  And  I  think  this  is  good. 

But  the  disturbing  thing  to  me  personally  is  the  amount  of  negative 
type  of  testimony  which  is  being  given,  I  can  understand  why  that  is 
necessary.  But  I  would  hope  that  the  Commission  would  also  look  at 
the  many  positive  things  that  occurred  over  in  South  Boston  by  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  the  many  commendable  things  which'no  doubt 
could  be  documented,'  if  you  wish,  and  would  far,  far  outweigh  the 
number  of  incidents  that  occurred  which  in  "d  retrospect,  it  woyld  be 
so  very,  very  difficult  to  have  prevented  in  the  first  place. 

Let's  get  back  into  the  preparations  for  a  demonstration  and  how 
you  can  diffuse  it.  The  record  over  the  sixties  where  the  department 
established  direct  communications  with  people  that  were  involved  in 
demonstrations.  We  were  one  of  the  first  departments  to  seek  out 
tht^se  people  who  were  having  a  demonstration,  consult  with  them  and 
inform  them  that  they  had  their  constitutional  right,  but  by  the  same 
token,  they  should  not  inconvenience  large  numbers  of  other  people 
by  so  doing  Und  that  the  police  department  would  be  the  first  to  pro- 
tect their  constitutional  rights  to  demonstrate. 

However,  it  had  to  be  done  under  certain  circumstances  and  in  a 
certain  way,  so  that  the  laws  would  not  be  violated  and  large  numbers 
of  people  would  not  be  inconvenienced.  And  in  this  way,  we  have 
found  many,  many  areas  of  success  in  that  the  many  who  were  demon- 
strating exercised  their  constitutional  rights  and  by  and  large,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  of  course,  they  did  get  their  demonstration  and 
advertise  their  grievances,  so  to  speak,  and  in  the  final  analysis,  the 
ends  of  justice  and  the  Constitution  was  served. 

Mr  Alfxa.nokr.  In  school  desegregation  this  past  fail,  were  those 
procedures  followed  with  respect  to  South  Boston!  sir? 
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Mh.  Barhy.  Intelligence  information  from  South  Boston,  as  I  said, 
vyent  from  one  end  of  the  jipectrum  to  the  other:  that  nobody  was 
going  to  be  there  and  others  said  that  there  would  be  large  crowds. 
And  predictably,  it  was  somewhere  in  between. 

Mr.  AiF.XANDi-R.  Yes.  In  relation  to  what  you  just  stated  about  a 
number  of  clearly  positive  examples  of  police  action,  you  may  have 
heard  the  testimony  of  Officer  Olbrys  in  his  testimony  in  being  able 
to  contain  a  potentially  serious  situation  with  an  extremely  short 
amount  of  help.  I  gather  it  was  based  on  his  ability  to  know  the  com- 
munity 

Are  there  other  such  examples  that  you  would  wish  to  present  to  us 
or  relate  to  us,  sir,  in  relation  to  your  district  of  South  Boston  last  Sep- 
tember? 

Mr.  Barry.  I  think  you  could  use  Officer  Olbrys'  example  of  how 
a  police  officer  who  knows  his  community  and  knows  his  people  and 
has  the  respect  of  the  community,  that  would  be  an  example  you  could 
use  that  happened  any  number  of  times  from  September  to  January  in 
South  Boston  and  in  other  areas  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Alfxandfr  In  relation  to  the  opening  of  school,  were  you  per- 
sonally involved  in  making  street  decisions,  in  making  arrests  yourself, 
or  in  other  actual  on-lhc-spot  law  enforcement  activities? 

Mr.  Barry.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Alfxandfr.  Could  you  describe  some  of  those  for  us,  sir? 

Mr.  Barry  \Vs  a- question  of  where  you  begin.  Let's  start  on  the 
opening  day  where  due  to  the  size  of  the  crowd,  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  demonstrators  in  that  crowd  that  had  nothing  to  do  with 
South  Boston,  Dorchester,  or  Roxbury— and  Tm  referring  tq 
the— wasn't  that  the  Nazi  Party? 

VoiCF  Right. 

Mr.  Barry.  They  come  up— the  crowd  at  that  pcfint  early  in  the 
morning  was  orderly  and  the  representatives  from  an  outside  organiza- 
tion decided  to  show  up  there  and  what  I  believed  would  be  to  incite 
the  crowd,  a  fracas  broke  out— a  very  minor 'thing.  The  police  moved 
in  and  broke  it  up,  very  quickly. 

But  when  any  crowd  gathers,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
incident,  if  any,  would  be  the  catalyst  for  their  activity  for  the  remain- 
ing—for the  remainder  of  that  particular  demonstration.  As  a  result  of 
thai  fracas,  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  when  the  first  buses  'arrived  at 
the  school,  there  was.  from  my  observation,  a  stick  thrown  at  the  bus. 
The  tenor  of  the  crowd,  it  was  decided  that  we  would  bring  in  addi- 
tional police  in  the  form  of  the  platoon  of  TPF  whp  was  not  too  far 
away 

Mr  Alfxandfr  Could  >ou  tell  us  about  your  involvement- in  the 
Jean  l.ouis  incident  that  was  mentioned  earlier? 

Mr  Barry  The  Jean  Louis  incident  was  a  very,  very  unfortunate 
incident.  As  a  result  of  information  I  received  and  as  a  result  of  intel- 
ligence that  the  department  received,  the  students  exiting  from  the 


•  (iavtn  School  would  be  taken  out  in  a  different  manner  than  they  nor- 
njally  would  he. 

The  si/e  of  the  crowd  at  Dorchester  and  Old  Colony  Avgnue,  the 
type  of  people  that  were  observed  in  the  crowd  and  on  the  information 
that  we  had  received,  it  was  decided  that  we  woyld  reverse  the 
direction  of  the  buses  and  take  them  out  on  a  different  route  than 
what  they  would  normally  use. 

Having  that  accomplished,  I  went,  back  to  Dorchester  and  Old 
Colony  sometime  about  2:30  in  the  afternoon.  There  was  a^large 

.  ciimd  there.  We  decided  that  we  would  try  to  establish  a  normal  situa- 
tion, that  is  "that  the  police  would  start  to  leave  the  area.  That  we 
would  ask  the  crowd  to  remove  themselves,  that  the  students  had 
gone,  that  the  buses  were  gone 

At  this  point,  we  started  to  get  the  traffic  moving.  Almost  all  the 
policemen^  had  left  the  area  and^  we  were  almost  back  to— I  say 

''•almost  b^ck."— there  were  in  the  vicinity  of  a  hundred  people  at  the 
corner. 

Mr.  ALtXANOER.  Where  were  you  at  this  particular  time? 
Mr  Barry  Dorchester  and  Old  Colony. 

Mr.  Ai  kxandfr.  What  function  were  you  performing  at  this  time? 
Mr.  Barry  That  was  my  area.  That  was  my  responsibility. 
Mr.  AlfxaNdkr.  You  said  that  most  of  the  police  had  left  and  you 
had  remained. 

Mr.  Barry.  They  were  sent  from  this  immediate  area  to  an  area 
about  200  or  300  y^rds  away,  down  by  the  Columbia  baseball  field. 
Mr.  ALEiXANn^R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Barry.  And  Mr.  Jean  Louis  came  by  in  a  car.  Somebody  from 
the  crowd  yelled,  'There  is  one.  Gel  him."  And  I  think  the  other— the 
rest  of  the  story  might  be  repetitious,  but  his  car  was  stopped.  He  got 
out.  He  ran.  And  on  repairing  to  the  scene,  we  assisted  Him^t  of  that 
crowd  and  into  a  vehicle^and  had  him  sent  to  the  city  hospital. 

Mr.  Alkxanoer.  How  many  officers  other  than  yourself  were 
present  at  that  rime? 

Mr.  Barry.  About— I'd  say  about  10. 

Mr  Alkxanoer.  Specifically,  what  were  you  doing  when  that  in- 
cident started? 

Mr.  Barry.  Asking  the  people  to  remove  themselves  from  that 
corner  and  start  the  traffic  moving. 

Mr  Alexander.  To  move  a  little  bit  to  your  new  role  as  the  secre- 
tary of  public  safety,  there  has  been  some  discussion  earlier  by  Mayor 
White  artd  others  about  the  role  that  the  State  will  play  in  coordination 
of  law  enforcement  for  Phase  II 

Could  you  tell  us  what  the  preparation  level  is  as  of  today  in  terms 
of  preparation  for  Phase  II.  coordination  of  law  enforcement 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr  Barry  There  is  now  a  series  of  ongoing  meetings  to  accomplish 
step  by  step  the  preparation  of  an  operations  plan  and  Just  how  the 
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Slau;  would  assist  ihc  city  Wc  have  covered  all  the  legal  inyolvcmettt. 
1  hat  the  resources  of  the  State  are  placed  ^it  the  disposal  of  the 
city  through  a  well-established  legal  channd  which  is  sel  out  in  the 
statutes  and  that  we  would  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  city  to  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  city,  the  state  resources;  thai  is.  the, Slate 
police,  the  MBC  pi)licc,  and  also  the  National  IJuard. 

We  have  had  ongoing  meetings  in  this  regard  that  goes  back  to 
Phase  1.  We  are  now  developing  mission  assignments  and  responsibili- 
ties for  Phase  II  I  would  expect  thai  these  meetings  would  be  ongoing 
right  up  to  and  including  September. 

Mr  Alixaniuk  With  respect  to  whatever  problems  may  have  ex- 
isted ui  the  past  in  terms  of  coordination  and  the  intervention  of  other 
than  the  Boston  Police  Oepartment  s  functioning  for  school  desegrega- 
tion, is  it  reaMMiable  lo  anticipate  that  by  September  that  will  be  a 
smooth  process,  that  all  the  roles  will  be  known  and  understood? 

Mr  Barry  Yes,  sir 

Mr  AirxANOKR  Superintendent  Ri^wan,  can  the  tactical  police 
force  continue  on  a  sustained  basis  of  providing  the  main  bulwark  of 
the  school  desegregation  operation  ' 

Mr  Rowan  I  believe  they  can  1  think  in  September  there  that 
theyll  all  be  put  on  a  day  shift  and  their  hours  won't  be  as  long  as 
they  have  been  in  the  past  year 

Mr  Alfxandfr  Can  the -during  the  school  desegregation  crisis,  if 
you  will,  was^the  TPF  able  to  be  utilized  for  other  emergency  or  crowd 
control  situations'^  Were  they  available  for  those  situations*' 

Mr  Rowan  We  were  called  many  times  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays 
for  various  demonstrations  We  performed  our  anticrime  work  at  night. 
We  were  frequently  called  to  the  Boston  Garden  for  crowd  control 
down  there  when  they  have  a  rock  and  roll  show  and  we  performed 
our  normal  operations  along  with  this  .every  day  / 

Mh    ALhXANOFR    Was   substantial   overtime   incurred  over  this 

period*' 

Mr  Rowan  Yes.  there  was 

Mr  Alixanofr  Could  you  give  us  an  indication  of  the  amount,  for 
example,  an  officer  in  the  TPF  in  a  one  month  period  of  time,  what 
would  be  the  average  amount  of  overtime  incurred? 

Mr  Row  an  Now.  are  you  talking  about  dollars  and  cents? 

Mr.  Alfxanofr  liither  hours  or  dollars  and  cents,  it  does  not 
matter 

Mr  Rowan  Well,  in  the  beginning  of  this,  the  men  would  begin 
work  at  b  o  clock  in  the  morning  and  fti.ey  were  working  fight  through 
until  2  in  the  morning.  If  they  were  on  duty,  it  might  entaiH-lZ  to  14 
hours Dvertime  a  day  That  went  on  fi^r  at  least  2  months  in  the 
beginning  of  this  and  then  ay  it  quieted  down  simiewhat,  we  used  less 
number  of  men.  so  iheir  hours  were  cut  probably  in  half 

Mr  Auxandkr  These  Uuig  hours,  how  did  it  affect  the  effective- 
ness of  the  TPF'  Can  they  maintain  that  type  of  a  12  20  hour  day 
.over  a  sustained  period  of.time?  How  long  ^  sustained  perit^d  of  time? 
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'Mr.  Rowan.  Well,  jhe  men  were  tired,  but,  of  course,  they  have  2 
nights  off  a  vyeek  and  they'd  be  able  toirest  somewhat,  get  some  kind 
of  sleep  then.  We  were  more  or  less  lenient  with  the'men  (when  they 
were  working  the  long  hours  and  on  a  standby  in  the  vehicles,  if  they 
\  dozed  Qff.  we  didn't  find  any  fault  with  them.  So.  they  were  able  to 
get  some  little  rest  that  way. 

Mt.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  Superintendent  Jordan,  would  the 
other  officers  in  the  Boston— 

Mr.  Jordan.  Could  I  just  say  8«mething/M..  Counsel,  because  I 
seem.  I'm  sure  the  Commissioners  and  you  are—I'd  like  to  just  correct 
that  impression.  You  indicated  I  made  two  arrests  and  that  seems 
to-you  place  great  significance,  at  least  I  get  the  impression. 

When  I  made  those  two  arrests,  one  in  South  Boston,  one  in  Hyde 
Park,  the  group  of  police  personnel  that  were  there  were  fully  com- 
mitted to  maintaining  law  and  order  around  the  buses.  I  was  the  one 
t^at  saw  the  rock  thrown.  I  was  the  one  that  chased  the  individual. 

'Another  thing  I'd  like  to  say  and  I'm  sure  the  Commissioners  want'^ 
to  be  fair.  As  Secretary  Barry  has  indicated,  this  seems, to  be  a  whole 
negaiive  approach  to  the  school  problem,  that  the  magriincent  job  that 
I  think  the  personnel  of  Boston  Police  Department  has-  done  during 
this  particular  period  is  being  demeaned  by  some  of  the  witnesses  that 
"      you've  called  here. 

For  example.  Mr.  Galvin.  he's  a  so-called  expert.  He  taught  at  a 
,  *•    university.  I  teach  at  Northeastern.  I've  taufiht  (or  5  years.  Does  that 
make  me  an  expert? 

The  other  thing  is  that  you  approach  one  isolated  incident  at  Colum- 
bia Point  on  opening  day  and  Secretary  Barry  has  indicated  that 
there's  been  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these  .same  incidents,  but  you 
,seem  to.  you  focus  in  on  that  one  and  1  just  feel,  and  I'm  sure  the 
Commission  wants  to  be  fair  about  this,  that,  you  know,  you  get  the 
overview  of  the  entire  operation,  which  I  think  that  they-is  complete- 
ly missing  here;  the  long  hours  we  spent,  every  day  we'd  get  through 
from  the  field,  we'd  come  in  and  critique  it.  what  went  wr6(ig.  what 
did  we  do  wrong,  maybe  we'll  do  better  the  next.  I  was  about  to  get 
to  those  questions— 

Mr.  Jordan.  Well,  let  me  just  say  something  about  I  saw  the 
critique  that  Mr.  Galvin  wrote  for  this  Commission,  evidently,  or  he 
had  a  large  input.  He  seemed  to  place  a  great  deal  of  credibility  in 
the  fact  that  the  Boston  Police  Department  didn't  do  any  internal 
security  problems  inside  the  school. 

Our  whole  approach  was  in  the  public  sector.  We  were  concerned 
with  the  responsibility  of  transporti;ig  these  students  safely  r.cross  the 
various  locations.  We  had  many,  many  meetings  with  the  school  de- 
partment. We  established  some  rapport  wjth  them  in  terms  of  jurisdic- 
tion, that  we  would  be  guided  by  their  counsel  and  advice  as  to  what 
they  need  in  the  school— inside  the  school;  I'm  talking  about. 
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Now.  when  ymi  examine  this  whole  school  problem,  internally,  it 
roally  tiidn't  develop  acutely  until' we'd  been  committed  around 
December  the  1  1th  when  we  had  that  incident  in  South  Boston  High. 
Many  of  the  headmasters  and  principals  didn't  want  iwWoc  presence 
inside  the  schools  ■       .  e 

Now.  we  concurred  with  that.  But  prior  to  the  opening  day  of 
school,  we  talked  to  tlve  or  six  departments,  police  departments 
throughout  the  country  and  they- we  borrowed  from  them  wh»t  they 
had  learned  in  their  particular  problem  of  desegregation.  We  imple- 
mented  those  in  our  opc.sional  plans.  We  had  the  experts  from  Prmce 
George  County  in  Maryland,  which  experienced, Jthis  des'egregation. 
came  up  and  personally  spoke  to  us  about  it. 

Mk  Ai.frXANi)tK.  Yes.  .  J   1.     .u    •  .  „i 

'  Mr  Jokdan.  Now.  they  all  were  of  one  mind  that  the  internal 
security  within  a  school  should,  the  large  input  should  come  from  the 
school  departmt^rtt.  We  acquiesced  to  that.  We  allowed  them  to  make 
decisions  in  terms  of  the  need  inside  the  school.  Thiit's  vfhy  we  ended 
up  with  a  large  group  of  police  officers  inside  of  South  Boston  High 
School,  inside  ot  Hyde  Park  High  School,  but  there's  hundreds  of 
other  schools  that  there  were  one  or  none,  or  no  police  officer  availa- 

blc  ,  , 

'  Mr.  .AiKXANDt-R  I  wish  to  state  that  we  have  had  testimony 
thitiughout  the  5  days  of  hearings  so  far  about  both  the  positive  and 
negative  incidents  and  testimony  about  schools  where  there  were  no 
police  officers  at  all. 

I  was  about  to  ask  you  how  you  would  have  rated  the  overall  effec- 
tiveness of  your  department  during  Phase  I  and  whfU  the  hssons  were, 
d  any.  that  wert  lea.ned  in  the  Phase  1  operations  that  can  be  applica- 
ble  for  the  upcoming  year. 

Mr  Jordan  Well.  1  think  one  thing  that  we  learned  through  our 
experience  was  the  deep  emotional  issue  that  really  school  desegrega- 
tion caused  '  We  approached  this  problem  by  determining  what 
resources  and  personnel  we  had  available.  We  made  our  best  judge- 
ment as  to  how  to  deploy  those  personnel. 

Within  a  week  after  the  opening  uay  of  school,  the  tacltsc."..,  .orce 
had  .0  to  30  motor  vehicles  available,  because  we  knew  we  needed 
a  Huid  group  to  be  moving  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  the  other.  We 
employed  30  motorcycles,  because  we  knew  .ve  needed  mobility  to 

deal  with  this  problem.  .  .„   ,         .   „  .u 

Now  I  vhink  we  lear^-d  one  thing  about  Phase  I.  We  learned  all  the 
deep  emotional  feeling  of  people  and  I  think  that,  you  know,  our  ap- 
proach for  Phase  II  will  b;;nefit  from  that  evperience.  plus  we  ve 
developed  our  plans  with  Secretary  Barry,  MDC,  the  State  police,  and 

the  National  Guard.  r  .u   •     „  ' 

We  a>H)  hope  that  the  Federal  court  may  clarify  some  of  the  issues. 
For  example,  we  felt  and  I  felt  that  I'm  a  professional  law  enforcement 
police  officer  and  that  we  coula  meet  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  time 
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with  the  head  of  the  MIX'  and  ihe  Stale  police  and  make  a  determina- 
tion as  to  what  number  of  personnel  we  needed  to  deploy  in  the  city. 
This  prerogative  was  taken  away  from  us.  We  sort  of  grt.  locked  in 
with  the  F'ederal  court  and  the  school  department.. 

Mk  i(Si.KXANi)FK  Can. we  just  specify  that  for  a  moment. >  Where  did 
this  prerogative,  in  a  sense,  go?  Who  was  making  the  decisions  as  to  * 
how  many  police  officers  were  to  be  in  x  school?  Who-was  that  the 
school  department  that  made  that  recommendation  to  the  court?  Was  . 
it  the  CRS  of  the  Justice  Department  who  made  that  recommendation, 
or  was  it  the -you  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  the  police  depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Jordan  We  usuiilly  adhered  to  the  school  department— you Ve 
talking  about  internal  security,  now.  I  was  talking  about  something  dif- 
ferent. I  was  talking  about,  as  you  build  up  to  December  the  1  Ith,  we 
were"  sort  of  reducing  the  number  of  personnel  that  we  were  utilizing 
in  the  school  desegregation. 

Mr.  Ai.i-;XANOF.R.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Now,  after  December  the  1 1th,  the  incident— 
Chairman  Flfmmin<,.  Pardon  mc.  If  I  could  interrupt,  I  would  like 
to  have  the  superintendent  develop  a  little  further  this  idea  that  you 
lost,  you  know,  some  of  the -or  some  control  because  of  court  deci- 
sions and  other  decisions.  Td  appreciate  if  you  could  elaborate  on  that 
a  little. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Well,  after  the  December  the  1 1  th  incident  in  South 
Boston  High  where  the  white  student  was  stabbed  by  a  black  student, '^'^ 
Federal  court  reopened  the  hearing  and  Pni  not  sure  you're  familiar 
with  the  background  of  December  the  I  Ith,  but  the  State  police  had 
accepted  ihe  responsibility  for  the  security  in  and  around  South  Boston 
High  School. 

They  bad  developed  another  problem  in  the  State  institution  at  Wal- 
pole  overnight  So,  they  had  to  withdraw  the  forces  they  were  using 
and  wc  built  up  our  forces  over  in  South  Boston.  When  we  were  starl- 
ing to  build  up  our  forces,  the  stabbing  occurred.  And  as  a  result  of* 
that,  the  issue  came  up  in  Federal  court  as  to  the  reduction  or  the 
nuniber  of  personnel  inside  of  and  around  the  school,  and  the  court 
ordered  that  we  should  consult  with  the  superintendent  of  schools  be- 
fore we  reduced  any  number  of  our  personnel. 

Now.  as  a  result,  there  were  many,  many  weeks  went  by  that  we  lelt, 
as  professional  policemen,  that  we  could  reduce  the  number  of  person- 
nel, but  we  were  sort  of  locked  in,  because  we  fnd  to  follow  a  sort 
of  a  legal  approach  where  the  corporation  council  would  indicate  to 
the  court  that  we're  about  to  reduce  and  if  wc  had  the  agreement  of 
Superintendent  Leary.  it  was  okay. 

Superintendent  Leary  was  getting  a  lot  of  pressure  from  his  teachers 
that  they  wanted  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  police  visibility.  And 
as  a  result,  he  would  consult  with  the  area  superintendents  and  5o 
fo/th.  Sometimes  he  agreed  with  us  and  other  times  he  did  not.  Wheh 
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he  agreed  with  us,  we  reduced  after  vwe  went  through  the  court 
process,  but  I  felt  and  I  think  all  of  the  professional  police  officers, 
Commissioner  Kcyoe,  Superintendent  Carpenter,  the  MDC  felt  that, 
you  know,  that  this  should  have  been  our  decision  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  personnel  that  we  were  committed  to  feel. 
Chairman  Flfmminci.  Thank  you. 

Mr,  Alexander.  As  a  matter  of  your  professional 
judgments— judgment;  in  terms  of  police  within  a  school,  would  you 
prefer  not  to  be  police  in  a  school,  except  as  a  very,  very  last  alterna- 
tive? Would  that  be  a  fair  assumption? 

Mr.  Joroan.  I  cai't  conceive,  being  an  instructor  myself  at  tbe 
university,  how  the  police  visibility  inside  a  school  will  add  to  the 
proceiis  of  the  educational  system. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Would  you  be  in  favor,  then,  of  developing  either 
a  citizen-based,  or  some  other  type  of  institution  to  provide  services 
within  the  school  setting  rather  than  the  police  department,  inside  the 
school? 

Mh.  Jordan  Positively.  I  really  don't  believe  that  the  police  visibili- 
ty inside  the  schools  should  be  thcre^ 

Mr.  Alkxanoer.  Okay.  Has— in  your  professional  vi^w,  has  the 
desegregation  process  during  Phase  I  caused  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment in  any  way  to  diminish  its  normal  police  services? 

Mr,  Joroan.  Well,  certainly  in  the  opening  phases  of  Phase  I,  we 
certainly  were  committed  most  totally  to*  the  school  problem.  But  we 
still  maintained  the  normal  number  of  vehicles,  the  response  units  that 
we  had  out.  We  still  were  able  to  maintain  this  under  very  difficult  and 
trying  circumstances,  because  when  ypu  see  and  you  realize  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  problem  at  the  first  couple  of  months  of  it,  it  required  the 
presence  of  both  myself  and  Secretary  Barry,  the  police  commissioner 
was  out  there  playing  a  role  to  try  to  implement  this  process  in  a  very 
orderly  way. 

Mr.  Barrv.  Could'!— 

Mr.  Alexanoek.  Cenainly. 

Mr.  Barry,  —could  I  make  a  few  comments  in  that  regard  and  ! 
think  it  would  be  very  much  in  point  now  to  understand  what  the  role 
of  a  municipal  State  police  officer-is. 

These  ?igencies  are  geared  for  a  day  in  and  day  out  operation  and 
when  you  consider  the  amount  of  responsibilities  that  are  heaped  upon 
them  in  this  last  year  in  addition  to  their  day  in  and  day  out  responsi- 
bilities. I  can  understand  why  you  would  ask  questions  like  that. 

Now,  for  Phase  II,  we  have  it  pretty  well  figured  out  as  to  how  -  any 
policemen  we  can  furnish  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  the  State  police 
and  from  the  MDC^  On  a  given  emergency,  they  get  everything  we  got 
and.  but  you  people  can  well  understand  that  our  responsibilities  are 
statewide  and,  of  course,  in  the— citywide  for  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment. '  c 
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And  in  order  to  meet  those  commitments,  we  have  to  gauge  our 
resource  availability  to  the  city.  We  could  put  in  the  city  of  Buston 
within  a  matter  of  2  hours  maybe  900  State  police  officers. 

Now.  how  long  can  you  leave  them  there  to  the  negleirt  or  to  the 
hurt  of  other  people  in  the  State?  So.  we  have  worked  out  a  formula 
whereby  on  opening  day.  we  will  provide  x  number  of  officers  from 
the  State  police,  whatever  the  emergency  calls  for  right  up  to  a  max- 
imum utilization  of  every  person  there. 

But  then  there  is  also  ariother  formula  whereby  for  how  long,  how 
much  time  they  can  remain  there  and  how  many  numbers.  If  the  situa- 
tion does  stabilize,  we  can  provide  to  the  city  of  Boston  from  the  State 
police  for  a  protracted  period  of  time  100  policemen  on  their  offduty 
hours,  but  I  think  it's  very  much  in  point  now.  particularly  in  regards 
to  other  testimony  I've  heard  before  this  Commission  regarding  the 
responsibility  of  the  police  ofHcer  and  I  submit  to  you  now  that  maybe 
some  of  those  people  who  have  nev«r  worn  a  uniform  or  have  spent 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  trying  uj  deal  with  these  problems,  that 
consideration  and  weight  should  be  given  to  the  testimony  based  on 
how  much  involvement  that  particular  person  has  had  and  just  stop 
and  consider  the  amount  of  responsibility  that  was  given  to  the  Bostrn 
Police  Department,  to  the  State  police,  and  to  the  MDC  and  the  total 
number  of  people  that  were  hurt  under  some  of  the  most  trying  condi- 
tions that  \  have  ever  seen  in  27  years  of  wearing  a  uniform. 

Againithe  projection  for  Phase  II  we  will  learn  from  Phase  I.  To  say 
that  deploying  600  or  800  or  900  State  policemen  into  the  city  of 
Boston  is  not  ^oing  to  hurt  the  overall  operation  is  ridiculous.  These 
men.  we  are  geJh-cd  for  a  day  in  and  day  out  operation.  Sure  we  can 
gear  up  for  emergencies,  absolutely,  and  we  can  maintain  ^  certain 
level  of  this  resource  for  a  period  of  time,  but  then  we  must  withdraw. 

And  I  would  like  to  say  that,  in  December,  the  wit'.idrawal  had 
started  to  take  place,  very  slow,  very  orderly,  the  presfjnce  waS  still 
there,  but  the  thing  was  that  you  couldn't 4olerate  an  ordinary  situation 
over  there.  That  is.  if  a  person  getting  in  a  fight,  if  i  black  student 
and  a  white  student  had  a  fight  which  would  ordinarily  occur  in  any 
school  year,  it  immediately  became  a  racial  incident. 

We  were  doing  just  that  on  December  the  llth  but  then  we  had 
to  gear  right  up  for  300  people,  but  to  maintain  a  '.ommitment  of  300 
people  is  very,  very  difficult  and  does  put  a  st/ain  on  your  overall 
operation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  With  respect  to  your  last  point,  Secretary  Barry, 
I'd  like  to  ask  all  of  you.  there  have  been  ^  number  of  persons  who 
have  suggested,  including  Mayor  White,  that  a  Federal  police  presence 
would  be  appropriate.  I  would  like  your  professional  response  or 
evaluation  of  those  suggestions. 

Mr.  Barry.  I  think  that.  I  think  that  the  judge.  Judge  Garrity  has 
stated  that  the  city  would  utilize  their  resources  to  the  maximum  and 
when  the  problem  was  beyond  their  resources  that  the  State  would 
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furnish  their  resources  and  we  have  complied  with  that,  naturally,  and 
'  that  there  would-  we  would  go  to  the  next  State  resource  would  be 
of  course  your  MDC  police  and  »hen  into  your  National  Gunrd 
*  Mk  Ai.FXANDFR  Superintendci.t  Jordan  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  suggestions  tha:  have  been  made,  is  the  necessity 
for  a  Federal  police  presence. 

Mr.  Jokimn.  I  think  I  disagree  somewhat  with  Secretary  Barry  on 
\  that.  I  think  any  assistance  that  the  city  tan  get  to  implement  this  pro- 
gram, this  plan,  certainly  would  be  help.'ul.  I  tfei^ik  that  the  fact  that 
jSne  sort  of  federal  visibility  is  apparent  to  everybody.  I  think  would, 
help  us  a  great  deal. 
Mr.  Ai.hXANDKR.  Secretary- 

Mr  Barry.  Could  I  comment  there  tha:  in  these  ongoing  meetings 
for  Phase  II.  you  do  have  a  Federal  prestnce  in  the  form  o*"  people 
from  the  Justice  Department  that  are  right  n  the  planning  pr  ss  with 
us  and  your  Federal  bureaus  are  also  in5ol\ed  right  from  the  beginning 

this  time. 
Mr.  Alfxandkr.  Thank  you. 

In  respect  to  your  answer.  Superintendent  Jordan.  Secretary  Barry 
indicated  that  his  personnel,  the  numbers  that  could  be  made  available 
on  a  sustained  basis.  Is  it  your  t)pinion  one  way  or  the  other  that  your 
current  staffing  pattern,  the  2.500  persons  allotted  is  sufficient  for  a 
sustained  problem  period? 

Mr.  Jordan.  Well,  again.  I  tiilnk  we  learned,  or  at  least  we  have 
the  benefit  of  Phase  I  behind  us.  I  think  that  bearing  some  real  un- 
foreseen prediction  that  with  what  we've  got  as  far  as  planning  goes, 
in  terms  of  being  able  to  vl-'w  from  other  police  agencies,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  implement  Pha.se  II.  But  I  don't  want  to.  you  know, 
'  say  that  everything  is  going  tc  be  okay.  This  is  a  very  emotional  issue 
and  I  don't  think  anybody  in  this  room  can  make  a  prediction  as  to 
what  may  or  may  not  result  come  September.  October. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Thank  you.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this 
point. 

Chairman  Flemming.  I  would  just  like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on 
the  issue  that  has  been  raised  by  Secretary  Barry  and  Superintendent 
Jordan.  I  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  your  comments  relative 
to  the  nature  of  the  record  that  is  being  developed  in  connection  with 
this  hearing  and  I  want  both  of  you  to  understand  that  this  Commis- 
sion is  very  anxious  to  obtain  evidence  on  all  aspects  of  the  develop- 
ments in  connection  with  Phase  I  and  in  connection  with  the  plans  for 
Phase  II  and  this  is  why.  of  course,  we  were  very  happy  that  all  three 
members  of  this  panel  were  in  a  position  to  be  here  and  to  share  with 
us  the  overall  picture  as  far  as  the  participation  or  the  activities  of  the 
police  department  are  concerned. 

I  feel  that  Counsel  has  covered  a  wiuc  area  in  his  questioning  and 
I  feel  that  you  have  been  more  than  responsive  in  giving  us  the  kind 
of  information  that  his  questions  were  designed  to  elicit.  It  is  important 
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for  us  to  get  the  overall  picture  if  we're  going  to  come  up  with  findings 
and  .  recommendations  that  will  not  only  be  helpful  to  Boston,  but 
hopelully  helpful  t*)  other  cities  which  are  going  to  probably  have 
some  experiences  similar  to  Boston. 
We  feel  that's  our  responsibility  under  the  law.  is  to  try  to  make  suro 
•  that  we  get  all  of  the  evidence  thai  we  should  have  before  we  sit  down 
and  make  any  findings  or  recommendations.  And  you  certainly  all 
three   of  you.   have   made   a   real   contribution   to   helping  us 
achieve --achieve  that  objective  and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  as  we 
evaluate  evidence,  of  course,  we  have  to  keep  in  mind  the  background 
and  the  experience  and  training  and  so  on  that  the  persons  who  appear 
before  us  have  and  particularly  the  experience  that  they've  had  in  con- 
nection  with  this  desegregation  issue.  Certainly  all  three  of  you  have 
been  deeply  involved  In  it  and  I  can  understand  with  it  on  a  morning, 
noon,  night  basis,  and  that's  VeHected  in  the  testimony  that  you've 
given  us,  and  we>e  grateful  for  it. 
Commissioner  Freeman,  do  you  have  a  question? 
Commissioner  Krkeman,  Yes.  and  I  address  my  commments  to 
either  or  ail  of  you  genttfmen.  I  think  at  least  two  of  you  have  com- 
mented about  the  fact  that  this  is  a  highly  emotional  issue.  I'm  sure 
that  you  know  that  in  tens  and  thousands  of  communities  around  this 
country,  white  children  and  black  children  are  going  to  school  every 
day.  many  of  them  by  bus  and  that  there  is  not  a  problem,  it  is  not 
a  highly  emotional  issue,  because  in  those  communities  have  decided 
that  they  are  going  to  abide  by  the  law. 

Now,  on  yesterday,  there  were  some  innammatory  statements  made 
by  some  of  the  witnesses  about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Char- 
lestown,  No*,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  as  law  enforcement  officers 
have  indica.ted  that  you  are  making,  that  you  are  now  in  the  process 
of  carrying  out  a  plan  for  the  community,  I  wonder  if  you  are  taking 
note  of  those  kinds  of  statements  that  have  already  been  made  by  peo- 
pie  who  are  not  parents,  who  are  not  pupils,  if  you  would  comment 
on  what  your  plans-are. 

Mr.  Jordan.  Certainly,  Commissioner,  I  think  that  when  we  get  the 
final  seating  plan  for  the  city  which  is  due.  !  guess,  next  week.  Char- 
lestown  IS  going  to  get  a  very  high  priority  in  terms  of  deployment  of 
peisonnel  on  September  the  12th.  So  I  think,  you  know,  that  we  have 
discussed  some  of  our  problems  as  far  as  Charlestown  is  concerned 
along  with  the  other  parts  of  the  city  that  may  become  very  volatile 
depending  upon  the  finalization  of  the  school  department's  plan  in. 
terms  of  numbers  and  buses  and  to  what  location  they're  going  to  go. 
^^But  I  can  assure.  Commissioner,  that  Charlestown  has  a  high  priori- 

CoMMissioNPR  Frekman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rowan.  May  I  say  I  lost  my  best  captain  to  Charlestown.  He's 
gone  over  there  in  preparation  for  September  and  he's  been  with  the 
tactical  patrol  force  for  12  years,  so  he'll  be  in  charge  of  the  Char- 
lestown district.  „  ^ 
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CoMMissioNi  K  Fhkkman.  Thank  you. 
Chaikman  ri.KMMiNii.  Thank  you. 
Commissioner  Rankin: 

C(»MMissi()NtK  Rankin.  Just  to  say  wc  appreciate  your  testimony 

very  much  mdecd.  l-  j  i 

Mh.  Rowan.  Coulil  .1  comment?  He  asked  a  question  on  hederai 
presence.  Judge  (iarrity  set  down  certain  rulCs  for  the  people  to  follow 
around  the  schools  and  we  found  it  was  a  prohle'm  to  enforce  Federal 
law  If  we  had  some  Federal  officers  there  with  us  that  wanted  to  take 
action,  we  could  back  them  up.  but  with  the  absence  of  the  Federal 
men.  we're  unable  to  move  some  of  the  crowds. 

He  set  a  certaiti  distance  for  people  to  vtay  from  the  schools  and 
"we're  unable  to  move  — we  couldn't  enforce  Federal  law. 

Chairman  Fi.kmminii.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  may  1  just  make 
this  statement  on  Federal  presence.  1  was  encouraged  to  hear  from  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department  of  Justice  yesterday  afternoon  that  they 
were  in  consultation  with  you.  Secretary  Barry,  and  I'm  encouraged  to 
hear  you  confirm  the  fact  that  as  you  carry  on  these  discussions  look- 
ing to  coordination,  the  dialogue  is  taking  place  now.  And- 

Mk.  Barry  I  would  like  to  make  some  further  comment  on  Federal 
presence  as  far  as  now.  of  course,  being  an  administrator.  1  have  addi- 
tional responsibilities  that  go  toward  preparing  budgets  and  so  forth, 
and  a  Federal  presence  in  the  form  of  some  assistance  monetarily  to 
help  us  over  these  very  difficult  times,  realizing  the  fiscal  straits  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  is  in,  1  would  hope  that  the  Commission 
might  give  some  consideration  toward  providing  assistance  for  the 
State  and  also  the  city  tor  funds  that  are  necessary  to  implement  this. 

this  very  difficult  times,  ,       •  ,   ,.  j 

Chairman 'FuMMiNci.  I  might  say  Mayor  White  also  underlined 
yesterday  the  fiscal  implications  when  we  were  talking  a  little  bit  about 
Federal  involvement. 

Mr  Barry.  And  Mr.  Chairman,  1  would  like  to  again  address  myselt 
to  the  test'Tiony  of  witnesses,  particularly  how  much  weight  should  be 
given  to  that  particular  testimony  due  to  background  and  so  forth.  1  ve 
heard  the  term  used  that  Boston  is  an  old  police  department.  The 
average  age  is  45 -some-odd  years.  ..  ■    .  ^ 

And  I  submit  to  you.  on  many  occasions  that  has  been  a  distmct  ad- 
vantage to  us.  that  these  seasoned  men.  men  that  are  noi  pionc  to 
become  excited  and  that  this,  if  you  flip  the  coin  over,  can  be  a  very 
distinct  advantage.  And  it's  things  like  that  1  think  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  alert  to.  .  , 

Chairman  Fuimminci.  May  1  say.  Secretary  Barry,  as  Commissioner 
on  Aging  for  the  Federal  Government,  1  concur  wholeheartedly  ^in  the 
comment  that  you  have  just  made. 

Mr.  Barry.  1  have  seen  some  vtry  old  people  at  25  and  3U  and  i 
have  seen  some  very  younf  ones  at  65  and  70,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Ugrec  with  you. 

Mr.  Barry.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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Chaihman  Flkmming.  Thank  you  all  very,  very  much. 

CoMMissioNKR  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  ne.xt  panel  comes 
can  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  we  had  originally  agreed,  and  I  know  we're' 
an. hour  and  a  half  behind,  that  we  might  make  our  .statement.s  con- 
cernmg  the  contempi--or  the  subpena  issued  in  reference  to  the 
Hosim  Clube.  When  does  the  Chair  feel  it  might  be  appropriate  to  do 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Just  before-l  plan  to  take  a  brief  recess  just 
before  the  open  session,  so  that  the  members  of  the  Commission  will  , 
have  the  opportunity  of  giving  consideration   to  what  has  been 
prepared  and  then  immediately  following  that  recess  have  those  state- 
ments  made  available. 

Commissioner  Horn.  My  statement  is  prepared  and  I'm  ready  to  co 
anytiiue.  . 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Okay. 
Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness, 
Mr.  Alexander.  Robert  di  Orazia. 

(Whereupon,  Robert  di  Orazia  was  swo/n  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROBERT  Ul  CRAZU,.SIIPERINTENDENT.  BOSTON  POLICE 

DEPARTMENT  ' 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  and  we're  very  appreciative  of 
your  being  with  us  *^ 
Mr.  di  Grazia,  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Alexander.  For  the  record,  could  you  please  state  your  name 
and  your  position  and  address? 

Mr^  di  Gra/.ia.  Robert  Joseph  di  Grazia.  Commissioner.  Boston  t»o- 
lice  Department,  city  ot  Boston,  I  live  in  West  Roxbury.  The  address 
as  far  as  Boston  Policc  Departmenl  is  154  Berkley  Street. 

Mr,  Alexander.  How  long  have  ygu  been  commissioner  of  this  de- 
partment? 

Mr.  di  Gratia.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Mr  Alexander.  Could  you  just  in  very,  very  brief  terms  give  us 
what  your  background  was  before  the  Boston  Police  Department? 

Mr.  di  Gra/ia.  I  commenced  in  the  law  enforcement  field  in  1959 
with  the  Marin  County  Sheriffs  Office  as  a  deputy  sheriff,  which  in 
western  situation  means  that  you  are  a  lav/  enforcement  officer  not 
a  civil  or  jail-typc  of  guard.  Worked  for  that  organization  until  the  city 
of  Novato  incorporated  and  formed  its  own  police  department,  went 
to  work  for  the  city  of  Novato  officially  on  December  31  in  1960  as 
a  patrolman,  became  a  sergeant  in  '61  and  chief  of  police  in  'fil 
moved  to  the  St.  Louis  County  Police  Dcpartment-that's  in  Missou- 
n-in  l972-excu.se  me.  Novtniber  of  69  as  the  superintendent  of  po- 
lice and  then  moved  to  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  police  commissioner 
Actually  the  titles  superintendent  of  police,  police  commissioner  all 
mean  thc^ame  thing,  the  administrator  of  a  police  agency. 
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Mk  Amxxmhk.  We've  heutil  describcil  the-in  several  different 
wa>s  the  pla,.mng  process  that  went  into  the  Phase  I  ^r!^'!"^^,^^ 
,hc  tor.,1  that  has  been  trcMuemly  used  is  Mow  pronie  Can  you  n 
sour  view,  explaui  that  process  and  tell  us  whether  that  is  an  accurate 
charactort/atiiM»  i.t  the  theory  behind  the  Phase  I  operation.' 

Mk  01  (iKA/u  Low  visibility  was  from  the  outset  the  approach  ot 
the  Hosto.i  Police  Department.  There  was  reference  earlier,  an  earlier 
statement  on.  or.  testimony  of  a  statement  that  all  of  us  found  this 
Munmn).  down,  in  the  witne.ss  room  relating  to  a  staff  study  and_  I 
noticed  in  one  of  the  paragraphs  that  the  statement  was  made  that  the 
low  visibility  profile  ot  the  department  was  because  of  the  situation  in 
South  Hoston  and  all  police  officers  from  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
iuent  were  Irish  and  from  South  Hoston  and  therefore,  that  was  tht 
reaMm  for  the  low  visibility  in  South  Boston. 

I  ow  visibility  of  the  police  department  was  intended  throughout  the 
city  of  Boston'  and  exc-ipt  in  South  Boston,  it  really  worked.  If  you 
loilk  at  the  rest  of  the  schools  and  ho*  we  were  able  to  operate,  ex- 
cept, of  Oourse.  in  the  situation  in  South  Boston  which  then,  of  course. 
cuMtod  diffuultics  in  othei  parts  of  the  city. 

Hut  the  idea  was  to  remain  awav.  to  keep  the  educational  process 
sMth  the  school  system,  to  keep  our  officers  directed  towards  providing 
s.,tc  cotuliict  to  the  schi,ols  and  back  for  the  young  people  who  had 
a  ru'hl^to  receive  that  education. 

MK  Aii  xAMHK.  With  lespeot  to  the  fact  that  "it  really  worked, 
the  statomc.t  you  just  made,  could  you  tell  us  what  your  view  has 
hcon  ot  the  Pat.utuil  cover  age  of  Hoston  in  terms  of  law  enforcement 
What  do  vnu  mean  that  it  really  worked'  Were  there  a  significan 
number  of  sdu>ols  where  things  were  fsseirtiully  peaceful  that  were  not 

adequately  reported  upon  '  ,•  „^ 

Mk  0.  CiKx/iA  Well,  if  we're  talking  about  the  news  media  and  its 
co.eraiie.  I'^e  aire  ids  .made  that  statement  previously  that  the  local 
media  iind-nstood  the  problem.  That  does  not  mean  that  they 
vvh.towushed  the  news.  Ihey  understood  what  was  going  on.  They  re- 
p<,rtcd  H  acairatcly  and  there  was  good  involvement  with  police  per- 
soMt\t'l  and  the  miws  media  .  ... 

National  news  media.  I  feel,  attempted  to  justify  their  existence  in 
Boston  and  iheretore.  their  reporting  was  not  as  accurate  or  un^sensa- 
t.onah^ed  maybe  is  the  term  to  use     the  local  news  media. 

Mr  ALlX^;.o^K.  Would  you  say  that  the.  predominantly  the.  in  the 
opcnmg  of  schools  occurred  without  major  incidents  in  most  of  the 

''  MR'^'rCiK'v/u 'in  practically  all  of  the  schools  in  Boston,  it  worked 
verv  well  I  he  major  incident,  again,  was  at  South  Boston  and  this  was 
actualK  the  c.ualyst  tor  the  difficulties  that  we  had  later  on  m  other 
schools  and  which  have  rontinaed  to  this  date.  u 
•'  Mr  AiFXANOFR.  I  think  the  logical  question  oftentimes  becomes, 
can  situations  like  South  Boston  b7  anticipated?  Can  planning  .in- 
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ticipate  such  things?  Did  intelligence  indicate  that  such  things  were 
going  to  occur?  Were  there  contingency  plans? 

fi***''*  ^®  certainly -ypu've  heard  testimony  to  the  fact 
thai  the  IPF  was  at  White  Stadium,  as  an  example.  Certainly  that  was 
one  of  the  contingency  plans.  The  reason  that  they  were  at  White 
Stadium  was  because  that  was  a  central  location  in  the  city,  though 
most  of  us  felt  that  the  problem,  of  course,  would  be  at  South  Boston. 
DorchMteJ'HVh""''*'"         Roslindale.  Hyde  Park.  English  High  and 

So.  with  the  TPF  located  at  White  Stadium,  they  could  have  moved 
m  any  direction  where  they  were  required.  As  far  as  ihe  contingency 
plans,  certainly  that  was.  the  TPF  was  one  of  them.  - 

Secondly  was  the  fact  that  we  would  start  with  low  profile.  Secretary 
Barry  testified  that  there  were  only  22  police  officers  assigned  to  South 
Boston  on  that  morning.  That  was  South  Boston  High.  Wf  actually  had 
216  officers  assigned  to  South  Boston  district.  Those  216  we  tried  to 

•  d"eloping'''°^''*' 

But  we  did  have  a  pretty  good  intelligence  information  as  far  as 
what  was  developing.  I  feel  that  there  was  certainly  enough  contacts 
with  trymg  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  public.  I  attended  many  of  the 
meetings  with  Secretary  Barry  and  trying  to  talk  to  the  citizens. 

There  was  obviously,  though,  in  South  Boston  more  than  in  any 
other  areas  of  the  city,  this  concern  stated  by  citizens  that  they  didn't 
care  to  really  meet  with  us.  because  it  would  indicate  that  they  miiiht 
countenance  busing.  '  * 

Mr.  Alkxandfk.  We  have  heard  testimony  early  this  morning  that 
the  TPF  was  utilized  as  the  major  operations  unit  for  situations  that 
became  tense  or  less  than  peaceful,  at  least.  What  distinguishes,  in 
your  view,  the  TPF  from  other  officers  in  the  department?  The 
reliance  there.  ^ 

Mr.  lit;  Grazia.  Well,  first  of  all  the  whole  mission  of  the  tactical 
patrol  force  which  was  formed  in  the  late  sixties  when  the  riotous 
situations  occurred  and  they  were  continuously  trained  in  crowd  con- 
trol, demonstrations,  problems  that  would  occur  similar  to  our  present 
situation.  There  is  very  close  supervision.  They  appear  to  have  a  great 
e&pni  de  corps  because  of  their  unity. 

But  more  than  anything  else,  not  that  it  differentiates  the  officers 
from  the  others,  but  the  rest  of  the  officers  in  the  department  have 
generally  a  serve-and-protect  duty  for  the  citizens  of  the  community 
Ihe  TPF  is  a  highly  mobile  unit  that  is  brought  into  areas  of  confron- 
tation. 

Mr.  Alexander.  Are  there  steps  that  can  be  taken  to  make  other 
units  of  the  department  meet  the  same  specifications  that  you  set  out  ' 
Mr.  di  Grazia.  Well- 

Mr.  Alexander.  Or  would  that  be  appropriate? 
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Mk  m  (iKA/iA.  Well,  as  wciit  along,  certainly  we  utilized,  an  ex- 
ample, certain  units  we  knew  had  tight  supervision  and  also  more  im- 
porianily.  mobility  and  as  an  example,  the  motorcycle  group  was  mo- 
bilized All  ol"  the  officers  on  motorcycles  from  the  different  districts 
from  traffic  were  made  one  unit  and  certainly  they  were  very  mobile 
and  we  were  able  to  use  them 

I  think  that  we  have  to  remember  that  we  still  have  to  continue  the 
everyday  operation  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  in  providing 
assistance,  as  I  said  before,  the  service  and  protection  to  the  cqnimuni- 
ty.  And  we  were  maintaining  that  type  of  an  operation  while  utilizing 
the  most  mobile  units  that  we  could. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  didn't  use  personnel  from  otlier  districts 
and  other  units.  I  think  the  impression  is  left  with  many  people  that 
we  didn't  utili^e  an>one  else.  We  did  utilize  them.  We  had  them  on 
bus  routes.  We  had  them  guarding  school  sites.  We  had  them,  of 
course,  in  the  schools  themselves  when  the  time  came. 

I  think  the  reason  that,  of  course,  there  is  the  constant  reference  to 
the  TP»"  is  because  of  their  high  mobility  and  unfortunately  for  them, 
of  course,  their  high  visibility  and  therefore,  they  are  always  in  the 
middle  of  these  situations. 
;  Mr.  AivxANOKR  You  mentioned  supervision  and  tight  control,  lo 
what  extent  is  midlevel  supervision  critical  for  effective  crowd  control 
in  overall  police  discipline?  _ 

Mr.  di  CiRA/.iA.  Well,  not  only  do  we  need  the  personnel,  patrol  ot- 
■  fleers  who  uiuU-rstaiul  what  their  task  is  there,  but  certainly  the  first- 
line  supervisor  and  then  on  up  through  the  ranks.  If  we  don't  have  that 
type  of  quality  and  quantity  supervision,  certainly  we're  going  to  have 

some  difficulty  , 

Mr  Alkxanim  r.  Could  you  delineate  what  steps  you  ve  been  taking 
since  you've  been  commissioner  in  relation  to  developing  this  type  of 
supervision  that  you've  referred  to?  Earlier  it  was  mentioned,  the  new 
sergeants  program  is  subject  to  litigation. 

Mr  ui  (iRAZiA.  We  were  hoping  at-we  -will  be  demonstrating  very 
shortly  what  additional  supervisors  on  the  street  with  the  proper  span 
of  control  will  demonstrate  to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Unfor- 
tunately, and  you  can't  blame  any  particular,  individual  or  individuals, 
but  you  have  to  blame  a  system,  a  bureaucratic  system,  not  only  in 
the  Boston  Police  Department,  but  in  government  in  general,  that  al- 
lows programs  to  slide  and  not  bp  developed.  Obviously  we  need 
proper  supervision  and  what  we'rii  doing  is  training-if  we're  asking 
people  to  be  good  supervisors,  xve  are  training  the  personnel  to  be 
good  supervisors  by  providing  inservice  training,  pvepromotional  train- 
ing which  was  never  provided  before 

We  have  a  current  list  that  we  will  be  making  sergeants  from. 
They've  just  completed  an  80-hour  training  course.  The  day  that 
they're  made  sergeants,  they  will  go  through  2  mor.e  days  of  training. 
They  will  be  placed  out  in  the  street  with  only  8  personnel  at  the  most 
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to  Hupervise  rathcr^ijan  a  situation  of  25  sometimes  in  some  districts, 
which  IS  certainly  an  inadequate  span  of  control  and  we're  also  piacinfi 
•all  of  these  new  supervisors  in  five  particular  districts.  We  are  remov- 
ing the  present  sergeants  from  those  districts  and  we're  moving  all  ne^w 
sergeants  into  those  districts.  \ 
In  other  words,  all  of  these  programs  are  dedicated  to  providing  the 
•  -        men  that  will  be  the  supervisors  of  this  department  with  all  of  the-  loots 

*  P^^'P«^'y      supervisors.  In  the 

past.  I  thmk  It  s  important  to  point  out.  too.  that  the  so-called  first- 
line  or  front-line  supervisor,  the  sergeant,  in  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment did  not  actually  function  as  a  patrol  supervisor.  He  functioned 
as  a  crime  investigator  and  therefore,  the  men  were  more  or  less  left 

!!  rVu  ''yj  ""'^  considering  ihat  kind  of  situation.  I  believe 

that  the  ofncers  have  done  an  outstanding  job.  " 

Mr.  Alexandkr.  Given  the  new  training  program  for  sergeants  and 
your  anticipation  of  being  able  ^o  utilize  them  on  this  eight-man 
system,  will  this  utili;2ation  give  you  increased  flexibility  for  Phase  IP 
WiJ,Mt  affect  your  manpower  utilization?      ^  '  . 

Mji(^di  Grazia.  Well,  certainly.  I've  been,  by  the  way.  part  of  this 
proces\that  we've  been  going  through  is  for  me  to  interview  in- 
dividually, the  108  that  are  presently  on  the  list  from  what  the-from 
the-the      sergeants  will  be  selected  from  that  108.  And  as  of  kit 

*  night.  I  ve  spwl^n  individually  to  87  of  them. 

•••   "  And  it's  ratherSnteresting  some  of  the  comments  that. come  out  even 
though  I  know  thaY  they're  trying  to  make  points  in  talking  to  me  the 
.       way  Id  like  to  heaV  them  talk.  It's  obvious  that  they  understand  what 

•  their  task  is  and  one  of  theni  said,  and  others  then  also  made  "the  'same  ^ 
.hiTwT"^!,".       f''-' ^'"P"  «hat  he  can  build  his  eight  men  intb  a  unit 
thinking  that  t^y  are  the  best  unit  in  the  police  department 

If  we  can  get  enough  .of  those  units  in  the  Boston  Police  nepart- 
ment.  thatikind  of  feeling  among  a  sergeant  and  eight  personnel  cer- 
tainly that  has  to  be  a  plus^when  we  have  the  kind' of    ;uations  that  ' 
we  ve  had  in  the  city  of  Boston  in  other  eras  and  is  :  Iso.  of  course, 
since  September  of '74.  >  wv^uiav. 

Mr.  Alf.xa.ni)kr  Would  It  be  your  plan  to  utilize  these  units  in  the  ' 
Phase  II  law  enforcement  effort  for  anticipated  trouble  spots? 

Mr.  di  Gra/.ia.  Well,  again,  that  doesn't  mean  that  we  haven't  used 
them  m  the  past.  We  may  not  have  been  as  effective  as  we  should 
have  oeen  because  of  proper  supervision,  but  certainly,  this  also  should 
expand  our  capabilities  because  of  the  fact  that  we  know  that  we  -  ..uld 
place  a  sergeant  and  eight  personnel  that  have  been  working  as  a  unit 
we  can  bring  them  out  into  the  street  and  ^lace.  them  in  strategic 
^  spots.  We  will  know  there  is  a  sergeant  in  charge  of  those  particular 
eight'people.  ' 

What  has  happened,  of  course,  from  September  on  was  that  we  had 
to  utilize  more  or  less  the  people  who  were  available,  gave  them  a  ser- 
geant or  lieutcriant  or  whoever  happened  to  be  there.,  he  might  not  be 
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familiar  sv.th  any  ot  the  people,  might  not  even  know  them  by  name, 
so  this  tvpe  of  approach  should  certainly  bode  well  for  the  fuiure.  _ 

Mr  k\  I AANDi  H  in  the  previous  panel,  there  was  a  discussion  about 
proper  dev.sionmukmt-  party  for  deciding  whether  p(^lice  should  bo  in- 
side a  school  and  it'-so.  in  what  numbers'  ^ 

Would  you  like  to  comment  on  that,  whether  you  bcheve  police 
should  be  inside  th^/'irchool  and  whose  decision  that  should  be  ' 

Mr  i/i  Grama  ^icrsonally  do  not  want  to  see  any  police  ofFicers 
in  ihif  school  in  this  situation.  I  personally  would  rather  not  see  v:iem 
M  bus  routes.  biU.we  understand  as  professionals  th«t  we  do  have  the 
tisk.  ol  protecting  the  rights  of  young  people  who  want  to-  wish  to 
receive  an  education  And  therefore,  we  have  to  be  where  we  t^e. 

But  beyond  "a  normal  operation  where  we  mny  have  a  juvenile  of- 
ficer that  goes  into  the  school  in  plain  clothes,  or  where  we're  invited 
m  to  give  talks  to.  young  people,  the  police  department  sjnjuld  not  be 
involved  in  the  education  system.  <-  • 

We  attempted  to  maintain  that  posture  when  we  fTrst  started  the 
schoi.h-iMJen'  in  September.  Wc  only  hud  ut  the  most  two  ofjlcers. 
generally  only  one.  in  each  one  of  the  major  schools.  Generally  the 
community  service  officer  itr  tbe  juvenile  officer  or  possibly  both,  if 
"a  school'is  large  enough  Because  we  didn't  want  our  presence  in 
there  we  felt  that  what  would  happen,  which  did  happen  eventually, 
where  myst  of  the  teachers  abdicated  their  roles  as  disciplinarians.  We 
didn  t  want  that  to  happen  and  unfortunately,  it  did  when  we  were 

brought  into  the  schools        •'  . ,  ,  r    Jiu   „  li 

Mr  AitXANDiR.  What  type  of  training  Vas  provided.ioP-Phase  I.' 
Is  there  a  special  tvpo  of  training  that  can  be  provided  for  a  police 
departmem  that  is  about  to  undergo  a  desegregation  process. 
Mtt  'oi  C)Rv/.iA  As  fa-was    it's  a  two-part  question-  . 
Mr  Ai-i  XANDi-R.  Yes.  it  is.  .  •         , .  u  i 

Mr  til  C]RA/.IA.  -y-as  far  as,wbat  was  done  and  what  should  be  done. 
What  was  itWie.  of  course,  wic  had  a  continuing  inservice- training  pm^ 
cram  thai  -ui  "rv  74.  I  gue^s.  we'd  gotten  through  about  1. 1 00  of^Wie 
'  officers  in  the  department.  But  thirt  was' more--it-very  little  ifTyou 
want  to  call  it  riot  controhlypC  trainin)?  vyas  provided,  I  Kgre  was  li  lit- 
tle provided  when  thev  were' out  at  the  range,  at  t^e  filing  "-""Sy.  but 
^  a«  far  as  the  sterile-type  classroom  apj?roach  that  we^condftcj^fij  2 
.  \lays  fi'u  each  officer. .  genemlly  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  lUnv^  d(S^)y; 

nerstmnel  It  was  talking  to/them  about  the  problemsvtrf-Tveryday  pbl- 
•,  iciifgcanU.  of  course.,  the' sjubject  always  ^ame  up  oj^thc  busing  issue 

Vhich  was  facing  us  shortly v  .  /  ,       •        ,  ~-  .,„^„» 

Mainly  it  i's  an  attempt  to\.s  we  did  with  also  a  videotape,  attempt 
■to  show  them/^h  t  their  power^would.  be  and  the  faci  that  it  would 
he  a  very  ^K^iAlt.  emotioiuil  situiWn<Vild  that  they  should  havc-they 

"/should  u/^erstand  it  wo.ulf  fiav.e  t^  be  carried  off  vv.t^  a  very  close 
look  ai4e  peoples  that  tHev  were  dealing  with  and  That  they  were 
there 'to  protect  the  rights  of  young  .people  who '^^he  right  to  go 

■  to  school.  ^  '  \^ 


.     Mh  Auxaniur.  In  terms  of  the  training  that  perhaps  you  can  see 
,      occurring  tor  Phase  II.  Miss  loiey  from  the  school  department  men- 
tioi.ed  a  special  traimi.g  pronram  that  she  has  proposed  for  these  new 
^      "^^iuZn^  nu-ntioned  ,n  human  relations  lypes  of  training.  Do 
/      >»>  .  feel  that  that  s  ■Al^  appn»priate  device  that  should  he  utilized ' 
/  Mh.  iu  (iKA/.v  Wvll.  we  trifd  it.  as  I  say.  we  tried  that  somewhat 

.  in  .he  couple  of  days  that  we  had  pf  regular  inservice  training,  not 
d.rcc  ed  toward.  -I  wouldn't  want  to  give  the  impression  thm  ft  was 
directed  toward\i  the  desegregation  problem  ' 

Yes.  what  we'?U  talWng.  that's  wh.t  we've  talked  about  to  our  super- 
visors  and  that  s  what  we've  talked  about  in.  with  our  recruits  We 
again  not  blaming  any  individuals,  but  the  system,  we've  never  really 
in  policing  in  general  told  police  officers  when  il.ey  came  on  the  job 
and  later  as  supervisors  what  their  true  task  was.  -  ' 

I  think  that  far  too  often  police  officers  and  if  you  watch  TV  and 
those  programs  that  supposedly  depict  policing,  you  get  the  ^^rong  im- 
pression of  what  police/ officers  are  supposed  to  do.  They  are  detected  ' 
•  strictly  as  crook  catcljers  and  enforcers.^where.  of  course,  the  vast 
majority  of  their  time  js  providing  service  and  protection  for  the  com- 
muniiy.  And  this  is  what  we've  been  slanting  all  our  training  towards, 
because  certainly.  it'H-^necessary  and  normal  operation  of  the  depart-  • 
rtiem  and  it  s  certainly  particularly  important  in  this  type  of  an  opera- 

SepVmtro^  ^PP''^^"''y 

Mk.  Au;xanoi;h  Would  you  care  to  comment  on  at  least  two 
theoretical  possibilities  that -have  been  raist^d.  and  that  is  the  modifvinc 
the  normal  services  that  would  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  l«risis  situa 
tion  and  focusing  manpower  on  the  crisis?  The  other  one  bemg  to  alter 
the  shifts  using  the  l2.on  and  12-off  shift.  Can  you  comment  on  what 
the~in  your  view,  the  utilisation  of  such  alternatives  woiild  have 
achieved  or  would  not  have  achieved?  f 

Mk  {.I  (iHA/iA.  Well,  first  of  all.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  possibly 
reduce  the  servtcc  and  protection  that  you're  providing  to  a  communi 
ty  We  are  attempting  to  increase  the  number  of  personnel  out  in  tht\ 
street  all  the  time  We  actually  h....  considerably  more  than  we  had-- 
.    ''"1  there  a  tew  short  years  ago.  even  though  we  have  less  personnel 
in  the  department.  ^ 

We're   utilizing  them   in  different  areas  and  still  citizens,  and 
probably  rightfully  so.  are  s'=M  saying  that  we  aren't  responding  as 
quickly  as  we  should,  that  we  re  not  providing  the  service  we  should 
so  I  don  t  see  how  we  can  possibly  reduce  our  efforts  in  the  regular 
police  area.    -  .  *  ' 

It  really  concerns  me  that  there  is  eycn  some  thought  given  to  that 
when  It  is-if  It  was  just  for  axouple  of  days,  it's  possible,  but  it's  cer- 
tamly  very  apparent  that  it's  not  just  for  2  days.  It  goes  on  for  quite 
some  time.  0  ^ 
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As  far  as  the  )2.hour  shift  alternating,  certainly  we  thought  of  that 
prior  to  the  school  starting  in  '74  and  it  was  discussed  quite  often  m 
our  critique  periods  after  school  started,  but  we  felt  that  implementing 
it  would  require  too  much  notice,  too  much  involvement,  too  much 
preparation  versus,  of  course,  our  attempt,  really,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  personnel  involved  in  busing  or  Operation  .Safety  as  we 

called  it.  -  .     i  . 

We  tr*;ed  to— as  actually  has  occuried,  aa  has  been  pomted  out.  m 
mid-December,  we  were  down  fairly  low  on  the  number  of  personnel 
we  had,  hoping  to  keep  it  that  way.  If  you  go  into  a  12  and  12,  even 
if  it's  un  emergency,  it's  quite  a  problem  logistically 

Mr  Ai.tXANDKR.  Okay.  One  final  question  from  me.  I'd  like  you  to 
•comment  on  the  suggestion  that  we  have  heard  quite  a  few  times  that 
there  should  be  a  Federal  police  presence  in  Boston  this  September. 

Mr.  oi  (iRa/ia.  Well,  we  certainly  made  a  lot-it  looks  like  it  was 
a  very  good  question  you  aske.d.  The  TV  cameraman  just  got  up. 

(Laughter.)  " 
•  .  Mr.  i>i  CiRAZiA.  They  will  put  me  in  the.  bag  on  this  one. 
1  Laughter.! 

Chairman  Fi.i-mming.  This  appears  to  have  been  an  interesting 
question  all  through  the  morning. 

(Laughter.  1  .       .  ^  ^  , 

Mr.  di  Gra/ia.  We'vi  -certainly  the  question  of  Federal  presence. . 
you  know,  we  talked  about  planning  in  the  department  and  we've 
talked  iibout  planning  in  other  i jencies.  I  hope  that  there  will  be 
Federal  presence  from  day  one  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  planning 
from  day  one  at  the  Federal  level. 

I'm  not  too  concerned  with,  at  this  stage  of  the  game,  nor  was  1 
-arlier  on  the  actual  number  of  personnel  that  would  be  on  the  street 
as  enforcement  officers  from  the  Federal  level.  What  I  wanted.  I  think 
this  is  what  Mayor  White  wanted,  is  the  onus  of  Federal  authority  here 
in  the  city  So  that  we  would  have  with  some  of  our  commanders,  with 
some  of  our  supervisors,  people  who  could  interpret  Federal  law.  and 
who  could  say.  "Let's  arrest  them  for  that  particular  charge."  and  then 
move  them  into  the  Federal  court  rather  than  the  local  court. 

I  don't  think  that  there 's-that  we're  hiding  any  facts  or  that  anyone 
-is  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  someone  from  South  Boston  went  into 
the  South  Boston  during  this  time,  he  was  what  we  called  "broomed 
out."  or  more  technically,  continued  without  a  finding. 

And  of  course,  the  same  thing  happened  if  in  Roxbury.  a-Roxbury 
youth  or  anyone  else  was  sent-was  brought  into  the  Roxbury  court, 
the  same  thing  happened.  .  . 

So.  what  we  wanted  was  the  type  ot  involvement  which  would  bring 
the  laws  of  the  Federal  level  into  play  so.  that  the  people  who  did  at- 
tempt to  keep  young  people  from  going  to  school,  that  they  would  be 

justly  punished  •  . 

Mr.  Alexander.  I  have  no  further  questions  at  this  point.  Mr. 

Chairman. 
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testimony      ^'lkmmino.  Commissioner,  we  are  very  grateful  for  your 

reSe^o  IH^ilf.  ''"^^  ''"f '  V^^'ve  heard  the  testimony 

H  V  .  f  d'scussions  that  are  now  goirtg  on  at  the  State  level,  the 
V  L  i  i  'r"  '"^"'^'"8  ^^^^'leral  officials.  I  assume  that  you're  in- 
volved  m  those  discussions.  j  « m 

.    Mr.  di  Grazu.  As  late  as  yesterday  afternoon,  yes.  sir 

CHAIRMAN  Flfmmino.  Do  you  feel  that  they're  proceeding  in  a 
satisfactory  manner?  w^^^umg  ^^  a 

Mr  ni  Grazia,  Well.  I  think  We're-we  have  some  problems  of  what 
everyone  s  task  will  be.  I  think  that  we  have  a  normal  tendency  to  be 
T  P*;*'"?"«'-  ""^  Prerogatives-  and  this  includes  the  Na- 
tional  Guard~and  ifs.  you  know,  we're  still  trying  to  meet  that  level  • 
or  reach,  that  level  of  concurrence  tfn  what  everyone  will  be  doing 

Yesterday  was  the  third  meeting  (iTat  we've  had.  We've  had  the 
State  police,  certainly  Secretary  Barry.  Secretary  Parks  for^education 
has  been  there  most  of  the  time.  We've  had  our  own  personnel  iW.  ^ 
We  ve  had  the  National  Guard  there.  MDC  generally  Now  we  ha>^ 
•Federal  representation  from  the  FBI  as  well  as  the  Department  rf 
Justice.  Criminal  Rights  Division-Civil  Rights  Division,  excuse  me  ^ 

And  so.  we  re  working  and  as  I  say.  I  don't  want  to  go  too  long  on 
that  statement,  but  it's  going  to  take  some  time,  of  course,  to  resolve 
our  problems.  But  certainly,  we  recognize  that  we  all  have  a  role  to 
.  play  and  we  re  getting  there.  It's-at  least  we've  started  and  I  think, 
too.  that  in  reference  to  summer  of  '74.  or  sfttually  spring  of  '74  we 
wer^  rnaking  some  early  plans  even  before  there  was  an  opinion  down 
from  Judge  C.arnty  or  from,  actually  from  the  State  plan  on.  really 
how  It  was  going  to  be  implemented.  ^' 
So  we've  been  looking  at  that  and  we're  looking  at  this  very  closely. 

u^";:i:p:cXT'"5."^"'""^  ^"^^  ^^'^  ^^-^  -^"^ 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.  I  appreciate  your  response  and^ 
seems  to  me  to  be  encouraging  that  this  process  is  underway 
Commissioner  Rankin. 

CoMMissioNFR.  Rankin.  Mr.  di  Graxia.  I  have  a  question  ..om  Com- 
rnissioner  Freeman  that  I  will  read  to  you.  She  says.  "Do  you  regard 
the  entry  into  South  Boston  of  the  State  and  MDC  police  forces  as 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  the  Boston  police  force  to  maintain  public 
saiciy  there ^ 

Mr.  di  Grazia.  It's  rather  interesting,  again,  pern.sing  the  staff  report 
this  mornmg.  u  appeared  that  there  was  a  feeing  H  at  '^e  weren't  very 
strong  m  some  areas,  that  we  didn't  carry  nut  our  mis.«ion  as  well  as 
we  should  have.  At  the  same  time,  during  those  early  days,  we  were 
getting  a  lot  of  repercussions  from  the  people  of  South  Boston  saying 
that  If  we  could  get  th.:  Boston  Police  Department  out  of  here  if  we 
could  get  the  tactical  patrol  force  out  of  here,  everything  would  work 
ve  I  y  well. 
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Of  course,  all  we  have  \o  do  is  look  back  to  the  Jean  Louis  iuodent . 
when  we  told  the  leaders.  -Look,  you  move  out,  we'll  move  out  and 
esoryhing  will  be  very  peaceful."  So  tKey  kept  saying  to  us,   We  tried 
that  and  you  know  wliat  happened."  ,     V  •, 

But  anyv  av.  baek  to  th»  direct  question.  No.  it  wasn  t  a  failure  on 
our  part  We  could  have  conOaued  to  do  the  job.  But  we  recognwed 
that  this  was  an  excuse  being  used  by  the  people  who  were  creating 
and  I  hope  that  it's  very  clear  when  we  talk  about  Boston,  we  re  only 
talking  about  a  small  segment  of  people- who  are  creatmg  the  dimcul- 
ty.  that  they  were  trying  to  immobilize  the  police  department  so, they 
could  really  do  damage  to  schools,  buses,  etc. 

We  recognized  that  strategy-wise,  it  would  be  good  move  to  take  al- 
most all  of  the  Boston  police  officers  oul\)f  there  ahd  put  the  State 
police  in  there  and  the  MDC  when  we  finally  obtained  their  services. 
And  we  feel  that  that  strategy  worked  .lycry  well,  that  becauw  those 
people  wanted  to  try  and  show  that  it  was  all  the  Boston  Police  De- 
partment's fault,  they  remained  fairly  quiet  for  some  period  of  time, 
but  then  they  just  couldn't  take  it  much  longer  and  it  broke  out  again. 
CoMMissiONFR  Rankin.  1  have  ^a  question  that  has  arisen  severa 
.times  during  our  hearing  and  that  is  the  question  of  impartiality.  I 
know  police  in  police  school  are-  taught  in  ths  administration  of  their 
--duties  to  be  absolutely  impartial.  But  it  becomes  very  difficult  because 
if  the  action, hurts  them,  why  it  becomes  police  brutality  or  somethmg 
like  that  quite  firequently.  .       u  . 

But  in  disturbances  lik'e  you  experienced  I.   J.  where  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question,  ft's'excecdingly  difficult  and  more  so  than  usual. 
*  isn.t  it.  to  "for  each  policeman  >^ho  has  strong  feelings  in  the  matter 
tc  be  absolutely  impartial. 
What  do  you  instruct  them  in  cases  like  this?       _^  • 
Mr  di  C)ra/ia,  I  hope  that  everyone  realizes  that  police  officers  arc 
human  beings  just  like  anyone  else.  And  they  are  .a  product  of  their 
environment.  And  it  has  been  often  said  that  we  live  in  a  racist  society, 
so  I  don't  expect  that  Boston  police  officers,  because  they're  human 
beings,  they're  going  to  be  any  different  than  any  other  set  of  human 

^''Alfthat  we  ask  of  thcm-we  do  not  try  to"  change  their  feelings  on 
a  particular  -group  or  on  a  particular  Democratic  or  Republican  Party 
-/whatever  it  happens  to  be.  Tl  ey  do  have  that  right,  but  we  ask  tnat 
they  d()  carry  out  their  sworn  duties  as  they  should.  And  1  think  par- 
ticularly because  otthe  situation  as  it  was  with  the  vast  amount  of  po- 
lice officers  in  the  Boston  Police  Department  of  Irish  ancestry  that  a 
Kre.xt  number  of  them  came  from  South  Boston.  1  think  that  they  de- 
ported them^Jelves  extremely  well.  1  thin,k  that  the  lack  of  brutality 
charges  brought  against  the  officers,  even  wUh  some  people,  of  course^ 
attempting,  because  of  court  adjudication  to  do  thatt.and  as  1  say  with 
the  very  deep  feelings  that  they  had  on  that  subject,  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  tru^  professionals  facing  any  area  of  the  city  and  the 
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people  with  their  comments  from  Mny  area  of  the  city,  that  they  tie- 
ported  themselves  extremely  well.  ' 
V    I  don't  know,  and  I  was  present.  I  was  out  in  the  street  most  of  those- 
times.  I  don't  know  whert,'  I  ever  saw  a  Boston  police  ol'tlcer  overreact 
Certainly  there  may  haVc  been  some  times,  because  again,  they're  • 
human  beings,  hut  I  think  they  deported  themselves  very  well  and  they 
kept  their  personal  feelings  in  control. 

CoMMissioNRR  Rankin.  ,We  are  happy  to  have  your  testimony  on 
this  point.  Thank  you;  thank  you.  Commissioner. 

CoMMissiONKR  Saltzman,  I  have  only  one  question.  Commissioner. 
One  officer  who  testified  earlier  this. morning  said  there  are  some  ten- 
sions at  times  between  black  and  white  police  officers.  Are  there  ef- 
forts to  address  these  tensions  to  create  a  rapport  between  the  minori- 
ty and  the  majority  police  officers?  « 

Mr.  di  Grazia.  If  I  could  be  a  tittle  facetious,  Commissioner  Salt^ 
man.  it's  also  sometimes  between  Irish  aad  Italian  polict  officers,  too 

But  certainly,  one  of  the  problems.  I  think,  is  that  we're  not  as  well 
representet)  in  the  Boston  Police  Department  as  we  should  be  by 
minority  p«frsonncl.  Certainly  I  would  be  much  happier-I  hate  the 
word  "quoia.  but  I  certainly  would  be  much  happier  if  our  depart- 
ment personnel  reflected  more  the  percentage  makeup  of  the  commu- 
nity itself.  And  we're  attempting  to  solve  that.  I  think  that  that  is  one  , 
of  the  (vays  that  we  will  do  it  more  than  any  other  way, 

Certainly  we  can  talk  to  officers  and  there's  still  going  to  be  pride 
in  their  own  background,  and  rightfully  so,  but  if  we  can-people~-if 
I  can  just  digress  a  second  on  it.  or  change  my  train  of  thought  for 
a  second-many  times  we  hear  people  talking  about  why  don't  you 
have  enough  blacks  and  then  put  them  all  in  Roxbury? 

I  don't  think  that  that's  the  way  to  solve  the  problem,  as  an  example. 
I  think  that  the  way  to. do  it  is  to  have  enough  blacks.  Hispanic,  Chin- 
ese, women  ptilice  officers  involved  in  the  police  department,  so  that 
internally,  we  have  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with  other  people 
that  may  not  be  from  our  own  ethnic  background  and  that  is  going 
to  help  u;4  do  the  job.  then,  out  in  the  street,  because  we  will  be  aware 
of  mores  or  idiosyncrasies  oi  whatever  by  being  able  to  deal  internally 
with  enough  people  that  aren't  of  our  own  background  or  whaUiver  the 
c ca.se  may  be. 

^ToMMis.sioNER  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Fi,i-MMiN(i.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  It's 
been  very  helpful 

Mr.  di  Grazia  Thank  you 

Chairman  Flemming.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses. 

Mr.  SracKS  Americo  Sousa.  Laurence  J.  Carpenter,  and  Major 
General  Vaj^tanian. 

(Whereupon.  Colonel  Americo  Sousa.  Laurence  Carpenter  and 
Major  Geotral  Vahan  Vartanian  were  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.l 
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rKSriMONV  OV  l  OI  ONKI,  AMKRU  O  SOIISA.  SUPKHINTKNDKNT. 
MASSACIU'SKTTS  STATK  POl.ll  K.  l.AtlRKNC  K  t'AHPENTER.  StPKRINTF.NDKNT. 
MKTROPOI.ITAN  IMS  I  Rll  1  t  OMMlSSIONi  AND  MAJOR  UENWlAL  VAHAN 
VARTANIAN.  ADJt  TANT  UKNERAl..* ASSArHtSKTTS  NATIONAL  WARP 

(..'luiRMAN  l  UMMiNti.  Thank  yttu.  Wc  appreciate  your  being  with  us. 
Mr  Snn'Ks  St  -ting  with  Colonel  Sou»a,  ^ill  you  please  state  your 
•name,  organization  or  afllhation.  your  title,  and  business  address  tor 

the  record.  m  .  , u 

Coi..  SoDSA.  My  name  is  Aq*rico  J.  Sousa.  I  am  now  holdmg  the 
rank  of  colonel  and  the  title  of  deputy  superintendent  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts State  Police.  My  business  addresSi-is  1010  Cominonwealth 
Avenue  in  the  city  of  Bost»)n. 
Mk.  Skx  ks.  Mr.  Carpenter.?^ 

Mr.  ("AXi'iNiik.  I'm  Laurence  J.  Carpenter,  I'm  superintendent  of 
the  Metropolitan  District  Police,  head  of .  that  department,  and  my 
business  address  is  20  Somerset.  Boston. 

Mr.  Sroc  ks.  Cieneral  Vartanian. 

CifN,  Vartanian.  M>  name  is  General  Vahan  Vartanian  and  1  live 
ill  the  jamaic:»  Phiin  section  of  the  city,  and  I'm  the  adjutan  general 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Matsachusetts.  My  office  Is  at  905  Common- 
wealth Avenue  in  Bosto*! 

Mr.  Sukks.  Colon»;l  Sousa.  will  you  please  explain  the  duties  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Police  for  us? 
^  Cot..  St)USA.  Certainly.  The. Massachusetts  State  Police  is  an  assisting 
agency.  Its  primary  jurisdiction  is  lo  assist  all  Incal  departments  as  well 
as  to  maintain  a  highway  patrol  and  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Governor  in  the  law  enforcement  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  Sroi  KS.  How  many  of  your  Stat.;  troopers  does  your  force  now 
consist  of? 

Coi..  Sousa.  Wc  now  have  a  complement  of  over  a  thousand. 
•  Mr.  SrocKs.  Can  you  give  me  the  racial  composition  or  breakdown 
of  your  force  and  also  the  number  of  troopers  that  nre  female? 

Coi.  Soi'SA.  We  presently  have  two  troopers  ihat  are  female  and  we 
have  two  women  who  ar;  staff  sergeants  and  .  -  have  one  that's  a  lieu- 
tenant We  have  a  total  of  five. 

Mr  Stocks.  How  about  the  racial  and  ethnic  composition  ol  your 

force'.' 

Col.  StujsA.  I'd  say  it  vai.      v's  around  2.7,  2.8  percent. 
Mr  SrocKs.  Of  that  2.7.  .     percent,  are  those  black.  Hispanic,  or 
other' 

Col.  Soi  sa.  Thev  are  mostly  black. 

Mr  Skk  ks  What  was  the  first  involvement  of  the  State  police  m 
the  school  desegregation  process?  x 

•  CoL  Soi  SA.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  school,  there  were  some 
^  meetings*  held  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Police  Department  at  which  1 
^  sent  a  member  of  my  staff  to  attend.  And  as  a  result  of  those  meetings. 

we  were  awart  that  there  might  be  a  situation  in  Boston. 
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Ihc  offitt-r  reported  back  to  me  and  Commissioner  Keyoe.  And 
then  on  October  10.  around' I  o'clock  in  the  morning,  I  got  a  call  from 
Commissioner  Keyoe  who  advised  me  that  we  had  been  ordered  ti.  jo 
mto  Boston  and  I  was  to  have  3U0  men  in  South  Boston  at  6  o'clock 
"  m  the  morning. 

Mr.  Sroi  ks.  Were  there  300  men  there  that  next  morning  ' 
'     Coi.  SousA.  I  here  were  350.  1 

Mr.  Stocks.  Based  on  your  experience  with  the  State  police,  "have 
you  ever  eijcountered  a  simil.ir  situation  where-  that  large  number  of 
men  have  been  called  upon  on  such  short  notice? 

Col.  Sousa.  Not  usually  in  .suth  short  rotice,  no,  sir. 

Mr,  Srot  ks.  Now,  I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  as  to  who  or- 
dered the  State  police  into  South  Boston. 

Col.  Sousa.  I  was  ordered  by  Commissioner  Keyoe  to  have  them 
there  and  I  m  certain  that  order  came  from  the  Governor's  ottice 
^   Mr,  Stoc  ks.  All  right.  ,Who  defined  yo^r-  responsibilities  as  to  the 
role  you  would  play  there? 

Col.  Sousa.  When  1  arrived  in  South  Boston  and  while  my  men 
were  arriv-ng  there,  I  mei  with  Commissioner  di  Grazia,  I  met  with  Su- 
perintendent Jordan,  along  with  Commissioner  Keyoe  and  we  were  ad- 
vised as  to  what  the  problem  was  and  whai  our  responsibility  was  to 
be.  And  we  agreed  jh.it  we  would  work  in.  conjunction  with  Boston 
and  that  Boston  would  be  the  controlling  factor  and  that  we  would  be 
an  assisting  agency. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Now,  when  you-when  your  response  was  "Boston  " 
you  m«an  the  Boston  Police  Department? 

CoL.-.SousA  Was  to  report  to  the  city  of  Boston ~ 

Mr.  Stocks  Oh.  to  the  city  of  Boston.  To  whom  did  you  report'> 
lo  the  mayor?  '  ^        r  ■ 

Coi.,  Sous^A.  No.  We  reported  to  the  Bay  State  Mall,  I  think  it  was 
called,  in  South  Boston  where  we  met  the  commissioi.jr  who 
repreutnted  the  city  of  Boston. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Okay,  very  good. 

Can  you  explain  for 'us  how  the  State  police  were  deployed  once 
they  were  on  the  scene  in  South  Boston?  Were  they  outside  of  the 
schools  or  inside  the  schools,  or  other  places,  also? 

CoL^  Sousa.  As  a  result  of  my  talks,  along  with  the  Commissioner 
wtth  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  and  then 
Deputy  SMpermte^ient  Barry,  and  Commissioner  di  Grazia,  we  agreed 
that  we  would  implement  our  people  along  the  same  lines  that  the 
Boston  Police  Department  had  been  utilizing  'their  personnel  prior  to 
our  arrival 

Mr.  Stocks.  So,  in  response  to  my  question,  does  that  mean  they 
were  outside  of  the  schools  only,  or  inside  and  outside  or  alone  bus 
routes'  * 

Col.  Solsa.  We  utilized  them  outside  along  the  bus  routes.  We  .util- 
ized them  at  Bay  State  Mall  on  a  standby  basis.  We.  utilized  ihem  out 
in  front  of  the  school  and  we  utilized  them  in  the  sc.iool. 

-«  A 


Mk.  Sio(  ksc  What  instructions,  if  any.  were  given  to  the  men  that 
were  assigneil  inside  the 'sthool' 

Col.  Sousa.  Well,  many  in-structions  were  given. .In  regards  to  what, 
sir' 

Mr.  Stdcks,  As  to  what  their  fu.\ctipn  was  to  be  inside  that  school. 

Col.  Sousa.  Their  function-*the  captain  that  I  placed  in  charge  of 
South  Boston  High  School,  along  with  the  major  for  that  zone,  were 
advised  that  if  there  was  a  problem  in  the  school,  they  were  to 
separate  the  individuals  ciaating  the  problem.  They  were  to  take  both 
these  individuals,  or  more  if  there  werfTfTtore  involved  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  Boston  police  offjCer.  wfto  in\hat  case  was  a  juvenile 
Boston  police  officer,  and  the  supertntenddnt  of,,  the  school.  And 
they-the  school  and  the  Bo.ston  Police  Department  then  would  take 
necessary  actions. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Did  the-were  the  State  policemen  instructed  to  arrest 
persons  in  the  school.'  u  "i- 

Coi..  Sousa.  They  were  not  instructed  to  arrest  people  in  the  schopi. 
They  were  instructed  to  maintain  order  in  the  fchool  and  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Boston  officer  in  the  school  of  any  circumstances 
that  needed  action,  police  action,  and  to  assist  them  if  they  needed  it. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Were  there  any  instructions  ^  regards  to  speaking  to 

students?  .  ,     u  u 

Coi..  Sousa.  Under  no  condition  diJ  I  instruct  my  people  that  they 
couldn't  converse  with  the  students.  F  told  them  that  they  were  to  treat 
the,  all  the  students  in  the  sailie  manner  and  if  a  student  talked  to 
them.  I  would  expect  that  they  would  reply  back  to  them,  but  they 
were  strictly  a  police  business  and  not  a  social  business. 

Mr.  Stocks  Okay.  Were  there  any  limitations  on  their  mobility? 
rhat  is.  were  they  restricted  in  going  into  classrooms  as  opposed  to 

patrolling  the  halls?  '  •,■  i 

CoL.  Sousa.  Yes.  we-che  State  police  have  been  utilized 
throughout  the  year,  mostly  in  the  changing  of  classes.  We  have  men 
on  the  school  landings.  We  have  men  outside  be  door  of  the  class- 
room We  have  men  in  the  cafeterias  when  the  cafeterias  are  m  use, 
We  have  men  in  the  metal  shops  when  the  metal  shops  are  in  use.  But 
outside  of  the  workshops,  the  only  time  the  State  police  .were  in  a 
classroom  . would  be  the  workshops. 
Mr.  Stock.s.  Okay 

Ci»L.  Sousa  Unless  summoned  by  the  teacher  for  assistance. 
Mr.  Stocks  Were  there  any  serious  inciuents  while  the  State  police 
were  stationed  in  South  Boston? 
Col  Sousa  There  were  incidents  in  the  .school  throughout  the  year. 
Mr  Stocks  Do  you  recall  a  December  II.  1975.  incident? 
Col  Sousa  Yes.  I  do 
Mr.  Stocks  Would  you  relate  that  to  us? 

Col  Sousa  Well.  December  II.  I  believe  was  the^  day  that  there 
xvas  a  problem  down  at  Walpole  and  with  .some  hostages  were  held. 
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I  had  to  send  some  people  d.jwn  there  as  well  as  go  down  thefe  myself. 
I  had  worked  out  an  agreement  with  Boston  that  if  something  like  this 
should  happen  prior  to  school  being  in  session  that  Boston  in  turn 
would  .uaill  our  commitment.  So.  I  advised  Superintendent  loruun  that 
I  had  to  go  to  Walpole  with  my  men  and  that  he  wo.  '  ave  to- 
prepare  with  the  help  of  the  MDC.  if  necessary,  to  assun:  the  respon- 
aibihjjirfor  South  Boston  High  School. 


Kd  go  to  Walpole.  We  were Jn  Walpole.  There  was  a  problem  in 
South  Boston  dcvfcloping.  I  wa^r-'advised  of  it  at  Walpole.  The  hostages 
situation  m  W.alpole  vTas  sucW  that  time  was  not  that  important  at  the 
time.  By  that  I  mean,  of  coiirse,  we  didn't  ha"e  to  act  within  10  or 
IS  minutes. 

So.  as  a  result  of  that,  !  conferred  with  the  Commissioner  axid 
recommended  that  1  and  my  task  force  leave  Walpole  and  go  to  South 
Boston  to  assist  the  Boston  Police  Department,  and  that's  what  we  did 
•And  when  we  got  done  with  Boston  and  the  situation  was  resolved,  we 
went  back  to  Walpole  and  later  that  evening,  we  resolved  that  situa- 
tion. •  .^ 

Mr.  Stocks.  Who  was  in  command  when  the,  State  police  returned 
to  Boston  from  Walpole? 

^  Col.  Sousa.  The  deputy  s^Qp'enntendcni  was  there.  Commissioner  di 
Ora/ia.  I  believe,  was  on  the  scene.  I  recall  seeing  him.  And  Superin 
tendent  Jordan  was  there. 

Mr.  Stocks,  Our  records,  interview  records  indicate  that  there  were 
300  Sta^te  policemen  in  South  Boston.  Was 'that  numbt^r  maintained 
throughout  the  entire  school  year? 

Col.  Sousa.  No.  sir.  Our  commitment  was  for  300.  Because  of  the 
limited  amount  of  thne  in  which  I  had  to  react.  I  had  to  assume  that 
everyone  tiiat  1  was  notifying  would  show  up.  I  had  to  take  in  con- 
sideratioi  court  "time,  pending  cases,  sickness.  So  I  ended  up  with  350 
the  first  day  to  be  prepared  to  have  enough  and  sufficient  personnel, 
•but  from  that  day  on.  we  reduced  our  commitment  to  the  300  commit- 
ment and  we  gradually  reduced  it  through  December.  I  believe  we 
were  down  to  abnut  85  to  105  men  at  one  time. 

Mr.  St'u  ks.  Did  you  make  the  decisions  to  make  the  reductions? 

Col.  Sousa.  No.  From  the  day  we  •  ent  into  South  Boston,  along 
with  Superintendent  Carpenter  from  the  MDC  and  the  Boston  police 
officers,  their  staff.-  we  had  critiques  at  least  every  other  day  and  no 
less  than  once  a  week.  In  regards  to  intelligence,  in  regards  to  the 
reactions  that  \«^ere  taking  place  in  the  schools  and  recommendations 
cams  forth  from  that  meeting  for  the  reduction  of  personnel  and  at 
one  time,  these  reductions  were  handled  and  were  done  according  to 
•the  consensus  of  the  public  safety  officials  involved  and  then  at  a  i 
further  time,  we  were  told  that  we  could  not  reduce,  we  had  to  con- 
tinue to  meet  our  300  commitment  and  ther'e  were  many  days  in  which 
I  had  65  to  100  troopers  sitting  down  at  Commonwealth  Pier  looking 
at  the  window  ajid  I  felt  as  a  public  safety  official  tha  I  aid  not  need 
them. ' 
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Mi.  Stocks.  Do  yon  haVe.  any*  idea  or  estimates  as  to  the  amount, 
of  money  the  deployment  of  State^policc  in  the  Boston  area  cost  ^he 
State  of,  Massachusetts?  Over  and  above  your  regular  cost?. 
*  Col.  SousaV  Are  you  taiking  this  past  year? 

/iKiR.  Stocks.  Yes.  -  „  .  * 

Col.  Sousa,  I  would  say  over  $3  million. 

!  Mr.  Stocks.  Yei.  '  ......  r/ 

Col"  Sousa.  And  that  'includes-does  not  mclude  tiie  salaries  ol 

those  individuals  for  their  regular  tour  of  duty.  The  $3  million  dollars 

is  strictly  the  overtime  fee. 
Now.  if  yoii^take  the  8  hours'  pay  that  they  have  to  work  and  that 

they  would  be  devoting  to  the  rest  of  the  Commonwealth,  or  to  their 

normal  functions.  I'm  sure  you  would  be  reaching  sa,mewhcre  around 

$7  million.  '  ,>  .     ,   j  •■  ^ 

Mr.  Stocks.  Has  the  State  police  as  an  entity  been  mvolved  m  any 
planning  for  their  role  in  this  coming  scliool  year?  .  .  •  .  ' 

'  Col.  Sousa.  Commissioner  Keyoe  and  myself  have  attended,  the 
meetings  with  Secretary  Barry  in  his  office  as  well  as  the  representative 
from  the  Attorney  General's  office.  Federal  people,  school  people. 
Commissioner -Superintendent  Carpenter.  General  Vartanian.  and 
otller  people  whose- who  will  have  something  to  perfbrm  itj  Phase  Jl. 
Mr.  Stock.s.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Carpenter,  could  you  brief,;  explain  the  function  and  jurisdic- 
tions of  the  metropolitan  district  commission  police? 

Mr.  tJARPFNiER.  The  function  of  the  MDC  is  to  protect  all  MDC 
property,  maintain  order,  protect  the -people  who  use  our  facilities  and 
our  roadways,  and  also  as  a  backup  force  for  the  cities  and  towns  that 
might  need  some  supplementary  police  service. 

Mr.  Stocks.  For  those  of  us  aren't  from  Boston,  it  might  be  useful 
i^you'd  distinguish  the  physical  geography  that  the  metropolitan  dis- 
t?ltt  covers  as  opposed  to  the  Boston  .Poli«  Department? 

Mr.  Carpenter.  Well,  we  are  part  of  the  metropolitan  district  parks 
district  which  is  comprised  of  37  cities  and  towns.  And  we  have 
complete  police  jurisdiction  throughout  i>se  cities  and  towns  and  in 
the  water  and  sewage  districts,  also,  which  are  something  else.  We're 
in  any  of  the  property  ow'ned  by.  the  MDC  is  situated. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Yes.  Were  the  MDC.  at  all  involved  in  the  school 
desegregation  in  Boston?  ,     .  . 

Mr  Carpenter.  Yes.  sir.  we  were  involved  in  the  early  planning 
'  days  of  the  summer  of  1974  inasmuch  as  several  of  the  schools  in- 
volved in  the  desegregation  issue  were  located  on  many  of  our  park- 
ways or  closely  adjacent  to  them.  Therefore,  we  had  representatives  at 
all  meeting!^  conducted  by  the  Boston  school  officials-Boston  Police 
Department  and.^chool  officials. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Who  made  the  decisions  as  what  the  responsibilities 
of  the.MDCP  would  be  in  school  desegregation? 


Mr.  CARrt;Ni  tK.  Initiall/ we  made  ou^'  own  decisions, 'because  we 
were  dealing  only  with  our  owi\  respoiwibilltles  as  they  affected  MDC 
participation. 

Mr.  Skkks.  You  said  "initially."  What  happened  .:v.'hseq«entK  > 
Mr  Carpfntkr,  Well,  in  order  to,  ci»pe  with  our  owr.  .T.obiems  ih 
the  early  days  of  September,  we  deployed  a  force  of  26  patrolman  and. 
Nyith  officers  of  ran^.  totaling  33,  A'hd  their  mission  was  .to  supervise 
the  schoo.1  crossings  and  the  pickup  locations  for  the  studehts  on  the 
venous  routes  going  to  and  from  »)r  traversing  our  roadways. 

Most  of  those  responsibilities  were  performed  in  two  districts,  the 
Blue  Hill  Station  area  dnd  the  Old  Colony  Station  area,  which  em- 
braces the  South  Boston  arjey.  Ih  South  Boston,  we  had  aboi  t  one-half 
of  those,  33  men  deployed  strictly 'for.  as  I  said, '  supervising,  the 
crossing  of  school  children  and  safe  conduct  to  and  from  schools. 
•  As  things  developed  in  Boston,  after  !he  first  day,  the  c'ity  of  Boston" 
police  c^)led  upon  us  to  put  more  people  in  the  are*  of  South  Boston 
to  assist  .them  in  maintaining  order. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Okay.  What  w>as  the  cost  to  the  MDCP  of  your  involve- 
.  ment  in  school  desegregation  '  ►  ,  .  • 

Mr  CARPFNTtR.  Through  January  27  of  4y75.  it  was  $.S  18.000. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  have  any  plan  for  the  involvement  "of  your 
agency  and  personnel  in  this  comiiig  .««^hool  year?  ' 

M^.  Carpknter.  I  am  participating  as  Secretary , Barry  and  Colonel 
Sousa  just  teslified.  in  all  of  the  meetings  going  on.  We  definitely  plan  ' 
to  be  involved  as  those  plans  are  developed. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Will  it.  in  your  opinion,  will  it  be.  nc(   wary  for  you  to 
get  additional  .  venue  or  commitments  froiu  the  State  legislature  be- 
fore you  can  participate' 
Mr.  CARPEimiR.  In  my  opinion,  yes.  sir. 

Mr..Stock;s.  Do  you  know  at  what  stage  that  legislative  process  is 
in?  \  . 

Mr.  C^ARPENTtR.  We're  still  waiting  for  jjayment  for  our  present  in- 
vQlvement."  '  ^ 

Mr.  SVocks  •  Thiink  you.  General  Vartanian.  would  you  please 
describe  your  position  with  the  Mus.sachusetts  National  Guard?  ' 

Gt:N.  Vartanian.  Yes.  sir.  As  the  adjutant  general  of  the  IVlas- 
sachusetts  National  Guard.  I  head  a- f6rce  of  approximately  15.000  of- 
ficers and  enlisted  men  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr»  St<jc  ks.  Okwy.  Whose  decision,  is  it -to  mobilize  this  National 
Guard  unit  ' 

Gkn.  Vartanian.  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  who  is  also 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 

Mr  Sroc  ks.  Once  it  is  mobilized,  wh^  authority  do  the  guardsmen 
have' 

GEisi.  Vartanian..  The  guardsmen  relict  or  act  on  mi.ssion-ivpe  or- 
ders emanating  from  the  instruction  received  from  the  Governor. 
Mr  Stocks.  Was  the  Guard. mobilized  last  fall? 
Gen.  Vartanian.  It  was. 


'  W  M|(.  SriK  KS.  And  how.jnany-nren  wore  called  up'l 

(ii-N.  Vaktanian.  App.roxiniatcly  2.000. 
•  ♦        Mr.  Stocks.  For  how  long?  .  '.         •  \ 

(iKN.  VaSi  anian  Wc  had  4  to  5  battalii»n-si/cd  organizations.  ,Ihat  s 
a  shcc  of  about  SOU  men  mobilized  every  week  for  about  5,  weeks. 
Mr.  SrtK  ks.  What  did  these  National  Guardsmen  do?         >  ' 
(Jf.n  VARTANiXN.  'They  did  nothing.  They  stayed  at  their  home*base 
at  Wakefield  or. ^t'Redihng  where  we  indulged  or  effected  training  and 
retraining  programs  for  them  in  civil,  disturbance  activities.       ,  •  ^ 
"    '  Mh.  Srcu  KS.  Wer^the  Naflonal  Guardsmc«  armed? 

(iFN.  Vartanian.  jMo.  they  weren't,  becauise  they  were  not  put  in  the 

streets.  •         '       .  '         "  . 

..Mr.  Stocks.  Okay.  If  they  wtrre ,  to;  have  .been  put  in  the  streets, 
wDuld  they  have  been  .given  live  ammunitii\,n?  •      >  - ;^ 
•    ■'Igfn.  Vartanian.  No.  y 

.  ..    Mr.  Stovks.  What'wotild;  they  hi^ve  been  givert?  ,  .  , 

.   Gi-N.  Vartanian.  Ba^9»isN-^  ,        .  '  - 

,        Mr.  Sto(  ks.  Okay.  Do  you  know  |lhe  cost  of  t(ie  process  of  mo^jiliz- 

ing  the  Guard  la.st  fall? 
i       Gi-N-.  Vartanian.  Yes. 

Mr  stocks  What  was  if" 
iiiVN.  VART.ANiAN."'*The  approximate  cost  for  the  hivolvemenUof  the 
*"       Guard  during  its  mobilization  stage  ran  on  the  order  of  $275.00.0. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  As  you  as  adjutant  general  made  any  plans  or  been  in- 
volved any  planning  process  for  fall  of  this  year? 

Gfn.  Vartanian.  Yes.  we  have.  Wu  have  started  up  and  have  b»fen 
involved  in  Cor  some  time  some  rather  extensive  preliminary  programs. 
As  Secral^ry  Barry  has  indicated  and  as  others  have  testified,  we  have 
participated' in  alTof  the  meetiiigs  and  fhe  preliminary  activities  relat- 
ing to'preparafion  and  communis  . ition  and  training  and  involvement. 
.At  the  current  time,  our  organizations  that  arc  going  to  field  training 
•  are  taking  a  slice  out  of  their  field  training  activities  to  participate  m 
specialized  retraining  and  reorientation.  v 

I  Plight  .uid  our  guardsmen  of  today  receive  16  hours  of  refresher 
training  in  civil  disturbance  activities  every  sitjijle  year.  So  the  additive 
of  that.iogelhcr  with  those  organizations  that  were  called  up  last  fall 
together  with  the  intensive  activities  that  we're  going  through  now  and 
inio.the  summer  should  provide  a  reasonably  effective  training  vehicle 
for  us  to  be  responsive  to  just  about  any  kind  of  emsrgency. 
Mr  Sio(  ks.  Could  the^ational  Guard  provide  other  services  to'the 
-  Boston  Police  Department  such  as  equipment? 

Gi  N  Varfanian  Not  without  Federal  approval.  We  can  -we  would 
need  Federal  authority  to  release  the  equipment  which  is  Federal, 
federally-issued  to  us. 
Mr  SroiK.s  Is  it  conceivable  that  you  have  some  equipment  that 
..     might  be  useful  tw  the  Boston  Police  Department  in  crowd  control  and 
other  problems  .' 
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Oen^  VARTANiAN..p.don't-l  cah-'t  think  of  anything.  They've  got 
everylhmg  that  we  have  and  the  only  thing  we  might  have  whichiin 
'    relLTthf '7  ^'"'r       P"""*^  have'are  helicopter,  But  o 

"  WashTngton  instruction  froq, 

Mr.  Stocks^  Thank  you.  General.  I  have  no  further  questions. 
♦  .CHAIRMAN  FtEMMiNC.  Comlhissioner  Rankin  / 

Commissioner  Kanwn.  Mr.  Vartanian.  I~scveral  years  ago  J  got  in- 
lerested  in  the  Natiopal  Guard  in  civil  disturbances.  ^ 
Gen.  Vartanian.  Yes.  sir.  / 

aKoTarJTaf  "rh^r"'  -^"'^  """P'*^  ^'""'^^  'h^"'  '2  years 
\.?.„l  framing  given  to  the  National  Guard  in  civil 

disturbances  really  wasn't  adequate. 
Gen.  Vartanian.  Yes.  sir.  ' 

■  in  re«n"?rsram  testin^ny  it  h'as  be'*n  improved 

strfdes"  T„*"mv'TH  '  ^^'^ has  been  massive 

strides,  iq  my  judgment,  made  in  terms  of  establishing  positive 
direction  leader-ship,  and  training  in  this  area.  While  it  is  aicSl  y 
mission  for  the  Guard,  necessarily,  the  Federal  Government  recognizes 
Uiis  as  an  inherent  responsibility  for  thp  Department  of  the  3  . 
,  be  prepared  in  this  area.  ° .  ^  ' 

^nllZ.n^  ''^^  ''"u'***  '"PP"'»      'he  matter  of  special  . 

•equipmen  such  as  batons  and  shotguns,  etc..  together^  with  the 
authorizations  to  go  newly  established  schools  r.n  b/the  Deprrtmlnt 
of  the  Army  to  include  additionally  the  J6  hours  that  I  mentioned 
A^hich  are  required  training  for  all  memb.*rs  of  'he  Guard  throughout 

fererSr^miUraT^ailT  ^"'^^'^ 
Gen.  VARTANiAN.'sYes.  sir. 

Commissioned  Rankin,  ^nd  we  should  keep  .  that,  when  you  sav 
^TthM^'!  " 'J"'  "ere.  Some  people  get  scared 

purposes  So-" 'I's'^rbances  rather  than  for  milita- 

in  S arWr'^''"'''  ^^^^  '"""^^  he,e 


Commissioner  Rankin.  Well.  I  remember  the  head  of  the  State  po- 
ice  near  here  not  too  far  away,  told  me  one  time  that  one  State  po- 
liceman on  a  horse  was  worth  10  National  Guardsmen  on  foot 
[Laughter,] 

Commissioner  Rankin,  Maybe  you  don't  want  to  comment.  Maybe 
Mr.  Sousa  will  comment  on  that. 
Gen.  Vartanian,  I'll  not  comment  qn  it. 
(Laughter.)  '  j 

OL.  Sousa,  I  won't  comm/nt  since  he  and  I  are  going  to  be  workinc 
pretty^Iose  together.  / 
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Commissioner  Rankin.  Maybe  we  can  put  them  both  on  a  horse  or 

something  like  that. 

Thank  you  very  much.  f 
'  <iKN.  Varianian.  You're  welcome. 

Chaikman  Fi.fmming.  O.j^imissioner  Horn. 

CoMMissioNKR  HoRN.  I'm  sorry  I  had  to  miss  the  first  part  of  your 
testimony.  Perhaps  Counsel  has  explored  this,  but  I'm  curious  as  to 
your  right  to  invoke  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  in  your  role  that  the 
Boston  police  ordinarily  would  do.  or  city  ordinances  m  your  rol.e  as 
both  NationalCjuaidsmen  and  State  police.  '       ^.      u  /.u 

For  instance,  we  had  testimony  yesterday  that  the  only  thing  that^the 
city  of  Boston  had  would  be  to  handle  the  parents  and  others  outside 
South  Boston  High  School  would  be  a  perhaps  misdemeanor  charge, 
get  them  off  the  street,  maybe  try  to  get  them  into  court  for  a  $10U 

^'"rm  curious,  should  you  be  called  into  it,  can  you  enforce  that  or- 
'dinunce.  or  are  there  other  ordinances  that  you  can  enforce?  -  • 

(iF.N  VARrAWiAN.  Well,  just  by  way  of  a  very  short  background  sir, 
chapter  33  of  the  general  laws  of  Massachusetts  provides  for  this  con- 
tingency When  the  Governor  issues  his  order  placing  the  Guard  on 
'  State  duty,  then  the  Federal  role  is  wiped  out  and  we  come  under  the 
State  ordinances.  „  u  - 

War  as  your  question  relating  to  the  matter  of  arrests,  we  have 
the  power  of  arrest:  We  do  not  want  to  exer^ke  it,  because  of  sotne 
of  the  associated  problems,  of  appearing  as  witnesses  and  the  mability 
of  all  our  people  to  have  the  knowledge  of  knowing  what  to  do  and 
how  to  do  it.  Therefore,  part  of  our  planning  would  be  to  work  in  con- 
junction with  the  police  officer  and  thus  be  able  to  apprehend,  hold 
and  turn  over  to  the  policeman  the  necessary  information  and 
evidence,  as  well  as  the  individual,  should  the  occasion  arise 

This  is  an  area  that  has  to  be  worked  our  in  greater  detail.  That  ac- 
tivity would  be  faced  more  directly  when  we  finalize  the  roles  and  mis- 
sioris  to  be  played  by  the  Guard  during  this  time  frame. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN.  I  think  the  concern  that  1  have  and  perhaps 
some  of  my  colleagues  have  is  that  when  you're  in  a  very  emotional 
communUy  situation  such  as  that  surrounding  desegregation  and  your 
local  police  quite  properly,  largely  come  from  the  community  with  all 
the  affiliations,  allegiances,  family  ties,  etc.,  that  might  be  there,  the 
questions  comes,  of  course,  on  where  can  you  secure  the  most  effec- 
tive law  enforcement  And  when  you  have  very  little  authority,  and  as 
we  know  the  basic  decision  in  any  law  enforcement  decision  tree  is 
that  initial  judgment  of  the  officer  who  is  observing  the  particular  con- 
duct as  to  does  he  or  she  bring  a  charge  or  don't  they. 

When  you  have  this  situation  and  you  see  what  happened  last  year, 
and  that  s  what  concerns  me.  of  large  crowds  able  to  gather  ou  side 
of  school  and  by  noise,  rock  throwing,  and  everything  else  disrupt  the 
■  educational  process  inside  and  promote  turmoil.  I  guess  my  query  is. 
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why  doesn't  either  the  dty  of  Boston  or  the  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts clear  out  the  streets?  If  people  want  to  assemble  to  discus*.. 
an  issue  fine,  let  them  assemble  somewhere  else,  but  not  outside  a 
school  buildmg  where  you're  trying  to  conduct  education  under  the 
laws  of  the  Slate. 

Gkn.  Vartanian.  My  response  to  that,  sir.  goes  something  like  this: 
That  m  the  definition  of  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  Guard  in  Phase 
-    1.  I  can  visualize  some  activities  that  we  could  perform  where  that 
kind  of  involvement  would  never  take  place. 

For  example,  guarding  bus  depots  or  assembly  areas  or  buildings  and 
hings  like  that  where  the  involvement  is  not  on  a  direct  basis,  but  in 
terms  of  separateness  as  well  as  any  supporting-type  role  where  the  in- 
volvement would  be  in  concert  with  and  in  support  „f  rather  than 

wThlvTr  I '  f"^''  'y""'"'         P"'"»  ""^  i^'**  something 
we  have  to  look  into  a  lot  deeper. 

I  just  don't  know  how  to  address  that,  because  obviously  our  people 
could  never  become  that  proficient  in  that  facet  of  law  enforcement 
i"uestion  responsive  to  the  degree  that  you  suggest  by  your 

Chairman  Plkmminc.  Commissioner  Horn,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  testimony  fairl>  recently  dealing  with  the  consultations  that  are 
«   taking  place.  As  i  understand  it.  the  third  one  took  place  yesterdav 
Gf.n.  Vartanian.  Yes.  ^ 
Chairman  FLEMMiNCi.  Certainly  I  have  a  very  definite  impression 
•that  those  who  are  participating  and  all  parties  are  participating,  in- 
c  uding  the  Department  of  Justice,  that  the  kind  of  issue  that  you've 
Identified  is  being  confronted  and  they  are  trying  to  work  out  resolu- 
tions of  issues  of  this  type. 

I  think  I  asked  Commissioner  di  Grazia  if  he  felt  optimistic  as  a 
result  of  the  conversations  that  have  taken  place  up  to  the  present 
time,  and  as  I  recall  it.  his  response  was  on  the  affirmative  side  recog- 
nizing that  there  was  still  quite  a  number  of  basic  issues  to  be  resolved 
but  he  felt  that  the  approach  that  was  being  taken  would  lead  to  their 
being  resolved. 

t  don't  know  that  we've  asked  you  for  your  editorial  judgment  so 
to  speak,  from  that  point  of  view,  but  one  of  you  may  want  to  com- 
ment on  that,  whether  as  a  result  of  what-the  discussions , that  have 
taken  place  already  you  are  encouraged. 
^  Mr.  Carpenter.  Yes.  sir.  1  am  encouraged.  I  recognize  the  fact  that 
we  have  .some  way  to  go  yet.  but  1.  too.  am  optimistic  that  we'll  be 
able  to  cope. 

Gen.  Varta.nian  In  any  operation  of  this  complexity.  Mr  Chair- 
man, the  building  of  the  box  that  we  call  a  plan  obviously  is  based  on 
various  judgments  at  that  time  I  would  hazard  a  guess  that  there  will 
be  a  lot  of  fine  tuning  as  we  near  this  fateful  period  and  obviously  we 
mu.st  have  the  elasticity  to  react  I'm  sure  we  can. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Fine.  Colonel,  would  you  like  to  comment? 
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COL.  SpusA.  Yes.  1  think  that  we've  learned  certainly  from  Phase  r 
And  I  iust  hope  that  if  each  and  every  one  of  us  does  our  job  that 
^  will  Tin  L  afr.r.,ative.  1  say  this  because  I  fee  that  when  you 
nut  for  example,  police  officers  as  we  had  them  in  South  Boston, 
fhe;eta  ten-den^y  for  those  who  are  required,  or  should  be  requ  red^ 
to  IS^ilt^r  discipline  to  sort  of  step  back  and  let  the  man  m  uniform 
do  it.  And  1  think  we  get  into  a  problem  m  that  area. 

I  hink  that  if  everyone,  whether  it's  in  education,  or  police  and  the 
peoil^  the  relidents  themselves,  1  think  that  we  can  certamly  make 
a  go  of  it, 

CHA"Lr"Fi..MMiNO.  Wc-re  indeed  grateful  to-would  you  like  to 

'"mT'carpfnter,  Yes,  sir,  Mr,  Chairman,  There's  one  other  good 
benefit  that  h^s  come  out  of  this  sad  picture  and  this  is  the  first  Ume 
that  we've  worked  to  such  an  extent  in  a  .^"^^ 
the  State  police  and  a  local  department  the  sue  of  Boston,  and  we 
have  come  to  have  greater  respect  for  each  other.  There  .s  a  good  rap- 
port between  the  agencies.  There's  a  ^P''^"  t««'"^"''S,,^"*'.  ^" 
I  think  all  of  the  law  enforcement  personnel  did  an  excellent  job. 

CHAIRMAN  FLEMM.NO.  I  am  delighted  to  have  the  testimony  from  this 
panel  Ind  on  that  particula  note.  Again,'thank  you  very,  very  much 
.  for  coming  here  and  making  these  presentations. 

Counsel  will  call  the  next  witnesses.  ^  ,  . 

Mr  Stocks,  James  G.  Fisk  and  Raymond  T.  Galvin. 

rwhereupon,  James  G.  Fisk  and  Raymond  T.  Galvin  were  sworn  by 
Chairman  Flomming.  1 

CHAIRMAN  Flfmminc..  Thank  you.  Nice  to  have  you  here, 

m"  A^HXANOKR.  starting  with  Mr.  Fisk,  could  you  identify  yourself 

'"Mi'^rl'm  James  Fisk.  1  live  in  Los  Angeles.  What  else  do  you 

want  to  know  about  me? 

Mr  Alexandfr.  What  is  your  current  occupation.' 

M    f'sk  I'm  an  adjunct  professor  at  UCLA  in  the  department  of 

poUtical  science,  also  i  member  of  the  police  commission  m  the  city 

"'m"  aTxanukk.  Okay.  Mr,  Galvin  has  already  explained  to  us  his 
background  in  law  enforcement.  Can  you  explain  what  your 
backuround  in  law  enforcement  has  been.  . 

Mr  Fm  My  career  in  law  enforcement  began  in  1940  and  con- 
tinued until  September  3  of  1970,  for  a  career  of  30  years.  During  that 
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50  years.  1  served' in  every  line  function  of  the  police  department  as 
v-cll  as  in  many  staff  capacities  I  retired  as  deputy  chief  of  police. 
Mr.  Ai  kxandi  r.  Of  l,os  Angeles? 

Mr.  Fisk  Righr.  On  occasion  having  served  as  an  acting  chief  of  po- 
lice.. Diirmg  my  career.  I  commanded  many  field  operations  that  began 
with  the  relatively  innocuous  nonviolent  civil  disobedience,  ranging 
from  that  to  the- Watts  riot  and  to  the  violence  that  came  subsequent 
"to  that  in  ,,ome  of  the  confrontation  politics  and  the  dissent  durinc  the 
Vietnam  period.  * 

In  addftion  to  that,  and  very  significant.  I  believe,  in  connection  with 
this  particular  incident,  for  many  years  I  commanded  what  was  called 
a  special  events  operation  which  had  as  its  responsibility  the  planning 
tor  the  safe  conduct  of  -important  persons  such  as  Presidents  of  the 
United  .States,  the  Shah  of  Iran  on  one  occasion,  to  move  them  safely 
about  the  city.  On  another  occasion.  I  was  responsible  for  the  planning 
and  direction  of  motorcades  involving  Mr.  Kennedy  who  was  then  the 
candidate  for  Presidency.-  as  well  as  Richard  Nixon  who  was  a  can- 
didate at  the  time.. 

Now.  that's  significant  because  part  of  the  problem  here  is  the  safe 
•   conduct  of  persons  via  a  motorcade.,  so  part  of  my  experience  dealt 
with  that  kind  of  a  problem. 

Mr.  Ai.FXANDKR.  Could  you  indicate  on  a  national  basis  what  has 
been  your  experience  or  utilization  as  an  expert  and  a  consultant'  Just 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  Fi.sk.  I've  consulted  with  the  President's  Commission  on  Cam- 
pus Unrest,  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Criminal  Justice. 
Coals,  and  Standards;  the  National  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement  and 
the  Administration  of  Justice;  the  Rand  Corporation;  the  Territory  of 
Guam;  and  a  number  of  agencies  such  as  that. 

Mr.  ALtXANDFR.  Were  you  involved  with  Professor  Galvin  in  a 
study  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  in  terms  of  its  operations  in 
desegregation  as  a  consultant  to  this  Commission? 
Mr.  Fisk.  During  the  last  3  or  4  weeks.  I  have  been 
Mr.  Ali..\ani>fr   Could  you  give  us  an  indication  of  the  types  of 
'people  you  interviewed  and  the  types  of  records  that  you've  examined 
the  amount  of  work  that  has  been  done  in  your  .evaluation? 

Mr   Fisk.  On  two  occasions.  I  had  conferences  with  the  commis- 
sioner    himself  •   I     talked     to     Deputy     Chief  Superinten- 
deni-Superintendent-in-Chief  Jordan.  I  have  talked  to  several  suppiin- 
tenoents  and  captains.  I  have  actually  ridden  with  .some  tactical  patiol 
force  ofTicers  and  talked  to  many  of  them.  \ 
Mr   Ai  i  XANiiFR   How  would  you  compare  this  level  of  evaluation 
and  time  with  that,  let's  say,  normally  spent  by  the  international  chief>4 
of  police  when  they  tvaluate  a  police  department  '  \ 
Mr  Fisk.  I  really  don't  have  any  basis  for  that  comparison.  \ 
Mr.  Alexander.  Pjofes.sor  Galvm.  \ 
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Mr  (iAiviN  Well.  I  think  the  mission  is  a  little  different.  Normally 
they're  interested  in  an  administrative  survey  in  a  highly  technical  way 
and  thes  have  two  dit.erent  types  of  progranis.  One  would  be  a  staff 
study  vs'hich  could  he  a  brief  period  of  time  like  this  and  the  other  is 
a  fuil  adminisliatne  survey  which  could  take  us  much  as  6  months  to 
a  year,  so  it's  a  different  sort  of  thing 

Mr.  Aii  XANDi  R  Do  you  -  IS  it  both  your  professional  opinions  thai 
vi.u've  had  sufficient  time  to  reach  opinions  and  conclusions  that  ihe 
operations  of  the  lloston  Police  Department  with  respect  to  school 
desegregation  and  the  other  law  enforcement  agencies  that  have  been 

mviiivcd '  '  '. 

M:'.  l-isK  I've  drawn  conclusions  on  certain  issues  and  1  wouidii  t 
express  a  conclusion  unless  I  felt  1  had  done  my  homework  sufficiently. 

.Mr  Ai  i  xandi  r  Professor  (iaj\ in.  •  . 

Mr  <iAtviN.  Same  answer. 

Mr.  Alfxai^dir.  Professor  Galvin.  could  you  give  us  what  areas  ot 
ren|;arch  you've  concentrated  on  and  then  briefly  summarize  for  us 
what  your  conclusions  and  opinions  are  indicating  what  facts  or  factors 
lead  vou  to  those  opinions  and  conclusions? 

Mr  C.AiviN  1  basically  emphasize  the  administrative  side,  stressing 
.  planning,  trainings'  and  fiscal  responsibilities.  I  also  took  a  brief  look 
al  the  question  within  the  school. 

I  think  it's  fair  to  get  on  the  record  the  fact  that  the  police  depart- 
ment the  Boston  Police  Depiirtmeni  started  its  planning  in  a  general 
sense  before  the  21st.  the  June  21  decision  of  Judge  Garrity.  However.  ^ 
the  first  really  formal  meetings,  as  1  referred  to  this  morning,  started 
ju.st  prior  to  the  order,  basically  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  sort 
of  a  feeling  afoot  that  it  was  going  to  come  down  and  what  it  was 

go'-  !',  to  be  '  ,   ,        ,•  I 

Now.  this  was  under  Deputy  Mayor  Robert  Kiley  and  the  police  de- 
partment were  a  very' input  to  that  situation.  A  superintendent  was  as- 
signed and  his  responsibility  was  to  develop  the-the  book  that  I 
referred  to.  this  morning.' the  plan  in  terms  of  for  the  desegregation  of 
the  schools 

rhose  meetings,  as  I  understood  it.  took  place  on  the  average  ot 
twue  a  week,  but  it  could  have  been  a  lot  long-a  lot  more  often. 
Building  from  that,  come  about  the  end  of  July,  this  document  was 
taken  an^i  distributed  to  the  captains  and  deputy  .superintendents  and 
.  /hey  in  turn,  taking  that  document,  attempted  to  develop  their  man- 
power plans  ,    •  u  . 

And  those  plans'  were  approved  on  a  step-by-step  basis  up  to  the  top 
with  -pardim  me,  with  Superintendent-in-C'hief  Jordan  basically  as- 
suming the  responsihilitv  Un  that  activity  Unfortunately,  the  end  result 
was  mit  neeessarilv  a  master  plan,  but  there  were  manning  charts  that 

were  at  that  lime  •  ,  n  ,• 

Other  planning  activities  went  on.  Vox  instance,  about  the  middle  ot 
July,  a  series  of  staff  conferences  occurred,  Ihese  were  held  basically 
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Ill  iin  inltirmal  atmosphere  within  tho  police  depiirtmcnt  and  eventually 
these  occurred  once  a  week  and  hecarae  the  debrienng  sessions  that 
'were  referred  to  earlier  and  those  continued  well  on  into'  the 
desegregation  experience 

There  were  also  the  "little  city  hall"  efforts  which  the  police  depart- 
ment-there were  two  levels  here.  One  was  a  local  leadership  and  one 
were  the  community  meetings.  The  local  leadership  meetirgs  were 
probably  more  successful.  In  some  communities,  they  didn't  get  much 
ot  a  community  turnout,  but  those  were  viewed  us  planning  sessions. 
..  In  this  overall  area  of  plannning.  I  think  if  you  wanted  to  charac- 
terize the  planning  process,  it  was  certainly  an  informal  process.  The 
d«)cutnents  that  came  out  of  the  process  were  s<micwhat  piecemeal  and 
they  didn't  provide,  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  and  I  have  to  stress 
from  the  technical  p»)int  of  view,  the  sort  of  subject  matter  area  that 
I  would  have  found  useful  in  terms  of  gauging  their  planning. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  seem  to  meet  their  needs.  And  you  have 
to  remember  there  was  a  general  feeling  in  the  department  that  they 
were  perfectly  capable  of  handling  this  decision  and  they  had  done  it 
in  the  past;  so  this  was  partially  t)ut  of  their  experience,  so  it's  partially 
a  ipiestiiin  of  style  here. 

In  terms  of  training,  again,  there  were  four  positions  the  department 
took  in  terms  of  training.  One  was  the  position  that  they  felt  they 
could  handle  this.  They  have  handled  it  in  the  past  and  they  can  han- 
dle this. 

Two  was  the  question  that  the  time  was  short  and  they  only  had 
2-1/2  months  to  do  anything 

Three,  they  indicated  that  since  this  was  a  sort  of  unique  situation 
they  weren't  going  to-they  weren't"  too  sure  what  the  training  should 
be 

And  the  fourth  point  that's  related  here  was  they  had  limited— thoy 
were  in  the  middle  of  a  major  reorganization.  The  recruit  academy  was 
only  in  existence -the  recruit  academy  as  it  presently  existed  was  only 
about  a  year  old 

They  had  this  interest  in  inservice  training,  they  had  a  whole  variety 
tif  programs  going,  their  training  resources  were  limited  and  they 
didn't  see  the  possibility  of  doing  too  much  more  with  all  of  these  is- 
sues there 

Now  they  did  do  ,i  number  of  things.  One  was  the  development  of 
a  brief  videotape  featuring  the  Commissioner  in  an  attempt  to  orient 
them  into  the  situation  and  encourage  them  to  perform  professionally. 

Another  item  was  a  2-day  lieutenants'  field  supervision  course  which 
occurred  early  m  September,  and  much  of  that  curriculum  dealt  with 
desegregation  questions 

I  believe  almost  every  lieutenant  whom  they  thought  would  be  in- 
voUihI  attended  that  program 

Ihey  also  did  have  the  inservice  program  which  reaihed  about 
l.KK)  people,  hut  you  have  io  remember  that  that  was  not  designed 
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to  meet  ihc  dW-nrcgatioii  needs  and  only  part  ot  that  dealt  wKh. 
something  that  woiMdi  b«.>  .specit'ieally  a|iproprjale. 

Hevond.this,  they  developed  two  training  documc'hts.  one  bemg  a 
training  bulletin  and  one  bemg  a  special  order.  One  took  the  form  ot^ 
listing  the  appropriate  statutes  and  giving,  some  guidance  to  polu-e  ot- 
tlcefs  on  tlic  strcj;t  as  to  what  they  might  do.     '  ... 

The  tithcr  attempted  to  list  departmental  policies  and  way.Svof  han- 
dling specific  events,  such  as  tire  alarms  in  the  schools,  what  happens 
if  mas.s  arrests  are  needed,  that  sort  of  thing. 

Nov^.  nvMt^ier  of  these  documents  vyere  extensive,  The  total-  I  think 
one  w,as  10  pages  and  one  was  5  pages,  and  there  is  some  question-I 
think  the  department  had  every  intention  of  disseminating  jhem,  but 
the  people  we've  talked  to  indicated  that  they  didn't  get  them.  Now. 
that's  always  possible  in  a  2,5UO-man  department,  so  there,  was  some 
question  in  terms  of  that  information. 

I  might  add  ^here  was  a-~while  it  was  not  a  direct  reference  to  the 
HPPA's  requests  for  guidance  for  Judge  Garrity,  there  was  a  reference 
in  the  one  training  bulletin  to  the  fact  that  who  should  they  take  or- 
ders from  and  under  what  circumstances. 

No.v.  finally.  I  would  refer  to  the  supervisory  course  that  was 
developed  rcLcntlv  within  the  last  6  months  or  so,  and  which  the  ser- 
geants which  Commi.ssioner  di  (jra/.ia  referred  to  are  presently  un, 

dertaking  .    ,      •  u        n  . 

One  exercise  in  that  is  an  exercise  again  that  deals  with  contiict 
management  and  crisis  intervention.  But-^that  certainly  is  not  the  thrust 
of  the  program.  The  program  i.'i  l>asicallv  an  attempt  tojd^velop  .sound, 
supervising  techniques  in  these  personnel.  Obviously  that  will  be  help- 
ful in  any  desegregation  session,  but  that  was  the  general  tension  of 

And  I  think  it's* fair  to  say  that  when  you  talk  about  planning  and 
training,  there  was  no  plan  to  do  .so.  Thefc  were  bits  and  pieces.  1 
would  prefer  a  situation  whereby  you  would  have  a  planning  responsi- 
bility assigned  to  somebody.  -  '       .  ,  ■ 

It's  true  Superintendeat  Russell  was  given  that  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  the  general  plan.  Then  it  switched  to  Su- 
perintendent Chief  Jordan  for  another  aspect  of  it. 

The  Commissioner  certa.nly  was  involved  in  a  large  number  ot 
plannmg  activities  dependit>g  on  what  your  definition  is.  but  it  didn  t 
seem  to  be  a  firm,  specific  system  s&ying.  "Here,  we  are  goint,  to  go 
into  desegregation,  let's  put  it  al|  together,  let's  have  a  master  plan  tor 

operation  "  ,  ,  .  i  u 

My  personal  opinion  m  regard  to  the  training  is  they  coUld  have 
done  more  than  thev  did.  but  1  think  there  was  an  overriding  con- 
sideration that  thev  knew  uhat  they  were  doing  from  past  experience. 
I  think  thev  firmly  believe  that  and  I  think  at  least  in  terms  ot  the  1PI-. 
which  under  normal  occasions  had  a  1  day  a  ueek  training  session, 
thev  themselves  felt  capable  of  dealing  with  the  situation. 
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Mk.  Ai.tXANDKK.  Professor  Hsk,  could  you  delineate  for  us  which 
areas  you  have  focused,  on  and  what  conclusions  and  opinions  you 
have  reached  in  those  areas  indicating  the  facts  which  led, you  to  those 
opinions  and  conclusions' 

Mr.  Fisk.  I  focustd  my  attention  upon  iin  analysis  of  the  strategy 
which  underlay  th»;  tactics  of  the  training,  and  I  also  examined  the 
ability  of  the  department  to  function  under  quasi-military  conditions, 
and  I'll  comment  in  nore  detail  upon  those  in  just  a  moment. 

*  Prior  to  doing  that,  \  would  like  to  make  this  observation,  that  my 
career  in  law  enforcement  stands  35  years.  And  of  course,  in  1940, 
.  the  beginning  of  that  time,  we  had  a  conventional  kind  of  a  role  where 
wc  were  essenMally  thief-catchers. 

And  to  make  the  leap  rather  quickly  to  1975,  the  police  find  them- 
selves in  a  situation  where,  in  a  sense,  they  moderate  social  change  in 
society,  at  least  they  try  to  maintain  order  during  times  of  social 
change. 

So  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  police  are  performing  a  kind  of  a  service 
for  which  we  traditionally  weren't  prepared,  and  in  many  respects  we, 
the  police,  have  not  yet  made  an  adjustment  to  that  kind  of  a  role. 
^  Now,  one  more  kind  of  a  background,  philosophical  observation 
ftrst.  And  thai  is  about  the  role  of  the  police  themselves  in  any  kind 
of  a  society. 

Every  civili.  ed  society  has  found  it  necessary  to  police  itself,  and  by 
that  I  mean  to  coerce  persons  who  would  not  otherwise  play  the  game 
by  the  rules. 

So  essentially,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  to  coerce  persons  into 
behaving  appropriately  or  lawfully.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  po- 
lice arc  intended  to  be  an  intimidating  kind  of  an  influence  in  society, 
despite  the  fact  that  as  Commissioner  di  Grazia  indicates,  quantitative- 
ly most  of  what  we  do  is  of  a  service  nature. 

Now,;'as  I  examined  two  documents  from  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  training  bulletin  and  a  special  order,  I  find  continued 
reference  to  a  policy  of  maintaining  order. 

Now,  I  could  make  a  distinction  between  the  responsibility  for  main- 
taining order  and  the  prevention  of  disorder.  In  our  kind  of  society, 
the  responsibility  for  order  in  the  community  rests  upon  citizens  of 
that  community. 

The  basic  function  of  the  police  is  to  prevent  unlawful  behavior  and 
to  prevent  unlawful  behavior  that  is  disorderly  behavior. 

So  my  basic  premise  here  is  that  the  philosophy  expressed  in  these 
two  documents  essentially  was  nonr-'^sponsive  to  the  situation  as  it  ex- 
isted in  Boston. 

Now.  I  benefit  from  hindsight  — excuse  me. 

Mr  Alexanofr.  Yes.  l\\  like  to  have  those  two  documents  entered 
into  the  record  as  exhibits  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman. 
Chairman  FtEMMiNii.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 
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Mr.  Fisk  Shall  I  specify  them  iind  describe  them  in  more  dctai?? 
One  IS  u  HiMitDii  police  training  bulletin,  no.  74-1.  The  other  is  a  com- 
missioner's memoratulum.  no  74-76.  to  which  is  attached  a  special 
(udor  no  74  - 1 07,  September  6.  I  474. 

AUXANOFR  Thiit  is  sutTicient.  Thank  you.  On  the  idcntitjication-.- 
of  the  documents,  that  is.  ^  I 

Mr.  Fisk.  Now.  I  concluded  as  I  examined  these  documents'. tr^at  the 
emphasis  was  mi  maintenance  of  order  rather  than^he  preven'W)n  of 
disorder  H  w-.s  not  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation  in  planning  for  ^ 
an  event  such  as  school  desegregation.  -  • 

So  thii  observation-  the  point  that  I  would  make  first  is  public  order 
is  a  ci)ihinunity  responsibility  Prevention  of  disorder  is  a  police 
responsihilitv.  and  that  requires  that  the  police  assume  an  aggressive 
stance,  that  they  plan  for  contingencies,  that  they,  in  a  sense,  let  th*; 
community  know  by  their  presence  and  by  their  tactics  that  tbcy  in- 
tend to  enforce  the  law. 

And  that,  in  a  sense,  is  a  criticism  on  my  part  of  the  strategy  of  low 

visibility  \  •  .  .  / 

Now.  the  .>'.her  part  tif  my"  obscrv  ation  deals  with  the  ability  of  the 
Boston  Police-  department  to  shift  from  a  normal  style  of  operation  to 
what  might  be  described  as  a 'militaristic  style  of  operation. 

A  police  department  is  a  strango  kind  of  an  organization.  It's  an  up- 
side-down organization,  becau.se  as  a  rule,  the  most  important,  most 
difficult  decisions  are  made  by  policemen  in  a  radio  car  with  a  very 
mininvum  of  supervision. 

But  in  times  of  emergencies  such  as  during  the  school  desegregation, 
a  police  department  shifts  styles  and  becomes,  in  a  sense,  a  militaristic 
type  of  organization 

And  my  observatioij  about  the  Boston  Police  Department  is  that  it's 
not  adequately  equipped  to  make;;hat  shift  in  style. 

It  lacks  logistical  support.  In  the  first  place,  if  a  person  is  to  com- 
mand, then  he  needs  to  be  in  a  position  of  having  information  from 
the  L'ntire  field  of  action  and  have, a  staff  that  supports  him  through 
which  he  can  issue  commands,  through  which  he  can  control  atid  coor- 
dinate the  entire  operation 

And  from  the  evidence  that  1  have  heard,  there  was  no  such  central 
command  post  during  this  v<»ry  difficult  period  of  time. 

From  the  information  that  1  have  gathered,  the  command  structure 
and  aipervisory  structure  isn't  intact.  If  you're  going  to  go  to  a 
militaristic  stvie  of  operation,  that  assumes  a  chain  of  command,  it  as- 
sumes distinct  responsibilities  for  the  various  levels,  it  assumes  com- 
petency from  those  levels,  so  that  you  don't -need  to  find  top-level  of- 
ficers on  the  street  engaged  in  operational  types  o(^^iperations 

I  woufd  add  to  that  the  fact  that  apparently  the  command  lacks  a 
proper  sense  of  role  Now  that's  saying  th.u  same  thing  perhaps  in  a 
different  way  Ihey  may  be  compelled  to  act  as  they  did  because  of 
a  lack  of  supportive  structure 


In  any  event,  based  upon  some  very  authoritative  kinds  of  input,  I 
would  conclude  that  there  needs  to  be  an  effort  on  the  part  i)f  the 
•  connnissioaer  to  develop  a  sense  of  command  responsibility  among  his 
coruniarid  officers  and  attached  to  thai  or  accompanying  that  — or  per- 
haps helping  to  priuiuce  that -is  some  kind  of  executive  development 
program,  becatise  quite  obviously,  he  has  some  people  wh4>  are  capa- 
ble of  being  developed  inV)  adequate  commanders.  -\ 

Mr.  Alt:XANi>hR.  Professor  Fisk  and  PnofeSvSor  Galvin,  are  yi)u  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  report  on  your  observations  that  will  contain 
your  opinions  and  your  recommendations? 

Mr.  f'isK.  Yes. 

Mr  Gai.vi.n  Yes. 

Mr.  Au-.xandir  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woukl  like  to  have  that  report, 
»Ahcn  aviiilable.  subrnillcd  uilo  the  Commission's  record  as  an  exhibit. 

Chairman  Fu^mmincj.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mk  Alfxandfr.  Professor  (ialvin,  would  you  comment  on  Commis- 
sioner di  (ira/ia's  statement  that  normal  police  services  could  not  be 
cui  back  in  the  desegregation  situation.' 

Mr.  (Jaivin  I  here  was  earlier  in  the  game  a  decision  made  that 
they  vM)uld  maintain  present  levels  of  police  services.  This  came  out 
almost  at  the  same  lime  the  low  visibility  statement  was  made. 

There  is  an  assumption  in  here  -and  Tm  nt)l  prepared  to  attack  the 
assumption '-.that  the  department  was  busy  to  the  point  of  it  did  not 
have  any  flexibility  in  its  manpower.  In  other  words,  that  all  2,500  enu 
ployees  were  generally  taken  up  in  calls  for  service,  and  therefore  that 
there  was  no  flexibility  at  all. 

That  would  be  one  position. 

There  is  nothing  that  we  can  reject.  We  have  to  carry  on  normal 
activities  Thais  open  to  question,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  one  way 
or  the  vither  whether  that's  true. 

The  second.parl  of  thjl  question  is:  Are  there  those  activities  we  can 
suspend'^  And  I  think  it  is  unfair  to  talk  about  suspending  if  ther  was 
any  assumption  this  wl's  going  to  last  for  a  full  year.  If  they  were  work- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  this  was  a  1 -month  operation,  then  there  • 
would  have  been  some  reason  and  some  chance  of  saying  okay,  we  will 
go  on  l2  hour  shifts,  or  whatever,  at  that  time. 

I  do  hat^p^'"  think,  however,  there  was  an  overriding  issue.  Ihis 
department  has  a  tradition  of  taking  on  new  activities  through  a 
negotiation.  Now  Tm  not  talking  about  since  Commissioner  di  Grazia 
IS  on  the  scene  But  for  instance,  there  is  vk'lail  arrangement  within 
the  contract  where  anv  private  employer  wishes  to  hire  people,  use  po- 
licemen for  these  pet^ple  to  be  hired  Those  people  — the  money  is  paid 
to  the  department  and  the  drpartmenl  pays  them  and  there  is  a  roster 

Ihere  are  a  number  of  thiags  which  are  ru)t  classified  as  regular  po- 
lice duties,  and  I'm  sure  desegregation  fell  into  that  category,  which 
wvtild  automalicallv  under  the  eontiact  be  considered  as  ar  additional 
function.  - 
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c  And  Ml  I  think  there  was  the  pressure  i)f  maimaining  normal  police 
services,  and  I  think  there  happens  to  be  a  political  question  here.  too. 

If  you  say  to  the  public,  we're  not  going  to  police  you  because  we 
have  to  do  this  other  thing.  y»)u  may  be  creating  more  opposition  to 
the  alternate  program  You  ve  gi»t  a  desegregation  program,  you've  got 
a  busing  program  The  program  may  not  be  the  most  popular  in  the 
world  Vou  are  now  going  to  take  away  police  protection,  which  is  a 
vefy  important  item,  and  use  your  manpower  to  do  this. 

So  I  think  all  of  these  things  were  ir,  the  package,  and  I  think.what 
happened  was  the  decision  to  go  to  overtime  was  a  decision  that  was 
conditioned  by  those  factors,  political  and  operational. 

I  think,  however,  there  could  have  been  a  more  careful  analysis  of 
'  the  use  of  overtime.  And  I  happen  to  agree  with  some  of  the  com- 
ments made  earlier  They  did  get  forced  into  situations  where  people 
eould  no<be  easily  moved  in  terms  of  the  flexibility  of  the  contract 
and  m  terms  of  the  flexibility  of  the  situation, 
t     .Mk.  An  xANDi-K'.  Profes.sor  Fisk.  woi^ld  you  wish  to  comment? 

Mr  I-isk.  Yes.  Part  of  planning  to  shift  from  normal  operations  to 
'   emergency-tvpe  operations  is  to  assign  priorities  to  everyday  kinds  of 
services  m>  that  hnver  priority  services  can  he  discontinued.  And  unless 
that  sort  of  planning  is  done,  you  can't  realistically  mobilize  and  deal 
\viih  an  emergency,  whether  it  be  a  tlood.  a  riot,  or  any  kind  of  natural 

disaster  .  .      r  l  c 

Mr.  Ai.i  XANDi  R.  What  is  your  opinion,  about  the  ability  of  the  force, 
given,  its  numbers  in  terms  of  person  power,  to  be  able  to  maintain  th(> 
type  of  activity  that's  gone  on  this  year  on  a  sustained  basis  next  year?' 

Mr.  Fisk  The  answer  to  that  requires  that  you  analyze  each  site  and 
the  personnel  needs  for  that  site,  and  that  I  have  not  done.  But  my 
experience  indicates  that  an  organization  can  go  to  12  hours  on  arid 
•  12  hours  off.  thus  adding  .SO  percent  to  your  available  manpower. 
Now.  that's  a  minimal  increase. 

And  if  you  can  discontinue  low  priority  services,  there  can  be  even 
a  greater  increase  than  that  And  I  would  suggest  that  if  this  depart- 
ment IS  like  many  departments  1  know  of.  they  have  not  done  a  job 
recently  of  analyzing  the  services  they  render  and  assigning  priorities 

to  them.  .      I        f  ,u 

Mr    Auxandik    What  would  you  recommend  be  done  tor  tne 

•preparations  for  Phase  li  law  enforcement  ' 

Mr  Fisk  Well,  the  most  important  thing  that  1  would  recommend 
IS  to  make  sure 'that  thcv  adequately  analyze  the  nature  of  the  task 
concerning  them  and  then  coordinate  the  efforts  of  the  various  agen- 
cies •  .         ,  I 

f-or  example.  1  see  the  problem  of  taking  buses  into  schools  as  a 
'  very  intricite  te.im  kind  of  an  operation,  and  apparently  it  was  con- 
ducted as  such. during  part  of  the  time 

.  But  the  most  nupurtant  thing,  it  seems  to  me.  is  to  get  the  agencies 
t(»gether.  identify  their  tasks,  and  make  sure  that  there  is  some  ability 
to  co«)rdinate  their  efforts 

<^      ,J>  ' 
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I  would  add  to  that  that  "it  sce'ms  to'me'th'^t  there  must  be  some  .  ■ 
.  kmd  of  a  plan  for  deescalation  of  the  police  involvement  in  this 
•    because  public  order  in  our  kind  of  society  can''  .ome  from  the  coer-- 
ave  .nnue.nce  of  the  police  over  a  long  p^nvd  of  time.  Public  order 
has  to  come  from  the  community  itself. 
M«.  Ai.FXANDFR.  Piofessor  Galvin? 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  would  agree  with  the  more  careful  analysis  of  the  • 
prob  em.  and  I  would  urge  a  rethinking  of  the  response.  Now.  I  think 
the  department  has  learned  over  the  last  year.  I  think  it  was  obvious. 
But  I  wouldn  t  jump  to  any  conclusions. 

I  would  like  to  see  that  process  formalized.  I  would  like  to  see  an 
individual  assume  responsibility  as  soon  as  possible  for  developing 
what  I  would  classify  as  a  master  plan.  I  would  like  those  things  sub-  - 
milteil  to  writing  and  review. 

I  think  the  present  process  of  di.scu.ssion  which  we  have  heard 
de.scribed  is  certainly  a  start,  but  I  don't  know   how  long  you       '  - 
discuss-and  the  commissioner  suggested-Commissionbr  di  Grazia 
'  silfnlT"^*'^  ^^^^  P'''"*  defining  roles  and  mis- 

And  I  would  think  that  would  have  to  be  done  very  rapidly^and 
move  on  from  there,  because  September  is  2-1/2  months  awaV 
.         ALtXANiJFK.  One  final  question  from  mf 

Would  either  or  both  Of  you  commeflt  the  repeated  suggestion 
in  relation  to  Federal  police  presence? 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  have  a  quick  response.  1  think  Jim  has  a  longer  one. 

My  quick  response  is  I  see~it  means  you  were, Responsible  for  that 
area -I  see  there -I  don't  think  the  Federal  GoS^crnment  can  replace  ^ 
local  government  in  this  capacity,  s; 

I  do  agree,  however,  that  it  is  worth  considering  having  a  Federal 
presence  in  the  .sense  of  a  Federal  officer  or  so  available  to  encourage 
the  police  officers  that  there's  somebody  else  on  the  line,  enforcine 
this  Federal  order  ,^  i\  

You  are  going  to  have  to  face  that.  And  too. "there  have  been  dif- 
ficulties in  getting  convictions  in  regard  to  desegregation  activ.ities  and 
maybe  an  occasional  Federal  charge  where  it  would  be  handled  in  a 
different  way  would  do  much  for  the  morale  and  guidance  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Allxanoer  Profes.sor  Fisk. 

Mr,  Flsk.  I  would  simply  ryemphasi/e  the  last  point  made.  That  is. 
the  bite  of  the  law  really  comes  in  what  the  court  does,  and  from  what 
I  understand,  the  local  courts  have  not  put.  any  bite  into  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law. 

Ihat  IS  one  of  the  points  offered  as  a  basis  for  brmging  the  Federal 
authi>r.t.cs  m.  that  perhaps  the  Federal  courts  will  take  a  more  serious 
view  ot  the  situation 

Mr.  ALtXANDtR  I  have  no  more  questions.  Mr.  Chairman 
\ 
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C'MAIHMAN  l  ii  MMiNti  f  irst  of  all/l'd  like  to  request  that  t^js  part - 
'of  the  record  of  ihe  hearing  be  sMPpiied  the  conmiissioncr  of  the 
Boston  Police  Department  just  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  that  he- and 
his  associates  be  g<sen  the  oppi>itunity  of  providing  lis  v.ith  written 
comments,  or  if  they  so  request,  that  when  we  resume  the  recessed 
hearing.  <hat  the>  be  gisen  the  (^^pi^rtunity  of  making  verbal  comment. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  same  request  relevant  to  the"rcpt)rts.  Once 
they  are  completed  and  made  available  to  the  record,  that  they  be 
made  available  to  the  Boston  Police  Department  for  their  comment, 
cither  written  or  jial. 

C'ommissioner  Horn  '  • 

CoMMlssioMR  Ht)UN.  c;e.ntlcmen.  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
Dhserve  a  number  of  police  departments  around  America.  And  as  I  re- 
call the  evolulion  of  police  forces  in  this  cour|try.  the  further  west  "you 
move  -at  least  in  this |;entury  -the  more.  Btfrhaps.  career-oriented  and 
professional  the  major  urban  .police  dej/irtments  seem  to  be  ujl  op- 
posed to  some  on  the  older  east  coast. 

-  And  1  wi)nder.  in  your  examinatioy  of  the  Boston  Police  Department 
aiui'm  >our  e\per^-nce  generally,  how, would  you  describe  it  on  a  spec- 
trum moving  from.  say.  the  old-fashio'ned  patroiiage  police  department 
of  the  l*>th  centurv.  \<S  the  more  modern,  career-oriented  department, 
such  as  we  all  know  the  l.os  Angeles  Police  Department  is.  and  just 
•  how  "professional,  in  terms  of  recruitment,  application  of  merit  stan- 
dards on  entry,  and  application  of  those  standard.s.  on  the  selection  of 
•the  officers  for  promotion  ssithiif  the  police  department,  do  you  feel 
the  Boston  Police  Department  is  '  u      v  ' 

Mk  Fisk  The  reason  I'm  pausing  is  because  a  person  needs  to  have  ' 
a  substantial  basis  of  information  to  answer  a  question  like  that,  and 
the  kind  of  an.swer  I  would  have  to  give  you  would- be  an  answer  that 
deals  solelv  in  reputation.  Now.  I'm  not  sure  that's  fair. 

Mr  GxlviN  I  would  be  willing  to  respondlp-i^fm  a  very  cautious 
wav   \  think  yoar'  phraseology  jij,.t*M'm«-'«*^irecr-oriented.*'  I  don't 
/  think  there's  any  question  thift  the  Boston  police  officer  is  careet- 
oriented  The  question  of  professionali/ation  is  another  word.  , 

indeed,  one  of  the  things  that  the  Boston  Police  Department  has  is 
long  experience 

Now:  this  department  has  had  a  checkered  history  as  I  reterrcd  to 
earlier  in  the  game,  as  have  most  departments.  It  is  a  department  y 
which  has  la'ge  numbers  of    ^en  per  thou.sand.  This  is  a  relatively-^ 
small  traditi  mal  citv  It  employs  foot  patrolmen  as  a  regular  task,  then 
mt)ved  into  cars,  now  goinjj  back  t*)  foot  patrolmen,  this  sort  of  thing, 
because  of  the  conimunitv  relations  question 


In  the  last  2-1/2  yciir-. 


there  have  been  a  number  of  attempts  to 
bring  in  the  s»)rt  i  f 'things  that  are  common  on  the  west  coast.  The 
dtscussu)n  of  be  sergeant  s  promotion  exam  for  the  first  tinje  using  an 
oral  ^ 
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Y<n.  uku;»uve  .to  undcr.staiuhMil.thc  Bostoi/ Police  Department,  its 
C.V.I  sfcrvK- .  .s  under  State  control.  It  is  not  a  local  civil  "j^vice  com- 
..-   niission.  Al  police  officers  in  Massachusetts  are- selected  thri)ugh  that 
P  occss    ,  h.  State  civil  service'  h.s  never  seen  fit  to  go  fn  th't 
rcgHM''"     '  '"^«"fi«ni^''>t  is  pretty  well  governed  in  t^»t 

Seniority  has  been  a  heavy  issue,  and  not  in  a  contract  sense,  but 
a  has, been  a  heavy  issue.  .' 

Since  the  contract  has  come  in.  Ihcre.  have  been,  a  large  number  of 
disagreements  on  reforms,  if  you,  wo.uld.  And .  as  I  understand  it 
itomewherc  around  10))  grievances  have  been  presented  within  either 
the  labor  relations  or  the  courts  within  the  last  year  o*r  so.  and  many 
,  clptcd'    "  California- policemen  would  consider  ac- 

T-nr  instance,  the  last  contract  request  of  the  BPPA  was"  to  allow 
.  only  tor  two-mun  cars.  Now.  west  ccv.st  police  cit'partments  would  view 
•         'hu;'  rh'?'  ^'"^'"7  ,^^'"8.  Not  that  you  have  to  have  all  one-man 

io  Jhing;  m  Bo:;:,;/' ^^^-^-^  -^>'  they 

So  it  is  certainly  an.eastern  police  departmeiu.  If  you  (lapp'en  to  like 
.eastern  police  departments,  then  that's  what  it  is      \  ^ 
<■  t'MMl.s.siasKR  Horn.  Yes.  Profes.sor  Fisk?  ' 

"  An'^elerPoli!    n       "Pf""""''^  »he  operation  of  the  Los 

the'a^^miss'ion. '''''''  rather' Cosely.  being  on 

head'nf  ^-""^'^ts  of  five  men  who.  by  charter,  are  the 

head  of   he  department,  who  are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  We  hitve 

ve^r  h!  ,  ^T"  '  '"''^  ^'8'^^"  """'ber  of 

vers,  but  who  serves  until  ho  reaches  retirement  age, or  decides  to 
retire,  or  is  removed  cause.  Now.  I  suppose  you  know  we\have  a  rather 
strong-willed  chief  of  police.  <■  rmntr 

contrli'^^'hTf'"'.!'  ^"T'"'  '  ^""'^  this  point     that-the  ' 

..con  ras  lhat  I  make  rather  quickly  is  the  strength  of  the  partisan 
politica  influence  here  as  compared  to  the  almost  totaMack  of  par- 
tisan poliiical  mnuencc  in  mv  organization.  i  '  par  .  . 

CoMMissioNFR  Horn  Let  me  ask.  pursuing  the  feffect  of  collective  , 
bargaining- on  police  departments  especially  as  they  deal  with  matters 
o  desegregation  which  require  often  specialised  training,  many  extra  ' 
hours,  just.us  f  erhaps  a  civil  disturbance  generally  syould  require,  do 
you  gentlemen,  as  professionals  knowledgeable  in  this-area.  feel  that 
collective  bargaining  is  dtjtrimcnt.'U  to  the  effective  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  the  efficient  uiilization  of  police  personnel  in  meeting  crises 
such  as  those  we  find  as  the  result  of  civil^disturbances  and  desegrega- 
tion where  deep  emotion;, I  involvements  become  obvious'.'  ' 

Mr  Hsk  We  have  an  mteresting  contrast  again  bcvtwe^jn  Boston  and 
my  organisation,  becau.se  in  our  department  we  have  a  history  of  an  • 
employees  association  that  goes  back  for  30  or  40  years.  And  just  . 


recently  has  it  taken  a  strong  hun^  in  terms  of  nogotuiting  with  the  de^ 
partment  in  terms  of  working.  V;onditians  and  the  processmg  of 

^'Arthifjuncture  in  time,  the  kinds  of  issue.s  over  -hich  we  bargain 
do  not  infringe  upon  the  ability  of  an  administrator  to  run  hus  organi/a- 

"Tiui  wc  arc  dealing  with  sorS  valid  issues.  Policemen  are  fmding 
v^ays  lo  deal  with  their  grievances  in  legitimate  fashions  now.  and  I 
Thnk  i^.  he  long  run  that's  good.  But  in  ,the  process  ofturnmg  this 
no"  over  to  Professor  Galvin.  we  have  the  other  extreme  here_ 

And  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  to  ^-^'7^^;"' "V  f  L 
Mr  (iAiMN.  You  have  to  somewhat  understand  the  history  ot  the 
,  lu,sion  police  contract  The  Boston  police  contract  grew  out  of  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  policemen  that  they  -ere  bemg  a  ■ 
bitrarily  and  caprici.>usly  assigned  to  various  posts,  lhat  actor 
developed  a  considerable  amount  of  militancy.  It  was  also  t.ed  into  the 
question  of  police  brutality,  etc.        .  •       ,  .  .  m.i 

Now  that  operation  and  that  negotiation  occurred  between  65  and 
•64  when  the  previous  commissioner  was  .  ot  a  very  strong-willed  man. 
He  wasn't,  an  individual  who  had  the  same,  let's  say.  public  .mage  as 
iho  orc^ent  commissioner.  , 
'  During  that  time  there  was  a  traditional-the  tradition  in  police 
ncRotiations  that  I  have  seen  is  if  the  city  can  figure  out  a  way  to  give 
them  fringe  benefits  and  working  conditions  and  not  give  them  money, 
that's  the  way  they'd  like  to  go.  •  «^ 

And  there 's.some  rt-ason  to  believe  that  some  issues  were  bargained 

"""now  we  Mf>w  have  one  of  the  strongest  contracts  in  police  circles. 
And  the  union  is  basically  saying  di  Grazia  wants  to  go  bdck  to  capr  - 
C.OUS  and  arbitrary  assignment  of  personnel.  And  assignment  of  per- 
Honnel  is  very  important  in  terms  of  desegregation.   ^    .  „ 

So  those  issues-and  di  Grazia  is  saying,  "l  need  flexibility.'  And  we 
are  at  somewhat  of  an  impasse  because  o(-they  are  "ggerheads 
and  both  must  maintain  their  positions  to  make  sure  they  don  t  give 
an>  more  And  there's  a  whole  history  of  this. 

Pardon  mo  Commissioner  di  Grazia  referred  to  the  fact  tha  there 
was  grievance'  about  using  policewomen,  or  a  grievance  about  using 
W?ck  officers  because  the  statement  in  fact  is.  under  the  contract,  that 
o:;;;t.me  musv  be  distributed  on  a  fair  and  impartial  basis  with  each 

'"S"  if  you  need  a  black  officer  and  he  only  comes  up  once  every 
85  tuwis  you  c^n  t  ^o  that.  So  there's  pressure  to  go  that  particular 

.   '''They  had  grievances  u.aling  with  the  assignment  of  ..women  to  the 
siThools  And  it  giics  on  and  on 

Sol   .s  that  a  question  of  unfairness  or  is  that  a  question  of  ar- 
bitrarmers'  I  don't'know.  It's  that  sort  of  a  situation  and  they  are  m 
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,  the  middle  of  It.  I  he  contract  is  strong.  I  hey  have"  a  strong  commis- 
sioner who  disagrees  with,  their  interpretation,  and  I  think  that,  in  it- 
se,lf,  affected  the  choice  of  options,  his  ability  to  do  things 

Commissioner  Horn.  Now  this  last  question  is  a  delicate  one  and 
<ibvu,usly  there  is  a  fundamental  matter  of  first  amendment  rights  in- 

But  rm  interested  in  what  is  your  professional  judgment  as  to  the 
appropriate  role  of  the  media,  particularly  the  electronic  media,  in  the 
middle  ot  a  civil  disturbance,  if  you  would  describe  what  occurred  out- 
side South  Boston  High  School  as  a  civil  disturbance. 

But  in  the  middle. of  disturbances  that  are  related  to  desegregation 
where  emotions  are  deep,  violence  occurs  and  other  types  of  hostility 

*     M^'yt  "Sf f'""''  by  the  media? 

MR.  \  isK.  Well.  I  can  cite  two  examples  in  my  experience 

ranN  nf'V'''r'""\"*''u"'        ^  "8"'  ''""^ht  to  serve  some  war- 

mt  .k  "  headquarters  of  the  Black  Panthers,  Now.  one 

mistake  that  we  ma,lc  was  not  to  provide  for  press  coverage. 

We  discovered- -and  it  shouldn't  have  surprised  us--that  we  didn't 
have  much  credibility  in  the  black  community.  As  a  consequence  that 
community  was  willing  to  believe  the  very  worst  of  us 

And  .since  there  wasn't  press  coverage  at  that  event,  the  community 
was  poorly  informed  and  chose  to  believe  the  worst  of  us 

But  „n  the  other  hand  I  can  recall  a  working  relationship  we  had 
with  ihe  press  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  Martin  Luther  King 
We  were  very  much  concerned  about  the  prospect  of  burnings  in  our 
city.  And  we  asked  the  press-particularly  the  radio-not  to  give  a 
continuing  jiccount  of  fires,  so  that  we  wouldn't  encourage  spectators 
nor  would  we  suggest  to  people  that  they  start  more  fires  ^  ^ 

But  .t  IS  true  that  the  presence  of  the  presis  and  the  presence  of 
crowds  of  people  tends  to  attract  more.  And  that  of  itself  is  one  of 

confiTjl^"'  '''''        P'"'""      P'^P''-''  P"»'^"«*«' 

Mr.  Calvin^  a  quick  response.  I  assume  you  are  referring  now  to 
the  question  of  the  number  of  newsmen,  etc..  on  the. scene.  That  was 
my  general  — 

.   CcMMissioNfR  HoR.N  That's  right.  There  is  a  critical  mass.  Is  it  un- 
reasonable of  the  police  department  to  impose  certain  rules''  What  is 
appropriate,  given  the  first  amendment,  also  given  the  responsibility 
for  furthering  public  order''  ' 
,    Mr  GAI.VIN.  I  think-l  don't  want  to  fall  back  on  some  kind  of 
public  security,  because  it  smacks  too  much  of  national  security.  But 
I  think  when  you  are  on  the  street  and  have  an  operation  going.  I  think 
there  have  ;o  be  arrangements  with  the  press,  whether  it  be  poolinp 
or  whatever  else,  that  you  simply  can  t  have-l  don't  know  whether 
It  s  accurate,  but  Commissioner  di  Gra/ia  said  this  morning,  he  said 
that  80  out  of  .l(K)-somebody  said  80  out  of  300-maybe  it  was 
Barry-okay.  80  out  of  }()()  people  were  press 
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I  heard  the  commissioner  one  time  say  the  press  rushed  in  when  the 
buses  came  forward.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  the  testimony  today.  But 
it  strikes  me  that  80  people  rushing  forward  can  look  like  somebody  s  , 

'"sj"f  t'hllT  you  have  to  have  some  sort  of  guidelines  and  control. 
Now.  I  don't  think  you  bar  the  press.  I  think  you  have  to  work  out 
a  ptwling  arrangement  where  they  can  get  their  information  and  go 
forward  in  that  regard.  .   u  ■  ,u„, 

I  don't  want  tb  stop  them  from  recording  the  situation  at  al^  in  tha 
*'      sense  but  !  do  want  them  to  understand  that  there  is  a  physical 
presence  problem  which  can  contribute  to  public  safety. 
^       Commissioner  Horn.  And  perhaps  pooling  or  somethmg  hke  that 

micht  be  one  solution.  ,  . 

MR.  GALV.N.  Yes.  pooling  seems  to  be  a-.f  you  are  going  t  have 
80  people.  If  you  only  have  five.. you  don't  have  to  pool.  You  have 
to  be  realistic,  about  this.  But  if  you  really  have  that  many  people.  I 
think  you  have  to  pool  the  operation.  •     „io„nina  fnr  an 

Mr  FisK.  I  have  one  more  observation.  Part  of  the  planning  for  an 
event  of  this  sort  is  to  have  a  press  officer  and  to  have  some  kmd  of 
arrangements  that  really  are  worked  out  in  advance,  contmuing  ar- 

,  ""Nr.^aior  of  the  South  Boston  High  Sch^.  situatU. 

is  this:  That  if  the  police  had  anticipated  the  need-and  they  should 
have-to  establish  a  perimeter  beyond  which  spectators  could  not  go 
and  the  perimeter  should  have  been  at  a  pomt  where  they  could  not 
have  thrown  objects  at  the  buses-if  they  had  established  a  perimeter 
aSd  Arranged  for  the  press  to  be  within  that  P"-^;^';^^ " 
identified,  it  would  not  have  had  the  confusmg  impact  as  it  must  have 

""commissioner  Horn.  Did  you  discover  in  your  "'^'"j"^;^^" 
Planning  of  the  Boston  Police  Department  m  Phase  I.  and  anythins  you 
S  know  about  Phase  II.  that  there  was  adequate  planning  for  rela- 
3  with  the  media  and  how  they  were  to  be  serviced  dunng  some 
situations? 

Mr.  FisK.  No.  1  did  not.  .  i         « .o„  n  u/a<in't 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  did  not  run  across  it.  That  doesn  t  mean  it  wasn  t 

'''commissioner  horn.  We  might  ask  the  commissioner  to  comment 
on  that  when  we  send  him  the  testimony,  if  you  would. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Rankin. 

Commissioner  Saltzman? 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  A  very  brief  question,  plea.e 
In  the  preservation  of  order.  Professor  F.sk.  you  defined  the  posture 
of  the  oolice  as  possibly  an  aggressive  stance, 
.      Doos'^his  include  and  is  i.  appropriate  for  .he  police  o'  .den,  f, 
those  individuals  who  are  inflammatory  and  ,nc,„ng  m  ^^'  '  "^f^'-^- 
and  then  the  times  where  a  demonstration  is  on  the  threshold  of 
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becoming  an  illegal  arid  disorderly  mob,  to  remove  such  individuals? 
Is  that  kmd  of  action  appropriate? 

Mr.  Fisk.  It's  not  qu'te  that  simple,  of  course,  because  before  the 
po  ice  can  r«move  that  person  ther6  must  be  a  violation  of  the  law  in- 
volved. 

Now,  my  statement  was  prevention  of  disorder  by  aggressive  tactics 
on  the  part  of  the  police.  And  this  is  not  responsive  to  your  question 

I  would  like  to  add  this,  though,  in  any  event:  I  think  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  police  to  perceive  of  themselves  as  contributors  to  disorder 
•imply  because  iliey  adopt  an  aggressive,  intimidating  stance.  And  the 
stance  I  m  talking  about  is  one  which  makes  it  very  clear  to  a  person 
who  would  violate  the  law,  that  if  he  does  violate  the  law  that  there's 
going  to  be  some  bite  to  the  enforcement-lawful  bite  to  the  enforce- 
ment. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  But  it's  inappropriate,  even  though  the 
police  intelligence  may  have  identified  a  person  who  is  inflammatory 
in  his  impact,  to  remove  him  prior  to  his  doing  anything** 

That  is  not  what  you  mean  by  aggressive. 

Mr.  Fisk.  No.  I  would  add,  though,  that  if  you  do  know  of  such  per- 
sons, that  the  presence  of  a  policeman  nearby  who  is  observinc  him 
could  serve  as  a  deterrent. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  The  second  question.  You  indicated  that 
public  order  has  to  come  from  the  community,  and  of  course,  Ihans^ 
the  reality  and  spirit  and  nature  of  a  democratic  society. 

What  steps  would  you  suggest  that  the  police  department  itself  might 
foster  to  encourage  that  kind  of  spirit  in  the  community?  Is  there  any 
specific  responsibility  within  the  area  of  the  police  department  for  this 
spirit? 

Mr.  Fisk  Well,  my  understanding  is  that  prior  to  the  actual 
beginning  of  school,  the  police  did  try  to  plan  with  the  community, 
and  in  South  Boston  they  were  unsuccessful  in  working  with  the  com- 
munity. 

Now.  we  heard  "of  an  o0ker  whose  name  I  don't  recall,  the  juvenile 
officer  at  Columbia  Roint,  who  I  think  epitomizes  what  we're  talkiniz 
about.  •  * 

He's  a  person  who's  been  able  to  build  up  trust,  mutual  trust  in  the 
community,  and  I  suspect  if  he  would  set  about  exercising  his  leader- 
ship with  the  youth  themselves  in  the  schools,  that  something  very  sic- 
nificant  would  have  happened. 

Now.  I  know  that  Judge  Garrity  in  some  of  his  comments  tried  to 
encourage  planning  at  that  level.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  until  you 
start  to  plan  at  the  level  of  the  youth  themselves— and  we've  found  by 
experience- 1  know  Mr.  Buggs  has  with  his  experience-that  youth 
really  are  more  pliable  than  some  of  us  who  are  older,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  solve  this  from  the  presence  of  the  police.  We  will  administer 
some  aspirin,  but  we're  not  going  to  administer  any  cures. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Calvin.  I  would  like  one  comment  on  that. 
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The  only  issue-I  would  make  sure  we  did  not  try  and  think  that 
the  police  could  handle  that  sort  of  .ituatlon.  They  can  help  it.  they 
can  assist  in  it.  but  really  what  you  have  is  a  community-l  don  t 
know-a  community  feeling  which  is  opposed  to  another  act  and  the 
oolice  really  li^ppen  to  be  in  the  middle. 

They  can  he>Pxto  smooth  it  over.  In  some  areas  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  work  it^put  very  well.  There  were  a  number  of  community 
relations  officers  in  schools  who  performed  very  well  according  to  the 
tchool  people  in  terms  of  solving  these  sort  of  problems. 

But  the  police,  c^in't  solve  that  one  by  themselves.  There  s  just  no 

^  Mr  BugOS.  I  find  it  a  little  interesting  to  refer  to  ^Mr.  Fisk  as 
"Drofe8sor"-after.Kaving  called  him  "chier'  for  a  long  time. 

You  and  I,  as  you  well,  know,  talked  on  more  occasions  than  either 
of  us  can  remember  before,  during,  and  after  the  Watts  \^oi  rcB^rd^ni 
an  issue  which  really  has  not  been,  mentioned  here,  and  Id  really  like 
your  reaction  to  it.  And  that  is  the  long-time  preparation  of  police  of- 
ficers in  terms  of  dealing  with  problems  that  have  racial  overtones. 

We  as  you  may  recall,  had  worked  together  on  that  in  Los  Angeles 
for  several  years  prior  to  the  riot  in  '65,  and  there  was  some  question 
at  the  time  of  the  riot  as  to  what  extent  had  that  trainmg  been  suffi- 
cient to  provide  for  the  people  of  the  communities  affected  the  kmd 
of  understanding  coercion,  if  you  will,  that  was  necessary  m  that  kind 

°^And*ihe"  question  is  whether  or  not  you  discovered  such  a  program  ^ 
here  or  a  desire  to  have  such  a  program  in  the  Boston  Police  Depart- 

MR.  FisK.  Training  happens  to  be  the  area  thai  Mr.  Galvm  m- 

'"MrGALviN.  Might  I  respond?  At  the  recruit  level,  the  Boston  Po- 
lice Department  are  presently  engaged  in  a  traming  program  that  must 
certainly  rank  high  in  terms  of  the  scale  that  Commissioner  Horn  sug- 
gested. They  are  moving  ahead.  But  that  is  goinj  to  be  ^  veiy.  ve  > 
slow  process  because  you  have  a  large  department,  and  with  all  due 
reCence  to  Chairman  Flemming.  the  officers  do  not  retire  very 
early-there 's  a  very  low  turnover.  '  .u    i-  ti  ic 

Now.  that  program,  if  \x  is  carried  out  along  »he  Imes  that  it  .s 
presently  being  carried  out.  should  in  time  have  a  significant  effect  on 
officers  It  is  a  program  which  deals  with  confiict  management 
qSns.  with  cri^s  intervention,  with  a  great  deal  of  community  m- 
volvement  in  the  training  process,  and  I  think  the  program  shows  a  lot 
of  hope  for  the  future  in  that  regard. 

ChLm.n  FUMMINC.  Thank  you.  both  of  you.  for  the  ime  you 
have  put  in  and  for  the  information  and  conclusions  that  you  have 
pJesentSd  to  us.  We  are  indebted  to  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  hearing  will  be  in  recess  for  about  15  minutes. 


(Recess.  1^^,.^,,  .  .    .    '  ^ 

CHAiRM^yfi  Fi.HMMiN(i.  Thcliearing  will  resume. 
I  wouM  like  to  make  at  this  point  a  statement  on  behalf  of  live  of 
my  colleagues. 

As  a  part  of  this  hearing,  the  staff  of  this  Commission  scheduled  and 
the  Commissioners  approved  the  presence,  under  subpenae.  of  three 
representatives  of  the  Boston  news  media. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  its  history  that  the  Commission  issued  sub- 
penae  to  representatives  of  the  news  media. 

Prior  to  the  time  required  by  the  subpenae  for  his  appearance  before 
the  Commission.  Mr.  Robert  Healy.  executive  director  of  the  iioswn 
Cilohe,  sent  a  communication  to  the  Commission  Chairman. 

In  that  communication.  Mr.  Healy  explained  that  he  had  provided 
an  information  requested  to  the  Commission  .staff  in  their  interviews 
0h  him  in  connection  with  their  preparation  for  this  hearing. 
J'^Mr.  Healy  stated  that  while  he  had  no  objection  to  voluntarily 
providing  the  information  sought,  as  a  newspaper  editor  he  considered 
It  a  violation  of  his  rights  under  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion  to  be  required  by  subpena  to  appear  before  this  Commission  or 
any  government  body  for  the  purpose  of  being  compelled  to  answer" 
questions  relative  to  the  coverage  of  news. 

The  Commission  has  had  the  point  of  view  expressed  by  Mr.  Healy 
under  advisement. 

Five  of  -the  members  of  the  Commission  have  decided  to  keep  it 
under  advisement  until  such  time  as  this  hearing  is  resumed.  Our 
reason  for  keeping  it  under  advisement  is  that  we  feel  vhat  a  very 
basic,  fundamental  issue  of  both  procedure  and  substance  has  been 
raised. 

We  desire  to  have  the  benefit  of  research  on  the  part  of  our  legal 
department  beforv  wo  make  a  decision. 

^  In  brief,  the  Commission  has  this  matter  under  advisement.  The 
Commission  will  consider  further  on  the  basis  of  research  conducted 
by  our  legal  department.  We  will  arrive  at  a  decision.  We  will  make 
our  deci.sion  public  when  wc  return  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing this  hearing. 

What  I  have  just  said  represents  t(io  point  of  view  of  five  of  the  six 
members  of  the  Commission  V  j 

At  this  time.  1  would  like  to  rejCognize  Commissioner  Horn  for  a 
statement. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Thank  you.  Mr. 'Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that 
my  colleagues  will  study  this  matter  further. 

I  disagree  with  the  actions  of  my  colleagues,  however,  with  respect 
to  the  handling  of  the  subpena  issuc^d  to  Mr  Robert  Healy,  executive 
editor  of  the  Boston  (Jlohe,  ajid  several  other  representatives  of  the 
media. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  provide  my  reasons  for  such  disagreement 
at  this  time. 
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One  of  the  purposes  of  Ihe  linited  States  Commission  on  Civil 
RiKhts  is  to  gather  information  concerning  denial  of  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  Tor  this  and  other  reasons,  the  Commission  came  to 
Boston  to  conduct  a  hearing  into  the  effectiveness  of  Phase  I  and 
Phase  11  of  public  school  desegregation  as  ordered  by  the  heUerai  ais- 

trict  court.  ,  .•  ^ 

Pursuant  to  our  responsibilities  and  .past  Commission  practice,  a 
cross  section  of  more  than  100  witnesses  who  represented  a  wide  spec 
trum  of  community  opinion  were  subpenaed.  With  the  exception  of  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet,  it  has  been  standard  practice  during  my  t 
years  on  the  Commission  to  subpena  witnesses  partly  for  their  own 

'"Th^'i^h^uance  of  a  subpena  does  not  imply  a  prejudgment  by  this 
.  Commission  as  to  the  assumed  hostility  of  any  particular  witness. 
•  although  on  occasion  witnesses  have  been  hostile  or  reluctant,  because 
of  threats  and  for  other  reasons,  to  appear. 

In  its  quest  for  information  and  understanding  so  that  the  Commis- 
sion  might  properly  make  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President,  we  have  sought  to  understand  the  prin- 
cipal forces  and  groups  at  work  in  a  community  that  pertain  ,to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  community  in  meeting  its  obligations  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  relevant  Federal  laws,  executive  orders,  administrative 
regulations,  and  court  decisions. 

It  was  pursuant  to  that  purpose  and  approach  that  our  Office  of 
General  Counsel  recommended,  and  the  Commission,  agreed,  to  have 
a  panel  on  community  leadership,  private  sector,  during  its  Boston 
hearings,  md  to  invite  among  others  several  representatives  of  the 
print  and  visual  media  to  share  their  views  on  Boston's  desegregation 

experience  with  us.       ■  •  i 

Rep.esentatives  of  the  business  and  religious  communities  and 
higher  educational  institutions  appeared  on  Tuesday  afternoon  June 
17  1975  During  the  hearings,  various  leaders  of  community  and 
school  organizations  as  well  as  elected  and  appointed  school,  city, 
State  governmental  officials,  were  also  subpenaed  to  appear  and  share 
their  experiences  with  the  Commission.  .  .      ,     ■.  i. 

Of  the  105  witnesses  subpenaed  by  the  Commission  for  Us  week- 
long  Boston  hearings.  5  challenged  the  Commissions  subp.na^ 
Three-Thomas  Johnson.  Patricia  Russell,  and  Nancy  Yotts- quite 
properly  -ppeared  before  the  Commission  and,  as  is  their  right,  in- 
voked varbus  constitutional  objections  as  a  basis  for  their  refusal  to 
respond  to  questions  raised  by  the  Commission  and  its  staff. 

One  subpenaed  witness.  State  Representative  Raymond  L.  Flynn. 
refused  to  honor  the  subpena  and  did  not  appear  when  ca  led_  The 
Commission,  also  quite  properly...  directed  that  the  matter  ot  enforce- 
ment of  the  subpena  be  referred  to  the  United  States  attorney^ 

The  fifth  witness.  Mr.  Robert  Healy,  executive  editor  of  the  Bos.on 
■  Globe  refused  to  honor  the  subpena  and  did  not  appear  before  the 
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Commission  to  assert  the  constitutional  objections  which  he  had  u  pep 
feet  right  to  invoke.  \ 

I  understand  that  other  representatives  of  the /media  were  willing  to 
appear. 

As  previously  indicated,  the.  media  panel  was  originally  scheduled 
for  2.30  p.m.  on  Tuewlay.  June  17,  1975.  Extensive  discussion  of  this 
issue  occurred  within  the  Commission  during  the  past  week.  It  would 
not  be  essential  to  describe  the  various  issues  and  decisions  which 
were  made,  except  to  note  that  when  the  media  panel  was  postponed 
from  a  time  certain  of  2:30  p,m.  on  Tuesday.  June  17. 'l 975.  while 
discussions  were  occurring  between  Commission  and  its  staff.  Mr. 
Healy  and  his  counsel,  the  subperia  lapsed. 

A  majority  of  my  colleagues  were  convinced,  as  has  been  indicated 
by  the  Chairman,  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  issuing  a  subpena 
to  a  member  of  the  media  and  refused  to  issue  a  new  subpena.  It  is 
that  decision  with  which  I  disagree,  and  I  believe  I  should  state  my 
reasons  for  my  concern  at  this  time. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  this  decision  of  the  Commission  which  con- 
cern me.  ' 

The  first  aspect  is  a  matter  of  Commission  procedure.  I  believe  that 
when  the  Commission  has  validly  issued  a  subpena.  that  witnesses  who 
refuse  to^s^tify  should  be  required  to  appear  before  the  Commission 
.  to  provid'e  their  reasons,  and  if  they  desire,  to  i.jvoke  their  constitu- 
tional protections. 

Three  of  the  five  reluctant  witnesses  did  so  appear  and  invoked  vari- 
ous constitutional  protections  as  w..s  their  right.  The  Commissioi  has 
under  advi.scmeni  their  refusing  to  answer  its  questions.  Memoranda 
are  to 'be  submitted  to  the  Commission  by  counsel  for  these  witnesses, 
and  the  Commission  will  review  this  material  and  men.iranda  from  its 
Office  of  General  Counsel  prior  to  making  a  decision  first  as  to 
whether  or  not  contumacy  has  been  committed,  and  second  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  matter  should  be  referred  to  the  United  States  at- 
torney .so  that  court  enforcement  of  the  Commission's  subpena  might 
be  requested 

Representative  Fiynn.  an  elected  Stale  official,  did  not  appear.  The 
Commission  referred  the  matter  to  the  United  Stales  attorney. 

Mr.  Healy  of  .the  Ho.sion  Clohe  did  not  appear.  No  memoranda,  at 
this  point,  as  to  the  constitutional  issues  involved  have  been 
exchanged.  The  Commission  simply  refused  to  take  any  further  action 
until  today,  when  it  has  made  a  decision  to  take  the  matter  under 
further  advisement. 

I  believe  that  all  individuals  and  all  representiitives  of  institutions 
should  be  treated  similarly  under, the  Constitution 

I  believe  Mr.  Healy  has  a  perfect  right  to  invoke  the  first  ariiend- 
ment.  but  I  also  believe  he  should  have  done  so  before  this  Commis- 
sion. 
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The  second  issue  concerns  substance  and  the  right  of  a  government 
agency  to  secure  the  information  it  needs  to  make  its  fmuings  and 
reeommendiilions  to  the  Congress  and  the  President.  . 

It  is  that  issue  that  my  eolleagues  today  have  decided  that  they  w.l 
have  a  further  exchange  of  memoranda  on  within  the  Commission.  anO 

possibly  with  other  outside  parties.   

I  believe  that  the  United  Stales  Commission  .on  Civil  Rights  cannot 
properly  understand  what  occurred  in  Boston  during  Phase  1.  or  what 
might  occur  during  Phase  U.  unless  it  also  understands  the  aciivi Ucs 
aiid  the  processes  by  which  the  print  and  visual  media  are  mvolveU  m 
covering  the  process  of  desegregation,  . 

I  would  agree  that  the  media  have  a  right  to  invoke,  and  »  w""'^ 
support  them  should  a  governmental  agency  query  thctn  on  specific  in- 
cidents or  mailers  of  news  or  editorial  judgment. 

However  the  media  are  not  invisible  participants  m  the  process  ot 
desegregation.  They  are -vital  and  obvious  actors  on  the  stage,  just  as 
arc  the  community's  other  leaders,  the  police,  the  teachers,  the  stu-  . 
dents,  the  parents,  among  others,  and  we  have  heard  from  all  of  those. 
■  It  is  essential  that  this  Commission  understand  the  problems  encoun- 
tered bv  the  media  in  covering  a  process  of  change  that  all  too 
treuuenilv  has  involvt-d  violence  and  subversion  of  the  law. 

Testimony  has  been  received  by  this  Commission  as  to  the 
balance"  of  coverage  during  Phase  I.  It  is  the  general  feeling  ot  several 
witnesses  and  this  Commissioner,  speaking  for  myself  alone,  that  the 
Boston  desegregation  process  was  handled  in  a  more  responsible  way 
by  "the  local  than  by  the  national  media,  although  I  believe  one  witness 
disagreed  with  that  The  liosum  dlahe  in  particular  has  received  na- , 
tional  recognition  for  its  positive  role.  ,  „ 

Mrs  Gloria  COnwav.  publisher  of  the  Charlesiuwn  Patriot,  did  ap- 
pear as  part  of  a  panel  of  parents  and  leaders  to  discuss  the  problems 
and  opportunities  for  desegregation  in  Charle.stown  She  too.  quite 
properly  noted  her  first  amendment  rights  with  regard  to  the  specifics 
of  news  coverage,  but  she  provided,  in  my  judgment,  valuable  insight 
for  at  least  this  Commissioner  on  the  more  general  aspects  on  news 

■ ''T'^Jm  grateful  for  her  comments.  I  only  wish  that  Mr.  Healy  other 
media  representatives,  and  my  colleagues  could  have  had  a  similar  on- 
the-record  exchange  as  a  basis  for  our  findings  and  our  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Congress.  _  , 
I  think  the  Commission  will  regret  that  it  has  decided  to  differentiate 

'  between  individuals  and  institutions  in  the  invocation  of  constitutional 

"*Well  may  I  add,  as  the  Chairman  noted  and  I  have  mentioned 
several' times  in  m>  statement,  the  Commission  will  take  under  further 
advisement  !ts  later  decision  on  this  matter.  .u  ,  ,k 

My  concern  is  primarily  one  of  procedure  this  week,  tha  those 
rights  which  I  agree  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  assert  should  have 
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been  asserted  before,  the  Commission,  and  then  the  exchanse  of 
memoranda  occurring. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Commissioner  Horn  has  very  effectively 
identified  the  issues  that  are  before  us  as  a  result  of  the  receiDt  of  the 
communication  from  Mr.  Hcaly. 

Again,  I  want  to  simply  underline  the  fact  that  the  five- my  five  col- 
Icagues-my  four  colleagues  and  myself  have  not  made  a  decision  as 
of  thu  pomt  on  the  issues  that  Commissioner  Horn  identified  We  are 
tskmg  for  our  legal  department  to  provide  us  with  an  indepth  docu- 
ment dealmg  with  thU  very,  very,  basic  and  fundamental  right. 

We  will  weigh  that  and  then  we  will  make  a  decision,  r  don't  want 
anybody  to  think  w<s  are  not  going  to  make  a  decision  on  these  issues 
(hat  Commissioner  Horn  has  very  effectively  identified.  We  will  make 
decisions  on  both  of  them.  They  will  be  announced  in  public  when  the 
hearing  w  resumed,  and  of  course,  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  public 
.  record.  *^  ■ 

I  would  now  like  to  ask  Counsel' to  call  the  next  witness. 
(Pause.) 

No— I'm  sorry.  No  witness  has  been  called  yet.  I'm  sorry." 
Mr.  Stocks.  Representative  Raymond  Flynn. 
(Whereupon.    Raymond    L.    Flynn    was   sworn    by  Chairman 
Flemming] 
Chairman  Flemminc:  Thank  you. 


TESTIMONY  or  RAYMOND  L  FLYNN.  MASSACHUSETTS  GENERAL  COURT 
SEVENTH  SUFFOLK  DISTRICT,  CITY  OF  BOSTON 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Flynn.  would  you  please  state  for  the  record  your 
name,  address,  and  your  position  in  the  State  legislature  and  the  dis. 
trict  you  represent? 

Mr.  Flynn.  Raymond  L.  Flynn.  Member  of  the  Massachusetts 
General  Court  from  the  Seventh  Suffolk  District  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
I  reside  at  I  Flint  Place.  South  Boston.  Massachusetts  02127. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Would  you  please  characterize  for  the  Commission  the 
reaction  of  your  constituents  to  school  desegregation  as  ordered  under 
Phase  I? 

Mr.  Flynn.  I'd  be  happy  to.  Mr.  Counsel,  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  if  I  can.  could  I  just  clarify  the  record  for  my  own  ooint 
of  view?  *^ 

I  just  heard  Mr.  .Horn.  I  believe  it  was.  and  Mr.  Flemming. 
downstairs  on  the  int»^rcom.  and  I'm  concerned  abimt  the  official 
standing  here. 

I  think  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding,  and  if  it's  all  right. 
I'd  just  like  to  read  a  letter- two  letters  that  I  sent,  one  directed  to 
this  Commission  which  apparently  has  not  reached  here  or  hasn't  been 
read.  If  it's  okay  with  you. 

Chairman  Flemming.  Perfectly  okay. 

Mr.  Flynn.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Counsel. 
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The  first  letter  that  I.  received— of  course,  the  first  1  heard  of  this 
was  a  subpena  received  on  Monday,  June  9,  1975,  while  I  was  in  the 
Massachusetts  legislature  debating  a  very  significant  and  important  bill, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  my  district,  but  to  the  entire  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts- at  which  time  the  entire  memlswship  of  the  legisla- 
ture was  somewhat  upset  for  not  only  me  receiving  the  subpena,  but 
the  exact  position  where  I  received  the  subpena. 

So  I  brought  this'  matter  before  the  official  counsel  for  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the.  counsel  for  the  Massachusetts  Senate.  They 
then  decided  that  I  should  perhaps  send  the  following  letter  to  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  which  I  have,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Dear  President  Ford,  the  Massachusetts  constitution  clearly  states, 
that  IV  duly  elected  member  of  the  great  and  general  court's  prima- 
ry obligation  is  to  represent  the  people  of  his  district  in  the  Com- 
monwealth while  the  Staje  legislature  is  in  session..  This  is  part  2, 
chapter  I,  section  3.  article  10.  , 

This  section  of  the  constitution  further  states  that  a  member  of  the 
general  court  is  immune  from  service  or  process,  arrest  or  detain- 
ment while  the  general  court  is  in  session. 

The  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  an  agency  pf  your 
executive  branch,  are  presently  conducting  hearings  in  the  city  of 
Boston  on  possible  desegregation  violations. 

On  Monday.  June  y.  1975.  while  the  Ma.ssachusctts  House  of 
Representatives  was  in  formal  session,  a  United  States  deputy 
marshal  entered  the  house  chamber  and  served  me  with  a  sub- 
pena. ordering  me  to  appear  and  testify  before  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  on  Thursday.  June  1%  1975.  at  11 
a.nj 

■  I  bring  this  matter  to  your  attention  insofar  as  I  am  limited  from 
taktng  this  problem  to  the  State's  attorney  general  or  the  local. 

'  court,  as  thoy  do  not  have  jurisdiction  with  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a  Federal  executive  agency. 

I  feel  this  matter  is  of  significant  importance,  not  only  to  me  per- 
sonally, but  in  terms  of  what  appears  to  be  an  intrusion  of  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  legislative  business  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts. 

The  subpena  by  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  to 
appear  and  testify  while  the  Massachusetts  Great  and  General 
Court  was  in  ses.sion.  may  be  of  much  smaller  political  con- 
sequences than  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Watergate  tapes, 
but  in  m>  judgment  is  of  equal  legal  magnitude. 

I  therefore  urge  you.  through  Executive  order,  to  relieve  me  of  my 
obligation  to  appear  before  said  Commission  at  the  above-men- 
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/  tioned  time  and  place,  in.  order  that  I  may  perform  my  obligation 
iinder  the  Stale  constitution  to  the  people  of  my  district  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  , 

The  second  letter  that  I  would  like  to  read  is  a  letter  dated  June  18, 
1975,  directed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  141  Milk  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman,  I  res^ctfully  submit  that  I  will  be  unable  to 
appear  and  testify  before,  the  United  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  on  Thursday,  June  19,  1975,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Federal  Building. 

The  Massachusetts  constitution  clearly  slates  thai  a  duly-elecled 
member  of  the  General  Court's  primary  obligation  is  to  represent 
the  people  of  the  district  and  the  Commonwealth  while  the  legisla^ 
ture  is  )n  sessipn.  ' 

While  I  am  not  unwilling  to  appear  before  the  Commission,  as  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  is  in  formal  ^session,  I  would  be  happy 
to  testify  at  a  lime  when  the  legislature  i^  not  in  formal  session, 
and  a  subpena  not  being  necessary. 

If  1  could,  Td  give  this  to  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  May  I  ask— to  my  knowledge,  I  did  not 
receive  that  letter  and  have  the  opportunity  of  reading  it. 

May  I  ask  the  Staff  Director  whether  or  not  t^iat  letter  was  received 
by  anyone  associated  with  the  Commission? 

Mr.  Buoos  Mr.  Chairman,  1  inquired  of  several  staff  members,  not 
all.  No  one  to  whom  I  raised  the  question  h^d  seen  or  heard  of  any 
such  letter 

Chairman  Flemmino.  What  is— I  noted  it  was  a  Boston  address. 
What  is  that  address?  Do  you  knoA*? 

Mr.  Stocks.  That  address  is  the  temporary  staff  address  in  Boston. 

However,  its  unlikely,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  was  dated  the  1 8th  that 
it  would  have  been  delivered  on  the  19th. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  So  that  as  one  who  has  been  working  in  that 
office,  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the  receipt  of  such.a  letter? 

Mr.  Stocks  We  were  not.  Our  experience  with  the- U.S.  mail  in  that 
ofTice  is  that  it  would  not  be  delivered  within  1  day. 

Commissioner  Saltzman.  May  1  ask  a  point  of  clarification? 

Is  it  our  responsibility— the  service  of  a  subpena,  the  time'  and  place 
of  the  service  of  a  subpena— is  that  under  our  responsibility  or  the 
marshal? 

Chairman  Flemmino  The  office  of  the  U.S.  marshal. 
Counsel,  you  may  proceed  now. 

1  jusl  want  U)  clarify  the  fact  that  apparently  that  letter  was  not 
received.  If  it  had  been.  Representative  Flynn,  Vm  sure  someone  would 
have  gotten  in  contact  with  you  relevant  to  a  more  convenient  time. 
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Mk.  Pi  ynn.  The  .time,  of  course-the  reason  wh^  I  addressed' it  to 
141  Milk  Street  is  because  that  is  the  address  that  is  on  the  subpena 
here.  In  addition  to  that,  it  says.  '>June  19,  1975  at  1 a.m.  right  on 
the  subpena.  i 

And  it  wasn't  until  today  that  1  found  out  that  someone  apparently 
had  changt^d  the  time  from  1 1  o'clock  when  we  were  in  session  to 
anothe'r  time  yesterday  afternoon,  but  nobody  notified  me  that  there 
was.a  change  in  the  time.  *- 

C?HA1HMAN  Flemmino.!  Okay.  Counselor,  how  do  you  want  to 
p*oceed?  Would  you  like' to  proceed  with  the  questioning  in  the  light 
M  the  communication  that  Representative.  Flynn  has  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point,  and  particularly  in  the  light  of  that  second  letter? 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  We  would. 

CiuiRMAN  Flemmi.no.  Okay.  .  " 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Flynn.  we  will  go  back  to  the  first  question,  if  you 

don't  mind. 

Would  you  please  characterize  the  reaction  of  youi  constituents  to 
the  court-ordered  school  desegregation  under  Phase  I  to  the  best  of 
your/ knowledge.  '  ^ 

Mr.  Fi.ynn.  The  initial  reaction,  of  course,  froni  the  constituents  of 
my  district  was  probably  the  same  as  it  was  to  any^sectiort  of  the  city 
of  lioston  that  experienced  a  similar  order.  ^ 

And  I  think  that-and  \  predict-that  it  will  receive  the  same  type 
of /feeling  that  the  Phase  I  order- did  in  South  Boston  in  Hyde  Park, 
palts  of  Dorchester  and  Roslindale.  as  Phase  li  will  receive  in  Char- 
le/town.  Brighton,  other  sections  of  the  city  of  Boston  that  are  severely 
affected  undiir  the  Phase  II  order. 

i-l  think  it  was  certainly  one  that  niany  people  had  been  talking  about 
fir  a  number  of  jiears.  but  I  think  most  people  had  a  little  bit  more 
confidence  in  government  than  what  they  were  led  to  believe  in  thmk- 
ifg  that  such  a  situatii»n  could  happen  within  their  city  and  in  their 
lieighbofhoods. 

I  Mr.  Stocks.  Do  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  the  responsibihty  oi  tne 
inembers  of  the  -Stele  legislature  in  regard  to  his  position  in  tl?e  State 
.'legislature  and  school  desegregation  in  Boston? 

Mr  Flynn.  Well,  my  responsibility  in  the  legislature  on  behalf  of 
this  wholi;  situation.  1  think  it  probably  starts  in  1965  ap  far  as  Mas- 
^sachusetts  is  concerned,  with  the  racial  imbalance  law.  so  I  think  that 
is  perhaps  the  reason  why  this  very  suit,  the  Morgan  vs.  Hennigan  suit, 
was  even  initiated  in  the  Federal  district  court,  was  because  of  Ihe 
State  racial  imbalance  law.  which  passed  our  general  court  in  19^5. 

I  think  that's  the  reason  the  suit  was  initiated,  because  there  was  a 
"  number  of  people  who  felt  that  the  legislature  in  the  city  of  Boston 
was  not  moving  fast  enough  and  therefore  they  should  address  this 
problem  to  the  Federal  district  court. 

And  1  think  that's  how  it  initiated. 
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But  since  Tve  been  in' the  legislature  since  1970,  I  think  the  big- 
geft—obviously,  the  biggest  responsibility  and  the  most  time-consum- 
ing project  that  J*ve  ever  been  involved  in  is  the  project  of  trying  to 
appeafthe  racial  imbalance  law  or  substantially  amend  it  so  it  would 
take  out  the  aspects  of  the  forced  busing. 

And  I  think  that  tt*s  very  important  for  this  Commission  to  be  aware 
that  in  1965  when  this  law  passed  the  Nfassachusetts  Legislature,  it  did 
almost  overwhelmingly,  and  efforts  v^ere  made  to  repeal  the  law 
several  years  after  that  unsuccessful.  . 

However,  when  it  came  down  to  the  reality  of  forced  busing  coming 
to  the  city  of  Boston  and  the  city  of  Sprtngfield,  I  think  what  we  saw 
then  is  many  legislators  from  across  the  Commonwealit:  of  Mas- 
sachusem,  suburban  as  well  as  ciiy,  and  liberal  as  well  as  conservative 
and  moderate  legislators  all  voted  to  repeal  ithe  racial  imbalance  law. 

So  my  responsibility  has  been  one  to  organize  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict,  and  in  a  degree  also  the  people  of  the  city  of  Boston  in  going 
to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  the  last  4  or  5  years»  meeting  with 
legislators,  meeting  with  the  Governor,  Governor  Sargent,  Governor 
'  Dukakis,  and  urging  them  to  support  legislation  to  repeal  the  racial  im- 
balancf"  law  because  of  what  we  telt  would  be  a  disruptive  effect  on 
tb$  educational  process  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

'^'J  «Ji8ht  say  that  last  year,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  might 
be  categorized  in  many  respects,  certainly  nationally,  as  a  liberal 
Governor.  He  saw  flt  to  amend  the  racial  imbalanc^'  law  to  comply 
with  some  of  the  things  that  we  were  talking  about,  the  things  being 
taking  out  the  mandatory  busing.  ,  . 

So  my  responsibility  to  answer  your  question  directly,  J  think  it's 
been  one  which  has  been  a  legislative  function  to  bring  about  the  end 
of  forced  busing  in  the  city  of  Boston  through  legislative  means. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Flynn,  a  number  of  pieces  of  proposed  legislation 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  even  after  the 
court-ordered  school  desegregation  to  repeal  the  racial  imbalance  law. 

What  do  you  understand  would  be  the  effect  if  that  legislation  were 
to  pass  on  the  school  desegregation  in  Boston? 

I  Mr.  Flvnn.  Well,  I  think  it's  very  important,  despite  the  fact  that 
we're  dealing  within  the  State  legislature,  and  this  perhaps  cannot  be 
resolved  on  a  city  and  State  level.  It  only  can  be  resolved  on  a  national 
level  in  the  halls  of  Congress  or  in  the  higher  court. 

I  think  that  it's  very,  very  important,  because  I  think  that  th^  whole 
issue  is  surrounded  with  politics.  I  think  politics  plays  a  very  important 
role  in  this  whole  situation. 

I  think  that  once  it  has  been  established  that  opposition  to  forced 
busing  doesn't  only  come  from  Pontiac,  Michigan,  or  South  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  or  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  or  Denver^  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, 1  think  once  it's  established  that  opposition  to  forced  bus- 
ing—and it's  not  so  much  opposition  to  forced  busing  that's  the  princi- 
ple at  stake  here.  The  principle  at  stake  here  with  me  is.  an  intrusion 
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by  ihe  Kedural  CJoverH^menl  right  into  the  homes  yf  peoplc^and  decid- 
ing to  tell  those  people  where  their  children  are  going  to  go  to  school. 

I  think  this  is  where  the  real  issue  lies,  and  I  think  it's  very  impor- 
tant, every  type  of  legislation  resolve— 1  will  be  working  to  ^et  resolves 
passed  through  city  councils  that  aren't  even  affected  by  the  court 
ofder  because  !  think  that  it  brings  about  a  great  deal  of  pressure.  I 
think  it  sends  a  message  ^loud  and  clear  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress, lo.thc  courts  even— the.principle.  J 

I  recall  a  famous  person  in  American  History  saying  that  members 
of  the/Supreme  Court  also  read  newspapers.    ,  '  ^ 

I  think  that's  very  important,  because  I  think  that  now  it's  no  longer 
opposition  coming  from  a  small  group  of  people  and  coming  from  cer- 
tain fiections  of  the  city  or  the  country.  It's  coming  loud  and  clear  fr6m 
all  sections  of  the  country.  '       ;  ^ 

Just  last  week  we  passed  an  amendment  which  almost  took  us,  work- 
ing ground  the  clock,' for  3  consecutive  days,  and  we  are  prepared ao» 
sustain  a  filibuster  which  would  have  kept  us  in  the  legislatpce  24 
hours  a  day.  And  the  reason  for  that  is  the  amendment  would  have 
prohibited  or  the  dcnral  of  public  school  children  to  schools  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,' or  creed,  despite  the  fact  that  this'^would  be 
an  amendment  to  the  State  constitution  by  virtue  of  it  getting  on  the, 
ballot  in  1978 

It  would  have  been  quite  significant  to  the  prestige  of  the  busing 
movement,  because  1  think  it  would  prove  that  opposition  to  this  order 
is  coming  from  every  section  and  from  all  people. 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Representative  Flynn. 

I  recogni/e  Commissioner  Horn. 

CoMMissioNKK  HoRN.  Mf.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Commission's 
action  of  several  days  ago  to  instruct  the  staff  .to  consult  with  the 
United  States  attorney  with  regard  lo  the  enforcement  of  this  Commis- 
sion's subpena  to  assure  Representative  Flynn's  appearance  be 
revoked 

CoMMissiONKR  FHttMAN.  I  sccond  the  motion. 
Chairman  Fi.fmminc;  Moved  and  seconded.  '  ' 

I  would  just  ask  each  member  of  the  Commission  who  'is  here  to 
vote  on  the  motion 
Commissioner  F^eeman'^ 

COMMISSIONFK  FrFFMAN.  AyC. 

CoMMissioNFR  HoRN  Aye. 
CoMMissiONFR  Saltzman.  Aye. 

Chairman  Flkmming.  The  Chairman  also  votes  '•aye." 

We  appreciate  having  the  benefit  of  your  views  and  we— our  whole 
desire  is  simply  to  develop  a  record  here  which  does  reflect  the  views 
of  persons  who  obviously  have  arrived  at  different  views  on  this  issue 

So  we  are  very  appreciative  of  your  being  here  with  us  this  after- 
noon 

Mr  Flynn  Thank  you.  Mr  Chairman. 
Chairman  Flemming.  All  right. 
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Counsel  will  now  call  the  next  witness.  . 
Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Joseph  Lee. 

(Whereupon,  Joseph  Lee  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 
CHAiiMAN  Flemming,  Thank  you  very  much. 
We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

Just  before  you  >cgin,  I  would  like  to  remind  you— and  I'm  sure 
other  witnes^s  that  ^rc;  going  to  appear  are  probably  either  in  the  au- 
<  dience  or  are  watching,  it  over  closed-circuit  TV. 

In  my  opening  statement,  when  this  hearing  opened  on  Monday,  I 
said  that  the  witnesses  we  ,will  hear  have  been  subpenaed  by  the  Com* 
mission  and  the  schedule  has  been  planned  iit  advance. 

However.  I  said  there  will  be  a  session  at  which  persons  who  have 
not  been  subpenaed  but  feel  they  have  relevant  testimony  may  appear 
.  ^  and  speak. 

0    *  Persons  who  desire  to  appear  at  that  session  must  contact  the  Com- 

jnission  staff  in  room  1509  of  this  building.  ' 
r  Appearances  will  be  allotted  on  a  flrst-come  basis,  and  each  person 

will  be  allowed  S  minutes  until,  we  said  then,  the  .4  hours  are  ex- 
hausted. "  . 

Now,  we  have  a  fairly  4ong  list  of  witnesses,  and  I  just  want  to  say 
at  the  beginning  that  Vm  constitutionally  disposed  not  to  cut  persons, 
off  when  they  are  expressing  their  points  of  view  on  major  issues. 

But  I  do  feel  that  fairness  to  what  I  understand  are  IS  who  want 
to  be  heard,  that  I  must  enforce  the  S-mi»ut'e  rulet  and  so  I  will  ask 
.   witnesses  when  I  tap  the  gavel  here,  if  they  will  complete  the  sentence 
and  then  make  it  possible  for  the  next  witness  to  appear. 

Now.  Vm  not  counting  this  against  your  5  minutes.  Your  5  minutes 
begins  at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  Lec. 


STATEMENT  OP  JOSEPH  LEE 

Mr.  Lee.  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  speed. 

I  served  on  the  Boston  committee  for  20  years,  not  all  in  the 
(inaudible)  but  spread  out  starting  in  1938,  getting  through  in  January 
1972.  And  my  father  served  10  years  before  me,  the  same  name  as 
myself,  and  known  as  the  ''father  of  the  American  playground.** 

I  admit  Vm  prejudiced  in  this  case.  I  was  born  to  the  chimes  of  the 
Charles  Street  (inaudible)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  (  grew  up 
on  the  edge  of  the  Negro  section  of  Boston  (inaudiblef  by  Negro  folks 
which  is  just  beyond  those  tall  buildings,  and  I  now  live  in  the 
same— middle  of  where  the  Negro  folks  had  lived  and  only  two  houses 
away  of  the  present  Negro  museum,  originally  a  church,  and  from  the 
first  school  in  America  built  by  Negroes  with  Negro  jney  exclusively 
for  Negro  children. 

And  my  prejudice  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  my  uncle,  my  great 
uncle,  was  a  leading  abolitionist  of  the  last  century,  Thomas  Quentin 
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lliggtnson,  who  smashed  in  the  door  of  the  jail  to  free  the  fugitive 
slave,  Anthony  Burns,  and  who  then  conspired  with  John  Brown  vo 
start  an  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  South  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  then 
was  commissloiied  by  Presidient^Llncoln  as  a  colonel  of  the  first  all- 
black  regiment  in  America,  aiiotft'which  his  book  is  now  a  classic,  and 
considered  I  inaudible). 

So  I  am  a  little  prejudiced  in  favor  of  our  Negro  fellow  citizens.  1 
want  to  correct  about  two  things  if  1  can  get  them  in  in  the  time,  al- 
lotted. 

There  should  be  no  claim  to  inequality  in  the  treatment  of  the  races 
in  the  Boston  schools.  That  ended  12  years  ago,  in  June  of  1963,  when 
the  NAACP  came  before  us  and  asked  Vor  10  improvements  for  Negro 
e'ducation  in  the  classroom  and  we  voted  all  10.  The  expense  has  been 
enormous.  We  paid  50  percent  more  per  Negro  child  than  per  white 
child  in  the  Boston  schools. 

It  wasn't  just  this  Expense  for  the  favoritism  of  the  Negro  youngster, 
and  it  was  a  well-deserved  favoritism  voted  unanimously  by  all  of  us, 
but  we  gave  seven-,  eight-,  and  nine-tenths  of  bur  tim<^,  .to  these 
problems  in  the  face  of  the  most  terrific  ti.rmoil  froih  racial  snobs  in 
the  suburbs  whose  voice  is  the  Boston  (Uob^^  and  who  fumed  and  sput- 
tered more  and  more  every  time  we  did  more  and  more  for  the  Negro 
youngster.  '  , 

The  Boston  school  system  has  been  turned  around  and  built  over  in 
the  image  of  the  Negro  child,  and  then  my  foolish  young  cousin,  Elliot 
Lee  Richardson,  who  was  then  Commissioner  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  wrote  and  s-iid,  "Let's  have  more  equality  in  Boston,"  in- 
stead of  coming  here  to  learn  about  civil  rights  himself. 

1  finally  wrote  back.  I  said,  "If  you  say  anything  more  like  that,  we'll 
take  you  at  your  word.  We'll  reduce  the  Negro  to  getting  no  more  of 
our  attention,  no  more  of  our  personnel,  no  more  of  our  finances  than 
the  white  youngster  gets,  and  what's  more,  we'll  treat  him  like  an 
equal  in  the  classroom.  We'll  make  him  toe  the  mark  like  the  white 
kids.  We  won't  excuse  or  pamper  and  indulge.  Now,  if  you  want  to 
keep  on  with  your  talk,"  1  said  to  Elliot,  "you'll  certainly  get  your  way. 
That's  a  promise." 

But  powers  higher  than  myself  then  wafted  him  away  to  some  other 
Cabinet  post,  but  his  mischief  still  persists. 

But  let  it  be  known  that  the  school  committee  has  discriminaled 
(inaudible)— it  stands  in  the  record— in  favor  of  the  Negro  child  who 
certainly  needed  a  boost,  and  God  bless  the  school  committee. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  anybody  who  says  that  the 
Boston  schools  arc  segregated  or  have  segregation,  de  facto  or  other- 
wise, is  uttering  a  lie  so  vile  that  it  will  smirch  with  dishonor  his  own 
mouth. 

As  I  told  you,  the  Negro  folks  lived  over  here,  have  for  100  years 
and  more,  beyond  those  buildings  there.  And  then  of  their  own  accord, 
in  the  early  19008,  ending  about  the  time  of  the  end  of  World  War 
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I,  they  moved  to  the  fashionable  part  of  the  city  where  the  Prince  of 
Wales  had  been  entertained,  the  South  End,  and  also  tOr- 
Chairman  Fi.tMMiNu,  I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Lee,  but  the— 
Mr.  Lkf.  And  you  can  call  the  joining  of  Negro  people  or  anybody 
else  with  other  people  and  they're  welcome  into  the  (inaudible) 
schools  and  the  South  End  schools,  and  they  are  being  joined  together 
•  with  the  pupils  there.  If  you  can  call  joining  segregation,  idiocy  has^ 
reached  a  new  depth  in  this  city,  ,  ^> 

Chairman  Flemming,  Mr.  Leis,  may  I  say  that  if  you  have  additional 
written  cpmments,  if  you  give  them  to  the  attorney,  we  will  be  very 
glad  to  include  them  in  the  record,  or  if  you  want  to  give  him  orally 
,  some  additional  comments,  he  will  make  a  note  of  it  so  that  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing. 

Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  will  ask  Counsel  to  call  the  next  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  Stocks,  Dr.  Frances  Jacobs. 

{Whereupon,  Dr.  Frances  Jacobs  was  sworn  by  Chairman 
Flamming.] 

Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  Nice  to  have  you  with  us,  and  you 
undoubtedly  heard  my  comments  on  the  5-minute  rule. 

Now,  you  have  a  prepared  statement,  and  of  course,  we  will  include 
the  entire  statement  in  the  record,  because  it's  clear  that  will  take  a 
little  longer  than  5  minutes.  But  you  use  the  S  minutes  there,  any  way 
you  think  best. 


8TATKMKNT  OF  DR,  FRANCES  JACOBS 

Dr.  Ja(  obs  1  will  cover  some  of  the  recommendations  which  1  have 
thought  about  after  listening  to  testimony  during  this  week.  I  guess  1 
am  testifying  becau,se  like  so  many  people  in  this  room,  I  consider 
Boston  my  turf.  Only  1  kind  of  look  at  it  perhaps  a  little  differently, 
inasmuch  as  I  have  gone  to  different  communities  and  I  don't  feel  that 
any  one  segnienl  is  Boston,  hut  together  we  really  have  a  great  city 
and  we  do  need  to  work  together  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Vm  going  on  the  premise  thai  Haws  should  be  violaleif.  1  don't  feel 
that  law  is  negotiable  I  think  we  can  change  law  if  wc  disagree  with 
It.  But  I  start  with  that  premise. 

And  with  thai  premise,  Id  like  to  consider  two  typps  of  policy 
recommendations.  Ihc  fjrst,  a  recommendation  which  perhaps  we 
should  consider  immediately  before  school  start.  And  the  second  type 
are  policy  recommendations  ♦hat  perhaps  should  be  considered  after 
school  starts,  if  time  doesn't  allow  it  first,  to  start  earlier. 

I  feel  that  the  Commonwealth  has  a  compelling  interest  in  reducing 
violation  of  civil  rights  laws,  and  in  maintaining  an  orderly  and  peace- 
ful city  I  think  this  can  only  be  achieved  when  firm  efforts  are  made 
to  inform  the  citi/enry  to  fully  enforce  and  support  federal  and  state 
laWs  on  equal  rights. 
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In  lerms  of  my  first  priority  recommendations,  many  of  these  are  not 
at  all  original;  they  were  suggested  in  this  room  by  other  witnesses  dur- 
<  ing  the  week.  I  think  first  we  need  immediate  clarification  of  the  role 
of  Federal  and  State  Clovernment  in  the  municipal  school  desegrega- 
tion process.  Aiul  I  believe,  secondly,  that  we  need  full  Federal  sup- 
port behind  Federal  law. 

And  in  this  context  1  think  we.  need  forceful  affirmation  of  support 
of  the  court  order,  so  that  groups  of  people  who  arc  in  conflict  will 
not  perpetuate  this  violence,  when,  at  this  point  it  is  meaningless  to 
try  to  change  situation  by  Violating  law.  I  think  Federal  marshals  have 
an  important  function  in  publicly  representing  a  Federal  presence  and 
interest  in  civic  order  during  this  process.  I  think  they  should  be 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  be  on  call  when 
violence  needs  control/ 

I  think  Federal  civil  rights  laws,  tTfiirdly,  need  to  be  immediately  im- 
plemented in  Boston  in  areas  of  public  accomodation,  including 
beaches  and  housing,  in  employment,  including  public  service  jobs  and 
laws  on  equal  pay,  and  in  business  practices,  on  credit  and  financial 
services.  I  think  also  revenue  sharing  powers  should  be  used,  and 
money  be  withheld,  when  State  policy  or  practices  are  not  in  com- 
pliance with  civil  rights  laws. 

Third,  I  think  the  Commonwealth  should  fully  support  school 
desegregation,  as  should  the  municipality.  This  is  the  law. 

I  believe  in  this  context  that  laws  which  are  our  State  laws,  concern- 
ing disorderly  conU^'Ct,  truancy,  or  fraud,  should  be  enforced.  I  think 
that  school  and  municipal  departments  and  commissions  should  be  in- 
strumental in  increasing  communication  between  the  different  groups 
who  directly  or  indirectly  arc  involved  in  this  school  desegregation, 
and  1  think  that  arrangements  should  be  made  so  that  participants  in 
schools  which  have  already  resolved  that  issue  of  desegregation  in 
quality  education  can  better  share  insights  and  experiences  among 
other  schools  and  communities. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino  ThanK  you  very  much.  The  rest  of  your  state- 
ment will  be  imcluded  in  the  record  as  you  have  submitted  to  us. 

Ci)unsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr  SiiH  ks.  Mr.  Clay  Smothers. 

IWhercuptuK  Clay  Smothers  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 
Chairman  Fi  fmminci.  I  think  you  probably  heard,  my  announcement 
on. the  5-minute  rule. 

I  hank  you.  Vuu  may  proceed. 

Mr.  SrocKS.  Will  you  introduce  the  gentleman  with  you  for  the 
record 

Mr  Smothi  rs.  Mr.  Jerome  Riley. 

Mr  Stocks  Is  he  counsel? 

Mr  Smothfrs        he's  not. 

Chairman  Flkmminc.  Okay  Okay,  (io  right  ahead 

Mr.  Smothers,  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
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STATKMKNT  OF  CLAY  SMOTHKRH 

Mr.  Smothers.  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is 
,  Clay  Smothers.  Tm  administrator  of  St.  Paul  Industrial  Training  School 
of  Malakoff,  Texas,  located  in  Henderson  County,  Texas.  St.  Paul  is 
a  nonprofit,  nondenominational,  predominantly  black  private  institu- 
tion for  extremely  disadvantaged  children. 

Vm  also  host  of  the  "Clay  Smothers  Report."  a  program  of  news  and 
analy^i&zbroadcast  from  WRR  Radio  in  Dallas.  Additionally  I  am  score- 
Ury-treasurer  of  three  estates:  Pearl  Harbor.  Ridgcview.  and  Deep- 
water  Bay.  Deepwatcr  Bay.  by  the  way.  is  an  all-black  lake  resort  com- 
munity developed  by  the  Smothers  family,  unplanned  as  a  black  com- 
munity. 

Tm  appearing  today  before  the  Commission  in  hopes  of  contributing 
to  your  factfinding  mission  here  in  Boston,  and  may  I  offer  these  facts 
for  inclusion  in  the  record. 

It's  a  facf  that  there  are  numerous  black  antibuscrs  in  the  Nation, 
including  Boston.  It's  a  fact  that  there  has  been  very  little,  and  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  no  leadership  for  this  segment  of  blacks.  The  fact 
is.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  these  blacks  have  remained  silent  because  it's 
embarrassing  to  take  on  the  strong  civil  rights  leadership  in  their  com- 
munities. And  they  have  also  remained  silent  out  of  fear  of  the  ex- 
treme radical,  militant  leadership  in  their  communities. 

My  own  experience  can  serve  as  facts. 

In  any  case,  since  I  have  this  rare  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  other  side,  the  antibuscrs.  allow  me  to  express  my  views  on  bus- 
ing in  Boston  and  busing  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  that  was 
designed  to  promote  integration.  I  think  it's  good  to  integrate.  I  think 
it  s  much  better  to  educate.  And  is  it  not  a  proven  fact  that  integration 
through  busing  is  harmful  and  most  assuredly  unrewarding  educa- 
tionally'^ ~ 

There  are  those  of  us  who  are  truly,  truly  proud  of  our  racial 
heritage,  and  we  believe  to  seek  an  education  in  communities  other 
than  our  own  is  a  cop-oui.  a  cop-out  that  degrades  us.  A  cop-out  that 
discredits  us  as  black  people  in  general  and  black  leaders  in  particular. 

Some  have  pn^laimed.  and  you  have  heard  and  documented  their 
proclamations,  that  black  communities  are  not  provided  with  the 
resources  with  which  to  develop  viable  institutions.  If  this  is  true,  and 
Tm  doubtful,  why  hasn't  the  black  leadership,  along  with  this  Commis- 
sion and  others,  recommended  and  subsequently  demanded  that  these 
resources  he  provided'^ 

Instead,  blacks  are  being  ordered  to  travel  by  bus  to  these  so-called 
resources,  and  whites  are  being  ordered  to  travel  by  bus  away  from 
these  so-called  resources,  and  Vm  willing  to  guarantee  that  blacks  can 
gel  these  resources  and  anything  else  they  desire,  merely  for  the  ask- 
ing 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it's  popular  to  be  black.  In  other  words,  if 
black  schools  are  inadequately  financed  or  if  it*s  true  that  the  Boston 
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School  t'ommiltce  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  needs  of  black  stu- 
dents, why  can't  we  deal  with  these  problems? 

However,  I  paid  a  visit  to  South  Boston  yesterday,  and  the  Hart- 
Dcan  Middle  School  in  South  Boston  I  wouldn't  dare  send  my  black 
kids.  It's  decrepit,  improper  vc.  ilation.  it  is  not  conducive  to  a  good 
e,d(ication. 

'  It  is  important  that  we  address  ourselves  to  these  problems,  receive 
i»nd  utilize  these  resources,  however,  in  haste,  because  to  develop  our 
own  institutions  we  must  do  that.  Because  this  js  the  beginning  ffoint 
where  we  learn  to  develop  our  own  fmancial  institutions,  our  banks, 
our  insurance  companies,  our  automobile  dealerships. 

The  question  now:  Can  predominantly  black  institutions  provide  an 
education  for  quality  for  children?  If  this  Commission  would  be  in- 
terested I  would  like  to  prr  vide  you.  or  provide  this  factfinding  expedi- 
tion of  yours  the  names  and  addresses  and  telephone  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who  are  products  of  the  same  industrial  training  school  for 
which  I  provide  the  leadership. 

St.  Paul  was  founded  50  years  ago.  and  we  invite  you  tf  evaluate  ' 
us  through  our  products.  Holmes  Junior  High  School  in  Dallas  is  my 
idea  of  a  quality  public  facility.  Its  black  principal.  Professor  Theodore 
l.ee.  will  have  nothing  less.  He  has  generated  parental  interest;  he  has 
helped  create  in  voungsters  a  hunger,  a  thirst  for  learning;  he  insists 
upon  excellent  performance  from  his  ^taff;  he  is  a  strict  disciplinarian; 
and.  this,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  what  a  good  education  is  all  about. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Chairm'an.  since  this  Commission  has  not  had 
before  it  a  black  antibuser.  I  have  2  minutes  more  of  this  testimony. 
Would  you  make  an  exception  and  let  me  finish? 

Chairman  Flemmino.  I'm  sorry,  but  no.  I  would  not  be  fair  to 
others. 

Mr.  Smothkrs.  Since  Mr.— let  me— please— 

Chairman  Fi.fmminc;.  Just  a  minute.  Mr.  Smothers.  1  want  to  be  as 
fair  as  I  can  to  all  who  are  on  this  list.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  in- 
clude the  rest  of  your  statement  in  our  published  hearing. 

Mr.  Smoihfrs.  Mr.  Chairman.  1— 

Chairman  I  i.fmmino.  If  I  start  making  exceptions— 

Mr.  Smoihi  rs  I  know.  Let  me  — 

Chairman  Hlmminc.  —you  know  that  I'm  in  trouble. 

Mr.  Smothkrs.  Let  me  ask  you  in  this  context.  I  have— 1  am 
somewhat  famiHar  with  all  of  the  written  material,  with  much  of  the 
written  material\if  this  Commission.  And  in  my  view,  it's  preparing 
people  for  busing.  Since  the  antihiising  philosophy  has  never  in  your 
material  been  expressed  publicly,  then  can  1  finish' 

Chairman  FlemmiSo.  Well.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a  part 
of  this  public  record.  I^can  assure  you  as  one  Commis.sioner  that  I  will 
read  the  rest  of  your  statement.  But  I  do  feel  that  I  must  be  fair  to 
each  witness. 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 
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Mr.  Smothers.  Thank  you.  May  I  say,  in  parting,  to  you.  as  a  Com- 
miision,  that  a  good  education  is  not  a  transportable  commodity. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  Counsel 
will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Attorney  Jeanne  Mirer. 

(Whereupon,  Jeanne  Mirer  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.  Nice  to  have  you  with  us. 
^       Ms.  Mirer.  Thank  you. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  J*m  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  S-minute  rule. 
M$.  Mirer.  Yes.  1  have  a  statement  which  1  wjll  read  portions  of, 
and  1  have  something  that  1  would  like  to  submit  to  the  (ecord  at  the 
appropriate  time. 
Chairman  Flemmino.  WeMl  be  very  happy  to  have  yo  do  that. 
Ms.  Mirer.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEANNE  MIRER 

Ms.  Mirer.  Commissioners,  .members  of  the  staff,  I  represent  El 
Comite  de  Padres  Pro*Defcnsa  de  la  Educacion  Bilingue,  El  Comite  de 
Padres  was  formed  in  early  winter  of  1975  as  a  broad*based  group  of 
Hispanic  parents  and  educators  who  arc  interested  in  studying  the  ef- 
fects  of  Phase  I  of  the  desegregation  order  on  bilingual  education. 

In  January,  1975,  when  Judge  Garrity  asked  for  representation  of 
the  Spanish  community  in  drawing  up  the  Phase  II,  El  Comite  de 
Padres  moved  and  was  allowed  to  intervene  in  the  case  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  Spanish  community. 

By  and  large  El  Comite  is  pleased  that  the  May  10  order  made  sub- 
stantial  improvements  over  previous  plans  for  bilingual  education,  in- 
cluding the  Masters  Plan.  One  important  victory  for  El  Comite  was 
that  Judge  Garrity  was  persuaded  that  bilingual  assignments  should  no 
^  longer  be  considered  as  an  afterthought  to  be  passed  on  at  the  end  of 
the  assignment  process,  but  that  bilingual  assignment  should  be  done 
first,  and  the  rest  of  the  assignments  built  around  the  bilingual  pro- 
gram. 

This  victory,  howeveri  plays  an  important  part  in  what  we  see  as  a 
somewhat  conscious  school  department  policy  to  create  problems 
wherever  possible  with  the  implementation  of  this  plan.  We  must  bring 
to  your  attention  certain  actions  of  the  school  committee  and  the 
school  department  which  we  believe  are  part  of  an  overall  strategy  to 
create  widespread  dissatisfaction  in  the  Spanish  community  with  the 
'  plan,  and  thereby  increase  resistance  to  and  hostility  towards  the  court 
order  and  desegregation. 

Yesterday.  John  Kerrigan  in  effect  said  that  he  would  do  anything 
he  could  to  prevent  the  desegregation  plan  from  going  into  effect,  but 
then  he  added  that  there  was  nothing  that  he  could  do  to  prevent  it. 
El  Comite  believes  that  there  are  many  ways  that  the  school  depart- 
ment has  already  substantially  jeopardized  many  of  the  gains  made  in 
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court  by  \i\  Comitc  for  the  Spanish  parents  of  Boston,  with  the  effect 
that  the  plans  of  the  Spanish  community  may  not  be  put  into  effect. 

To  be  specific,  the  court's  order  called  for  a  Spanish-English  version 
of  the  school  application  booklet  to  be  mailed  to  all  the  parents,  with 
a  C*hinese  edition  to  be  sent  to  all  people  with  Oriental  surnames.  Con^ 
trary  to  the  court  s  order,  the  school  department  wrote  only  an  l*nglish. 
version  arid  sent  it  out  to  al)  parents.  T  he  llnglish  version  had  instruc- 
tions in  several  languages  to  those  parents  who  wanted  other  language 
versions  of  the  booklet  to  go  to  the  bilingual  department  to  pick  it  up. 

And  in  court  on  May  2K,  we  raised  this  problem  to  the  court,  and 
the  court  ordered  that  the  booklets  be  mailed  at  once. 

Well,  the  question  that  I  have  is  if  you  were  the  school  department 
and  you  wanted  to  delay  this  plan,  wouldn't  it  make  sense  to  delay  in 
4he  mail  the  applications  of  those  students  who  had  to  be  assigned 
tlrst?  Perhaps  it's  a  coincidence.  But  this  isn't  all. 

I  have  copies  here  of  the  English  and  Spanish  versions  of  the 
booklet,  which  1  would  like  to  submit  into  evidence^ 

(*MAIRMAN  Fi.FMMiN(t.  Without  objection,  that  document  wul  be 
made  a  part  of  the  — your  statement,  and  inserted  in  the  record. 

Ms  MiKi  K.  When  these  booklets  Were  fmally  mailed,  they  had  seri- 
ous mistakes  and  omissions  in  ihem.  and  you  can  see  from  the—from 
the  actual  application  forms,  the  actual  extent  of  the  omissions.  I  will 
just  cover  maybe  three  or  four  of  them  for  time's  sake. 

One  is  that  the  community  district  schools  in  the  plan  which  were 
supposed  to  have  bilingual  programs  were  not  listed  in  the  booklet,  so 
that  parents  were  not  able  to  make  an  informed  choice  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  should  go  to  citywide  or  they  should  choose  community 
district. 

Furthermore*  there  was  a  —  !  guess  it's  a  space  problem,  where  the 
space  which  vvas  the  same  space  tor  indicating  the  grade  level  of  the 
child,  was  also  the  same  space  lor  checking  your  preference  for  com- 
munity district  school.  And  that  created  a  tremendous  amount  of  .con- 
fusion. 

Furthermore,  several  of  the  citywide  schools  for  Spanish  children 
were  not  even  in  this  Spanish  application  form,  thereby  curtailing  the 
number  of  schools  that  the  Spanish  children  could  apply  for.  Even 
though  they  were  in  the  booklet,  they  weren't  on  the  application  form. 

Okay 

Chairman  Flfmmino.  All  right.  We'll  be  very  happy  to  include  the 
whole  statement. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us. 
Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr  Srot  ks  Mr  Don  Gardner 

(Whereupon.  Uonald  Gardner  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.  j 
Chairman  FiFMMiNCi.  Thank  you.  Nice  to  have  you  with  us.  You 
may  proceed  for  5  minutes  in  any  way  you  so  desire. 
Mr  Garonf.r.  thank  you. 
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StATEMeNT  or  DONALD  VARDNER 

Mr  Gardner,  h^y  name  is  Donald  W.  Gardner,  Jr.  I  reside  at  IS 
Adams  Road  in  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  the  town  that  School 
Committeeman  Kerrigan  mentioned  yesterday  in  his  testimony. 

After  1 1  years  in  higher  education  and  secondary  education  as  a 
teacher  and  administrator,  one  unsuccessful  run  for  public  oHIce,  and 
3  years  in  urban  redevelopment  here  in  Boston,  1  am  currently  unem- 
ployed. 

I  want  to  e^iprcss  appreciation  to  the  Commission  f^r  coming  to 
Bi)Ston  this  week,  for  your  time  and  patience,  and  for  holding  aloft  for 
all  America  the  moral  imperative  of  desegregation,  i  realize  the  main 
focus  of  yoi!i  investigation  is  on  Phase  I  and  Phase  II  within  the  city 
of  Boston,  so  I  particularly  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
testify  as  the  founder  of  the  Suburban  Coalition,  a  new  organization 
which  believes  in  the  interdependence  of  city  and  suburbs,  which  is 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  opening  up  the  suburbs  to  all  people,  and  to 
a  more,  equitable  sharing  and  access  to  housing,  education,  and  job 
resources  in  the  greater  Boston  area. 

We  believe  that  racial  isolation  in  the  suburbs  is  just  as  harmful  to 
American  as  segregation.  Our  concerns,  I  believe,  are  in  harmony  with 
the  goals  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  we  appreciate 
the  great  amount  of  investigation  you  have  already  done  on  this  aspect 
of  the  issue. 

Our  first  effort  as  the  Suburban  Coalition  was  to  support  this  spring 
the  bill  already  referred  to  in  these  hearings,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive Michael  Daly  and  School  Committeeperson  Kathleen  Sullivan, 
which  would  have  mandated  suburban  communities  to  accept  a 
moderate  number,  estimated  at  4,000,  students  from 'South  Boston, 
both  black  and  white,  to  nil  some  of  their  vacant  seats  in  this  era  of 
declining  enrollment.  As  you  have  been  told,  this  bill  met  a  resounding 
..  defeat  in  the  general  court,  with  opposition  to  it  from  a  strange  al- 
liance of  antibusing  groups,  the  NAACP,  and  suburban  educators. 

We  will  continue  to  work  for  a  metropolitan  solution  to  desegrega- 
tion, for  we  feel  it  is  the  only  way  to  achieve  a  more  fair  and  complete 
integration,  involving  the  whole  metropolitan  area,  rather  than  to  con- 
fine desegregation  to  the  city  limits  of  Boston. 

Many  have  said  they  agree  with  this  position,  but  do  not  want  to 
confuse  or  undermine  desegregation  efforts  in  Boston  under  Phase  I 
and  Phase  II  by  interjecting  the  metropolitan  issue.  I  understand  this 
reluct^ance,  and  share  with  them  strong  support  for  court-ordered 
desegregation  in  Boston  now.  but  feel  that  work  should  continue  on 
developing  programs  and  legislation  for  greater  suburban  involvement 
*      in  desegregation  in  the  next  year  or  2.  and  for  the  long  haul 

As  Dr  Robert  Coles,  author  and  a  resident  of  Concord,  put  it  last 
fall  in  an  interview.  'People  in  the  suburbs  should  share  it  in  busing. 
People  in  the  suburbs  are  protected  behind  a  wall  that  is  around 
Boston  It  is  not  fair  and  I  don*t  think  that  I  should  be  let  off  the 
hook  " 
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I've  been  a  volunteer  with- one  program  that  I  think  has  been  effec- 
tive in  serving  stimu  300  students  from,  city  and  suburban  junior  and 
senior  high  schools,  called  "Political  Discovery,"  sponsored  by  the 
(•DFF.i.  (phonetic!  group.  It's  designed  to  expose  about  50  kids  a 
week  to  an  exploration  of  city  Federal,  State,  city  resources  in  the 
government  center.  They  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  the  whole 
range  of  public  officials  and  lobbying  groups  and  the  media, 
and  -including  almost  every  person  that  you've  had  on  your— on  your 
witness  group  this  week,  it  seems. 

This  project  funded  as  a  magiiet  program  under  chapter  36  of  the 
Racial  Imbalance  Amendments  of  1974— just  one  example  of  volun- 
teer programs  which  can  be  effective,  should  be  continued. 

Chairman  Fi.kmmino.  Thank  you.  and  we'll  include  the  complete 
statement  in  the  record, 

Mr.  Gardner.  Thank  you. 
\  Chairman  Flf.mmino,  Counsel  will  calLthe  ne^t  witness. 
Stoc  ks.  Mr.  Norman  Oliver. 

(Whereupon,  Norman  Oliver  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.) 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.  Nice  to  have  you  with  us.  You 
may  prt^cccd  in  any  way  you  so  desire  for  5  minutes. 


STATEMieNT  0¥  NORMAN  OLIVER 

Mr.  Omvf\  Okay,  My  name  is  Norman  Oliver.  I  reside  at  95  Gain- 
sborough Street  in  Boston. 

Tomorrow  will  mark  the  first  anniversary  of  Judge  W.  Arthur  Garri- 
ty  s  desegregation.  In  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  concerted,  well- 
organized  campaign  to  thwart  the  implementation  of  Judge  Garrity's 
ruling.  As  lorn  Atkins  of  the  Boston  NAACP  pointed  out  in  his 
testimony  yesterday,  the  obstruction  of  the  law  by  so-called  antibusing 
groups  has  been  given  tacit,  if  not  outright  support  by  various  govern- 
ment agencies. 

The  city  council  has  allowed  ROAR  to  use  the  council  chambers  for 
ROAR  meetings.  If  you  walk  out  into  the  plaza  over  here  you'll  see 
a  ROAR  sign  pasted  up  in  the  front  of  city  hall.  The  all-white  school 
committee,  which  segregated  the  schools  in  the  First  place,  as  Judge 
Oarrity  found  in  his  ruling,  has  stood  in  the  way  of  black  civil  rights 
at  every  step  of  the  desegregation  process.  Even  the  mayor's  office  is 
funding  the  legal  challenge'  of  a  private  organization  of  the  city,  the 
Home  and  School  Association,  in  its  challenge  to  the  desegregation 
order,  and  the  President  himself  has  taken  the  side  of  those  in  the  city 
who  are  obstructing  justice. 

The  leaders  of  the  so-called  antibusing  movement  claim  that  they 
are  only  opposed  to  forced  busing.  I  think  it's  clear  that  the  antibusing 
movement  is  in  reality  an  antiblack  movement.  It  .is  as  American  as 
apple  pie  to  bus  kids  with  freckles  to  school  in  Massachusetts.  There's 
never  any  objection  when  kids  in  South  Boston  went  on  day  trips  to 
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New  Hampshire.  But  when  buses  aiiempt  to  ciirry  black  schnolchildrcn 
to  South  Boston,  they're  met  by  mobs  of  roct^throwing  whites.  The 
problem  is  not  the  bus.  it's  us,  it's  black  people, 

The  violence  against  blacks  in  the  city  also  shows  the  antiblack  na- 
ture of  that  opposition  to  school  desegregation  Buses  have  been 
stoned  There  was  a  near  lynching  of  a  Haitian,  Andre^ean-Louis,  last 
October  South  Boston  High  School  was  surroundccj  tiy  mobs  of  whiles 
whipped  up  into  a  racist  hysteria— and  these  arc  jua^.a^tisLof  the  many 
incidents  which  occurred. 

And  like  vultures  to  carrion,  the  so-called  anUh|sfng 'movement  has 
attracted  all  kinds  of  filth  in  this  city,  like  the  KtY  Klux  Klan  and  the 
Na/is,  who  for  a  time  had  an  office  open  in  Soull\  Boston.  The  racist 
violence  that  has  marked  the  school  desegregation  process  has  created 
an  atmosphere  in  this  city  in  which  I  think  the  Nazis  feel  they  can 
carry  out  various  attacks  on  supporters  of  school  desegregation  with 
impunity. 

I  mention  these  incidents  of  violence  because  I  believe  that-  they 
occur  because  the  government  in  the  city,  the  government  in  the  State 
and  the  Government  in  Washington.  D.C.  have  not  made  it  clear  that 
they  will  do  everything  in  their  power  to  enforce  the  law.  Far  from  it.  ■ 

If  40  black  youths,  for  example,  had  attacked  a  while  family.  I  don't 
believti  they  would  have  goltjjn  .off  scoi-free.  But  just  a  few  days  ago, 
40  whit4.v(hugs  attacked  a  family  in  Hyde  Park  and  broke  the  cheek- 
bone of  i/ne  Mrs,  lilaine  Dale  (phonelic). 

This  \/iolence  against  the  black  community  must  be  stopped,  I'm 
glad  to  see  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  here,  but  I  don't  think 
that's  enough  I  think  there  needs  to  be  a  full-scale  investigation  con- 
ducted by  the  Justice 'Department,  by  the  FBI,  of  the  obstruction  of 
court-ordered  desegregation  in  this  city,  and  I  think  that  those  respon- 
sible for  organizing  the  law  breaking  should  be  apprehended  and 
prosecuted,  whether  they  arc  in  government,  as  some  of  them  are,  or 
not 

And  perhaps  most  important  of  alt.  the  black  community  must  be 
protected  from  the  violence  of  those  who  would  seek  to  deny  us  our 
democratic  rights  It  was  with  utter  disgust  that  I  watched  President 
Ford  and  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  and  other  Government  officials 
yukking  it  up  over  the  Government's  show  of  force  in  the  Mayaguez 
incident  If  the  Federal  Government  can  send  Marines  to  prop  up  rot- 
ten regimes  in  Southeast  Asia,  then  it  can  send  the  Marines  to  Boston 
to  enforce  school  desegreg^fitUm. 

Send  the  Marines  to  South  Hosion,  send  the  Marines  to  Hyde  Park, 
send  the  Marines  to  Roslindale,  send  the  Marines  to  Charlestown.  En- 
force the  law 

Black  school  children  exercising  their  right  to  an  equal  education 
must  be  protected^  and  if  it  means  Marines  with  fixed  bayonets  stand- 
ing between  them —standing  between  mobs  of  racist  whites,  so  be  it. 

My  advice  to  you  is  that  you  advise  the  President  and  the  Congress 
to* enforce  the  law  and^^to  do  it  with  everything  that  they've  got 


Chairman  Flkmmino.  f  h^nk  you.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness.  ' 
Mr.  Stocks.  Joette  Chartcy. 
*    I  Whereupon,  Joette  Chancy  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming,! 
*  Chairman  Fi.F.MMiN(5.yihank  you.  You  are  recognized  for  5  minutes, 
and  may  proceed  in  anWway  you  desire  dujring  that  period. 

y  Sr ATEMKNT  OF  JOETTE  CHANCY 

;   *Ms.  Chancy.  My /name  is  Joette  Chancy.  I'm  a  resident  of  Boston 
•^and  graduated  frony Lexington  High  School  this  spring  after  participat- 
ing in  the  Macco  rfty-suburban  busing  program.  I  am  also  a  coordina- 
tor of  the  National  Students'  Coalition  Against  Racism,  NSCAR. 

'nSCAR  was  formed  by  black  and  white  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents last  February  in  response  to  the  racist  violence  of  the  antibusing 
or^nizations  in  ihe  city.  Over. 2,000  students  and  youths  from  across 
the\country  camfc  together  at  Boston  University  to  map  out  a  prospec- 
tus to  support  tllack  students  in  Boston  fighting  to  receive  a  quality, 
desegregated  education,  as  the  1954  Brown  decision  said  we  have  the 
right -to  have.  / 

I  speak  before  ^his  hearing  to  express  the  sentiments  held-  by  most 
black  students  jbein^used  in  Boston,  who  face  the  racial  slurs  by  the 
so-called  suppjbrtcrsiJf equality  education  for  all  and  neighborhood 

schQoK.         I  ° 

The  bigots  6f  organizations  like  ROAR  are  in  reality  antiblack.  This 
racism  »  whai  we  strongly  oppose  and  are  organizing  against.  As  had 
been  mAde  abundantly  clear  by  other  participants  in  this  hearing,  the 
real  issu\  in /Boston  has  never  been  busing  per  se,  but  who  is  riding 
on  those  'louses  and  where  those  buses  are  going. 

Buses  ridliig  into  black  communities  have  never  been  stoned  by 
community  Lsidents  of  Roxbury.  Nor  have  white  students  been  sur- 
rounded by 'mobs  with  the  clear  intent  of  murdering  them,  as  occurred 
December  j\  1  outside  of  South  Boston  High,  when  113  black  students 
were  trapped  in  the  school  by  a  bloodthirsty  mob. 

It  has  odly  been  defenseless  black  students  in  a  hostile  environment 
that  suftar  such  agony.  Although  it  has  only  been  the  black  students 
in  the  indin  who  have  stood  completely  for  the  law 'of  the  land,  they 
have  suffered  the  most  victimization  by  school  authorities,  where  the 
-suspensurn  Vate  i.s  2  to  I.  a  travesty  of  justice  indeed. 

Thv /mobilization  of  the  black  community  and  its  allies  will  be  the 
way  iff  which  the  racist  antibu.sing  forces  will  be  prevented  from  deny- 
ing bricks  our  democratic. rights,  particularly  our  right  to  receive  quali- 
ty in/education. 

However,  we  think  the  recommendations  of  this  hearing  can  play  an 
imoortant  role  in  helping  to.  politically  isolate  the  racists  and  win  the 
tlJit  for  school  desegregation.  Strong  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gjiss.  President,  and  the  American  people  in  favor  of  the  law  and  for 
it's  enforcement,  .whether  the  G  )vernment  accepts  the  views  of  this 
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hearing  or  not,  can  only  help  the  black  cpmmunity  and  deal  a  blow 
to  the  racists.  ^ 

It  is  ouropinion  that  the  inaction  by  the  national  Government,  par- 
ticularly President  Ford's  own  lack  of  support  to  busing,  and  the  active 
opposition  to  busing  by  many  city  and  State  officials,  makes  it  impera- 
tive for  Rupportcrs  of  democratic  rights  for  ail  and  not  just  "for  some 
to  stand  up  for  the  rights  of  Boston's  black  community. 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  the  issue  is  more  than  busing  or  education,  but 
one  of  defending  a  democratic  right  won  by  the  American  people 
beginning  with  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Our  country  is  presently  in  a  deep  economic  depression.  For  blacks 
this  means  a  super  depression.  Unemployment  for  youth  is  over  40i> 
percent,  and  as  high  as  60  percent  in  some  urban  centers.  In  the  con- 
text of  this  economic  crisis,  there  have  been  increased  attacks  on 
democratic  gains  won  by  blacks  the  past  decade.  This  includes  in  the 
field  of  education  and  housing,  and  gains  in  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams at  universities  and  ihdustries. 

Thus  a  strong  stand  for  desegregation  and  for  equality  in  education 
now  will  help  the  defense  of  olh^  gains  made  by  blacks. 
•   Chairman  FlemmiKio. -if  you  have  additional  comments  they  will  be 
included  in  the  record,  but  your  5  minutes  have  elapsed.  Counsel  will 
call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Judith  Conway. 

(Whereupon,  Judith  Conway  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Fl^^mming.) 
Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you.  Very  happy  to  recognize  you  at 
this  time  for  S  minutes,  and  you  may  proceed  in  any  way  you  desire. 


statement  of  JUDITH  CONWAY 

Ms.  Conway.  I  appear  here  today  on  behalf  of  the<:itywide  Educa- 
tion Coalition  to  present  before  this  Commission  the  heavy  involve* 
ment  and  active  participation  in  the  peaceful  implementation  of  Phase 
I  of  the  Citywide  Education  Coalition. 

The  Citywide  Education  Coalition  is  a  nonprofit,  lax-exempt  city- 
wide  parents'  group  working  towards  education  reform  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  and  as  such,  has  Jjeen  the  only  citywide  group  working  full- 
time  in  all  areas  of  the  cir>  to  peacefully  implement  the  Phase  I  plan. 
^     In  July  of  1974  five  neighborhood  coordinators  were  hired  to  work 
in  five  of  the  six  school  department  administrative  districts,  and  they^i^ 
began  to  organize  parents  around  safety  issues.  They >worked  closely 
^with  little  city  hall  manag«s,  fire,  police,  school  departmen^ personnel, 
community  groups,  agencies,  and  parents,  in  providing  informatioiTand 
recfuiting  volunteers  to  be  at  schools  when  school  was  opened,  at  bus' 
pickup  points,  and  in  gener^ll  addressed  themselves  to  concerns  ex- 
pressed  by  parents  during  this  tirhi^ 

The  Citywide  Education  Coalition,  assisted  by  the  workers  as  coor- 
dinators in  the  neighborh6od,  acted  as  rumor  control  information  ccn- 


tern,  linked  up  closely  to  the  little  city*  hall  information  centers  and 
Freedom  House  information  center  during  the  opening  months  of 
school  The  coordinators  got  black  and  white  parents  together  before 
the  opening  of  school  and  during  the  school  year,  in  an  effort  to 
promote  better  understanding  between  both  parties. 

The  City  wide  Education  Coalition  found  itself  this  year  deeply  in- 
volved in  working  with  parties  in  multiethnic  councils,  Home  and 
Schonl  Associations,  and  parent  advisory  councils.  They  worked  close- 
ly with  principals  in  each  of  the  schools  in  the  planning  and  implemen- 
tation of  safety  procedures  Later,  as  the  year  progressed,  the  coali- 
tion>  through  its  coordinators,  actively  participated  in  bringing  before 
the  principals  information  on  six  various  spending  proposals,  766  spe- 
cial needs,  and  problems  related  to  requisitions  of^cn  outstanding  for 
several  month?^  pertaining  to  inadequate  facilities  and  materials  and 
programs  needed  within  specifi);  schools.  \ 

'  Duringktppes' of  crisis,  in  particular  at  Hyde  Park'High  School^  and 
South  Boston  ^High,  coordinators  calmed  upset  parents,  took  students, 
home,  rode  buses,  and  were  subject  to  considerable*  personal  harass- 
ment, and  in  sbme  instances  were  physically  injured  in  pevforniance  ci 
^heir  duty  to  assure  the  safety  of  kids  coming  and  going  to  school. 
/  Coordinators  in^ several  instances  acted  also  as  a  is^urce  of  support 
in  parents  and  stiideifU  who  often  thcmsrJves  wc^e  ^^ubjccl^to  harass- 
ment und  intimidation.  In  Area  4.  which  consists  of  Hyde  PaMc,  Mat- 
tapan  and  Dorchester,  agencies  such  as  the  Task  Force  in  Education, 
Lincoln  Park, «Lena  Park,  Freedom  House,  and  Rbxbury  Multiserivce 
Center  often  vjorked  with  thf  coordinators  to  promote  racial  harmony 
and  dissolve  problems,  v 

For  example,  I  was  successful  bringing  some  30  white  parents  into 
the  black  community  for  a  meeting  with  ' black  parents  before  the 
opening  of  school.  This  meeting  took  place  at  Lena  Park  Community 
Center,  and  it  sbi)uld  be  noted  that  a  meeting  of  this  type  was  the  first 
of  its  type  between  black  and  white  parents  in  Area  4. 

Throughout-the  year  the  Citywide  Education  Coalition  has  been  the 
only  citywide  organization  whose  members  worked  in  areas  where  they 
lived  and  had  for  a  number  of  years.  Because  of  their  established  prior 
involvement  in  the  nc^borhood,  they  have  been  effective  in  un- 
derstanding the  needs  of  their  neighborhoods,  therefore  enabling  them 
the  unique  pasiti(:)n  of  beir\||^the  only  citywide  grass  roots  agency  truly 
knowledgeaVle  about  the  areas  they  represented. 

Phase  ll\Tinds  the  Citywide  Education  Coalition  operating  an  infor- 
mation c^mV  to  help  parents  fill  out  their  assignment  forms  and  ex- 
panding the  staff  of  parents  and  coordinators  tt^  4c;t  as  resource  people 
to  principals,  Community  agencies*  and  parents  all  over  the  city. 

Citywide  Education  Coalition  is  and  remains  concerned  with  the 
educational  needs  of  the  children  of  this  city,  and  its  concern  has  been 
actively  and  effectively  demonstrated  this  year,  and  it  will  be  in  the 
year  to  come. 
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Ciivcn  our  experience  this  year,  these  ,are  the  things  we  have  learned 
as  we  look  forward  to  next  yeur^  Many  schools  in  the  city  work  very 
well  when  both  black  and  white  parents  came  together  to  resolve 
problems,  and  where  there  was  an  attempt  by  school  personnel  and  all 
community  agencies  to  implement  the  court  order;  where  there  was 
not  an  attempt,  the  ;iChools  were  less  successful. 

From  a  public  safety  sfjandpoint;  enforcement  of  Phase  II  must  be 
better  than  Phase  1.  Federal  agencies  were  of  little  assistance  this  year, 
and  they're  going  to  have  to  supplement  local  law  enforcement  efforts, 
where  in  our  view  it  Wiiis  inadequate. 

And  looking  ahead  to  September  of  1975,  it  is  our  opinion  that  this 
order  can  be  implemented  m  most  areas  of  the  city  and  will  be  imple- 
mented through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  community  groups.  In 
those  few  areas  where  resistance  to  the  court  order  is  most  prevalent, 
the  court  order  must  be  enforced  by  governmental  officials,  whether 
U  be  at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local  level.  Community  groups  can  only 
assist  in  the  information  process—  > 

Chairman  Flcmming.  All  right. 

Ms  CoNNVAY.  Government  agencies  must  do  the.rest. 

Chairman  Flemming.  We'll  take  the  rest  for  the  record. 

Chairman  Fliimminci  Counsel  will  cajl  the  next  witness. 

Mr  Sfoi  KS  Robert  O'Brien  * 

(Whereupon,  Robert  O'Brien  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flcmming.  1 
Chairman  Flemming.  Thank  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  R03KRT  O'BRIKN 

Mr  O'Brifn  Mr  Chairman  my  name  is  Bob  O'Brien.  Tm  deputy 
director  of  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Charlcstown  and  have  served  in  that 
position  for  3  years  As  such  I  have  been  involved  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Charlestown  community  to  influence  and  respond  to  the  process  of 
desegregation  in  Boston,  particularly  Phase  II,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
the^purpose  and  dimension  of  community  efforts  in  this ; regard  were 
unable  to  be  consistently  developed  for  your  infoimation  in  the 
hearings  on  Wednesday,  June  18. 

Specifically  I  refer  to  the  role  of  community  leadership  in  Char- 
lestown and  particularly  the  role  of  its  agencies  and  inslilutions  in  the 
current  crisis.  In  particular,  what  can  agencies  dp  and  what  have  agen- 
cies done  on  this  issue? 

Despite  ihe  relative  social  homogeneity  of  Charlestown  and  other 
communities  in  Boston  thcrt^"^exists  within  this  community  a  strong 
tradition  of  individual  intkpendence  and  largely  healthy  skep,ticism. 
There  is  no  continuous  analy/able  personal  leadership  group  on  all  is- 
sues What  is  continuous  is  the  potential  for  leadership  around  specific 
issues  '  ^ 

Particularly  with  regard  to  a  highly  controversial  community  issue, 
potential  leaders  in  the  community  and  among  its  agencies  and  institu-  ' 
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iionfi  must  be  sensitive  to  the  need  to  maintain  credibility  and  con- 
sequently effectiveness  in  terms  of  that, issue,  as  well  as  other  issues 
of  present  and  future  community  involvement;  This  view  of  the  role 
of  community  leadership  does  not  require  an  abdication  of  moral 
responsibility  Rather,  it  suggests  that  the  need  for  a  realistic  assess 
ment  of  what  leadership  can  achieve  under  specific  issues  and  a  need 
for  action  toward  that  end. 

On  this  basis,  the  Kennedy  Center  and  its  community  elected  body 
determined  months  ago  to  play  a  constructive  role  in  resolving  the  cri- 
sis surrounding  the  then  pending  Phase  II  desegregation  order. 

Toward,  this  end  the  community,  affairs  committee  of  the  board  of 
dirtctors»  under  the  chairmanship  of  Moe  Gillen,  a  previous  witness 
before  this  Commission,  called  a  meeting  of  an  ad  hoc  coalition  of 
agency  and  school  personnel  and  community  residents  and  parents, 
representing  a  spectrum  on  this  issue  in  Charlestown. 

As  a  result  of  the  deliberations  on  the  potential  leadership  role  of 
ihis  group  which  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Charlestown  Committee 
on  Education,  it  was  generally  decided  that  five  courses  of  action 
could  be  constructively  pursued. 

The  first  of  these  was  to  articulate  and  represent  the  views  of  the 
Charlestown  community  with  respect  to  Phase  II  in  a  lawful  and 
responsible  manner  with,  particular  focus  upon  insuring  input  to  the 
ongoing  deliberations  of  Judge  Garrity,  the  court  expert^.,  and  the 
masters.  To  this  end,  two  community  statements  were  submitted  to  the 
court,  of  which  the  Commission  has  copies^  and  of  which  the  court  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  some  cognizance. 

Secondly,  to  accelerate  and  expedite  the  direct  flow  of  information 
to  the  community  regarding  Phase  II  developments  and  related  issues. 
Inward  this  end.  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Charlestown  Patriot, 
responsible  officials  from  all  levels  of  government  were  invited  to  at- 
tend and  participate  in  the  meetings  of  the  committee.  Included  among 
those  so  invited  were  Marty  Walsh  of  the  Justice  Department,  who  has 
been  most  responsive  and  cooperative;  Dr.  Marvin  Scott,  the  court-ap- 
poinied  expert,  who  accepted  our  invitation  but  was  specifically  or- 
dered not  to  attend  by  Judge  Garrity;  as  well  as  Messrs.  Alexander  and 
Stanley  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  staff,  who  were  apparently  ad- 
vised by  Washington  that  their  participation  at. this  time  would  not  be 
appropriate. 

Given  a  jack  of  timely  data  available,  and  the  inability  of  certain  of- 
ficials to  participate,  this  informational  goal  has  only  been  partly 
achievable  to  date.  However,  this  situation  is  expected  to  improve  con- 
siderably now  that  Mr  Gillen  has  been  appointed  by  Judge  Garrity  to 
the  citywidc  coordinating  committee. 

rhirdfy.  to  facilitate  the  role  of  all  agencies  and  institutions  with 
mandated  responsibilities  in  the  implementation  of  Phase  II  in  Char- 
lestown. specifically,  the  school  department,  the  police  department, 
and  other  city  agencies  as  well  as  cooperating  State  and  Federal 
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authorities.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  supplement  or  supplant  their  roles 
in  Charlestown,  but  rather  to  permit  them  to  carry  put  their  responsi- 
bilities  free  from  interference,  harassment,  and  intimidation. 

Fourthly,  to  coordinate  those  agencies  in  the  community  not  directly 
charged  with  implementation  of  the  court  order  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  their  resources  to  bear  on  the  current  crisis.  An  example  of  this 
type  of  coordination  is  the  cooperative  group  summer  program  for 
adolescents,  wWch  has  been  developed  by  the  Kennedy  Center,  the 
Boys"  Club  and  the  Bunker  Hill  Health  Center  and  reviewed  by  the 
committee  on  education  at  its  last  meeting. 

The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  educate  young  people  in  the  spirit 
and  traditions  and  changes  in  their  community,  to  encourage  them  to 
discuss  their  options  in  response  to  the  change  involved  in  desegrega- 
tion of  the  schools,  and  to  allow  them  to  consider  the  consequences 
of  their  intended  actions  in  this  regard. 

Chairman  Flemming.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  include  the  rest  of  the 
statement  in  the  record.  Thank  you  for  being  with  us.  Counsel  will  call 
the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Laurence  Doran. 

(Whereupon,  Laurence  Boran  was  swoin  by  Chairman  Flemming.] 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.  It  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us.  We 
will  recognize  you  now  for  5  minutes. 


STATEMENT  OF  LAWRENCE  BORAN 
Mr.  Boran.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  I  am  opposed"  to  forced  busing.  I  am  a 
Boston  parent  of  nine  children.  The  first  five  are  boys  ages  13  to  18. 
I  he  four  oldest  boys  were  forcibly  bused  in  Phase  I. 

The  results  of  forced  busing  and  all  its  ramifications  have  made 
racists  out  of  my  older  children. 

In  no  way  will  the  court  order  to  forcibly  bus  the  rest  of  my  children 
interfere  with  my  family  life,  for  if  it  does,  come  September,  we  will 
be  gone  like  the  wind. 
You  might  well  ask.  what  has  created  this  attitude? 
It  was  the  dual  standards  ot  justice  in.posod  by  the  Federal  court, 
and  the  administrative  procedures  so  complex  as  to  bog  down  the 
system  which  is  typical  of  anything  Federal. 

The  year  1984  arrived  in  Boston  10  years  early.  If  you  don't  believe 
that,  look  at  the  security  force  in  and  around  this  building. 

The  Federal  court  track  record  in  the  major  cities  of  the  United 
States  have  created  super  ghettos  because  of  white  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs. This  has  resulted  in  minority  cities  with  high  crime,  high  unem- 
ployment, and  excessive  welfare. 
I  ask  you,  is  this  to  be  the  legacy  of  the  Federal  courts? 
The  very  survival  of  the  city  of  Boston  as  a  viable  entity  is  at  stake. 
Massachusetts  is  broke.  Is  Boston  to  follow  New  York  City? 
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Phase  II  will  accomplish  this  because  of  the  fiscal  recklessness  of 
force>husing  and  its  deleterious  side  effects.  This  is  only  exceeded  by 
the  degradation  in  education  that  has  accompanied  it  in  Phase  I. 

Ihe  low-income  or  large  family  are  economically  locked  into  the 
city  We  cannot  afford  private  schools,  which  many  have  and  are 
preparing  to  send  their  children  to.  To  flee,  we  will  suffer  a  financial 
loss.  But  when  the  battle  is  lost-and  it  is  a  battle-we  will  flee  to  pro- 
•  tect  our  children.  These  will  be  the  very  people  that  the  minorities 
jteed  to  make  civil  rights  work. 

.  What  will  happen  in  September?  Let  me  remind  you  that  freedom 
was  born  here.  We  are  not  about  to  let* it  die  here. 

I  assure  you,  Boston  will  fight  the  last  battle. 

Chairman  Fi.FMMiNii.  C'oun.scI  will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mk  Stocks  Mr.  Chairman.  1  understand  that  Representative  Doris 
Bunte  asked  to  be  allowed  to  submit  a  statement  for  the  record,  as  she 
could  not  appear. 

Chairman  Flf.mminci.  Without  objection,  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  The  same  is  for  Representative  Mel  King. 

Chairman  Flfmminc!.  Without  objection,  that  also  will  be  done. 

Mr  Stoc  ks.  Pat  Lomans. 

Ms.  tomans  is  not  here.  We  also  have  a  statement  for  the  record 
from  Ms.  Lomans.  and  we  would  like  to  submit  it  at  this  time. 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Albert  .Leisinger  and  Thomas  Weston. 

(Whereupon,  Albert  Leisinger  and  Thomas  Weston  were  sworn  by 
Chairman  Flemming.  ] 

Chairman  Fifmming.  Thank  you.  It  is  nice  to  have  you  with  us, 

l.s  it  my  understanding  that  these  are  two  witnesses  or  one? 

Mr.  Sroi  KS  One. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Oni?  statement? 

Mr.  Leisinger.  we  will  be  very  happy  to  recognize  you  for  5  minutes. 

.STATKMKNT  OF  ALHEllT  LEISINGER  AND  THOMAS  WESTON 

Mr  LnsiN(iKR  My  name  is  Al  l  eisinger,  I  live  at  II  View  South 
Avenue.  Jamaica  Plains  I  am  a  member  of  the  Boston  Steering  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Con\mittee  Against  Racism. 

And  we  have  organized  a  "fr>:edom  summer"  antiracism  project  in 
this  city  The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  bring  hundreds  of  antiracist 
volunteers  from  all  over  the  United  States  to  help  local  Boston  re- 
sidents upgrade  the  schools  and  implement  the  desegregation  order. 

Wc  intend  to  end  the  summer  with  strong  integrated  Boston  parents' 
groups  and  car  chapters  to  welcome  bused  students  and  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  to  upgrade  the  schools. 

The  only  way  the  schools  can  be  upgraded  is  through  multiracial 
unity.  This  unity  is  our  basic  purpose. 
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1,  perionally,  as  a  teacher  at  Boston  State  College,  have  uught 
remedial,  mathemattes  \o  graduates  of  the  Boston  schools,  and  I  know 
that  alt  the  schools  must  be  upgraded  enormously.  Some  of  my  stu- 
dents, for  example,  from  South  Boston  High  and  other  schools,  can't 
even  do  long  division.  This  is  criminal 

Our  program  for  the  schools  is  to  build  25  new  schools  in  poor  and 
working  class  areas  to  upgrade  all  the  schools,  starting  with  those  in 
black  and  poor  areas;  to  hire  at  $200  a  week,  5,000  unemployed  peo- 
ple to  work  on  this  .upgrading  plan;  to  double  the  number  of  janitors 
for  proper  school  maintenance;  to  expand  the  bilingual  programs;  to 
indict  public  officials  who  have  tnade  inflammatory  staten^enU  for  con- 
spiracy to  violate  civil  rightt  of  school  children;  to  end  the  practice  of 
having  segregated  parenU*  meetings  on  the  bas's  of  race,  which  arc 
now  taking  place  at  some  schools;  and  to  form  integrated  mass 
parenu*  groups  for  the  purposes  of  upgrading  these  schools  and  trying 
to  prevent  violence  in  the  fall 

Now  cerUin  public  officials  and  influential  people  have  claimed  that 
busing  won't  work  anywhere,  that  black  areas  are  unsafe  areas,  that 
blacks  are  getting  everything,  the  problem  with  the  schools  is  maybe 
the  students  in  them. 

Wc  feel  these  statements  are  wrong  and  racist,  and  that  they  have 
led  to  an  atmosphere  in  which  physical  violent  attacks  have  occurred 
on  blacks,  Spanish-speaking,  and  white  pjeopje  who  have  resisted  tl^e 
racist  movement  in  the  city. 

We  feel  that  the  statements  against  forced  busing  are  hypocrisy 
because  ths  very  people  who  were  found  in  courts  to  have  inten- 
tionally segregated  the  schools  are  now,  after  an  8-  or  9-year  period, 
claiming  that  the  only  remedy  to  this  is  wrong. 

Now  we.  ourselves,  have  been  victims  of  such  physical  attacks  at 
various  times  in  the  process  of  distributing  our  literature  in  the  city, 
in  the  process  of  talking  to  residents  of  South  Boston,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Roxbury  and  Hyde  Park,  Dorchester,  about  our  program.  We  feel  that 
the  number  of  people  who  have  attacked  us  is  very  small,  but  we  feel 
that  the  Boston  police  have  not  done  their  job  in  preventing  these  at- 
tacks and  we  do  not  intend  to  be  intimidated  by  such  attacks. 

Our  members  have  found  that  the  vast  m^ortty  of  people  that  we 
have  spoken  to-*and  this  may  interest  the  Commission  particu- 
larly—even within  South  Boston,  many  people  that  we  have  discussed 
>   these  things  with  have  opposed  the  racist  movement,  have  been  in 
favor  of  unity  between  black  and  white  people. 

That  we  feel  that  the  basic  problems  in  the  city  are  poor  schools  and 
unemployment.  Thirty  percent  of  the  graduates  of  South  Boston  High 
can*t  get  jobs  now.  It  is  even  worse  in  Roxbury. 

We  feel  that  we  need  multiracial  unity  of  all  the  groups  in  the  city 
to  fight  for  more  jobs  and  to  fight  for  better  schools;  that  the  politi- 
cians who  attack  desegregation  should  be  indicted  for  violating  the 
civil  rights  of  school  children.  And  we  wonder  why  such  indictments 
have  not  been  brought. 
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I  would  like  u»  ask  the  Commission  if  the  Commission  is  willing  to 
accept  evidence,  including  pictures,  about  some  of  the  people  who 
have  attacked  us  and  to  convey  this  evidence  to  the  proper  authorities. 
These  have  been  armed  attacks,  they  have  been  violent  attacks.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  the  people  who  have  attacked  us  are  members 
of  ROAR,  and  we  do  have  pictures  to  prove  this. 

Chairman  Fi.fmmino.  When  you  finish,  which  will  be  in  about  30 
seconds,  if  you  desire  to  present  that  evidence  to  Counsel,  they  will 
consider  it  and  make  recommendations  to  us. 

Mr.  Lf.isinuer.  Thank  you. 

And  in  conclusion  we  say  that  Louise  Day  Hicks  and  John  Kerrigan, 
hy  their  public  pronouncements  and  statements,  have  organized  this 
violence,  inflamed  it.  and  that  they  should  pay  for  it. 

.Chairman  Flfmminu.  Counsel  will  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Stochs.  Jack  Bernstein? 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Mr.  Bernstein  not  here?  Okay,  call  the  next 
witness. 

Mr.  Stocks.  Jean  McGuire? 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Ms,  Jean  MeCluire? 

(Whereupon.  Jean  McGuire  was  sworn  by  Chairman  Flemming.j 

Chairman  Flsmmino.  Thank  you  We  arc  happy  to  have  you  with 
us.  and  we  will  recognize  you  now  for  5  minutes. 


STATEMENT  OF  JEAN  McGUIRE 

Ms.  McGuiri-  My  name  is  Jean  McGuire.  I  am  a  resident  of  Roxbu- 
ry.  a  former  employee  of  the  Boston  public  school  system  for  13  years, 
and  for  the  lasit  2  years  the  executive  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
.  Council  for  Educational  Opportunity. 

I  am.  of  course,  deeply  concerned  with  the  successful  implementa- 
tion of  the  long  battle  to  desegregate,  and  hopefully  one  day  to  truly 
integrate  our  public  schools. 

Because  we  are  involved  in  what  9  years  ago  seemed  to  be  a  tempo- 
rary urban-suburban  integration  program  because  we  never  really  felt 
it  should  have  had  to  last  this  long,  we  are  concerned  with  the  increas- 
ing pattern  of  resistance  which  has  been  developed  almost  incon- 
sistently against  what  are.  right  now.  voluntary  efforts  for  temporary 
in  school  desegregation  between  Boston  and  its  suburban  communities. 

It  would  seem  that  as  soon  as  blacks  begin  to  realize  some  success 
in  their  goals  for  integration,  there  are  those  who  rightfully  or  wrong- 
fully want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game. 

One  of  the  words  that  is  bandied  about  very  often  is  the  word 
"meiropolitanization  And  the  concept  of  metropolitanization  means 
many  things  to  many  people.  But  unfortunately  the  one  thing  it  doesn't 
deal  with  is  the  long  history  of  local  control  in  Massachusetts  over 
public  school  affairs;  local  control  that  the  State  allows  to  reside  »n  the 
power  of  the  local  school  committee. 
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Under  most  of  the  patterns  of  suggested  metropolitan  solutions  with 
the  implied  belief  that  the  problem  is,  in  faet,  the  black  childrien  and 
their  need  for  an  education,  instead  of  the  institutional  structure  which 
has  denied  them  that  fact  in  the  city  of  Boston,  has  caused  people  to 
avoid  the  issue  of  governments,  the  issue  of  constitutional  guarantees 
that  under  any  form  of  desegregation,  the  burden  ^ill  not  be  placed 
on  one  particular  class  or  color  of  citizen.  \ 

I  think  that  much  of  the  resistance  to  the  present  program  which, 
although  small,  has  doubted  in  the  last  2  years,  due  to  joint  etiorts  of 
suburban  residents  interested  in  integration  and  the  metro  staff,  seem 
to  be  more  than  just  happen-chancc.  We  are  finding  now  that  many 
of  our  efforts  at  new  proposals  for  1975-76  school  year  are  being 
flooded  with  information  which  is  usually  false,  which  is  based  on  in- 
nuendo, which  is  vilifying  of  both  the  suburban  residents  who  are 
promoting  them  and  the  motives  of  this  program. 

I  cannot  speak  for  all  the  black  community,  but  I  can  speak  out  of 
our  experiences  that  in  order  for  there  to  be  any  kind  of  integration 
between  the  city  and  the  suburb  over  the  distances,  which  go  up  now 
to  30  miles,  you  must  have  a  reception  of  host  parents  on  the  other 
end»  a  school  committee  that  is  supportive  of  the  program;  and  some 
input,  hopefully,  of  curriculum  change  and  black  or  other  minority 
staff  patterns. 

We  find  that  the  whole  metropolitan  approach  is  a  dodge  to  imple- 
menting desegregation  in  the  city  of  Boston!  We  do  not  wish  to 
become  global  before  we  settle  the  affairs  of  our  large  village: 

It  seems  almost  conspiratorial  at  times.  We  have  no  proof  of  this, 
but  when  we  find  people  who  are  not  living  in  the  particular  towns 
where  we  go,  follow  us  from  meeting  to  meeti  ig  with  repeated  accusa- 
tions which  generally  afen*t  true.  We  feel  that  there  is  a  pattern  to  the 
resistance  to  what  people  hope  .to  bo  a  mandatory  metropolitan  solu-^ 
tion. 

I  feel  that  given  the  facts  in  the  Boston  case,  with  the  support  of 
the  law.  that  we  can  desegregate.  We  can  use  the  metro  model. 
Chairman  FLPMMiNCt.  Thank  you.  Counsel  w,ll  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr.  Stoc  ks.  Mrs.  Carol  Murphy  ? 
Chairman  Flfmming.  Not  here. 
Mr.  STot  ks  Reverend  Scott  Campbell? 

(Whereupon,  Reverend  Scott  Campbell  was  sworn  by  Chairman 
Flemming-l 

Chairman  Flfmmin<;  Thank  you.  Happy  to  have  you  here  with  us. 
We  recognize  .you  for  5  minutes. 


STATEMENT  OF  REVEUENI)  SCOIT  CAMPBELL 

Rfv  CAMPBfeLL  May  I  just  correct  the  record  as  I  start  off  On  the 
list  of  witnesses  I  am  listed  as  being  from  Rochester.  That  is  inci^rrcct. 
I  am  a  United  Methodist  pastor  in  Boston,  in  the  city  of  Dorchester, 
section  of  Dorchester. 
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Chaihman  Kt.FMMiNu  Okay. 

Rev.  CAMPiifr:Li.  The  peopfe  of  Boston  had  known  for  some  lime 
that  1974  was  going  to  be  a  year  of  significant  change  in  our  schools. 
But  what  we  didn't  know  was  just  how  those  changes  would  affect  us 
•  Throughout  the  spring  of  '74  we  played  guessing  games  with  one 
another  about  what  the  fall  would  bring.  There  was  very  little  accurate 
information  available.  The  school  committee  was  revealing  little  about 
its  plans  for  implementing  the  court  order,  and  parents  grew  increas- 
ingly  anxious  as  the  summer  approached. 

A  few  citizens*  groups  tried  to  respond  with  what  little  accurate  in- 
formation  was  available.  But  by  the  time  Judge  Garrity's  fmal  rulitig 
was  handed  down  in  the  early  summer,  many  people  were  already  in 
a  panic 

It  was  with  our  Tear  of  one  another  at  an  all-time  high,  that  we  came 
into  the  fall.  ] 

September,  however,  was  not  the  beginning  of  our  problems  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  And  even  if  we  do  not  consider  the  long  years  of 
separation  between  the  black  and  white  communities  in  employment, 
and  housing  and  education,  there  were  very  specific  contributing  fac- 
tors to  the  explosions  which  occurred  in  our  city,  last  fall.  And  1  be- 
lieve all  of  us  were  to  blame.  ^ 

Parents  assumed  that  desegregation  couldn't  work.  Twenty-five 
thousand  people  marched  on  the  Statchouse  durihg  the  spring,  to 
protest  busing.  But  most  of  them  had  never  marched  to  demand  a 
decent  education  for  all  of  Boston's  children.  Politicians  were  either 
silent  or  negative  about  prospects  for  a  peaceful  fall  in  our  schools; 
fio  one  was  willing  to  risk  his  or  her  political  career  to  provide  positive 
encouragihg  leadership  in  the  crisis  which  was  almost  upon  us. 

The  churches  couldn't  quite  believe  what  was  about  to  happen. 
Their  voice  was  weak,  when  it  was  heard  at  all. 

Community  leaders  were  spending  their  time  in  organizing  protests 
and  a  school  boycott  instead  of  working'  with  parents,  students,  and* 
school  officials  to  insure  a  peaceful  transition. 

All  in  all,  there  was  no  significant  positive  leadership  counteracting 
people's  fears  and  frustrations. 

And  not  only  was  leadership  lacking,  but  the  changes  which  were 
coming  were  directed  at  a  school  system  which  had,  in  many  ways, 
been  floundering  for  years.  Boston's  reading  scores  are  well  below  the 
national  norm  Inequitable  distribution  formulas  of  State  aid  have  been 
a  significant  part  of  our  problem.  In  addition,  there  is  no  per-pupil 
minimum  expenditure  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  These  inequities 
ultimately  show  up  in  people^s  lives. 

Boston  s  high  schools,  for  example,  consistently  send  less  than  50 
percent  of  their  students  on  to  further  education,  while  nearby  subur- 
ban schools  are  often  very  much  higher. 

Thus,  we  entered  September  with  a  history  of  ethnic  division,  a 
struggling  school  system,  a  lack  of  positive  leadership,  and  a  host  of 
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inaccurate  impressions  about  the  meaning  of  desegregation  and  school 
busing.  It  is  no  little  wonder  that  the  eruptions  which  occurred  were 
not  even  greater. 

^  Meanwhile  we  were  all  desperately  searching  for  someone  else  to 
blame  for  our  troubles.  However,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  while 
many  of  us  were  haggling  over  responsibility  for  various  incidents,  pco- 
pie  were  being  injured  in  our  schools  and  on  our  streets,  and  con- 
cerned people  felt  powerless  to  effect  any  change  in  the  situation. 

It  seemed  that  everyone  was  making  statements,  but  that  statements 
were  not  redeeming  Us. 

For  me  it  was  a  time  of  serious  questioning  about  the  role  ot  the 
church  in  the  city.  As  I  thought  back  over  what  had  taken  place,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  church  had  been,  at  best,  a  noisy  gong  or  a 
clangmg  symbt^l.  and  at  worst,  our  gong  had  hardly  been  a  tinkle. 
What  had  gone  wrong?  How  had  we  failed  our  city? 

To  be  sure,  a  number  of  clergy  had  monitored  schools  and  ridden 
buses,  and  on  several  occasions  some  clergy  had  been  quite  heroic. 
Still,  the  church  as  a  whoje  had  been  nearly  invisible.  Why? 

During  the  past  few  lionths,  I  have  had  a  chance  to  Reflect  upon 
that  why,  and  several  notions  have  occurred  to  me  which  might  be 
worth  sharing. 

A  part  of  the  reason  for  the  lack  of  leadership  of.'the  church  is  that 
the  church  has  fprfeitedjri  many  ways  its  right  to  speak  to  and  for  the 
people  of  the  city.  The  right  to  lead  comes  only  when  the  leader  has 
been  mvolved  in  the  struggle  and  suffering  of  the  people  who  are  to 

be  led. 

The  history  of  the  church  in  Boston  in  the  last  25  years  is  one  of 
abandonment.  For  example,  in  1950  there  were  25  Methodist  churches 
in  Boston.  Today  there  are  1 1.  4  of  which  are  part  time.  This  same 
pattern  has  been  repeated  in  other  denominations.  As  people  with 
money  have  moved  to  the  suburbs,  the  church's  emphasis  has  fol- 
lowed. \  . 

A  second  contributing  factor  to  the  church's  lack  of  power- 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Sorry. 
Rev.  Campbell.  1  am  sorry,  too. 
Thank  you 

Chai.:man  Flemming.  Again,  if  you  will  furnish  the  complete  state- 
ment? 
Rev.  Campbell.  Okay. 

Chairman  Flemming.  That  completes  the  list  of  witnesses. 
I  have  a  telegram  that  I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  at  this 
point. 

"I  fully  support  the  decision  of  Judge  Arthur—" 

This  telegram  is  from  Edward  W.  Brooke.  United  Slates  Senate. 

I  fully  support  the  decision  of  Judge  Arthur  Garrity  and  the 
court  s  plan  to  desegregate  the  public  school  system  of  Boston. 
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There  is  no  viable  alterniitive.  Boston  must  comply  with  the  law 
as  handed  down  by  the  U,  S.  Supreme  Court.  AH  Federal.  State, 
county,  and  local  officials  have  a  constitutional  duty  to  uphold 
and  enforce  that  law.  And  every  citizen  of  Boston  has  an  equal 
duty  to  ob&y  that  law. 

1  pray  that  ill  will  join  in  a  united  effort  to  insure  that  the  black 
and  white  children  of  Boston  will  receive  a  quality  integrated  cdu- 
cation  without  fear  and  disorder. 

You  and  your  Commission  are  to  be  commended  for  holding  these 
hearings,  and  I  assure  you  of  my  continued  support. , 

Counsel  has  iofne  other  documents  that  he  wants  to  enter  into  the 
record  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Stocks.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  seven  documents  that  were  sub- 

mitted  to  the  record.  „   ,  j  u  ' 

Number  one  is  a  group  of  correspondence  from  the  Roslmdaie 

Home  and  School  Association.  ...  * 

Number  two  is  a  copy  of  the  Boston  Code  of  Disciplme  for  the 

B6S)on  school  system.  ^  ■ 

Number  threeXis  a  motion  filed  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund  m 

the  Morgan  Beach  area  regarding  school  discipline  issues. 
Number  four  is  a  memorandum  of  law  in  support  of  the  above  mo- 

^'^Number  five  is  an  affidavit  of  the  attorney  filed  with  the  above-men- 
tioned motion.   . 

Number  six  is  an  affidavit  of  Paul  Smith,  a  statistical  analysis  filed 

with  the  above  motion.  ^     ,       •  i- 

.  Number  seven  is  a  copy  of  the  revised  Boston  Code  of  Disciplme 

when  it  becomes  available.  ...  .  j 

Chairman  Flf.mmino.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  done. 

Commissioner  Horn.  Mr.  Chairman? 
Chairman  Flemmino.  Commissioner  Horn? 

Commissioner  Horn.  1  would  just  like  to,  as  we  complete  this  por- 
tion of  our  Boston  desegregation  hearings,  hope  that  all  those  in  the 
riH)m  and  outside,  who  have  witnessed  this  hearing,  realize  the  Com- 
mission's quest  for  a  diversity  of  opinion.  In  my  6  years  on  the  Com- 
mission, this  has  been  the  most  well-prepared  hearing  that  \  have  wit- 

"*We'*have  subpenaed  105  witnesses.  In  addition,  17  more  requested 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Commission  m  these  closing 
hours  of  this  particular  portion. 
We  worked  for  5  days. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Commission  has  never  heard  so  many  wit- 
nesses and  worked  so  long,  and  1  might  add  under  your  leadership, 
without  lunch,  in  all  its  years  in  existence. 
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And  speaking  one  Commissioner,  but  I  am  sure  for  "most  of  my 
colleagues,  that  hthink  we  are  all  grateful  for  the  many  people  that 
contributed  to  this  hearing;  the  Federal  marshals,  the  executive  protec- 
tion service,  the  Boston  police,  the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  even  the  Offices  of  the  Aging  on  whom  we  imposed  next  door 

And  I  would  particularly  like  to  thank  the  Chairman  for  the  fairness 
and  the  dispatch  with  which  he  has  conducted  these  hearings.  I  hope 
that  is  seen  by  inany  as  one  way  in  which  a  Federal  agency  can  effec- 
tively carry  out  its  responsibilities  under  the  Constitution. 

Chairman  Flemmino.  Thank  you.  Commissioner  Horn,  very  much. 

At  this  time.  I  will  recess  the  hearing  to  a  date  to  be  determined 
by  the  Commission,  and.  of  course,  announced  publicly. 

Thank  you  all  very  much. 

(Whereupon,  at  5:20  p.m..  the  hearing  was  adjourned,) 
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14,  I«2,  JM),  401,  410. 
Cityvvid*.   Kducaiinn    O^'Uition,  111, 

IM.  1.^4,  \m,  71!>  21.. 
Civil  Kijrhts  Act  of  IM64,  2..43.  162, 

'  ^1 4,  4hj<  no.  » 

Coh'H,  Dr.  Knhrrt,  7i:) 
i'omrn unity  1'a.sk  Force  on  FMuCa^ 
lion,  'iH, 

Conn^rr.iMj    ('it»Z(':.H    of  KoslimluHC"' 

Coiuicil  for  Chil.lren  in  lht»  Capt^il 
Area.        \\w  r  j**^. 
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I>uiy,  Mr.  118 

I)aly.  Hnprpsontative  Michael,  71.1 

DauRherty.  Mr.  471 

DrmunHtralionM  ^»^e   Uacial  disturb- 


108«.422  :)4 
blH(^k  community  and  {see  Kaciul 
•  (listurbanceH  black  community 
and) 

Boston  community  and,  17/22,  37^ 
45,  77;.78,  n  162,  354,  357 
408.  4S0,  481,  519,  695,  704 

buainess  community  and,  70,  101, 
135,  177  ^8,  20^  06,  397  98, 
413  14,  426,  429  30,  432,  518  ■ 
19 

^  busing   {9(e  Uuging) 
eoatg  incurred  by,  56  58,  69.  88, 
^  101,  2;.^8.  244  45,411,427,  436. 
'  438.  443.  452r53,  461  64,  477^ 
96.  510 -U,  513r^5.x§37,  54L 

44,  684-85,  589-92,  674-76'V>:i 
Federal  Government  and.  25;"^28^-' 

30;*56,.69  70,  101  02.  155,  ^07. 
218.232.279  300.  409  11.  428. 
.  431  32,  461  62,  474  506.  508, 
5J5  17.  555  56.  562  78.  691. 
102^ {see  also  individual  agen- 
cies) . 
Tuatitutions  x)f  higher  "  education 
and.  13  14.  25  27,  49,  51  52.' 
63  64.  71,  133-35.  174,  220^ 

45.  290  91.   354-  55.   372  73. 
"  397  98,  413  14,  426,  429  30. 

432,  518  19,  448  50.  488  89. 
566  68 

"little  city  halla".and  {see  '^Little 
city  halla**j 

Masaachusetta  Advisory  Committee, 
USCCR,  and,  28,  52 

Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  of, 
and,   72,   73-74,  85  86,  156, 
m  66.  243,  413.  442  43,  461 
-  62.    545  62,    07^-99.   649  50, 
670  -74,  70fr  10 

media  and  {see  Media) 

neig-hborhood  transition  teams  for. 

^     17,  34  39,  47.  58,  77,  154,  236 
37,  438.  632 

parents  of  students  and,   47  48, 
107  16.   125  26,   136.   153  54, 
176.  246  61,  265,  300  16,  317  * 
18,  342.  378  90,  423  24.  719  20 
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police  and  («e  Boston,  City  of, 

Police  Department) 
rellgloua  community  ami,  70,  104, 
•.;21,  198  219,  311,  363,  369, 

414,  728  29 
rumor  control  [see  Humor  control) 
School  Department  and,  16,  23,  53  ^ 

89,  101,  116  40,  153.  156  57, 

160  61,  271  300,  331  57,  434 

51,  482,  71&  16  (see  aUo  Boston 

Sehoul  Department) 
tJtudentM  and,  38,  100,  U9-26,  136, 

140  51,  153,  261  71,  299,  339, 

424 

white  community  and  (see  Racial 
disturbances) 
Devon,  Paul,  661 

Diciratia,  Police  '  Superintendent 
Uob*>rt.  510,  522,  625  26,  673, 
684  85 

Dihdpline  in   Hchoolfl    ($ee  Boston 

School  Department) 
Donovan,  Fr.  Paul.  202 
Donovan,  Peter,  358 
DukakiH,  Governor  Michael,  461,  705 


Educational  TeatinK  Service.  Sol 
El  Comite  de  Padres  PrivOeft^nin  Je 
la  Udueacion  BilinKue  (Bee  His- 
panic eomnuinitie.H) 
Elementary-Secondary  Education  Act 

oM965,  566 
Elma  UwiH  School  of  Fine  Arts,  91,  98 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA), 
49,  09.  79  80.  473,  47^-76,  479, 
4«i.  488  90,  496  97 
Spfciul  Pf'^jectH  KSAA,  4Sl  {see  also 
l^v^v^Tvmtmn,  ct>stH  incurred 
hv) 

Ethnic  groups  17,  21  22.  24-  27,  31, 
114  15.  131  32,  169  77,  190,  233, 
2;J7  39,  278,  297  98,  309,  326  27, 
561,  580,  713  14 

F 

Fair  HousinK  Act,  526,  555 
Faubus,  Governor  Orval,  574 


Federal  Executive.  Board,  478.  484, 

500-16 

tutorial  program  of,  50&  03 
Federal  Government  (see  inXiivldual 
agenciea) 

and  Boston  desegregation  [tee  De- 
segregation, Federal  govern- 
ment and) 
and  racial  diaturbancea  in,  Boston 
{nee  Racial  diaturbancea,  fed- 
eral Government  and) 
Federal  Regional  Council  of '  New 

Erigland,  498  99,  504  06 
Federal  Reserve  Bank,  282 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  498 
Flexible  Campus  Program.  178,  184, 
355  {see  aho  Desegregation,  Insti- 
tutiona  of  nigher  education  and) 
Ford  Foundation,  220 
F'ord,  President  Gerald,  717,  719  ' 
Freedom   House  Institute,  25,  90, 

,  92-93,  98,  154,  306,  527,  720, 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  635, 

603  04 
^•Freedom  Schools,**  412 

G  ^  ^ 

Galliata,  Tony,  61,  313,  446.  459 
Garr^ty,  Judge  Arthur,  29,  37,  39,  63, 
•,3,  115,  171,  181,  206,  207,  264, 
304,  308,  321,  325,    370.  399, 
426-27.  454,  671,  590,  639.  695 
Gillan,  Moe,  347 

Goldberg,  Associate  Com^iissioner., 
479 

Greater  Boston  Chamber  X)f  Com- 
merce, 178-98,  413,  548 

Greater  Indianapolis  Progress  Com- 
mittee, 188,  52^ 

H 

Hamilton,  Jim,  214 
Harrison,  William,  440,  447 
Hartford  Desegregation  Center,  491 
Hartford  General  Assistance  Center, 
480,  491 

Hartford   Insurance   Company,  183 
Hartford  Title  IV  Desegregation  Cen- 
ter, 70 
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Harvrd  Univer.ity,  221-22.  224.  236.    King.  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  117,  302. 

390  693 

jl'lv'trvfTr-  Klux  Klan.  152  ' 
Mealy,  Robert,  697 

Hispanic  communities,  25  26,  45,  88  '  L 
131.  163,   157,   164  "66.  165-67.' 

169  77,  213,  222.  587,  713  Lambert,  Edward.  453.  464 

dropout  rate  of  students  from.  62,  82  Le^'V-   Superintendent  WiUlam  J., 

El  Comite  de  Padres  Pro-Defensa  479,  507.  653 

de  la  Educacion  Bilingue.  169.  Winnie.  898 

713  (M«  al$o  Ethnic  groups;  I^'kowits.  Charles.  479 

Boston  School  Department,  bi-  Leftwich.  Charles.  59 

lingual  programs  of)   ;  LeGrand.  John,  462 

Holy  Set",  the,  207  08  Len*  I'^rk  Community  Development 

Home  and  School  Asaocfations.  31,  Corporation.  98.  264.  271,  277- 

112,  251.  272  74,  308.  385. Jik,  .    ''^^  "^"^ 

615^  17  (see  aUo  Desegtetiation.  ^'^^""^y  Mutual  Insurauce  Company, 

parents  and)         *  183,354.410 

Lindsay.  Mayor  John,  519 

I  "Little  city  halU."  34-41.  271.  279 

80.  285,  333.  358-59.  364-65.  426. 

Incident  Report  FormH,  79  512  13.  548,  683.  720 

Income  levels.  22,  31,  61,  X2.  102  03,  Los  Angeles  Police  Department.  681. 

213  14,229.255.329.366.459,  690  91 

531  32,  724  Louis,  Ajidre  Jean,  627.  648-49.  667, 

I             Indiana  Interreligious  Commission  on  717 

I                   Human  Equality.  204  Lynch.  Sandra.  558 
/    ^         Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching 

/                    (University   of   Maaaachusetts).  M 

222,235,488  „       .     ^  , 

International     Committee     Aeai.,«t  ^'''^""'s         Boston  School 

Racism,  724  25  Department) 

International  Longahoremen's  Associ-  f            ««<^'''  Poor  (pastoral 

ation,  391,  396.  402  »,    mr)  JOl 

Margolis.  Jane.  302 

J  Massachusetts     Citizens  Against 

Forced  Busing.  246-48,  394,  399 

Jamea  KiUy  ei  al.  v.  Gregory  Knright  ^^^-'^^achuaetts.  Commonwealth  of 

.«  al.,  323  Black  Caucus,  579-80 

John  F.  Kennedy  Services  Center  Bureau  of  Equal  iJJducational  Op- 

359  62,  392,  721  22                  '  portunity,  593 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Commission  Against  Discrimination, 

Company,  177  78,  186.  189  '^'^^  ^50-^?* 

Johnson.  President  Lyndon.  2,  566  SnZ^'r 

Joyce.  Fr.  C.  C.  186  f  °"  Education. 

National  Guard.  670,  674  80 
Racial  Imbalance  Act  of  1965,  32, 

Keliy.  Senator  James  A   461  l^^'  201.  409,  507, 

Kennedy,  Senator  Edward.  58  f^^  J*'^"  716 

Keyoe,  Commissioner.  654,  671,  674  ^.JfTr  . 

Kiley.  Deputy  Mayor  Roben.  364.  "^"T«,  ^^"'"^^  °" 

er|c  3 
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Senate  Committee  on  Waya  and  : 

Meun»,  o8l)  99 
State  Pulice.  701  (k^'c  nl»o  Uacial 
UiHturhances,  polioinR  ofj 
MasHachuseits  Council  of  Churches, 

200.  216 
McCarthy.  Paul,  m 
MoDonuuKh.  Mr..  3U 
Meade.  Peter,  509 
Me(lia» 

BoHton  Community* Media  Council. 

37.  422  34 
and  dcaenregation  in  Boston  schools. 

164.  188,  2r>3.  394  96,  402  04. 

417  18.  4r)4.  520 
Knd  racial  disturbances  in  Boston. 

18.34.36-39.48,50.77.87  88. 

138.  142-43.  147.  154.  309-10. 

319,  325.  402  04.  414,  417  19. 

660.  693  94 
and    rumor   control   (see  Uumor 

control) 

Metro.  31,  213,  459,  532  33,  590 

Miles,  Ann,  348,  351,  352 

Model  Cities,  14,  54 

Morgan  v.  Hennigarit  3,  32,  170,  233, 

473,  704 
Morse,  Senator  Wayne,  242 

N 

National  Alliance  of  Businessmen,  177, 
184,  186 

National  Association  for  th^  Ad- 
vancement o(  Colored  People 
iNAA(4M,  411  21,  442,  708, 
7i:>  16 

National  C^Miter  for  Dispute  Settle- 
ment, 43 

National   Center   of  Afro-American 

Artists,  91 
National  Council  of  Churches,  214,  218 
National  Students'  Coalition  Against 

Karisin,  718 
Nei>(hborho()d  Y(Uith  Corps,  331 
New  P'nKland  Merchants  Bank,  282 
New  KhKland  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

(*ompany,  13r>,  183 
*  fVewswrek,  .VU  {nee  aho  Media) 
Nicholas,  Carmen,  81 


Northeastern  University,  220-21,  223 
25,  229  30,  235 


O 


O'Connor,  K,  William,  572 
''^^  renber^er,  William,  62 
r  maha,  Nebraska  (desegregation  in), 
195 

Operation  Kxodus  program,  31 
O'Shea.  Mort,  372 

Our  Lady  of  Hope  for  Refuge  Soup 
Kitchen,  300 


Paits,  Arthur,  76 

Powder  Keg  Information  Center,  370, 

382,  38&-  86,  613. 
Power,  Frank,  387 

ProcUmaiion  on  Religious  Concern  for 
Desegregation  in  Boston^  200  {see 
(tlso  Desegregation,  religious  com- 
munity and) 

Prospective  Teacher  project,  221 

Public  Law  766,  298 

Puerto  Ricans  {see  Hispanic  com- 
munities) 

R 

Racial  disturbances  associated  with 
school  desegregation 
black  community  and,  90-107,  413, 
420  -21,  578-80,  583,  631,  634, 
716  17 

Boston  Police  Department  and,  11, 

19,  35,  '58  59,  80,  268,  283 
Boston  community   and,   14,  17, 

20  22,  34,  37,  45,  47  48,  83, 
301  02,  335  30,  342  43.  368 
69, 413 

busing  and  {see  Busing) 

costs  incurred  through,  12-15,  19- 

20,  295,  591,  674  75,  676 
discipline  in  schools  and  [see  Boston 

School  Department,  discipline^ 
Federal  Government  and,  17  19,  29, 

42  43,  49,  56,  102,  559,  655  66, 

Gi)^.  666,  677 
labor  unions  and,  51,  396 
Massachusetts,  Commonwealth  of, 

and,   19  20,   31  32,  38.  419, 

560  61,  670  74 
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media  and  ($€€  Media) 
parenta  of  students  and.  91-96. 

103  16,  269,  289.  H79.  ;i89  {see 

aho  DesGgregatiun.  parents  of 

students  and) 
polidnK  of,  18  20.  24,  83.  35,  42.  67, 

80,  90.  149.  2i)l  68,  283,  296, 
32U  22,  335  38,  347,  420, 

431  42,  446,  559  60,  572  78, 

622  96 

religious  community  and,  198  219 
{aeri  also  Desegregation,  reli^^ 
gious  community  and) 
students  and,  17,  23  24.  38,  49,  78, 
H3,  103  04.  261-71.  277.  287. 
289.  335  36.  425  26,  581  82 
violence  in,  24,  60,  91,  93.  95,  100, 
113,  152,  163,  199.  253,  260, 
263-64,  289,  .301  02,  321,  328, 
335  36,  340,  397,  418  19,  421, 
446,460,544,558.571  75.  587, 
627  28,  632  41,  653,   672  73. 
717  18,  726 
white  community  and.  94,  119  20, 
420  21,  521.  588.  716  17 
Uadlo  station  WKKI.  417  18  {see  also 

Media) 
Ray.  Charles,  118,  349 
Ueid.  Dr.  William  J.,  118.  301.  306 
Religious  eommuhity  of  Boston  [see 
Desegregation,  religious  commu- 
nity and^ 

Restore     Our     Alienated  Rights 
(ROAR).  31.  247.  354.  370.  385 
86.  527.  716.  717.  726 

Right  to  Head  F)rogram.  220.  228 

i.oche.  Taul,  274,  277 

Roman  Catholic  Archdiocese  of  Bos- 
ton, 200 
Rothamel.  Mr.  134 

Roxbury   Multi-Service  Center.  93. 
720 

Rumor  control.  47.  76.  90,  154.  364. 
381.  571.  637 
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School  Department,  new  school 
conatructlon) 
Schwartz.  Robert,  609 
Scott.  Dr,  Marvin.  722 
Sheehy.  Virginia,  325 
Simmons  College.  290 
Small.  Sarah,  302  \ 
Smith.  Fremont.  252 
Smith.  Mary  Ellen,  302 
South  Boston.  14.  23,  86.  111.  138. 
142.    300-30.    331-44,  45i>^56. 
047-4H,  660  61.  667  68,  671 
Action  Council.  316^  19 
Riracial  Council.  300-16 
Committee  of  Community  Agencies, 

316.  321-23 
High  School  {see  Boston  School 

Department) 
Information  Center.  316.  322-26. 

600  07,  612 
Neighborhood  Hoiwe,  300  (see  also 
Boston.  City  of) 
Spririgtield.  Massachusetts.  155-65 
Quality  Integration  Kducation  Com- 
mittee. 155 
Six-District  Plan  of.  155  57.  164  65 
Stanley,  Mr..  722 
St.  John.  Nancy.  62 
Student    assignments    (see  Boston 
School  Department,  student  as- 
signments) 
Sullivan.  Kathleen.  177.  190.  304.  715 


Sargeant,  Governor.  Francis,  455,  705 
School   Building   Assistance  Bureau 
(SBAB).    85    [see   also  Boston 


Task  Force  on  Education.  720 
Teacher  Corps.  220,  221 
Timelby.  Senator,  583 
Title  I  services.  25.  435.  479,  493 
Titus.  Charles.  264.  275.  277 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  Lavf^. 
407    (see    also    Boston  School 
Departnient.  bilingual  programs) 
Trask.  Mr..  139 

Trilateral  Council  for  Quality  Edu- 
cation. Inc..  70.  177,  181.  184  85 

Truant  officers  (aee  Attendance 
officers) 
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II 

U.S.  ('(Hie,  r)«4 

U.S.    CotnmiMHiun   on   Civil  KighlH 
(USCCK) 
(iutivH  unti  functioriH  at  hcaririK,  2, 
:     8.  \Wi  H3.  '4'jr»  96. 
lindiiiKH  o(  ilirtcriminatioiu  3  0.  472 
7;i 

MasHachuHettH  Statu  AttviHory  Com- 
mitlt^u  to.  28  2U.  62.  1.^2  M, 
'412 

mumbers  attt^ndaiit.ul  hearinK»  1  • 
Ortice   of    Natinnal   Civil  UiKlilH 

ISHues.  :iO,  472.  (i22 
relevant  puhlioatioriM  of: 

Tu:enty  Yt'iin  After  lirowri:  fc^iuiJ- 
iiy  of  tAiiiCtiiwial  Oppor- 
iunity, 

Five  i'nmmumtivs    Their  Search 

for  Htfiuil  tUlucalioUf  5 
Uncial   hoUiiion   in   the  Public 

School  Ih'Hegregaiion  in  Boston,  30 
School  Ih'Hefjregalion  in  Ten  Corn- 
munitieH,  o 
U.S.  DepartniHU  of  Health.  Kduca- 
lioM.  ami  Welfare  iDHKWi. 
2211.  4i:>  U5.  442.  4ti2.  472  1)8. 

:i:)4 

Oftii'e  for  Civil  KightH.  472 
{)\Y\cv  »>f  Kiluraiion.  4  74 
Secretary  CaH|)ar  WeinberKer.  46U 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  K(luoalion,478 
I'.S.  l)fpariment  nf  .luslire,  IH.  42  43. 
IV'J.  .'.HH  7S,  6Jm 
Keiieral    lUireau   «>f    Invest  i^alion. 
70 

Civil  Ki^hts  Division,  472,  ".rjS  78 


) , 

Community  Relations  Service.  472 
73.  484.  fiOO,  568.  570  78 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
498 

U.S.  Supreme  Court.  3,  5.  6  7.  44 

(/.S.  V.  Texan,  172 

United  Way.  United  Fund,  li)0 

UniverHity  of  California  Berkeley,  243 

University  of  Hartford,  477 

University  of  Missouri,  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Department,  623, 
680 

I'pnhore  case,  550  51 
V 

Violence    (see   Racial  disturbances, 
violence  in)  \ 
Voting  Rights  Act,  162,  214,  566 

W 

Wallace.  Mike.  140 

Walsh,  Monty,  392.  501 

Waters.  Talitha,  311 

WKKI  radio.  417  18 

Weinberger,  Secretary  Caspar,  462 

White,  Mayor  Kevin  H..  438.  625, 

649,  655.  658 
White,  William.  472.  622 
Wise.  Timothy,  558 

Y 

You!ig.  Biloine.  62.  534 
Young,  Coleman.  515 
Youth    Activities    Commission  {see 

Boston,  City  of) 
Youth  Motivation  i'rogram,  178 
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